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Dharma Drum Institute of Liberal Arts (DILA) Series 


In 1994, Master Sheng Yen (1930-2009), the founder of Dharma 
Drum Buddhist College, began publishing the Series of the Chung- 
Hwa Institute of Buddhist Studies. The purposes of publishing this 
series were to provide a venue for academic research in Buddhist Studies 
supported by scholarships from the Chung-Hwa Institute of Buddhist 
Studies, to encourage top-quality Buddhist research, and to cultivate 
an interest in Buddhist research among the readership of the series. 
Moreover, by encouraging cooperation with international research 
institutions, Master Sheng Yen hoped to foster the academic study of 
Buddhism in Taiwan. 

In keeping with this vision, in order to promote different aspects 
of exchange in academic research, we at Dharma Drum Buddhist 
College began to publish three educational series in 2007: 

— Dharma Drum Buddhist College Research Series (DDBC-RS) 
— Dharma Drum Buddhist College Translation Series (DDBC-TS) 
— Dharma Drum Buddhist College Special Series (DDBC-SS) 

In July 2014, the Taiwanese Ministry of Education deliberated on 
the merging of the Dharma Drum College of Humanities and Social 
Sciences and the Dharma Drum Buddhist College into the newly- 
formed Dharma Drum Institute of Liberal Arts (DILA). 

The new DILA incarnations of the former three series are now: 

— Dharma Drum Institute of Liberal Arts Research Series (DILA-RS) 
— Dharma Drum Institute of Liberal Arts Translation Series (DILA-TS) 
— Dharma Drum Institute of Liberal Arts Special Series (DILA-SS) 

Among our goals is the extensive development of digital pub- 
lishing and information to adapt to the inter-active and hyper-connective 
environment of the Web 2.0 age. This will allow research outcomes 
to be quickly shared and evaluated through the participation of 
individual users, through such media as blogs, shared tagging, wikis, 
social networks and so on. Our hope is to work towards developing 
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an open environment for academic studies (perhaps called Science 2.0) 
on Digital humanities that will be more collaborative and efficient 
than traditional academic studies. In this way, the Dharma Drum 
Institute of Liberal Arts will continue to help foster the availability of 
digital resources for Buddhist studies, the Humanities, and the Social 
sciences. 


Ah. wwe 

Bhiksu Huimin 

President, Dharma Drum Institute of Liberal Arts 
August 15", 2014 


Preface 


It is my pleasure to introduce this fourth volume of proceedings of 
the Agama seminars held by the Agama Research Group.' 

Hosted by Fundación Bodhiyäna de la Argentina, on October 27% 
and 28" of 2018, we came together in Buenos Aires to exchange on 
our research on texts and themes related to the Collections of Con- 
nected Discourses — Samyukta-agama in Sanskrit, Samyutta-nikaya 
in Pali — transmitted by different early Buddhist lineages of reciters. 

The topics broached shed light on these textual materials both by 
way of detailed mappings and bird's-eye perspectives, or different 
combinations thereof. This research draws attention to fundamental 
methodological points posed by the study of the Collections of Con- 
nected Discourses as windows into the formation of early Buddhist 
texts and the organisation of their transmission. 

The present volume comprises nineteen studies contributed by 
eighteen different scholars. Unlike our previous volumes of pro- 
ceedings with chapters following the authors' names in alphabetical 
order, these studies are arranged thematically, in seven sections. This 
format is the outcome of the increase in the number of research pa- 
pers and areas of research covered and also of the growth in coor- 
dination and collaborative spirit that has developed over the years 
among our research community. Often questions and conversations 
that had emerged during a preceding seminar carried over into the 
planning of the following seminar, and thus effectively motivated 
the trajectory of research that would be shared in the course of the 
next gathering. 

The first section, “The Collections of Connected Discourses: Struc- 
tural and Redactional Principles", opens the volume by framing the 
Collections of Collected Discourses in relation to their initial oral 
delivery and to the principles governing their organisation into as- 
semblages of groups of discourses. 
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Oskar von Hinüber’s “The Sagatha-vagga in the Samyutta-nikaya: 
Formation and Vedic Background”, based on the seminar’s opening 
keynote presentation, is an appropriate reminder and illustration of 
the Indological foundation necessary for the study of early Buddhist 
texts and teachings. His contribution investigates the position of the 
Sagatha-vagga in relation to the structure and content of the Samyutta- 
nikaya and to the rest of the Pali Sutta-pitaka, proposing a possible 
pre-Khuddaka-nikaya formation of the Sagatha-vagga, thus prior to 
the time of the First Sangiti. 

Bhikkhu Analayo's “Peyala in the Skandha-samyukta: Contrac- 
tion and Expansion in Textual Transmission" closely investigates the 
functioning of the principle of peyala (Sanskrit; Pali peyyala), that 
is, the practice of textual contraction and expansion among the dis- 
courses found in the section on the aggregates, the Skandha-samyukta, 
in the complete Samyukta-āgama extant in Chinese translation (Tai- 
sho no. 99), in comparison with the Pali Khandha-samyutta. This 
investigation throws into relief the multiple interfaces between style 
and function as well as formal and doctrinal developments, which 
often stand in relationships of reciprocal conditioning. 

The intertwining of form and content recurs in Rupert Gethin's 
“Reading Repetitions in the Samyutta-nikaya and Early Abhidhamma: 
From the Maha-vagga to the Dhammasangani”, which takes its cue 
from the observation that the Samyutta-nikaya and Samyukta-agama 
are constructed around the framework of a specific set of lists which 
similarly informs the structure of certain early canonical Abhidharma 
texts of different schools. This research shows that the use of peyyala 
repetition-templates needs to be acknowledged as an intrinsically 
oral characteristic of the Samyutta-nikaya literary method. 

The second section of the volume, “The Early Discourses: Gan- 
dharan Circulation", collects three articles on Gandhari versions of 
the early discourses. These take up some peculiarities of this re- 
gional tradition and offer reflections on the insights it has to offer on 
the formative phases of early Buddhist textuality as a whole. 
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Richard Salomon’s “Where are the Gandharan Sutras? Some Re- 
flections on the Contents of the Gandhari Manuscript Collections” 
assesses the significance of the Agama texts in Gandhari for which 
there is at present a direct attestation. He concludes that in the period 
represented by most Gandharan manuscripts only certain types of 
discourses were set down in written form, or at least were written 
out frequently. In this setting, ksudraka-type discourses were pre- 
dominant among the extant written witnesses. This situation appears 
to be explainable in terms of the functional and practical reasons 
informing the curriculum of instruction in Gandharan monasteries. 

Mark Allon’s “A Gandhari Samyukta-agama Version of the ‘Dis- 
course on Not-self” (Pali Anattalakkhana-sutta, Sanskrit *Anatma- 
laksana-sütra)” studies for the first time one of the recent Gandhari 
manuscript findings in the Senior collection. It presents a diplomatic 
edition, reconstruction, translation and annotation of a Gandhari ver- 
sion of the ‘Discourse on Not-self’. Based on the groundwork laid 
out in this way, Mark Allon analyses the reasons for the popularity 
of this text, the likely explanation for its inclusion in the Senior col- 
lection, and its overall consistency with the Dharmaguptaka affilia- 
tion established for the Senior collection. 

Joseph Marino’s “The Gandhari ‘Discourse on Pleasure and Pain’: 
Some Thoughts on Similes and Textual Variation in the Connected 
Discourses” presents an edition and translation of the ‘Discourse on 
Pleasure and Pain’ (*Suhadukha-sūtra). This is another Gandhari dis- 
course from the Senior collection, in this case with no direct par- 
allels known in other early Buddhist lineages of recitation. Marino 
reflects on the functioning of similes in the construction of Con- 
nected Discourses, which, similar to that of repetitions and expan- 
sions, is applied within fixed and closely controlled parameters that 
insure doctrinal consistency. 

The third section of the volume, “The Early Discourses: Trans- 
mission in Sanskrit”, showcases the typical philological challenges 
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posed by the largely fragmentary and incomplete corpora of manu- 
scripts containing Sanskrit versions of the early Buddhist discourses 
and collections. 

Jin-il Chung’s “Towards a New Edition of the First Twenty-five 
Sutras of the Nidana-samyukta: Current State and Remaining Diffi- 
culties” offers a taster of a possible refinement of earlier, pioneering 
text-critical efforts, in this case those of Chandrabhal Tripathi. This 
new edition of the Sanskrit Vidāna-samyukta (in collaboration with 
Fukita Takamichi WH 38) includes all Sanskrit materials known 
to date, and it relies on complex interpretation efforts and multilin- 
gual expertise. 

The other paper featured in this section of the volume is Peter 
Skilling's (Bhadra Rujirathat) “‘Discourse on the Relative Value of 
the Varieties of Knowledge’ (Vidyāsthānopama-sūtra): A Transla- 
tion". He interprets and studies the Sanskrit Vidyasthanopama, a 
short discourse in mixed prose and verse without known parallels. 
The grouping in Central Asian manuscripts of this discourse with 
raksā texts can be explained in the light of the liturgical function of 
scriptural compilations. Skilling argues for the discourse being ‘ca- 
nonical’ in its own right even if not included in the formal canonical 
collections, the Agamas. 

The fourth section of the volume, “School Affiliation: Multiple 
Recitations and Institutional Identities", engages with the challeng- 
ing question of so-called school affiliation of Agama texts and col- 
lections, particularly the meaningfulness of a distinction between 
Sarvastivada and Mūlasarvāstivāda lineages of transmission. 

The first of the two voices in this conversation is that of Jens- 
Uwe Hartmann, with his “Sanskrit Versions of the Āgamas: Schools, 
Regions and Editors". He reflects back on the approaches taken to 
this question particularly in the Góttingen Indological tradition en- 
gaged in the textual and lexicographic study of the extremely frag- 
mentary Northern Silk Road corpus. His response to the at times 
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circular methodological assumptions is to take a somewhat sceptical 
position on the very possibility of solving it from within the same 
terminological paradigm that shaped these issues in the first place. 

Initially stimulated by Hartmann’s seminar communication, Bhikkhu 
Anālayo's “‘Milasarvastivadin and Sarvastivadin': Oral Transmis- 
sion Lineages of Agama Texts” looks at the topic from the point of 
view of a scholar who has contributed significantly to the develop- 
ment of a text-historical approach to the early Buddhist textual trad- 
ition informed by an oral model of transmission. Problematising the 
accuracy of the use of the expression ‘sect’ in discussions of Buddhist 
nikayas as monastic institutions, he puts to the fore the recital of the 
Agamas and Vinayas as a key token of monastic institutional identi- 
ty. This shows in which sense the *Mülasarvastivada' and ‘Sarvasti- 
vada’ terminology can serve as heuristically valid identifiers for the 
transmission of the received Samyukta-agama and Madhyama-āgama, 
extant in Chinese translation. 

The volume's fifth section, “Sutra Quotations and References: Intra-, 
Inter-, Co- and Cross-textuality”, gathers four close-up studies of Samyukta- 
agama discourse material that appear also in different ways in other 
canonical and scholastic works. These range from different versions 
of the Mūlasarvāstivāda Vinaya, to subcommentaries on the Abhi- 
dharmakosa, and practice compendia such as the Srāvakabhūmi and 
the Yogācārabhūmi. 

Yao Fumi’s /JÆ £ “Traces of Incorporation: Some Examples of 
Samyukta-agama Sūtras in the Mulasarvastivada Vinaya” adds sig- 
nificant analytical depth to the well-known observation in scholar- 
ship that the Mūlasarvāstivāda Vinaya includes many textual paral- 
lels to discourses transmitted in the Agamas. She explains that it is 
not always unequivocal which canonical corpus, the Vinaya- or else 
the Sūtra-pitaka, borrowed text from the other. Her research also 
shows that such insertions were not always done very carefully and 
the traces they left in the texts can reveal significant discrepancies 
between different extant versions of the Mūlasarvāstivāda Vinaya. 
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Based on an edition, translation and comparative study of discourse 
quotations parallel to discourses in the Samyukta-āgama, Bhikkhunī 
Dhammadinna’s “Highlights from a Comparative Study of the Samyukta- 
agama Quotations in the Abhidharmakosopayika-tika" documents that 
the recensions of the Samyukta-ägama represented by Samathadeva’s 
Abhidharmakosopayika-tika and the Chinese Samyukta-dgama are quite 
closely related yet not identical. This study articulates a tentative 
model for the pervasive variation in the Greater Sarvastivada textual 
transmission that correlates the characteristic variations of these ver- 
sions of the early discourses to the local identity dynamics in the 
Buddhist institutions responsible for their transmission informed by 
both universalising and particularising tendencies. 

The following piece in this section of the volume is Bhikkhu 
Pasadika's “Samyukta-Ggama Quotations in Yasomitra’s Abhidharma- 
kosavyakhya”, a meticulous survey of the Samyukta-agama discourse 
quotations preserved in YaSomitra's Abhidharmakosavyakhya. This is 
intended as a companion to the author’s repertory of discourse quot- 
ations in the Abhidharmakosabhdasya, a standard reference work (Kano- 
nische Zitate im Abhidharmakosabhasya des Vasubandhu), and as a 
supplement to his previously published partial examinations of can- 
onical quotations in the Abhidharmakosavyakhya. 

The final paper in the fifth section is Bhiksu Huimin's EI 
“Cross-references to the Srāvakabhūmi in the Samyukta-ägama’s 
Matrka Transmitted in the Vastusamgrahani of the Yogācārabhūmi”. 
He offers an inquiry into the textual relationship between the com- 
plete Chinese Samyukta-āgama and the Sūtra-vastu, the first division of 
the Vastusamgrahani of the Yogācārabhūmi, which includes a mātrkā- 
type mapping of the Samyukta-agama, based on a study of explicit 
cross-references in the Sütra-vastu to passages in the Sravakabhümi. 

The sixth section, “Agamas in Chinese: Translation Processes", 
centres on the Chinese translations of Samyukta-āgama collections, 
in particular on aspects that illuminate the formation and transmis- 
sion history of their underlying Indic originals. 
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The section begins with the late Karashima Seishi's ZH ik 


contribution “The Underlying Languages of the Three Chinese Transla- 
tions of the Samyukta-agamas (Taisho nos. 99, 100 and 101) and 
their School-Affiliations”. He presents linguistic-historical data and 
theories on the original texts underlying each of the three Samyukta- 
āgamas presently included in the Chinese Tripitaka, on the basis of 
a comprehensive analysis of the Chinese renditions of Indic proper 
names in these three Agama translations. Karashima argues that Taishö 
no. 100 should be ascribed to the Mahīšāsaka lineage, translated from a 
written original brought to China by the monk Faxian KH. 

The following paper, Marcus Bingenheimer's *A Study and Trans- 
lation of the Yaksa-samyukta in the Shorter Chinese Samyukta-āgama”, 
offers the first annotated translation of the Yaksa-samyukta contained 
in the incomplete Chinese Samyukta-agama (Taisho no. 100). Resolving 
a number of philological issues, Bingenheimer finds confirmation 
for his previously argued common Indian ancestor of this collection 
and the complete Chinese Samyukta-agama (Taisho no. 99). An 
appendix revisits the discussion around the school attribution and 
the history of translation of Taisho no. 100, in response to Kara- 
shima's arguments for its Mahīšāsaka affiliation. 

The last contribution to this section, Ken Su's [Su Jinkun agi 541] 
“Notes on the Translation and the Translator of the Shorter Chinese 
Samyukta-agama (Taisho no. 100)", takes up several issues relevant 
to the Indian transmission history of Taisho no. 100. Exploring the 
translation process in China and the relationship between Taisho no. 
99 and Taisho no. 100, he presents internal textual reasons why the 
translation of Taisho no. 100 would have been based on an oral 
recitation. Ken Su also critically examines the proposals by Kara- 
shima regarding the Indic sources and translation circumstances of 
both Taisho no. 99 and Taisho no. 100. 

The paper presented by Paul Harrison at the seminar would have 
also belonged to the present section of the volume, as it was devoted 
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to the Samyukta-Ggama compilation present in the Chinese Tripitaka 
as no. 101 in the Taisho edition, most of it attributable to the pioneer 
of Han Dynasty 22 GH Buddhist translations in China, An Shigao ZH 
t=. However, the paper took on a life of its own and developed into 
a book to be published by the Agama Research Group under the title 
An Early Chinese Samyukta-ägama Compilation, Text and Annotated 
Translation, containing an introduction, integral critical edition and 
annotated translation of this early Samyukta-agama compilation. 

The seventh and last section of the volume, “Canon Formation 
and Textual Scholarship: Philologies between Tradition and Moder- 
nity”, follows the ancient Indian Collections of Connected Discours- 
es through mediaeval and modern Buddhist philological approaches 
in China and Taiwan. 

Choong Mun-keat’s $R} [Wei-keat IS) “Acäriya Buddha- 
ghosa and Master Yinshun FUJII on the Three-anga Structure of Ear- 
ly Buddhist Texts” discusses the interpretation of the scriptural cate- 
gory of the angas. He compares the positions elaborated by a tradi- 
tional Indian Theravada exegete active in Sri Lanka, the fifth-century 
Indian commentator Buddhaghosa, and a contemporary Chinese monastic 
scholar, the already mentioned Master Yinshun. The author sides with 
the Master’s model as a plausible text-historical explanation for the ear- 
ly formation of the Collections of Connected Discourses, against Bhikkhu 
Anälayo’s previously published research on the same topic. 

The following article in this section, which is also the twentieth 
and last in the volume, is Stefania Travagnin and Bhikkhu Anälayo’s 
joint “Assessing the Field of Agama Studies in Twentieth-century 
China: With a Focus on Master Yinshun’s ER 
This contribution first positions Master Yinshun’s ideas in light of 
his Chinese predecessors in the field of Agama studies in Mainland 
China and Taiwan, and then offers a restatement and further elabor- 
ation of Bhikkhu Anälayo’s findings on the anga in relation to the 



































Three-anga Theory”. 





assemblage of the Samyukta-agama and Samyutta-nikaya. 
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By way of drawing this introduction to a close, may I express my 
gratitude to the many friends and colleagues who have contributed to 
making the seminar a highly successful meeting and to those who 
have in various ways cooperated in the production of this volume (among 
whom, Geraint Evans and Derek Sola have helped with the English 
revision, and Wu Wan-chen #2.%¢ who assisted in various ways). 

The venerable Bhiksu Zhihan f£^/$2, president of the Fundación 
Bodhiyana de la Argentina, has generously endorsed the project and 
inspired the foundation’s donors and volunteers to support us. This 
heartfelt support from the Buddhist community has made everything 
possible. 

This volume is dedicated to the memory of the late Karashima 
Seishi ZH #475, our Karashima-sensei "FIE 44, who unexpectedly 
passed away at the age of just sixty-one on July 23", 2019. The Sen- 
sei’s linguistic genius, scholastic achievements and unrelenting re- 
search drive certainly do not call for additional praise nor ceremonial 
memorialisation on my part, but I feel I can confidently speak for all 
of the colleagues and friends participating in this volume in saying 
that they will surely remain a lasting inspiration to us all. 





















































Bhikkhunī Dhammadinna 

Director, Agama Research Group 
Dharma Drum Institute of Liberal Arts 
November 30", 2019 





Previously published volumes are: Research on the Ekottarika-ägama (Tai- 
shö 125), Research on the Dirgha-agama and Research on the Madhyama- 
agama, in the Dharma Drum Buddhist College Research Series, 6, and 
the Dharma Drum Institute of Liberal Arts Research Series, | and 6 re- 
spectively, printed in Taiwan by the Dharma Drum Publishing Corpor- 
ation in 2013, 2014 and 2017. The seminars were held at the Dharma Drum 
Buddhist College, later Dharma Drum Institute of Liberal Arts, on April 
20", 2012, October 18" and 19", 2013, and October 23" and 24", 2015. 


I. THE COLLECTIONS OF 
CONNECTED DISCOURSES: 
STRUCTURAL AND REDACTIONAL PRINCIPLES 


The Sagatha-vagga 
in the Samyutta-nikaya: 


Formation and Vedic Background 


Oskar von Hinüber 


Albert-Ludwigs-Universität Freiburg 
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Abstract 


This essay explores the formation of the first division of the received 
Pali Samyutta-nikaya, the Sagatha-vagga, in the light of its early 
Indian setting. It traces the mutual relation between the Vedic and 
the early Buddhist world from the angle of language and literature, 
particularly the presence and significance of Vedic motifs in the 
early layers of the Pali canon. The position of the Sagātha-vagga is 
investigated in relation to the structure and content of the Samyutta-nikaya 
as a whole, as well as to the rest ofthe Pali Sutta-pitaka. The essay queries 
why the disparate textual material that forms the Sagatha-vagga was 
inserted into the Samyutta-nikaya and positioned at the beginning of 
this collection, and what this may further imply in terms of the 
formation of the Pali Sutta-pitaka. [ed.] 


The Sagätha-vagga in the Samyutta-nikāya: - 5 
Formation and Vedic Background 


History and development of language and literature of early Bud- 
dhism are closely connected to and best understood against the cul- 
tural background of the Veda, particularly of the early Upanisads. 
Moreover, when explaining early Middle Indic linguistic history it is 
imperative to include the Vedic grammatical tradition and to make 
use of the early Sanskrit grammarians from Panini to Patafijali.' 
Before entering into a discussion of traces of Vedic language and 
literature in the Sagatha-vagga and in the Samyutta-nikaya in gen- 
eral, it may be useful to place this particular aspect of the relation 
between the Veda and early Buddhism very briefly into its proper 
context in the history of research by simply recalling that at the very 
beginning of investigations on Buddhism in Europe during the first 
half of the nineteenth century many Vedic scholars were at the same 
time well versed in Buddhism and vice versa. Therefore, it was soon 
recognized that a thorough knowledge of the Vedic period is re- 
quired to understand the beginnings of the Buddhist cultural world.” 
It is sufficient here to mention only two prominent names. The 
great pioneer of European research on Buddhism Eugene Burnouf 
(1801-1851) also laid the foundations of Vedic studies. Almost a 
century later, Hermann Oldenberg (1854-1920) summarized his life- 
long researches on both the Veda and Buddhism and on their mutual 
relation in his book Die Lehre der Upanishaden und die Anfänge des 
Buddhismus, which was published from Gottingen in 1915. 
However, in contrast to Oldenberg, who was first of all interested 
in the history of ideas and in the emergence of the mental world of 
early Buddhism, the accent of the following considerations will be 





! This is discussed in detail in von Hinüber (forthcoming). 


The verse kimsu sabbam addhabhavi ... (SN I 39,3*-6*), for example, 
can be understood only by the help of Vedic evidence (von Hinüber 2015a 
[2016] [2019]). 
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on language and literature rather than on philosophy and thought. 
Particularly the language proves time and again to be a safe guide 
when tracing the continuation of Vedic usage in Buddhism. 

Of course, this connection can be seen best, perhaps only, in those 
Buddhist texts that are extant in their original Indian language as, for 
instance, in the Gandhari fragments (perhaps in the future, when suf- 
ficient relevant material will be available), and certainly in Pali texts, of 
course not only in the Sagatha-vagga of the Samyutta-nikaya, but 
almost everywhere in the older layers of the Theravada canon. 

Still, the Sagatha-vagga occupies a special position not only in 
respect of the relation between the Veda and early Buddhism.? Par- 
ticularly its last section, the Sakka-samyutta (SN I 216—240), ex- 
plicitly refers to the prominent Vedic god Indra, who under his name 
Sakrá > Sakka, applied to Indra since the Rgveda, is omnipresent in 
Buddhist texts. Of course, other parts of the Sagatha-vagga also 
connect back to Vedic texts. 

Attention to this connection was drawn explicitly for the first 
time, it seems, by Charles Rockwell Lanman (1850-1941), in his con- 
tribution to the Festschrift offered to his teacher Rudolf Roth (1821— 
1895) in Tübingen in 1893. In this article Lanman (1893: 187-190) 
pointed out certain similarities between the Svarbhanu myths al- 
luded to in Rgveda V 40 and the myth of Rahu swallowing the sun 





> The Sagātha-vagga is published as vol. I of the Samyutta-nikäya, edited 


by Léon Feer in 1884 (second edition by G.A. Somaratne in 1998 — SN 
I’). There is a second Sagātha-vagga in the Samyutta-nikäya, located in 
the first chapter of the Vedana-samyukta, the second division of the 
Salayatana-vagga of the Samyutta-nikaya. This Sagatha-vagga (SN IV 
204—216) deals with various aspects of vedanā; cf. Feer's 1884: IV, in- 
troduction to SN IV and Norman 1983: 50 note 114. There is no vagga-uddana 
(SN IV 238), but the title ofthe vagga 1s guaranteed by vedanasamyutte 
sagāthavaggassa pathame, Spk III 74,4. 
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and releasing it after the intervention of the Buddha as described in 
the Devaputta-samyutta (SN I 51,1-23*).* 

Moreover, in many respects the Sagatha-vagga as the first part of 
the Samyutta-nikaya stands apart from the following four sections, 
the Nidana-, Khandha-, Salayatana-, and Mahā-vagga, which are usually 
considered as an early attempt to collect certain aspects of the teach- 
ing ofthe Buddha in a systematic way even before the Abhidhamma-pitaka 
was created.? In contrast, the first of the five vaggas does not contain 
much material really relevant to Buddhist teachings. Furthermore, 
only the Sagatha-vagga is named after its literary form in contrast to 
the subsequent four vaggas, which get their titles from their respec- 
tive content, or, as in the case of the Maha-vagga, from its size. 

The marked difference between the Sagatha-vagga and the rest 
of the Samyutta-nikaya was correctly perceived at an early time. This 
can be inferred from the pertinent structure of Buddhaghosa's com- 
mentary named Säratthappakäsini.® 

At the beginning of his four Nikaya commentaries, Buddhaghosa 
discusses at great length first the introductory formula of all subse- 
quent suttantas, evam me sutam, etc. At the end ofthe explanation of 





^ However, there is only a very superficial similarity between these myths, 


which are independent from each other, as pointed out by Jamison 1991: 

141-144. 
5 It is regrettably difficult to draw much benefit from Bucknell 2007, because 
it is impossible to uphold the postulated unity of the Bhikkhuni-samyutta in 
the Sagātha-vagga (SN I 128—135) and the Bhikkhu-samyutta at the end 
of the Nidana-vagga (SN II 273—286). The first two suttantas of the latter 
do not contain any verse, which forbids its inclusion into the Sagatha-vagga 
(SN I). Moreover, the inner structure of both samyuttas is totally different. 
The name of the commentary is explained by Buddhaghosa in the niga- 
mana as sā hi Mahā-atthakathāya saram adaya nitthita esa, “It (i.e., the 
Saratthappakasini) is completed after having taken the essence (sara) 
from the Mahā-atthakathā” (Spk III 308,6*). 
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the Nidana, he usually places a methodological remark, when he in- 
troduces the four suttanikkhepas, the ‘four reasons for laying down a 
suttanta’, as a system for their classification.’ While this remark is 
systematically positioned immediately after the discussion of evam 
me sutam in the commentaries on the Digha-, Majjhima-, and Anguttara- 
nikayas, it is inserted in the Samyutta-nikaya commentary only at 
the beginning of the Nidana-vagga (Spk II 3,20—4,24), even though 
the Sagatha-vagga begins with evam me sutam as well, which is 
duly discussed by Buddhaghosa at the beginning of his Sarattha- 
ppakasini (Spk I 4,5-13,27). The reason for the separation of the 
explanation of evam me sutam and the four suttanikkhepas 1s due to 
the form particularly of the first suttantas in the Sagatha-vagga. For, 
they frequently start without any hint at an event that induced the 
Buddha to deliver a discourse and the decisive sentence tatra kho 
bhagavā bhikkhū āmantesi, etc., found at the very beginning of the 
Nidāna-vagga (SN II 1,9), is missing." Therefore, no suttanikkhepa 
can be determined for most suttantas of the Sagatha-vagga. This 
formal difference draws a clear line between this and all following 
vaggas of the Nikaya. Consequently, the position of the suttanikkhepas 
indicates, as it were, that the ‘real’ or *true' Samyutta-nikaya begins 
only with the Nidàna-vagga.? 

Indeed, the Sagatha-vagga, which is in many respects quite dif- 
ferent from the rest of the Samyutta-nikaya, shows more similarities to 
collections assembled in the Khuddaka-nikaya such as the Sutta-nipata 





7 The suttanikkhepas are discussed in von Hinüber 1996: § 230. 

* The first suttanta of the Sagatha-vagga that would allow determining a 
suttanikkhepa is the beginning of the second Vagga 2. Nandana-vagga 
(SN 15,19). 

? Cf. also the pertinent remarks by Bodhi 2000: I 13. If not indicated other- 
wise, translations from the Samyutta-nikaya follow Bhikkhu Bodhi’s 
(Bodhi 2000). 
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than to its own Nikaya. Therefore, the question arises why the short 
pieces collected in the Sagātha-vagga are not placed in the Khuddaka- 
nikaya, but at the beginning of the Samyutta-nikaya instead. 

It is, however, not only the form of the texts, which is similar to 
texts in the Khuddaka-nikāya, the same is true for their content. 
Like, for instance, Dhammapada verses, which often have no rec- 
ognizable connection to Buddhism but, on the contrary, are parallel 
to Brahmanical literature such as the (Rau 1959 [2012]; cf. Franke 
1906 [1978]: 344—399 and Hegarty 2018) verses ofthe Sagātha-vagga, 
too, frequently if not mostly contain general maxims devoid of any 
Buddhist content, as illustrated by the following random example: 


kimsu rathassa pannanam 

kimsu pannanam aggino 
kimsu ratthassa pannanam 

kimsu pannanam itthiya 
dhajo rathassa pafifíanam 

dhümo pannänam aggino 
raja ratthassa pannanam 

bhatta pafinanam itthiyā, 

SN 141,21*-42,2*. 

What is the token of a chariot? What is the token of fire? 
What is the token of a kingdom? What is the token of a 
woman? The standard is the token of a chariot; smoke is 
the token of fire; The king is the token of a kingdom; the 
husband is the token of a woman. 


This is, of course, in stark contrast to the often highly technical matters 
discussed in the following vaggas. Therefore, the obvious question 
arises, why this material was inserted into the Samyutta-nikaya and not 
into the Khuddaka-nikaya, where it clearly belongs. A perhaps likely 
guess is the following. 
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The Sagatha-vagga preserves on the whole material that is very 
disparate and consists of a large variety of verses, which, it seems, 
were current in and assembled from the collective memory of early 
Buddhist monks, who had learned and used to rehearse them even 
before they joined the Buddha. 

For, some verses, which were, in all likelihood, originally pre-Buddhist 
or originated outside Buddhism, seem to have been adapted, however 
loosely, to Buddhism. The following verses, which are placed in the 
Yakkha-samyutta,'° although they deal with a Pisaci, lend them- 
selves as a clear example:!! 


ma saddá kari Piyankarä 

bhikkhu dhammapadani bhäsate 
api dhammapadam vijāniyā 

patipajjema hitàya no siya 
[pāņesu samyamāmase 

sampajānamusā na bhanàmase] 
sikkhema susīlam attano 

api muccema pisācayoniyā, 

SN 1209,23*-30*. 





10 The Chinese translations of this samyutta are discussed in the present 
volume by Bingenheimer 2020 (see his translation and discussion of 
SA? 320 [‘The Mother of Pingala’]). The Chinese versions show a 
markedly stronger Buddhist colour than the much older Theravada 
text. — The name Piyankara occurs in Pali only in these verses; ac- 
cording to Edgerton 1953, s.v. the same name is attributed to other 
persons in Buddhist Sanskrit texts. Still another name is attested at 
Kanaganahalli, Nakanishi and von Hinüber 2014: 99 [III 2.25]: yakhi 
piyekaramata, “The Yaksı, the mother of Piyekara”. 

The faulty meter of the verses has been corrected. The same metrical 
errors are preserved in the quotation in Sv 410,1*-8*: piyarikara [without 
pluti]; bhasati; api ca; vijaniya. 
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Do not make a sound, Piyankara! The monk recites words 
ofthe Dhamma. If we understand the word of the Dhamma, 
we want to follow it; this will be beneficial for us. [We will 
control ourselves in respect to the lives (of others), we will 
not speak consciously any lie.] We should train ourselves 
in good behaviour, perhaps we will be freed from our 
rebirth as Pisacas. 


Within these Vaitalrya verses the line panesu samyamamase / sam- 
pajānamusā na bhanämase clearly does not really scan.'? This can 
be taken as an indication that it is most likely a secondary though old 
insertion in order to give a Buddhist touch to the verses. Moreover, 
it remains doubtful whether or not the bhikkhu mentioned here 
originally was a Buddhist or any other ascetic. The Dhamma, re- 
ferred to by the poet who conceived these lines, which according to 
the accompanying prose were recited by Anuruddha, is not neces- 
sarily that of the Buddha. Therefore, it remains equally doubtful 
whether or not the commentary is right in connecting the dhamma- 
padāni to the Appamāda-vagga of the Dhammapada (Dhp 21-32)."? 

Be this as it may, the remark of Buddhaghosa shows how easily 
these verses could be adapted to Buddhist discourse, if they were 
originally composed in a non-Buddhist environment. Of course, the 





12 However, pänesu samyamämase could be a sloka-pada b replacing a 
vaitaliya-pada a according to Smith 1949 [2001]: 1159 [§ 8.5]. 
dhammapadani ti iha pätiyekkam sangaham ārūļhā chabbisativagga 
tanti adhipetā. tatra thero tasmim samaye antovihāre nisinno madhu- 
rassarena sarabhannam katva appamadavaggam bhasati, Spk I 308,34— 
309,3, “Words of the Dhamma’: Here this refers to the text tradition in 
twenty-six chapters [i.e., the Dhammapada], which constitutes a sep- 
arate collection. At that time, the Elder was sitting there in a monastery 
and recited the Appamāda-vagga with sweet intonation” (cf. sarabhafifia- 
pariyosane, “at the end of the recitation”, at Vin I 196,37). 
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monk mentioned in the first line may have recited verses similar to 
those collected in the Dhammapada, a text that, like the Sagatha-vagga, 
contains a mixture of Buddhist, semi-Buddhist, and non-Buddhist 
material. Therefore, both collections share the common feature that 
they preserve verses from the collective memory of monks, most 
likely dating back to the early period of orality in our text tradition. 

If the chequered material preserved in the Sagatha-vagga was 
collected that early, it is perhaps an initial attempt to secure the 
many floating oral texts, which resulted in one of the first ‘minor’, 
that is, Ahuddaka texts. This might have happened even before the 
Khuddaka-nikaya was conceived as a collection for all the many in- 
dependent floating texts and for everything that would not fit any- 
where else in the first four Nikayas (Lamotte 1958: 171-174 = 1988: 
156-159). 

Titles of originally independent texts, which were later incorpo- 
rated into the Khuddaka-nikaya are indeed known from various 
partly very early sources beginning with the Bairat inscription of 
Ašoka up to the much later the Divyāvadāna.!* Putting such texts 
together did not and could not result in any systematized collection 
like the first four Nikayas. Therefore, content and number of texts 
ultimately included in the Khuddaka-nikaya necessarily vary con- 
siderably not only from school to school, but even within Theraväda 
as the description of the canon preserved in the introduction to the 
Sumangalavilasini shows. Moreover, the Khuddaka-nikaya was the 
last collection to remain open for additions." 

Ifthese shghtly speculative assumptions concerning the formation 
of the Sagatha-vagga are approximately correct, this is another in- 
dication of the high age of its content in terms of relative chronology, 





14 Cf. Lamotte 1958: 172 = 1988: 157 and von Hinüber 1996: § 97. 
15 For details see von Hinüber 1996: $$ 85, 97—99, 119 and note 16 below. 
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because it would predate the formation of the Khuddaka-nikaya. For, 
according to the Theravada tradition this Nikaya existed already at 
the time when the report on the first council was composed, which 
mentions ‘five Nikayas’, but not yet an Abhidhamma-pitaka (panca 
nikāye pucchi, Vin II 287,27).!6 

A further indication of a pre-Khuddaka-nikaya origin of the Sagatha- 
vagga besides its uneasy accommodation in the Samyutta-nikaya 
may be found in the Varigīsa-samyutta (SN I 185—196).'” All verses 
spoken by this monk were collected with slight variations in the 
Thera-gāthā (Th 1209—1262), where, however, sixteen verses in (mostly) 
tristubh meter from the Vangisa-sutta of the Sutta-nipata (Sn 343— 
358 = Th 1263—1278)!* are added to the fifty-three (mostly) slokas 





'6 According to the survey of the Theravada canon at Sv 15,22-27 the Digha- 
bhanakas put the Khuddaka-nikaya, which they call Khuddakagantha, 
into their Abhidhamma-pitaka: Khuddakagantho ... Abhidhammapitakasmim 
yeva samgaham äropayimsu, Sv 15,25-26. However, if the account of the 
first council is accepted, the five Nikayas predate the Abhidhamma-pitaka. 
Therefore, the Digha-bhanakas seem to preserve an old tradition, ac- 
cording to which Abhidhamma texts were first put into the Khuddaka-nikaya 
and remained there even after the Abhidhamma-pitaka was created. 
Looking back, this arrangement almost necessarily seemed to have 
happened the other way around, with the Khuddaka texts being incor- 
porated into the Abhidhamma-pitaka. This, however, does not make 
any sense at all in spite of the heroic attempt to justify the arrangement 
of the Digha-bhanakas ex post in Sv-pt I 29,13-18. The same process 
was repeated much later, when again an isolated Abhidhamma text, the 
Patisambhidamagga, was embedded in the Khuddaka-nikaya, because a 
closed Abhidhamma-pitaka no longer allowed any addition (see note 15 
above). The formation of the Khuddaka-nikaya will be discussed in 
detail in a forthcoming publication. 

This samyutta is put into a comparative perspective by Choong 2007. 
'8 The last sloka of the Mahā-vagga (Th 1279) does not occur in the Sutta- 

nipäta. 
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extracted from the Sagatha-vagga. So many verses are ascribed to no 
other Thera; Vangisa's exceptionally rich poetic heritage therefore fills 
the whole Mahā-nipāta, which is the last and longest chapter of the 
Thera-gatha. 

This is no wonder because Vangisa was considered in the Etad- 
agga-vagga of the Anguttara-nikaya as the first among those monks 
who possess presence of mind combined with poetical vision and 
inspiration.!” 

Before Vangīsa entered the Sarigha, he was not only a skull tap- 
per who could predict the rebirth of the person whose skull he had in 
his hand, but first of all a gifted poet, who probably even made a 
living from poetry as a verse in the Varigisa-samyutta suggests:”' 
kāveyyamattā” vicarimha pubbe 

gamagamam purapuram 
ath’ addasama sambuddham 

saddhā no udapajjatha, 

SN I 196,12-13* = Th 1253. 
Drunk with the skill in composing poetry, formerly, we 
wandered from village to village, from fortified place to 
fortified place. Then we saw the awakened one. Faith 
arose in us. 





AN I 24, 1-21: etad-aggam, bhikkhave, mama savakanam bhikkhunam ... 
patibhanavantanam yadidam Vangiso. 

20 Taddei 1979 and 1983 = 2003: I 189-227. Additional images from 
private collections in Japan that were unknown to Taddei are found in 
Kurita 2003: 273, nos. 578 and 579; cf. also Santoro 2010 

Translation after Norman 2007: 124. That Vangisa might have made a 
living from poetry is confirmed by the commentary on kāveyyam at DN I 
11,10, Sv 95,30: jivikatthaya kabbakaranam. 

This word occurs again at SN I 110,22*; Geiger’s translation at SN I 
196,12* “berauscht von Wahrsagerei” is untenable. 
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The wording gamagamam purapuram might echo a situation in the 
Vedic world with kavis wandering from one migrating group (grama) 
to the next, from one fortified place (pur) to the next” offering their 
services.” While the word kavi has a highly positive connotation in 
Vedic Sanskrit, the occupation ofa kavi is viewed with suspicion in 
Buddhism, and enumerated among the ‘wrong ways of making a 
living’ (micchajiva, DN I 11,6-10). 

Itis therefore only natural that, because of his former profession, 
Vangisa was assumed to have composed an exceptional number of 
verses as a gifted patibhanakavi. 

This early technical term of Indian poetics corresponds to what 
would be called an extempore poet today, who is defined in the com- 
mentary on the enumeration of the four classes of poets in the Catukka- 
nipata of the Anguttara-nikaya as someone who “composes in a 
moment by using his imagination like the Thera Vangisa.”” 

In contrast to the Sagatha-vagga, where Vangisa's verses are 
embedded in a well-structured series of twelve short suttantas of 
mostly four of five verses,”° the same verses follow each other in an 
unstructured sequence in the Thera-gāthā. This is not an isolated 





25 The usage of the word pur is investigated by Rau 1976 [2012]: 861—907; 
Rau's results are contested by Stuhrmann 2008. In the Rgveda the for- 
tified purs are inhabited by the enemies of the Aryans. 

24 This was observed already by Pischel and Geldner 1889: XXIV and 

166. — On the idea of the kavi in the Rgveda as contrasted to Pali usage 

cf. Jamison 2007: 144 (cf. index s.v. kavi). 

The four classes of poets are: cintakavi, sutakavi, atthakavi, patibhana- 

kavi, AN II 230,11-13 with Mp III 211,9-13: yo cintetva kavyam karoti, 

ayam cintākavi nama; yo sutvā karoti, ayam sutakavi nama; yo ekam 
attham nissaya karoti, ayam atthakavi nama; yo tam khanam yeva van- 
gisatthero viya attano patibhanena karoti, ayam patibhanakavi nama ti. 

Because the Varigisa-(Nigrodhakappa-)sutta is markedly longer and con- 

tains a dialogue, it is accommodated in the Culla-vagga of the Sutta-nipata. 
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case, because the same is true for most of the long nipātas at the end 
of the Thera-gatha, where verses of different origin are patched to- 
gether without paying much attention to content or coherence." 

It is therefore conceivable that Vangisa's verses were extracted 
from their respective contexts in the Sagatha-vagga and united with 
those found in the Sutta-nipata, when the Thera-gāthās were assembled 
to be ultimately included into the Khuddaka-nikaya. 

In sum, if the Sagatha-vagga can be considered as some sort of 
forerunner of the Khuddaka-nikaya, the texts united here could be 
included as Khuddaka texts before the Khuddaka-nikaya, only here 
in the four Nikayas available at the time.?* For, they could neither be 
accommodated in the Digha- or Majjhima-nikāyas, because the in- 
dividual pieces are too short and because their literary form differs 
considerably from, quite often hardly resembles a suttanta, nor could 
they be inserted into the Ariguttara-nikaya, because there is nothing 
numerical in these texts. 

If this admittedly conjectural explanation is approximately cor- 
rect, the position of the Sagatha-vagga within the Samyutta-nikaya 
can be understood. At the same time, structural arguments derived 
from the literary form would again support the high antiquity of 
verses and connected stories, which is likely also for various other 
reasons discussed in the following. 

Before entering into some smaller, mostly linguistic details, which 
connect the Sagatha-vagga (and other texts of the Samyutta-nikaya) 





27 The only exception is the Tālaputatthera-gāthā in the Pafifiasa-nipàta, 


which vaguely seems to form a unified whole as observed by Norman 
2007 (reviewed by Kieffer-Pülz 2008 and Wright 2008): 310 on Th 1091— 
1145. 

It is conceivable that a period during which only four Nikayas existed is 
mirrored in the Chinese version of the *Mahaparinirvana-sütra, T 5 
and its elaboration T 6; cf. Przyluski 1926-1928 : 81 and 85, and on T 5 
and T 6 Park 2008 [2010]. 
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to the Veda, a look at some of the individual Samyuttas of the Sagatha- 
vagga is useful. For, particularly its last chapter, the Sakka-samyutta 
(SN 1216-240) clearly follows Vedic literary traditions.” 

Many of the short suttantas in the Sakka-samyutta are brief sto- 
ries told by the Buddha and introduced by bhütapubbam, ‘once upon 
a time’, an introduction also used in jdtakas.*° Only very rarely this 
introduction is replaced by sakko devanam indo pubbe manussa- 
bhūto (SN 1 228,13; SN I 229,4; SN I 231,15, etc.) “formerly, Sakka, 
the king of Gods, as a human ...”. In still other suttantas the Buddha 
is questioned about Sakka, or Sakka comes in person to meet the Buddha. 

Although there are other samyuttas devoted to various heavenly 
beings (Devata-samyutta (SN 1), Devaputta-samyutta (SN 2), Yakkha- 
samyutta (SN 10)) only two samyuttas of the Sagatha-vagga (Brahma- 
samyutta (SN 6), Sakka-samyutta (SN 11)) are concentrating on one 
particular deity only, and it is certainly not by chance that these are 
the Gods Brahmä and Sakka. 

At the time when Buddhism began, Indra's position as one of the 
most important Vedic Gods was already waning with Brahma rising 
to the position of the supreme god of the pantheon for a short period. 
This transitional period of ancient Indian religious history, which is 
contemporary with early Buddhism, forms an intermediate phase 
between the earlier Vedic and the later Hindu religions as observed 
by Paul Hacker (1913-1979). Interestingly this “Brahmaism”, as it 
was called by Hacker (1964 [1978]), can be traced mainly through the 
oldest layers of the Puränas and Buddhist texts.*! However, in spite 





2 This Samyutta is studied from a comparative perspective by Bingen- 


heimer 2008b; cf. also Bingenheimer 2008a and Choong 2012. 
30 Cf von Hinüber 1998 (reviewed by von Simson 1999, Caillat, 1999/2000 
and Rocher 2003): 183—185 and 188-190. 
McGovern 2012 discusses corresponding developments in the Maha- 
bhàrata without referring to Hacker 1964 [1978]; cf. also Bailey 1983. 
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of his high importance at the time, Brahma Sahampati appears but 
rarely even in the Brahma-samyutta. However, he acts at decisive 
moments, for instance, when the Buddha overcomes his initial reluc- 
tance to teach only after the intervention of Brahma (SN I 136-140, etc.). 

Sakra or Indra, on the other hand, was the chief of the Gods 
during a period, which was obviously past already, and which pre- 
dates that of ‘Brahmaism’ as indicated very clearly by bhütapubbam, 
*once in the past', used to introduce the many relevant stories. 

While Sakra ruled, there was an eternal conflict between the 
Gods (devas) and the Asuras as the opponents of the Gods, which 
pervades the Brahmana texts. Although this persistent conflict is the 
same in both, in Vedic texts and in the Sakka-samyutta, there is a 
difference. In the Veda the conflict mostly revolves around the 
sacrifice. This aspect of the conflict has left no trace in Buddhist 
texts. A common feature is, however, that the Gods are afraid and 
need help, usually from Prajapati in the Veda. This can be illustrated 
by the Dhajagga-suttanta (SN I 218-220), which remains very 
popular among Theravada Buddhists until today.*” 

Again a war broke out between the Gods and the Asuras, and this 
is introduced as usual by “once in the past, monks, a war between the 
Gods and the Asuras broke out" (bhütapubbam bhikkhave devasura- 
samgamo samupabbulho, SN 1218,30). 





32 The Sanskrit version is published by Waldschmidt 1959 [1967]: 378-388. 
It is remarkable that the ‘Vedic’ part of the story (SN I 218,31—219,26) is 
removed from its initial position as an introduction and shrinks from 
about 28 lines of Pali to one fourth of only 7 lines of Sanskrit text; no 
Vedic god except Indra is mentioned in the Sanskrit version. This text cor- 
responds to the Mahasütra no. 6: Dhvajāgra-nāma-mahāsūtra in Skilling 
1994: 290-309, cf. introduction, p. XXIII, and Skilling 1997: 441—467, 
Introduction to Mahāsūtra 6 (Dhvajāgra-nāma-mahāsūtra [2]), cf. pp. 
64—66. 
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These stories begin regularly with the wording °-samgamo sam- 
upabbülho, which occurs in the canonical language only in this 
phrase with only the past participle of the verb being actually at- 
tested. It echoes Vedic models like, for instance, devas ca ha và asu- 
ras ca samgramam samayatanta (Gopathabrahmana 1,3.5). 

Now, before the battle actually begins, Sakka exhorts the Gods: 
*When you feel fear arising then look at the top of my standard, and 
your fear will disappear."? However, in case the Gods are unable to 
see his standard, Sakka suggests that they look at that of Pajapati, 
Varuna or Isäna and, in doing so, invokes part ofthe Vedic pantheon 
with Prajapati, Varuna and Rudra. These Gods are mentioned to- 
gether only once again in the Theravada Tipitaka in a slightly longer 
sequence of names in the Tevijja-suttanta of the Digha-nikaya (DN 
3), where the following Gods are invoked: Indra, Soma, Varuna, 
Išāna, Maharddhi, and Yama.** It is remarkable that the names of 
the principal Gods of the later Hindu pantheon, Siva and Visnu, are 
not yet included,” and even Siva's name appears in disguise under 
his older name Isäna or Rudra. This is clearly still the world of the 
Vedic Gods, with Indra being named first, and not yet the interme- 





33 Sakka uses a formula typical to oral texts to describe fear: bhaya cham- 


bhitatta lomahamsa (2-444). 

Indam avhayama, somam avhayama, varunam avhayama, isanam av- 
hayama, pajapatim avhayama, brahmam avhayama, mahiddhim av- 
hayāma, yamam avhayāmā ti, DN I 244,2528. A Vedic parallel to these 
enumerations from the Atharvaveda is pointed out by Bollée 1981: 174; 
cf. also Siva, Varuna, Kubera, Sakra, Brahma (Divydvadana 1,9) and 
Siva, Varuna, Kuvera, Mahendra, Upendra (Divyāvadāna, 232,1). The 
god Mahiddhi occurs only here; it is neither commented upon at Sv 402 
nor at Sv-pt I 521. 

Visnu is mentioned in the Mahasamaya-suttanta (DN 14) as Venhu, 
DN II 259,22*. 
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diate phase of the later “Brahmaistic” period with Brahmä as the 
highest god, who appears only near the end of this list of Gods lead 
by Indra. 

However, Sakka’s plan did not and could not work, and the fear 
ofthe Gods in battle with the Asuras was not dispelled. Therefore, 
as sometimes in the Veda as well, Sakka himself becomes afraid and 
disappears. The Buddha explains the reason: “For Sakka, who is not 
free from passion, hatred and delusion, disappeared, fleeing fearful, 
paralyzed, frightened.'?* 

With this explanation the story takes a Buddhist turn. For, the 
Buddha contrasts himself to Sakka and compares the fear of the Gods 
in battle to that of his monks exposed to loneliness in the wilderness 
under a tree or in an empty house. If fear overcomes them, they 
should remember the Buddha, the Sangha or the Dhamma, and their 
fear will disappear. For, in contrast to Sakka, the Buddha is of course 
free from passion, etc., and not subject to flight, but unshakable. 

However, the Buddha must be remembered in a very formal way 
by reciting a protective formula recommended for this particular 
purpose. This is the well-known iti pi so bhagavā araham samma- 
sambuddho vijjacaranasampanno sugato lokavidü anuttaro purisa- 
dammasärathi sattha devamanussanam buddho bhagava (SN I 
219,31-33), which is until today used as a kind of Buddhist creed. 

Although the background-story clearly has Vedic undertones, the 
wording of the protective formula has its formal roots in a different 
non-Buddhist tradition. As Heinz Bechert (1932-2005) demonstrated, 
the iti pi so is composed in rhythmical prose by using what he calls 





36 Sakko hi bhikkhave avitarägo avitadoso avitamoho bhiru chambhi uttrasi 
palayi, SN 1219,26. Again, formulas typical for oral text composition are 
used: avītarāga, avitadosa, avitamoha (5+5+5) and bhiru, chambhin, 
uttrasin (2+2+3). 
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proto-vedhas (Bechert 1988; Bizot and von Hinüber 1994). Vedhas 
occur in Middle-Indic texts, in early Buddhist and in contemporary 
Jain narrative and magical literature.? On the other hand, vedhas are 
alien to Vedic literature.** 

Thus it is possible to trace two non-Buddhist, or better perhaps 
pre-Buddhist traditions in the Dhajagga section of the Sakka-samyutta: 
The story is derived from Vedic models and the protective formula 
may be based on another popular tradition of narrative as well as 
magic literature.” 

The reference to the Vedic god Sakra is used in the introduction 
to the iti pi so only as a contrastive background; the image of Sakka 
as being fearful himself is presented without any immediate refer- 
ence to the teaching of the Buddha. Only in the second part the short 
suttanta is integrated into Buddhism. 

Moreover, there are not only verses such as those mentioned 
above, but also stories without any connection to Buddhism. When 
the eternal war between the Gods and the Asuras rages once again, 
some virtuous reis, who live peacefully together by the shore of the 
ocean are aware that the Gods are virtuous (dhammika) and that the 
Asuras are not. Therefore, they fear danger from the Asuras during 
the imminent war and, consequently, resolve to approach Sambara, 
the king of Asuras in order to ask him for abhaya, ‘freedom from 
fear and danger’. Sambara, however, rather harshly refuses: 





57 Cf. also von Hinüber 2018. 

38 A different type of rhythmic prose is traced in the Veda by Brereton 
2006: 323-345. 

On a perhaps different non-Vedic literary narrative tradition cf. Jacobi 
1903 [1970] with additions in Brockington 1998: 144 (Brockington 
1998 is reviewed by Lienhard 1999 and von Hintiber 2002 [2009]) and 
von Hinüber 1994: 33; Jacobi 1903 [1970]: 304-306 with additions in 
Brockington 1998: 144. 
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isayo sambaram patta 
yacant’ abhayadakkhinam 
kamamkaro hi te datum 
bhayassa abhayassa vä 
[Sambara answers:] 
isinam abhayam natthi 
dutthanam sakkasevinam 
abhayam yadcamananam 
bhayam eva dadami vo 
[Then the rsis retort: ] 
abhayam yadcamananam 
bhayam eva dadasi no 
patiganhama te etam 
akkhayam hotu te bhayam 
yadisam vapate bijam 
tadisam harate phalam 
kalyāņakārī kalyanam 
pāpakārī ca papakam 
pavuttam tata te bijam 
phalam paccanubhossasi, 


SN I 227,21*-29*. 


The rsis went to Sambara and asked for the boon of 
safety: “It is up to you to grant danger or safety.” — 
“There is no safety for wicked ysis who side with Sakka. 
Although you beg for safety, I shall give you only dan- 
ger.” — “Although we begged for safety, you give us only 
danger. We accept that from you. May there be unper- 
ishable fear for you. Which seed you sow, that fruit you 
harvest, doing good, good (fruit), doing bad, bad (fruit). 
You have sown your seed, my dear, you are going to ex- 
perience the fruit.” 
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Thus cursed, poor Sambara is gripped by alarm three times during 
the night.” The only purpose of the story seems to be to denigrate 
one of the chiefs of the Asuras and, following the commentary, to 
provide the background for a second story. 

For, according to Buddhaghosa, Sambara fell seriously ill be- 
cause of this curse and his mind began to tremble. That is why he got 
the name Vepacitti. “From that time onwards, his mind gripped by 
disease trembled. For this very reason his second name Vepacitti 
originated" (tato patthaya gelannajatam cittam vepati. ten’ ev’ assa 
Vepacitti ti aparam namam udapādi, Spk I 347,15). In spite of this 
view of the commentary, Vepacitti, who is present in Buddhist 
Sanskrit texts under the names Vemacitrin or Vaimacitra, but absent 
from the Veda, and Sambara are two different Asuras, as still an- 
other story from the Sakka-samyutta confirms, which continues the 
story of the curse of the rsis, at least according to Buddhaghosa. 

Vepacitti the king of Asuras suffers from an undisclosed disease. 
When Sakka visits him to inquire about his health, Vepacitti asks 
Sakka to cure him as soon as he sees him approaching. Sakka is 
ready to help, but for a price: “Teach me, Vepacitti, the Sambara 
magic” (vācehi mam Vepacitti sambarimayam, SN I 239,1). Vepa- 
citti hesitates, consults with the Asuras, who strongly advise Vepa- 
citti against complying, and answers: 


mayavi maghavä sakka 
devarāja sujampati 
upeti nirayam ghoram 
sambaram va satam samam, 
SN 1239, 10*f. 





^' abhisatto rattiyd sudam tikkhattum ubbijji, SN I 228,2; so read with 
CPD, s.v. abhisatta; SN P? erroneously has abhisapito following SN I! 
and the Burmese tradition. 
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A magician, ‘liberal’ (maghavā) Sakka, king of Gods, 
lord of Suja, goes to a terrible hell for a century like 
Sambara. 


This clearly shows that post-Vedic Vepacitti and Vedic Sambara are 
different, as already pointed out by all translators of the Samyutta- 
nikaya. 

The commentary connects this disease to the curse of the rsis by 
pointing out that, because they were still alive at the time, Sakka 
might have asked them to revoke their curse. 

Although Sambara is well-known in Vedic literature and since the 
Rgveda an enemy of Indra, his career as a magician might begin only 
with this paragraph in the Sakka-samyutta. In the Veda, in contrast, 
Sambara is a powerful ruler over 99 puras or fortified places without 
being immediately connected to magic.*! Therefore, this feature of 
Sambara's personality could belong to a tradition of popular narrative 
literature rather, which is preserved in the Sagatha-vagga and clearly 
connected to Vedic mythology at first here, as far as we can see. 

While Sambara does not seem to have left many tangible traces 
in the extant Buddhist literature,“ the sambarasiddhi is, rarely, men- 
tioned as a kind of magic practice, particularly in texts emanating 
from Gunadya’s Brhatkathā such as Budhasvamin's Brhatkatha-sloka- 
samgraha or Somadeva's Kathasaritsagara, but only seldom other- 
wise as far as that can be gathered from the insufficient lexicographical 





^! It seems that Stuhrmann 2008: 34 considers all Asuras including Sam- 


bara as magicians: “Sambara wird mal mehr als Zauberer geschildert”. 
Still, Sambara is not explicitly called a *magician in contrast to his 
fellow-asura Pipru (Rgveda 10.138.3: pipror asurasya mäyino). 

Cf. Edgerton 1953: s.v. samvara (4). The sabarimaya (sambarimaya) is 
however mentioned in an Avadana from Gandhära: Lenz 2010: 74,165 
and 75 (with von Hinüber 2015c: 98). 
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aids available. Most likely the Sambarimaya (or Sambarisilpa, Naisa- 
dhiyacarita 6,14) was quite well known in ancient India, although it is 
but poorly presented in the extant sources. 

If it is correct that the Paišācī, which Gunadhya used in the failed 
attempt to create a worldly literary language on the basis of Buddhist 
Middle Indic, can be located in the region of Kaušāmbī (von Hinüber 
2001: § 101), both sources, the Sagätha-vagga and the Brhatkatha, 
may be rather close to each other in time and space. Consequently, 
the post-Vedic magician Sambara may have his roots in the eastern 
part of northern India, if the as usual fairly thin evidence can be 
stretched that far. At any rate, the Vedic connection between Sakra 
and Sambara is preserved in the Sagātha-vagga, although at a different 
level. In the Veda, Indra does not politely enquire about Sambara’s 
health, but simply slays the Asura. 

More interesting than this side-line is the image of Sakka as 
outlined in the Sagatha-vagga, when he encounters the Asuras as in 
the Veda, however in quite a different way. Indra is no longer neces- 
sarily the god of war, who fights the Asuras in battle, but a god be- 
having in a very civilized and friendly or, more appropriately put, in 
a Buddhist way. 

This can be demonstrated by an incident told in one of the stories 
in the Sakka-samyutta that emphasizes that Sakka is not subject to 
anger (kodha). An exceptionally ugly Yaksa sits down on Sakka’s 





4 Ollett 2017: 137 assumes (without referring to texts composed in Pai- 
saci [von Hinüber 2001: § 51] or to the grammars by Vararuci and Hema- 
candra [von Hinüber 2001: $8 65 and 66], which describe this language) 
that Paišācī was neither Sanskrit nor Prakrit nor Apabhramsa and as 
such an “imaginary language". Indeed, like Pali (von Hinüber 2001: § 
40), which is not discussed in any detail in Ollett’s book, Paisaci can be 
considered as an ‘artificial’ language and as such outside the trinity of 
Sanskrit/Prakrit/Apabhramsa. 
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seat in heaven (SN I 237,15-238,24).** When the Gods notice the 
outrageous Yaksa, they get angry, and the Yaksa becomes “more and 
more handsome, more and more beautiful, more and more pleas- 
ant"? the angrier they get, because as a kodhabhakkha he feeds on 
anger. However, when Sakka himself finally approaches and salutes 
the Yaksa respectfully announcing his name three times “I am, dear 
sir, Sakka, the lord of the Gods" the beauty of the Yaksa wanes, he 
becomes ugly again and in the end disappears. After sitting down on 
his throne, Sakka addresses the Gods with two verses stating that he 
himself is forgiving and never angry for a long time, or, in case he 
should get angry, he would not speak harsh words. This is a world of 
a difference from the Vedic Indra. 

Similarly, Sakka's friendly and peaceful ways are underlined 
when the god Sakka and the Asura Vepacitti jointly pay a visit to the 
virtuous rsis this time living somewhere in the wilderness (SN I 
226,10-227,2). The pompous Vepacitti enters the hermitage by the 
main entrance and retains his sandals 6 and sword, and has his royal 
umbrella held over his head, while the modest and polite Indra duly 
removes all his royal insignia and enters through an ordinary gate.“ 





^ bhütapubbam aūnataro yakkho dubanno okotimako sakassa devanam 


indassa asane nisinno ahosi, SN I 237,17-18. For a discussion of oko- 
timaka, a word that occurs only in formulas, cf. von Hinüber 1994: 17-20. 
Moreover, the formula patilenissami patikottissami pativattessami, SN 
II 265,5 (6+6+6) contains another word of this type: patilenissami occurs 
only in this formula, which is used only here in the Theravada canon. 

^5 abhirüpataro, dassaniyataro, pāsādikataro, SN 1 237,24-25: (6+6+6). 

^$ ataliyo upāhanā, SN 1226,15 = MN II 155,7, which means hardly ‘boots’ 
as Bodhi 2000: 327 translates; Geiger's 1930 [2003]: 355 guess is *fest- 
sitzende Schuhe’. The meaning of ataliyo is unclear, cf. CPD, s.v. atalī 
and Cone 2001: I 49, s.v. atali. 


^7 The Sekkhiya rules nos. 57-61 of the Patimokkha prescribe a correspond- 
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As a consequence of his rude behaviour, the rsis ignore Vepacitti 
altogether and greet only Indra in a verse, addressing him as deva- 
raja and sahassanetta, *Thousand-eyed one’. 

This name Sahassanetta / Sahasranetra is used in the Sanskrit 
epics as a variant of the older Vedic Sahasraksá, which also survives 
as sahassakkhi in Pali. This and some other names of Indra are ex- 
plained in the Sagatha-vagga in a small series of parallel deriva- 
tions:* “Formerly, Sakka, the king of Gods, as a human being ...” 
(sakko ... devanam indo pubbe manussabhüto ..., SN 1229,45, etc.): 

1. was a young Brahman named Magho, therefore his name is 
Maghava; 

2. he gave gifts in every fortified place (pure pure danam adasi, 
SN 1229,8), therefore his name is Purindada; 

3. he gave gifts in the right way, therefore he is Sakka (sakka- 
ccam danam adasi, SN 1229,10), 

4. he provided a space to live in, therefore he is Vasava (ava- 
satham adāsi, SN I 229,12); moreover, 

5. Sakka, the king of Gods, can think of a thousand items in a 
moment, therefore he is Thousand-eyed (sakko devanam indo sa- 
hassam pi atthanam muhuttam cinteti, SN I 229,14); 

6. Sakka the king of Gods, has the Asura maiden Suja as his wife, 
therefore he is Sujampati (sakkassa devanam indassa suja nama 
asurakanna pajapati ahosi, SN I 229,17-18), and finally 

7. Sakka, the king of Gods, is the ruling sovereign of the Thirty-two 
Gods, therefore he is the King of the Gods (sakko devanam indo 
tavatimsanam issariyadhipaccam rajjam karesi, SN I 229,18). 





ing behaviour, when they forbid monks to teach someone, who holds an 
umbrella, etc. in his hand (Vin IV 200,9-201,9: chatta-° (57), danda-? 
(58), sattha-° (59), āvudha-pāni (60), sa-upāhana (61)). 

These names together with their derivations in the Chinese translations of 
the Samyukta-agama are discussed by Bingenheimer 2008b: 154-157. 
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The last ‘etymology’ connects to the following narrative and in- 
troduces the story telling how Sakka gained his position as king of 
the Gods after a series of six vratas. 

The explanations given here are not only quite different from 
those current in the Vedic world, but, plainly and probably, even 
intentionally wrong and distorted. Indra’s name Maghavä, which is 
used only in the nominative in Pali, occurs in the Sagatha-vagga and 
again in a single Jataka verse: “Whom the Gods call Lord of Suja 
and whom they call in the world of men Maghavä” (yam ahu devesu 
sujampatiti, maghava nam àhu manussaloke, Ja IV 403,27-28* = Ja 
V 137,26-27*). The word maghavan- ‘liberal, making gifts’ is well-known 
in Vedic and survives also in the later language. It might occur in the 
meaning ‘liberal’ even in the Sagatha-vagga in the slightly ironic 
refusal of Vepacitti to hand over the sambaramaya to Indra, when he 
calls Indra maghava sakka ‘liberal Sakka’ although Sakka offers his 
help only if he is rewarded by being taught an obviously powerful 
magic spell, indeed a very liberal offer! 

Likewise, Indra as Vasava, the chief of the eight Vasus, remains 
popular in epic and Puränic literature, where he has, however, to cede 
the leadership of the Vasus to Agni and Visnu. Again, the Buddhists 
are of course aware of the correct meaning of Vasava as shown in 
the Mahāsamaya-suttanta of the Dīgha-nikāya.*? Sakka's name Purin- 
dada seems to be a conscious distortion of his attribute puramdara, 
*destroyer of fortified places’, current since the time of the Rgveda. 
The thousand eyes of Indra are explained in the Veda by a curse of 
the rsi Gautama. The story is told in the Ahalya myth, which is alluded 
to already in the Satapatha-, Jaiminiya- and Sadvimsa-Brahmanas, 





4 vasunam vāsavo settho sako 'p’ägä purindado, DN II 260,1* with: vasū- 


nam devatanam settho vasavo yo sakko ti ca, purindado ti ca vuccati, so 
pi agato, Sv 690,20-22. 
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while the full version has been transmitted only in the epics (Söhnen- 
Thieme 1996). 

It is therefore hard to imagine that all these partly very popular 
Vedic traditions were completely unknown to the authors of the 
Sagatha-vagga, particularly because some of them are referred to 
elsewhere in the Tipitaka. The relevant knowledge was introduced 
into Buddhism by those Brahmins, who were among the early fol- 
lowers of the Buddha, if the tradition is taken at face value. At least 
some of them should have known the Veda well.’ Therefore, the 
distorted ‘etymologies’ were most likely invented purposefully in 
order to attribute some almost Buddhist features to Sakka such as 
giving excessively, etc. 

Knowledge of the Veda is also demonstrated by the use of a 
corresponding vocabulary in Buddhist texts. The Vinaya term pārājika 
is a prominent example, which connects the language of early Bud- 
dhism closely to that of the Veda. Another instructive instance is the 
designation for a certain type of clothing called samkacchika, be- 
cause in this particular case Vedic vocabulary is not only continued, 
but also supplemented by evidence from early Buddhist usage." 
Although neither word occurs in the Sagatha-vagga, this text is nev- 
ertheless connected to the Veda by other linguistic features, because 
rare words or grammatical constructions, which were described by 
ancient Indian grammarians, do occur here.’ So far unnoticed is the 
technical word Sanskrit kaumārī > Pali komari: 





"H Brahmanical knowledge as documented in Theravada texts is traced by 


Falk 1988 or Oberlies 1997. 

5! The word päräjika is discussed by von Hinüber 1985: 62 = 2009: 43; 
for additional details see von Hintiber (forthcoming). On samkaksika 
see Analayo and von Hinüber 2016. 


9 The first to notice a grammatical construction that is taught by Sanskrit 
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khattiyo dvipadam settho 

balivaddo catuppadam 
komari settha bhariyanam 

yo ca puttänam pubbajo, 

SN I 6,13*f. 

The Ksatriya 1s the best of bipeds, the ox of quadrupeds, a 
maiden is the best of wives, the first born is the best of 
sons. 


All three translators of the Sagatha-vagga, C.A.F. Rhys Davids (1857— 
1942) in 1917, Wilhelm Geiger (1856-1943) in 1930 and Bhikkhu 
Bodhi in 2000 seem to follow the editorial error of Léon Feer, who 
in 1884 preferred the Burmese kumārī to the superior Sinhalese 
reading komārī, which is confirmed in the meantime by the old man- 
uscripts from Northern Thailand. Consequently, Feer's error is duly 
corrected in the new edition of the Sagatha-vagga by G.A. Soma- 
ratne in 1998. It seems, however, that the significance of this change 
escaped Bhikkhu Bodhi, when he translated the Samyutta-nikaya. 
For, komārī corresponds to the rather rare technical Sanskrit word 
kaumari which, according to Patafjali, designates ‘a wife married 
when she still is a virgin" " 

In his important article on marriage customs common to ancient 
India and European antiquity Paul Thieme (1905-2001) was unable 
to trace an immediate Middle Indic correspondence to Sanskrit kau- 
mari, although he pointed out that komarapati (Ja Il 120,12*) occurs 
in a Jätaka verse.** At that time the Pali evidence from the Sagätha- 





grammarians, but found only in Pali was Franz Kielhorn (1840-1908) 
(Kielhorn 1898 [1969]). 
55 That this wife is considered as the best is underlined by the commentary: 
komari ti kumarikale gahitā. ayam sesabhariyanam settha, Spk I 33,25. 
> Thieme 1963 [1984]; cf. also komārasāmi, Ja I 397,14, komārikā bhā- 
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vagga almost necessarily escaped the attention of Thieme, because it 
was still hidden in the critical apparatus of Feer’s edition. Once re- 
covered, this is another link between the early Buddhist language 
and Vedic usage as described by Indian grammarians. It is perhaps 
not by chance that this precious evidence is preserved almost ex- 
clusively in the Sagatha-vagga and in Jataka verses, because the 
respective verses are embedded in the popular narrative literature of 
the oral period of the text tradition. 

A last example brings us back to the Sakka-samyutta. When, during 
one of the endless wars between Gods and Asuras, Vepacitti gives 
orders to capture Sakka: 


sace ... asurā jineyyum devā paräjeyyum yena nam sakkam 
devanam indam kanthepancamehi bandhanehi bandhitva 
mama santike āneyyātha asurapuram, 

SN I 221,5-7 
If the Asuras should win and the Gods were defeated, 
bind Sakka the lord of the Gods with fetters, with the fifth 
around his neck and bring him to me in the city of Asuras. 


The king of the Gods gives the same order in respect to Vepacitti; in 
the end, the Gods win, and Vepacitti is brought before Sakka in fetters. 

The crucial word in this story is kanthepaficamehi ‘with the fifth 
(fetter) around the neck’. This is the reading of the Burmese manu- 
scripts correctly preferred here by Feer to the Sinhalese manuscripts, 
which read kanthapancamehi.*> However, he seems to have errone- 
ously separated the compound, because kanfhe? paficamehi is printed, 
which looks like two separate words, but would not construe. For- 





riya, Ja VI 269,22* and Ja VI 570,30*, komārikā, Ja III 266,5*, komā- 
rikabhariya, Ja III 266,8. 
55 This reading is erroneously preferred in SN P. 
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tunately, the correct reading kanthepancamehi is confirmed as a 
compound by the sub-commentary, which was not available to Feer: 
kanthepancamehi ti kanthabandhanapancamehi, vibhatti-alopena 
niddeso, Spk-pt B* I 332,17, commenting on kanthepancamehi ti dvisu 
padesu hatthesu kanthe ca, Spk 1342,10-11, “kanthepancamehi means 
whose fifth of the fetters is around his neck; a word, in which the 
case ending has not been suppressed". 

This compound with a locative case ending in the first member 
can be explained by referring to Patafjali’s comment on Panini 
2.2.24, Varttika 12. The example for this particular bahuvrihi-com- 
pound given in the Mahabhasya is kanthesthah asya kalo kanthe- 
kalo, Mahābhāsya 1423,23.°° 

A similar rare compound with a locative case ending in the first 
member occurs in another story about Sakka: 


tasmim kho pana ... sangäme asurä jinimsu, devä paräjinimsu. 
paräjitä ca kho ... deva apäyamsv’ eva uttarenamukha, abhi- 
yamsv’ eva ne asurā. atha kho ... sakko devanam indo māta- 
lisangahakam gathaya ajjhabhasi 
kulavaka matali simbalismim 
isamukhena parivajjayassu 
kamam cajama asuresu panam 
mā-y-ime dijā vikulāvā ahesun ti.°’ 
evam bhaddanta vā ti kho ... mātalisangāhako sakkassa 





5° For details see von Hinüber (forthcoming); cf. also Wackernagel 1905: 
278 [$ 109 ad]. 

57 mā-y-ime dijā vikulāvakā ahesum is unmetrical; Feer quotes mā-y-ime 
dija vikulāvā ahesu, Ja I 203,11* so read m.c. with E*, C* in the Ja and 
manuscript B in SN I. SN P: mā-y-ime dijà vikulavakà eum (unmet- 
rical and against the manuscript tradition). On mā-y-ime [— —] cf. von 
Hinüber 2001: $ 270. 
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devanam indassa patissutva sahassayuttam ajanfiaratham 
paccudavattesi. atha kho ... asuranam etad ahosi: paccu- 
dävatto kho dani sakkassa devanam indassa sahassayutto 
ajannaratho. dutiyam pi kho devā asurehi sangamessanti 
ti bhità asurapuram eva pävi-simsu. iti kho ... sakkassa 
devanam indassa dhammen’ eva jayo ahosi ti, 

SN I 224,19-225,4; cf. AN IV 432,4-433,24. 


Once in the past the Gods and the Asuras were arrayed 
in battle. In that battle the Asuras won, the Gods were 
defeated. And being defeated the Gods withdrew with 
their faces turned towards the north while the Asuras 
pursued them. Then Sakka, the king of Gods, addressed 
Matali, his charioteer, with a verse: 

"Avoid, Matali, with your chariot pole the bird nests in 

the Simbali woods. 

With pleasure we give up our lives among the Asuras. 

May these birds not be without their nest." 
“Yes, your lordship", replied Mätali, the charioteer to Sakka, 
to the king of Gods and turned back the chariot to which a 
thousand thoroughbreds were yoked. “For another time 
the Gods will encounter the Asuras" thought the Asuras 
and, frightened, entered the fortified place of the Asuras. 
Thus victory was with Sakka, the king of Gods, only 
because of his righteousness. 


The word uttarenamukhā, ‘whose face is turned to the north’, is of 
particular interest in this paragraph. For, if the history of the text 
transmission is investigated,** it becomes soon obvious that the 
original reading was here, in the Anguttara-nikaya parallel and in 
other contexts uttaremukha. However, the original uttaremukha was 





58 This is done in von Hinüber (forthcoming). 
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changed by scribes to uttarenamukha in the course of the text trans- 
mission, because this rare formation was no longer understood. The 
first member of the compound uttare-? was replaced by uttarena, 
which is commonly used to indicate “in the north” in Pali, but never 
*uttare. Following an adaptation to what was erroneously felt as 
normal usage, the strange ungrammatical compound uttarena-mukha 
with an instrumental ending in °-ena in the first member was created.°? 
Once the original wording uttaremukha is recovered, this compound 
can be added to the corresponding word formation taught by Sanskrit 
grammarians. 

Besides this interesting grammatical detail, it should be noted 
that the righteousness of Sakka emphasized in this story as the rea- 
son of his victory, even though he was in fact fleeing, fits well the 
overall pattern of the Sakka-samyutta. As pointed out already, the 
Vedic god Indra is presented in this Buddhist context as quite a dif- 
ferent god from that in the Veda. He is no longer the bellicose war- 
rior, who slays his opponents including Sambara, the lord of ninety-nine 
strongholds, as in the Rgveda. This stark contrast between the Vedic 
Sakra and the Buddhist Sakka must have been striking to all con- 
temporary listeners who heard the stories told in the Sagatha-vagga. 
The difference is immediately obvious once Vedic Indra stories which 
must have been almost universally known at the time are com- 
pared. The reason for this remarkable shift in the image of Sakka is 
easy to guess. 





59? No compound with an instrumental ending in°-ena is listed by Wacker- 


nagel 1905: 278 [8 109 aß] with Debrunner 1957: 78. The compound 
uttarena-mukha is not discussed in Davane 1956. CPD, s.v. 'uttara, 2. 
and s.v. uttarenamukha, and Cone 2001, s.v. uttara', 2 (i), both list the 
word without further comment; neither dictionary mentions uttaremukha. 

60 The relevant material is collected in Rau 1966 [2012]: 1222-1226 and 
1973 [2012]: 1197-1221. 
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According to the Buddhist tradition there were many Brahmins 
among the first members of the early Buddhist Sangha who brought 
their own narratives with them. Moreover, Buddhists and Brahmins 
who never joined the Sangha were not living in separate worlds. 

Immediate evidence of contact between both parties can be traced 
again by the help of linguistic observations in an old formulation of 
introductions to suttantas which do not mention any monastery but 
Brahmin settlements and villages instead. Most important is the word- 
ing of these old introductions, which preceded the standard wording 
now prevalent. An example from the last paragraph of the Brahmana- 
samyutta in the Sagatha-vagga is apt to demonstrate that: 


evam me sutam ekam samayam bhagavä Sakkesu viharati 
— Khomadussam nàma Sakkānam nigamo*! — atha kho 
bhagava pubbanhasamayam nivāsetvā pattacivaram ādāya 
Khomadussam nigamam pindäya pävisi, 
SN I 184,2-5. 

Thus have I heard. At one time the Lord was dwelling in 
the land of the Sakyas. — There is a settlement of the Sakyas 
named Khomadussa. — Then the Lord dressed in the 
morning and with his bowl and robe entered the settle- 
ment Khomadussa for alms. 


The story begins by telling that because it was drizzling continuously 
the Buddha entered the assembly hall (sabhā) for shelter, where 
some Brahmin householders (brahmanagahapatika) were assembled 
in council on some business. They greeted the Buddha, who of course 
had no right at all to enter the assembly hall, with hostile words: 
“Who of these shavelings and who of these ascetics would know the 
rules of an assembly?” (ke ca mundaka samanaka ke ca sabha- 
dhammam jänissanti, SN I 184,12). Of course, the Buddha is able to 





61 Ee SN I! and Er SN P wrongly read nigame. 
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appease the Brahmins with a verse recalling that the only true 
assembly is where there are good people, etc. 

Two points are worthwhile noticing: The way in which the set- 
tlement (nigama) Khomadussa is introduced, and the fact that this 
settlement is inhabited by Brahmins. The wording ... viharati — 
Khomadussam nama Sakyanam nigamo — atha kho ... points to a 
parenthesis of place names as described by Karl Hoffmann (1915— 
1996).9 The original form is found, for instance, in the Majjhima- 
nikaya at the beginning of the Satipatthana-suttanta: “... The Lord 
stayed in the land of the Kurus. — There is a settlement in the land 
of the Kurus named Kammäsadhamma. — There ...” (... bhagava 
kurüsu viharati — kammāsadhammam nama kurūnam nigamo — tatra 
kho ..., MN 10 at MN I 55,28-30). In the Sagatha-vagga the pattern is 
slightly developed with tatra kho being replaced by atha kho. A 
nigama, *settlement',** inhabited by Brahmins is often mentioned in 
these formulas, while neither a Vedic pura, ‘fortified place’, nor 
nagara, ‘town’, occur. 

Although this parenthesis stands alone in the Sagatha-vagga, 
there are altogether eleven similar instances in other parts of the 
Samyutta-nikaya compared to eight parentheses in the thirty-four 
suttantas of the Digha-nikaya, and ten each in the one hundred 
fifty-two suttantas of the Majjhima-nikaya and in the Anguttara- 
nikaya adding up to thirty-nine introductions of this type. If Brah- 
mins are mentioned also in the respective suttantas, the villages or 
settlements are meeting places where Buddhists encountered Brah- 
mins as well as Vedic culture. 

Although these encounters were not always particularly friendly, 
occasionally Brahmins joined Buddhism. They brought with them 





62 This is discussed in detail in von Hinüber 2006 [2008 (2009)] [2019] 
(particularly 198-201). 
65 On the meaning of nigama cf. von Hinüber (forthcoming). 
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their knowledge of the Veda, Vedic mythology, ritual literature and 
narratives, where particularly Indra was difficult to avoid. More- 
over, this knowledge was in addition constantly intruding into Bud- 
dhism from the general intellectual environment dominated by 
Vedic culture. Thus it is only natural that all this left many traces in 
early Buddhist texts.‘* 

The first Buddhists had to establish themselves in a Vedic envi- 
ronment. They did so following a very Indian strategy by incorpo- 
rating Indra, if not as the highest, but as probably still one of the 
most popular Vedic Gods during the period into their own world by 
developing and transforming him into a friend and protector of the 
Buddha as well as of the Dharma. They thus included Sakra into 
Buddhism, where he loses his outstanding, but at the time already 
somewhat shaky position as one of the supreme Gods in the Vedic 
pantheon and becomes markedly subordinate to the Buddha. 

This reinterpretation and assimilation? of Indra to Buddhism 





64 [n the same way, the female ascetics, who became the first Buddhist 


nuns, brought with them and preserved certain rules, which they were 
used to following before they joined Buddhism (von Hinüber 2008 
[2019]: 17-19). The results reached in this article were criticized by 
Anälayo 2008. This criticism was refuted in the review of Mohr and 
Jampa Tsedroen (ed.) 2008 in von Hinüber 2015b [2019]: 197—201 and 
the review of Analayo 2016 in von Hinüber 2019: 93 note 8. A response 
to this review has been published in Analayo 2019. This will bring, as 
far as I am concerned, the discussion to an end. 

In later times, there was assimilation in the reverse direction, when 
Buddhist law came under the influence of Dharmasastra as pointed out 
by Schopen 2004 [1994]: 56; cf. also the paragraph on murder at Vibh-a 
382,29—383,32 compared to Manusmrti XI 127 (quoted from von Hinüber 
1995 [2009]: 43 note 102) and, in general terms, Bronkhorst 2016. Cor- 
respondingly, in art a Buddha image was adapted to Saivism in Mathurä 
(Krüger and Letz 2006). 


65 
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was possible at a time ofupheaval with many new, non-Vedic schools 
of thought emerging. Moreover, during the period when Buddhism 
originated, a shift from Indra to Brahmä as the supreme god of the 
pantheon had already begun. Both factors favoured and allowed the 
creation of a modified Buddhist image of Indra.°° 

The beginning and development of this “act of inclusivism’ (Paul 
Hacker)” can be observed best in the Sagätha-vagga, where Sakra/Sakka 
is still close to his Vedic roots, but the old Vedic mythology con- 
cerning this god is in course of being astutely assimilated and turned 
in a new direction. The conflict with the Asuras remains prominent, 
but victory is no longer gained by force and violence or sacrifice, but 
by methods preferred by the emerging religion, by the superiority of 
benevolent persuasion and righteous behaviour in accordance with 
the new Dhamma. Nowhere in the Tipitaka is this link between 
Veda and Buddhism more prominent than in the Sakka-samyutta of 
the Sagatha-vagga. 


It is my most pleasant obligation to acknowledge with thanks that the arti- 
cle profited from a thoughtful reading by ven. Dhammadinna. 





66 A parallel to this process is provided many centuries later by the ‘inten- 


tional cultural politics’ (“eine Art bewußter Kulturpolitik”) of the brothers 
Vidyaranya (Madhavacarya) and Säyana, who were able to redefine Sankara 
as the supreme philosopher of Hinduism at a time of upheaval when the 
empire of Vijayanagara was founded in the early fourteenth century 
after the collapse of the Hoysala kingdom following devastating Muslim 
raids in South India; cf. Hacker 1978: 478, and, in a larger context, Kulke 
1985 [1993]; cf. also Slaje 2010. 

$7 Hacker 1978: VIII; cf. also 386 and 599, and, following up and criti- 
cally evaluating Hacker's ideas, Oberhammer 1983 and Seyfort Ruegg 
2008: 97-99. 
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Abbreviations and Symbols 


Anguttara-nikaya 

Burmese edition 

Sinhalese edition 

The Critical Pali Dictionary (ed. Trenckner et al. 1924-2011) 
Digha-nikaya 

European edition 

Jātaka-atthavaņņanā 

Majjhima-nikaya 

Manorathapurani 

Samyukta-agama (T 100) 
Samyutta-nikaya (ed. Feer 1884) 
Samyutta-nikaya (ed. Somaratne 1998) 
Sutta-nipäta 

Sāratthappakāsinī 

Sumangalavilāsinī 
Sumangalavilasini-purana-tika 

Taisho KIE edition 

Thera-gatha 

Vibhanga-atthakatha (Sammohavinodani) 
after a reference indicates a verse 





Note 


Abbreviations of Pali texts follow Helmer Smith’s Epilegomena to 
the Critical Pali Dictionary, vol. 1 (1924-1948), supplemented and 
updated in vol. 3 (2011): XV-XXVII, where also the editions are 
listed; these and other abbreviations are explained in the list above. 
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Abstract 


In this contribution I investigate the practice of textual contraction 
and expansion among the discourses found in the section on the ag- 
gregates, the Skandha-samyukta, in the Samyukta-āgama extant in 
Chinese translation as entry no. 99 in the Taisho X IE edition. I first 
survey the types of abbreviation found in the Skandha-samyukta, 
then calculate the amount of text that is only represented by such 
abbreviations, and then relate my results to the topic of the early 
Buddhist oral tradition. 
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I. Introduction 


The present research takes its inspiration from a remark made by 
Peter Skilling (2013: 122 note 17), to the effect that: 


The immense importance of the *peyāla principle’, which 
entails both contraction and expansion, for the under- 
standing of Buddhist literature has unfortunately scarcely 
been recognized. We could learn a lot by analyzing the 
many uses of peyāla (Pali peyyāla). 


This remark was followed a few years later, in his contribution to 
the last seminar convened by the Agama Research Group, by a sur- 
vey of the topic “repetition and the peyāla principle”, which ends by 
noting that a paper studying this feature “is called for, but I leave 
that for someone else” (Skilling 2017: 292 note 52). 

In recognition of the pertinence of his remarks, it seemed fitting 
to me to follow up this suggestion for the present seminar organized 
by the Agama Research Group, and try to take at least a modest step 
in the direction of exploring the practice of textual abbreviation and 
expansion, peyāla.' The overall theme of the seminar makes the 
Samyukta-āgama an obvious choice for such an exploration. As a 
study of the whole Samyukta-agama collection from this viewpoint 
would probably require a monograph, rather than being possible 
within the confines of an article, the need arises to choose just one 
samyukta. Here the Skandha-samyukta recommends itself as it is the 
only section of the Samyukta-agama for which uddanas have been 





! On the term peyāla/peyyāla see Gethin 2007: 383—384 and on the same 


principle in Gandhari manuscripts see Lenz 2003: 85-91 and Salomon 
2011: 182-183. 
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preserved. For the present type of research, the information that can 
be gathered from such summary verses, listing the titles or contents of 
the discourses of a subsection of the collection, can be quite helpful.? 

The same choice also appears apposite from a doctrinal perspec- 
tive, in so far as out of the different topics that serve as the scaffold- 
ing for the Samyukta-agama and the Samyutta-nikaya alike, the five 
aggregates illustrate an aspect of the topic at hand. This is because 
the implications of this scheme, in particular of the fourth aggregate, 
have undergone a process of expansion exemplifying features that 
also relate to the use of peyala. 

In its usage in the early discourses, the analysis into five aggre- 
gates affected by clinging serves to highlight the main aspects of 
individual experience to which one is prone to cling to. Regarding 
the fourth aggregate, sankharas/fT, a discourse in the Samyukta- 
agama and its parallel in the Samyutta-nikaya agree that this partic- 
ular aggregate stands for ‘volition’, cetanā/ šā, in relation to any of 
the six sense-doors.? The employment ofa different term, explaining 
sankhāras/fT with the help of the term cetana/t&, differs from the 
definition given for the other four aggregates, where each time the 
term used to refer to the aggregate recurs in the actual definition. 

The term cetana/& in turn can occur in the company of other 
near-synonyms. An example is a simile that serves to illustrate the 
nature of volition as one of the four nutriments. The simile depicts 
how someone about to fall into, or even to be thrown into, a pit full 
of blazing coal would have the wish to get away.’ The Samyukta- 












































? On uddanas cf. Allon and Silverlock 2017: 7-11. Regarding the distinction 
between such summary verses and colophons, von Hinüber 2017: 49 
explains that uddānas “are relics of the oral text transmission, while 
true colophons belong to the written tradition." 

35 SA 41 at T II 9c8 and SN 22.56 at SN III 60,25. 

^ SA373at T II 102c18 and SN 12.63 at SN II 99,32. 
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agama version of this simile employs the two terms ‘intention’, i, 
and ‘wish’ or ‘aspiration’, B, to describe this person's mental condi- 
tion; the Samyutta-nikaya parallel achieves the same aim with the 
help of three terms, which in addition to ‘intention’, cetanā, are 
‘wish’, patthanā, and ‘aspiration’, panidhi. 

The same three recur together with sankhara as a set of four 
terms of similar implications in a discourse in the Anguttara-nikaya 
to describe the harmful results of wrong view. The repercussions of 
upholding wrong view are such that whatever is one’s ‘volition’, 
cetanā, ‘wish’, patthanā, ‘aspiration’, panidhi, and ‘mental formation’, 
sankhara, it will only conduce to harm.? A Sanskrit fragment parallel 
mentions the same four terms in the same sequence. Another occur- 
rence of this statement with the same set of four expressions, found 
in a different section of the Ariguttara-nikaya, has a counterpart in 
the Samyukta-agama in the four terms f£, St 5A, and &, which seem 
to correspond well to the four Pali terms.’ 

The purpose of this brief excursion has been to show how 
sankhära via cetanā to patthanā and panidhi can lead to an accumu- 























5 AN 1.7.9 at AN 132,8. 

6 Tripathi 1995: 156,7 (8 17.51): ya cetanā ya prārthanā yah pranidhir 
ye ca samskārās. Another parallel, EA 17.5 at T II 583227, reads: Gr, 
ARE, Dr ead]. I hesitate to draw any conclusions based on this 
particular formulation, given the complexity of the translation of the 
Ekottarika-agama and its general trend towards irregularity. This trend 
is evident in the present case by the fact that, what should be the same 
statement a few lines earlier at T II 583220, only reads Fit, Dir S BIT 
fT; a formulation also found in the next discourse, EA 17.6 at T II 
583b4+10 for the corresponding case of right view. On irregularities in 
the translation terminology of the Ekottarika-agama see also Radich 
2017: 25-26. 

7 AN 10.104 at AN V 212,26 and SA 787 at T II 204 a26. 
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lation of near-synonyms that serve to express similar nuances in the 
repetitive manner that is so characteristic of early Buddhist dis- 
course. As explained by Mark Allon (1997: 191), 


A common feature of the prose portions of Pali canonical 
sutta texts is the proliferation of similar word elements 
and units of meaning to form sequences or 'strings'. We 
frequently encounter sequences of two, three or more ad- 
jectives or adjectival units qualifying the same noun, a 
number of nouns all acting as the subject of the same sen- 
tence or as the object of the same verb. We encounter se- 
quences of adverbs modifying the same verb, or a number 
of parallel verbs occurring together in the same sentence, 
and so on. 


In the context of the fourth aggregate, the tendency to string together 
near-synonyms could have provided a starting point for a trend to 
include increasing numbers of other mental factors or qualities under 
the same header of sarikharas. As a final result, the fourth aggregate 
became an umbrella category that comprises anything that is not ex- 
plicitly covered by the other aggregates.® 





An example in case is Dhs 18,10, which concludes a long list of various 
factors that, from its viewpoint, pertain to the fourth aggregate by 
stating that, whatever other immaterial states there are, apart from the 
aggregates of feeling, perception, and consciousness, all these are to be 
included in the sarikhāra-aggregate. Bodhi 2000: 45 comments that 
with “the Abhidhamma Pitaka and the commentaries the sankhara- 
kkhandha further serves as an umbrella category for classifying all men- 
tal concomitants of consciousness apart from feeling and perception. It 
thus comes to include all wholesome, unwholesome, and variable men- 
tal factors mentioned but not formally classified among the aggregates 
in the Sutta Pitaka.” Karunaratne 1988: 118 reasons that, given that “or- 
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This in turn results to some degree in a shift of perspective for 
the entire scheme of five aggregates. What originally appears to have 
served as an analysis of how clinging to a sense of identity takes 
place, now becomes a map of what an individual is made up of? 
From singling out chief aspects of the sense of identity, the scheme 
of five aggregates has evolved into a comprehensive survey that ac- 
commodates each and all type of mental factors and qualities. This 
reflects a drive towards comprehensive coverage that is character- 
istic of Abhidharma analysis and exegesis.' 


thodoxy prevented any addition to the number of khandhas", the exe- 
getical tradition “found an ingenious way to satisfy their own needs as 
well as the demands of orthodoxy. The restrictive conative signification 
ofsankhāra was widened to include all mental factors and accordingly 
sankharakkhandha was treated anew and transformed into the most spa- 
cious and accommodating category among the khandhas.” Rhys Davids 
1978 [1936]: 324 speaks of the need “to find some pigeonhole wherein 
to store the increasing number of terms for mental life, taking shape 
with the growth of mental analysis.” McGovern 1872 [1979]: 87 notes 
that in this way a *most convenient dumping ground was found to be 
Samskara, which thus became a weird medley of otherwise unclassified 
mental factors." Cox 1995: 68 notes that, since in the case of the Sar- 
vastivada Abhidharma the same tendency led to “the addition of the 
non-mental dissociated factors. The inclusion of these dissociated forces 
within the samskaraskandha contributed to a certain tension in the 
meaning of the term samskara.” For Sanskrit fragments of the section 
on the cittaviprayuktah samskarah in the Pancavastuka cf. Chung and 
Fukita 2017: 66—70. 

Hamilton 1996: xxiv and xxix concludes that, in its usage in the Pali 
discourses, “the analysis of the human being into five khandhas is not 
an analysis of what the human being consists of”; instead, such analysis 
“is given not in terms of what he or she consists of but in terms of how 
he or she operates." 

10 In his study of repetition in Buddhist Sanskrit texts, von Simson 1965: 41 
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In this way, the fourth aggregate exemplifies a tendency to pro- 
liferation of synonyms as a feature of early Buddhist oral transmis- 
sion and the results to which this can lead. Although the use and 
deployment of peyala is not confined to oral transmission, but makes 
its impact similarly in manuscript culture and even modern-day 
printing, the need for its employment and its broad application is a 
direct effect of the repetitive nature of early Buddhist orality, a fea- 
ture so evident in the use of strings of synonyms. 


II. Types of Abbreviation Found in 
the Skandha-samyukta 


In what follows I survey instances of the implementation of the 
peyāla principle in the way these manifest in the Skandha-samyukta 
of the Samyukta-ägama.'' I begin, in the present section II, by ex- 
ploring the different types of abbreviation found. Then I attempt to 





(§ 11.1) considers comprehensive coverage (“Vollständigkeit”) and rhe- 
torical efficacy (“rhetorische Wirksamkeit") as central driving forces in 
the construction of series of terms with similar meanings. A shift in 
function of such formulas from the early discourses to exegetical litera- 
ture has been identified by von Hintiber 1994: 27, in that what earlier 
served to facilitate memory becomes building material for the construc- 
tion of commentaries, “scheint es nicht mehr das Ziel der Verfasser zu 
sein, eine mündlich konzipierte Prose durch Formeln dem Gedächtnis 
leichter einprägsam zu gestalten Die frühen Kommentare kehren das 
Prinzip um und nutzen die Reihung von semantisch verwandten Wörtern 
zur Kommentierung.” On the beginning stages of Abhidharma thought as 
evident in the early discourses see in more detail Anälayo 2014b. 

A study of abbreviation and expansion in SA 139 to SA 187, in com- 
parison with their Pali parallels, has already been undertaken by Paek 
1997 (I am indebted to Oskar von Hinüber for drawing my attention to 
this research). 
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gauge the amount of text involved in section III, and discuss impli- 
cations of my findings for understanding and assessing the nature of 
early Buddhist oral transmission in section IV. 

My survey of types of abbreviation follows the order in which the 
relevant discourses occur in the Skandha-samyukta. My presentation 
corresponds to the reconstructed order of the collection as shown in 
Table 1 (the numbering of discourses 1s according to the Taisho edition). 


Table 1. Reconstructed Order of the Skandha-samyukta 


Fascicle no. | Skandha-samyukta Discourses 








Fascicle 1 | SA 1 to SA 32 
Fascicle 2 | SA 256 to SA 272 
Fascicle 3 | SA 59 to SA 87 





SA 33 to SA 58 
SA 103 to SA 110 


Fascicle 4 








Fascicle 5 


The first discourse in the Skandha-samyukta, SA 1, recommends 
contemplation of impermanence as a way of implementing right in- 
sight, which will lead to disenchantment and liberation. The passage 
for the first aggregate reads as follows:"? 


SREB. co, MALER ERA, alte 
REA, SRE E dd. NUR. 

You should contemplate bodily form as impermanent. One 
who contemplates like this achieves right insight. One 
who has right insight arouses disenchantment. One who 
has disenchantment eradicates delight and lust. One who 
eradicates delight and lust, I say, liberates the mind. 





2 SAlatTIllar. 
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The application of this teaching to each of the five aggregates em- 
ploys a frequently found type of abbreviation, where the text is only 
given in full for the first and the last item, whereas the middle items 
are presented in abbreviated manner. The discourse indicates the 
need for supplementation in this manner: 


MENT, 8, IT, SU Së 
In the same way contemplate feeling ... perception ... for- 
mations ... consciousness ... 


Here the expression AU. ‘in the same way’, serves as a marker of 
the fact that an abbreviation has taken place. The discourse gives the 
full formula of the teaching again for consciousness. 

SA 1 has two Pali parallels in discourses 12 and 51 of the Khandha- 
samyutta.'* Discourse 12 differs in so far as it first qualifies each of 
the five aggregates as impermanent and then only turns to disen- 
chantment, etc. Discourse 51, however, proceeds similar to SA 1 in so 
far as here the seeing of the bodily form aggregate as impermanent 
leads on to the description of right view and disenchantment, etc., 
before taking up the next aggregate. 

In the exposition of the ensuing aggregates, the Burmese, PTS, 
and Siamese editions of discourse 51 abbreviate only the treatment 
of perception. Thus in these three editions the text of the contempla- 
tion to be carried out is found in full for bodily form and feeling, as 
well as for formations and consciousness. This shows that the pat- 
tern mentioned above of giving in full only the first and last member 
of a list, although frequently found, is not the default approach for 
such cases. 








5 SA 1 at T II 1a9. 
14 SN 22.12 at SN III 21,8 and SN 22.51 at SN III 51,13. 
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The Ceylonese edition, however, follows the pattern also ob- 
served in SA 1 of abbreviating the exposition of the three middle 
aggregates and giving the full treatment only for the first and the 
last, the aggregates of bodily form and consciousness. Thus this Pali 
edition abbreviates in the same manner as the Samyukta-agama dis- 
course, in contrast to the pattern followed in the other Pali editions. 

Variations between the Pali editions can also be found in regard 
to the degree of abbreviation employed for the standard introduction 
to the discourse. Discourses in the Skandha-samyukta give the full 
formula, showing that, for whatever reason, no need was felt to ab- 
breviate this description. The formula reads as follows:'* 


Ae E AE]: — FEES Sr BAA 63038) E. 
Thus have I heard." At one time the Buddha was staying 
at Sāvatthī in Jeta’s Grove, Anathapindika’s Park. 


A full version ofthe introductory formula is found in the first discourse 
of the Samyutta-nikaya, but other discourses in this collection employ 
abbreviation.'* The Pali parallels to SA 1 abbreviate in different ways: 


evam me sutam, sävatthiyam tatra kho ... (B°, E* and S° 
of discourse 12) 





In addition to variations in abbreviation practice between different 
editions of the Pali canon, the same can be observed when comparing 
Samyukta-agama discourses transmitted by different groups of reciters 
within the Mülasarvastivada tradition; cf. Dhammadinna 2020. 

16 SA 1 at T II la6. 

For a survey of scholarship on this introductory phrase and my reasons 
for taking the expression ‘at one time’ to refer to the Buddha’s sojourn 
rather than to the hearing of the discourse see Analayo 201 4a. 

SN 1.1 at SNI 1,8: evam me sutam, ekam samayam bhagava ... 
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sävatthi, tatra ’voca ... (E* of discourse 51) 
sävatthinidänam ... (B° of discourse 51) 
savatthiyam ... (C° of discourse 12, C° and S° of discourse 51) 


The differences between the Pali editions, together with the fact that 
the Chinese parallel gives the introduction in full, make it clear that 
even a bare reference to Sāvatthī is best reckoned as an abbreviation 
of the standard introductory formula. It is, in my view, out of the 
question to take such a reference to designate the place where the 
discourses were collected, as had been suggested by some scholars. '? 


The instructions on the five aggregates in SA 1 being completed, 


the discourse proceeds with the following reference:?? 





19 


20 


Rhys Davids 1924: xi-xii reasons that “it is possible that the Sāvatthī 
monastery or monasteries became, at least till the rise of the Asokan 
empire, the centre where the collecting of Suttas was carried on ... if 
they are just headed ‘Savatth’ or Savatthi nidanam, this may not mean 
that the Buddha's sojourn at Sävatthi is to be “taken as read’. It may 
only mean: ‘Sutta from the Sāvatthī collection” ... when, centuries later, 
the Suttas, possibly for the first time anywhere, were fully written out 
in Ceylon, it was a natural thing to assume that "Sāvatthī', with or 
without nidanam, meant more than it originally meant.” Woodward 
1930: xviif agrees, considering it likely that “the whole collection was 
stored and systematized in Sāvatthī. We should thus read nidhāna (store- 
house) for nidana (context or connection), and picture to ourselves a 
sort of college or centre for receiving notes of discourses and fitting 
them into an arbitrary framework, which is about all we have left to- 
day ... I conclude that this particular Nikäya was made up at this centre; 
that some of the discourses happened there; that the words nidana and 
nidhana have been confused; that nidana refers to the collection of 
source, and not to the locality, of events." 

SA 1 at T II 1a14; notably this is found before the standard conclusion 
reporting the delighted reaction of the listening monastics. 
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EECH 
Just as with contemplating impermanence, in the same 
way also for dukkha, emptiness, and not-self. 


Here the need for supplementation takes the form #1, ‘just as’, and 
IMEANE, ‘in the same way also’. The usage of these markers im- 
plies that another three distinct discourses should be recited; in fact 
the edition by Master Yinshun E[JIE(1983: 3) counts each individ- 
ually, as a result of which SA 2 in the Taisho edition becomes the 
fifth discourse in Yinshun's edition. 

Two ofthese three additional discourses have a counterpart in the 
Khandha-samyutta in discourses 13 and 14, which take up the same 
basic type of contemplation found in discourse 12 for impermanence 
and apply this to dukkha and not-self.?! This is precisely what results 
from executing the instructions in SA 1 for # and JER. 

The lack of a counterpart to ‘emptiness’, 22, reflects a recurrent 
pattern in the Samyukta-agama and other texts of related reciter tra- 
ditions (in the present case, a presentation corresponding to the Samyukta- 
agama discourse can be found in an Uighur fragment).”? 

The pattern is to mention emptiness explicitly, in addition to the 
three characteristics found regularly in Pali discourses.? This in a 
way illustrates the principle mentioned earlier of the proliferation of 
near-synonyms that in the course of time can lead to a change of 
meaning. Whereas in their general usage in the early Buddhist dis- 
courses, emptiness and not-self are near-synonyms, once they occur 























?! SN 22.13 at SN III 21,19 and SN 22.14 at SN III 21,25. 

? Fragment A18, Zhang 1996: 350. 

25 According to de Jong 2000: 177, “a later development is a series of four 
items, void being added between suffering and not-self.” Baba 2004: 944 
concludes that in general “the Northern Agamas include expressions of 
emptiness that are more recent that those in the first four Pali Nikayas." 
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side by side they easily come to be interpreted as conveying different 
nuances. In the present case, then, with not-self already covered, 
‘emptiness’ can be taken to stand for what does not belong to a self.” 
Pali discourses 13 and 14 of the Khandha-samyutta employ some 
degree of abbreviation. In the Ceylonese and PTS editions both dis- 
courses abbreviate the insight contemplation given in full for dis- 
course 12 with the help of pe (the PTS edition explicitly marks the 
abbreviation with pe only for discourse 13). The Burmese and Sia- 
mese editions, however, only abbreviate in the case of discourse 13, 
but give the insight contemplation again in full for discourse 14. 
The use of abbreviation is also attested in a Sanskrit fragment 
parallel to SA 1, which has preserved vistarena yāv. The same frag- 
ment has also preserved samskara vijfíanam anätm, which shows the 
application of the not-self characteristic to the five aggregates.” 
The next discourse in the Skandha-samyukta follows the same 
basic pattern, in that SA 2 gives the introductory formula in full and 
abbreviates the middle three aggregates with the help of Ale. The 
exposition completed, it applies the treatment given to imperma- 
nence also to dukkha, emptiness, and not-self, this time marked with 
the help of the similar phrasing 20... 280 
In Yinshun's edition, however, SA 2 corresponds just to a single 
discourse, based on his observation that the relevant uddāna refers 





24 Yinshun 2017 [1985]: 209 note 17 refers for this type of understanding 
to the *Mahavibhasa, T 1545 at T XXVII 45bs: JERITE R A, = 
{TAA ATE. As pointed out by Yinshun 2017 [1985]: 31 and 206, 
the addition of 7E in a way narrows down the meaning of the very term 
ZE, inasmuch as, once ‘not-self’ is already covered by JEFX, the addi- 
tional Æ only conveys the sense of ‘not pertaining to a self’, Zen, 

25 Kha ii 9a2+4, de La Vallée Poussin 1913: 580. 

26 SA 2 at T II 1a25 where, similar to the case of SA 1, the instruction is 
found before the standard conclusion reporting the delighted reaction 
of the listening monastics. 
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only to a single discourse.”’ This implies that the formula for expan- 
sion (by applying the treatment to dukkha, emptiness, and not-self) 
must be of relatively late occurrence, as it appears to have come into 
being only after the uddāna had already reached its present form. In 
fact the exposition on impermanence itself (SA 2) has a parallel in 
Pali discourse 52 of the Khandha-samyutta, but the other discourses 
that would result from implementing the abbreviation and applying 
the same treatment to the other characteristics have no parallel. 

In other words, what could at first sight appear to be a substantial 
difference between the Samyukta-agama and the Samyutta-nikaya, 
resulting in the absence of a Pali parallel for altogether three dis- 
courses extant in Chinese (albeit only in abbreviation), is probably 
just the result of a rather late addition in the Samyukta-agama. 
Perhaps a mistaken copying of the instructions found at the end of 
SA 1 has led to the present form of SA 2. 

The pattern of abbreviating the middle three aggregates recurs in 
SA 3, and in this case also in its Pali parallel in the Ceylonese and 
PTS editions.” The Burmese and Siamese editions, however, again 
abbreviate only the case of the third aggregate of perception for the 
first part of the discourse; only in the second part of the discourse do 
these editions abbreviate all the middle three aggregates. 

A few discourses later in the Skandha-samyukta, an indication 
that the exposition on impermanence should similarly be applied to 
dukkha, emptiness, and not-self can be found again, this time in re- 
lation to SA 8: 





27 Yinshun 1983: 6 note 11. The uddāna is found at T II 1c20: 25$ 35, 
zs JERK, CDU. ru ufi, Hrs This reflects altogether ten 
discourses, of which the first four (EHRE, 22, JER) correspond to SA 
1, the fifth CEWE) to SA 2, the next four (#2412274) to SA 3 to SA 
6, and the last (AH) to SA 7. 

28 SA 3 at T II Ib1 and SN 22.24 at SN III 27,3. 

9 SA 8 at T II 1c29. 
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wa, VEL JEU R. 
Just as with impermanence, in the same way also for dukkha, 
emptiness and not-self. 


The same pattern is also found in a Sanskrit fragment parallel:*° 


(e)vam duhkham sunyam anātmā. 


The resulting four discourses are recognized in the uddāna.*' These 
have three parallels in discourses 9 to 11 of the Khandha-samyutta, 
which cover impermanence, dukkha, and not-self.? The last is also 
taken up in a discourse quotation in the Abhidharmakosabhasya, 
with a full version of the discourse extant in Tibetan in Samatha- 
deva's Abhidharmakosopàyikà-tika.?? 

A case of internal abbreviation can be seen in SA 15, where a 
monk approaches the Buddha with the request to be given a teaching 
for his intended withdrawal into solitude. His original request reads 
as follows:** 


ER, UR SEARRE AUGE, dB TUR 
WEAR BIR ERMA, EEE, muss al 
RU, bik, BRINE ARKA LM 
BARN RAR, MUTO dL F dk, ASO REE. 
It would be well if the Blessed One would now teach me 


50 SHT IV 30a R7, Sander and Waldschmidt 1980: 78. 

3! TH 3a4: SEIFE. 

3 SN 22.9 at SN III 19,16, SN 22.10 at SN III 19,35 and SN 22.11 at SN 
III 20,15. 

33 Pradhan 1967: 464,5 and Up 9001 at D 4094, mngon pa, nyu 77b4 or P 
5595, mngon pa i bstan bcos, thu 123a3, translated in Dhammadinna 
2012: 71—72. 

34 SA 15 at T II 3as. 
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the essentials of the Dharma in brief. On having heard the 
Dharma, I shall practice alone in a quiet place without 
negligence. Having practiced without negligence, I shall 
in turn reflect on that for whose sake a clansman’s son 
goes forth, shaves off beard and hair, and puts Dharma 
robes on the body, out of faith going forth from home to 
homelessness for the unsurpassed supreme holy life, to re- 
alize here and now that ‘birth for me has been eradicated, 
the holy life has been established, what had to be done has 
been done, I know that for myself there will be no receiv- 
ing of further existence.”>* 


Whereas in the Pali version the Buddha directly comes out with the 
required teaching, in the Samyukta-agama version he first repeats 
what the monk had said. As the statement is rather long, the repeti- 
tion employs the abbreviation 79, ‘up to’, reading" 





FARRER, RAK, BHR, BRAM, HE 
B Au EA. 

[It would be well if the Blessed One] would [now] teach 
me the essentials of the Dharma in brief. On having heard 
the Dharma, I shall practice alone in a quiet place without 
negligence ... up to ... ‘knowing that for myself there will 
be no receiving of further existence’. 





35 


36 


The Pali counterpart, SN 22.36 at SN III 36,15, is considerable shorter, 
reading: “It would be well if the Blessed One would now teach me the 
Dharma in brief so that, on having heard the Dharma from the Blessed 
One, I might dwell alone, secluded, diligent, energetic, and resolute.” 
SA 15 at T II 3a15. Regarding the often used 7438, Silk 2013 [2014]: 208 
notes that “the modularity and formulaic structure of these texts was of 
course obvious to traditional scribes as well, and their frequent recourse 
to the use of abbreviations such as peyālam (or simply pe) or 7578 ndizhi 
illustrate their conscious awareness of the phenomenon." 
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The abbreviation itself is unproblematic, as the full passage is found 
just a few lines earlier. Nevertheless, the beginning part of the quote 
is shortened, wherefore in the passage above I have supplemented in 
square brackets the part needed for it to correspond to the original. 
This is a recurrent pattern in the Samyukta-agama, in that abbrevi- 
ated passages can come with some irregularities.?? 

The two parallels agree in employing abbreviation also in their 
respective concluding sections, which report that the monk indeed 
went into seclusion and eventually became an arahant.** Here the 
Samyukta-àgama discourse again uses 7428, ‘up to’, which has its 
counterpart in the Samyutta-nikāya parallel in pe.?? 

The next discourse in the Samyukta-ägama, SA 16, has the same 
introductory narration. Hence, after the phrase “At that time a certain 
monk approached the Buddha", it employs the following expression: ^? 





friko b, Salz 
What he asked is as above, with the difference ... 


This makes it clear that the whole introductory narration needs to be 
supplemented from the preceding discourse, except for the stipu- 


37 As noted by Jantrasrisalai et al. 2016: 35-36, “the application of abbre- 
viation formulae in Buddhist manuscripts is typically somewhat casual 
and inconsistent." This is in line with a general pattern where, in the 
words of Salomon 2011: 167—168, “in practice one often finds a sur- 
prising degree of textual variation in the manuscript versions of canon- 
ical Buddhist texts. In short, in Buddhism there is an underlying sense, 
and sometimes even an explicit acknowledgement, that the spirit of the 
law outweighs its letter." 

His secluded practice and eventual realization are also reported in a 
Sanskrit fragment parallel, Kha ii 10a, Chung 2008: 317,7: ājūātavān 
sa bhi[k]sur arhan babh[u]va. 

?? SA 15 at T II 3b12 and SN 22.36 at SN III 37,23. 

^ SA 16 at T II3bis. 


38 
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lated difference, which is then described right after the above for- 
mula. A Sanskrit fragment parallel to SA 16 gives the introductory 
narration in full.*' The Pali parallel is discourse 35 in the Khandha- 
samyutta, which thus occurs before discourse 36 (the parallel to SA 
15). In line with their respective positioning in the collection, dis- 
course 35 gives the introductory narration and question in full and 
discourse 36 employs some degree of abbreviation, although only 
for the standard formulaic description of how the monk approached 
the Buddha, paid respect, and sat down.*” Regarding the concluding 
section, in both collections the respectively second discourse has the 
concluding section with the monk’s secluded practice and attain- 
ment in a more abbreviated manner than the preceding discourse.” 
Clearly, reciters of both collections were expected to supplement in 
similar ways, an expectation that implies fixed collections in which 
the sequence of discourses remains stable. 

The next three discourses in the Skandha-samyukta have the 
same plot of a monk asking for instructions for secluded practice and 
eventually becoming an arahant, hence these discourses keep abbre- 
viating both parts with 7438, ‘up to’.** Discourse 20 then consists of 








^! Chung 2008: 318,3 (§ 2a to 3): athānyataro bhiksur yena bhagavams 
tenopasam(krānta upasamkramya bhagavatah padau sirasä vanditvāi- 
kante nyasidat ekantanisan)[n](a)h sa bhiksur bhaga[v](a)m[t](a)m 
idam av[oca]t: sādhu me bhadamta bhagavan samksiptena dharman 
desaya yad aham bhagavato dharmam [s]ru[tv]a eko vya[v](akrsto 
'pramatta atapi pravivikto vihareyam). 

42 SN 22.36 at SN III 36,13. 

5 SA 16 at T II 3b26 to 3b27 (compared to SA 15 at T II 3b9 to 3b13) and 
SN 22.36 at SN III 37,22 to 37,24 (compared to SN 22.35 at SN III 36,3 
to 36,10). 

^ SA 17 at T II 3c9 and 3c25, SA 18 at T II 4a3 and 4a26, and SA 19 at 
T II 4b3 and 4b24 (the last two discourses also abbreviate the Buddha's 
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only a mention of the title, followed by:*? 


Jh X a 


should also be spoken like this. 


This seems to imply that exactly the same discourse as SA 19 should 
be recited again, only with a different title. Notably, this discourse 
is not taken into account in the uddāna.*” This suggests that the ap- 
parent doubling of a discourse, due to being assigned two different 
titles, happened only after the uddāna had reached its present form. 
The arising of two different titles is of particular interest in so far as 
the discourses in the Skandha-samyukta generally come without titles 
(including SA 19), which can only be reconstructed from the uddānas. 
This in turn suggests that SA 20 came into being at a time after the 
closure of the uddāna but before the loss of explicit mention of dis- 
course titles in this section of the Samyukta-agama (which might in 
fact just be a decision taken by the translators into Chinese, although 
the uddānas were translated at least for the Skandha-samyukta). 

The last discourse in the first chapter of the Skandha-samyukta, 
of which no Pali parallel is known, employs internal abbreviation. 








reply with the help of the same 75:8; cf. SA 18 at T II 4a6 and SA 19 
at T II 4b7). 

^ SA 20 at T II 4b25. 

46 I follow Yinshun 1983: 30 note 2 who suggests emending ZE to read Zt. 

47 TII 5b26 lists fit (= SA 15), st (= SA 16), JER (= SA 17), def (= 
SA 18), fi (= SA 19), W (= SA 21), IEE = SA 22), ZIRRENSRE 
Fi] (= SA 23 and SA 24). The title for SA 20 is ZEf&, which Yin- 
shun 1983: 30 note 2 suggests emending to 4%. The Pali parallel to 
both, SN 22.70 at SN III 79,7, has the title rajaniyasanthita in the Burmese 
and PTS editions and just rajaniya in the Ceylonese edition (S° does not 
give a title). 
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The exposition in SA 32 proceeds as follows:** 


EPRE BF 0 Hho, BK Fo HK ko BA d 
Kr, ERR KK, BRA Hho, GHA wo HHO, 
AR Ht SE 38 38 E. 

If recluses and brahmins do not know bodily form as it 
really is, do not know the arising of bodily form as it really 
is, do not know the cessation of bodily form as it really is, 
do not know the gratification in bodily form as it really is, 
do not know the danger in bodily form as it really is, do 
not know the escape from bodily form as it really is, [then] 
for this reason they are not able to transcend bodily form. 


When it comes to the corresponding case of those who do know, the 
text takes the following abbreviated form:? 


HWRE E, ER, Em Er, ER, Gët? 
ka, Bory PIR PL HE we ARE. 

If recluses and brahmins know bodily form ... the arising 
of bodily form ... the cessation of bodily form ... the grat- 
ification in bodily form ... the danger in bodily form ... the 
escape from bodily form as it really is, [then] these re- 
cluses and brahmins are able to transcend bodily form. 


Here the fact of abbreviation is obvious enough, hence no explicit 
markers are used. Consultation of the full formula given earlier for 
the negative case of not knowing is required in order to recognize in 
what way the passage here has been abbreviated. 

Continuing with examples from the second chapter of the recon- 


^5 SA 32 at T II 7a14. 
^ SA 32 at T II 7a20. 
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structed Skandha-samyukta, a case that shows a feature not yet dis- 
cussed is SA 259 together with its Pali parallels. The discourse re- 
ports a discussion between Mahäkotthita and Sariputta on what a 
monk, who has not yet attained ‘comprehension of the Dharma’, 
should give attention to." The discourse has two Pali parallels found 
consecutively as discourses 122 and 123 in the Khandha-samyutta; 
the only difference between them being that the discussion in dis- 
course 122 starts off with a monk who is ‘virtuous’, silavant, whereas 
in discourse 123 the monk is instead qualified as ‘learned’, sutavant 
(neither of the two alternative terms in discourses 122 and 123 
corresponds to the expression found in SA 259). Thus the existence 
of two separate discourses in this part of the Khandha-samyutta is 
only due to this difference, a difference that could easily have arisen 
due to an error during oral transmission. The same holds for the case 
of SA 20, discussed above. In the present case the doubling of dis- 
courses due to a rather minor difference affects only a single term in 
one passage in the discourse and, in the case of SA 20, the issue at 
stake is just the title. Both cases are noteworthy inasmuch as they 
reflect a concern with precision, going so far as to result in the crea- 
tion of an additional discourse just to accommodate a rather minor 
difference. The PTS edition in fact explains the difference between 
the two discourses 122 and 123 in a footnote and then just abbrevi- 
ates the second discourse ae" 


baranasi-nidanam. 
































59 SA 259 at T II 65b12: [LR REIFE (the expression Ef is a 
rendering of abhisamaya regularly employed in T 99), with a parallel 
in SHT IV 30e V4, Sander and Waldschmidt 1980: 85: dharmena ayus- 
mam šāriputra bhiksuņā dharman-abhi[sa](mayati). 

5! SN 22.123 at SN III 169,5. 
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The three Asian editions, however, still give the body of the dis- 
course. The above drastic abbreviation would be an editorial decision 
taken by Leon Feer when preparing this volume of the Samyutta- 
nikäya, originally published in 1890. Thus in this case the introduction 
ofa substantial abbreviation can be dated to the late nineteenth century. 

My next example is discourse SA 262, which reports an instruc- 
tion on the impermanent nature of the five aggregates. This instruc- 
tion is given in abbreviation for the middle three aggregates and 
without the employment of any marker:*” 


ERK, x, 18.47. RAH. 
Bodily form is impermanent. Feeling ... perception ... 
formations ... consciousness is impermanent. 


The Pali parallel in discourse 90 of the Khandha-samyutta has the 
corresponding passage in full, reading: 


rūpam kho, āvuso channa, aniccam, vedanā aniccā, sanna 
aniccā, sankhārā anicca, vififíanam aniccam. 


Another abbreviation occurs in a later section of SA 262 in relation 
to the standard formulation of dependent arising, where only the first 
two and the last two links are given, such that the intervening part is 
abbreviated with the help of 7528, ‘up to’:** 





KRABI, HRA, EL TEE, ER. 
conditioned by ignorance are formations ... up to ... birth, old 
age, disease, death, worry, sorrow, vexation, and pain arise. 





? SA 262 at T II 66b13. 
535 SN 22.90 at SN III 132,23. 
5 SA 262 at T II 67as. 
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The use of this abbreviation presupposes that the reciters were suffi- 
ciently familiar with this key doctrine to be able to supplement the miss- 
ing links, as the full formula had not yet been given in the other dis- 
courses in this chapter, or in the preceding first chapter ofthe Samyukta- 
ägama. In fact the full formula does not occur anywhere in the remain- 
ing chapters of the Skandha-samyukta. 

In line with the earlier mentioned case of SA 15, the abbreviated 
part of SA 262 shows some light irregularity, since the correct state- 
ment at the end should be ‘conditioned by birth is old age’. In other 
words, the part that comes after the abbreviation 79 should have 
read {k45 Æ, instead of just Æ, Æ, and this would more naturally have 
been followed directly by ‘death’, 7E, rather than by ‘disease’, Jj. 

The situation for the parallel discourse 90 in the Samyutta-nikäya 
differs, as in the Pali collection the Khandha-samyutta comes after the 
Nidäna-samyutta, which gives the full formula of dependent arising 
right away in its first discourse.*” Nevertheless, the Ceylonese edition 
of discourse 90 does not abbreviate and gives the whole formula for 
the twelve links in full; only the other three editions abbreviate after the 
first two links. 

My next case is SA 271, which presents a teaching on the need to be 
free from lust for the five aggregates. After explaining the problem of 
lust in regard to the first aggregate of bodily form, the instructions take 
the following form:** 























BR, M, 4T, SUR BE E, TR BEA, TEEN, TEE, TRAE 
iB; dE US, ARA mëch EGRE, dE, FA 
AR HR? 

Not being separated from lust for feeling ... perception ... 
formations ... consciousness, not separated from desire for 


55 SN 12.1 at SN II 1,16. 
356 SA 271 at T II 71b7. 
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it, not separated from craving for it, not separated from 
missing it, not separated from thirsting for it, if that 
consciousness changes, if it becomes otherwise, what do 
you think, will worry, sorrow, vexation, and pain arise? 


Here the middle three aggregates are only mentioned once, without 
a marker of abbreviation, and then the remainder of the exposition only 
covers consciousness. The reply to this question then takes up only 
the case of consciousness, so that, strictly speaking, it only acknowl- 
edges explicitly the detrimental repercussions of lust for bodily form 
and consciousness (although the other three are of course implied). 

In most editions of the corresponding Pali discourse the inquiry 
is given in full for the first and last aggregate, and for the fourth aggre- 
gate of volitional formations with only a minor abbreviation, so that 
only the cases of feeling and perception are completely abbreviated. 
In the Ceylonese edition perception alone 1s completely abbreviated, 
reading sannäya pe. 

The pattern of abbreviating the middle members of a list, evident 
in SA 271, can also manifest in relation to the six senses. This can 
be seen in SA 61 (found in the third chapter of the Skandha-samyukta), 
which offers definitions of each of the five aggregates. In the case 
of feeling, this definition proceeds as follows:** 


REES, FR, za Setz RATTE. 
Feeling arisen from eye-contact ... ear- ... nose- ... tongue- 
.. body- ... feeling arisen from mind-contact. This is 


called the feeling aggregate of clinging. 





57 [n the parallel SN 22.84 at SN III 107,10+16+23 the replies just take the 
affirmative form evam bhante, without going into further details. 
58 SA 61 at T II 15c23; the discourse does not have a Pali parallel. 
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Here the abbreviation goes so far as to dispense even with a refer- 
ence to ‘contact’ for the senses in the middle portion. The same pat- 
tern of abbreviation, without an explicit marker, occurs in a Tibetan 
parallel in Samathadeva’s Abhidharmakosopäyikä-tikä, so much so 
that the above translation ofthe Chinese can equally serve as a ren- 
dering of the Tibetan passage below:?? 


mig gi ‘dus te reg pa las skyes pa’i tshor ba dang, rna ba 
dang, sna dang, Ice dang, lus dang, yid kyi ’dus te reg pa 
las skyes pa’i tshor ba ste. di ni tshor ba nye bar len pa i 
phung po zhes bya’o. 


In the case of the next aggregate of perception, the Tibetan version 
maintains its earlier pattern, but the Chinese abbreviates further, this 
time employing the marker 75, "up to’ (as also done for the re- 
maining aggregates): 





RA ER, FERRER, RZ MSE. 

Perception arisen from eye-contact ... up to ... perception 
arisen from mind-contact. This is called the perception ag- 
gregate of clinging. 


My next example, SA 64, describes consciousness that is not estab- 
lished anywhere in the following manner:°! 


SIS éi 5,367. 


* Up 1016 at D 4094, mngon pa, ju 18a6 or P 5595, mngon pa’i bstan 


bcos, tu 20a7; translated in Dhammadinna 2013: 126. 

$9 SA 61 at T II 15c26. 

61 SA 64 at T II 17a17; the parallel SN 22.55 at SN III 58,22 describes the 
unestablished condition of consciousness without any reference to the 
four directions. 
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Consciousness is not established in the eastern direction, 
the southern ... the western ... the northern direction. 


In line with a standard pattern, the middle members ofa list are given 
in an abbreviated form, without any need for an explicit marker. 

The subsequent discourse in the Skandha-samyukta, SA 65, con- 
tinues after its formal conclusion with a list of other discourses that 
should similarly be recited. This reads as follows: 


Ki, det 23]. $818 p 2], ko, in FE FEF, PLL, 
RIL, BA, FE, 2E, ZEN RR. 

As for ‘examining’, in the same way for ‘analysing’, ‘an- 
alysing in various ways', *understanding', *widely under- 
standing’, “understanding in various ways’, “becoming fa- 
miliar with’, ‘becoming familiar with by cultivating’, *prac- 
ticing’, ‘engaging with’, ‘contacting’, and ‘realizing’, (twelve) 
discourses should also be recited fully in the same way. 


SA 65 has a parallel in discourse 5 of the Khandha-samyutta,™ but 
the additional twelve discourses that would result from executing the 
above instruction are without a Pali parallel. The next three dis- 
courses in the Skandha-samyukta have a similar instruction at their 
end, which is in turn further abbreviated, as follows:9? 


hoe, do € 75 E MESE + AHA, TEER. 





$ SA 65 at T II 17b14. 

$3 The mention of ‘two’, —, needs to be emended by adding +, ‘ten’; see 
Yinshun 1983: 111 note 3. 

94 SN 22.5 at SN III 13,29. 

65 The first quote is taken from SA 66 at T II 17c9, the second corresponds 
to SA 67 at T II 18a5 and SA 68 at T II 18223. 
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As for ‘examining’, in the same way... up to ... ‘realizing’, 
twelve discourses should also be recited fully in the same 


way. 
WAR, "Sites do URL. 
As for ‘examining’ ... up to ... ‘realizing’, twelve dis- 


courses should also be recited fully in the same way. 


Here the abbreviated reference to a set of discourses needs first to 
be expanded by recourse to the previous abbreviated reference to a 
set of discourses. Without access to SA 65, one would be at a loss to 
know what comes between ‘examining’ and ‘realizing’ so as to 
result in altogether twelve activities that then can lead to the recita- 
tion of corresponding separate discourses. 

SA 66 has a parallel in the discourse 5 of the Khanda-samyutta, 
but the other two, SA 67 and SA 68, have no Pali parallel. As a net 
result of this situation, none of the forty-eight discourses mentioned 
in these abbreviated recitation instructions has a Pali counterpart. 

Another abbreviation in SA 66 comes after a detailed instruction 
on how a lack of examining arising, gratification, danger, and escape 
leads to delighting, craving, and attachment. Having been expounded 
in relation to bodily form, the same 1s then applied to the other 
aggregates in the following manner: 


Z, 78, 4T, SUIS n CUR M. 
Feeling ... perception ... formations ... consciousness 
should also be recited fully in the same way. 


Most editions of the Pali version instead adopt the pattern of giving 
the exposition in full for the first and last aggregate and abbreviating 





66 SA 66 at T II 17b24. 
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the three middle ones;°’ the Ceylonese edition, however, only abbre- 
viates the case of perception. 

A pattern similar in kind to the one mentioned above in relation 
to SA 262 occurs in SA 68, where the links of dependent arising 
from craving to dukkha are presented in this manner:** 


CE, DERRER. 
In dependence on feeling, craving arises ... up to ... this 
entire great mass of dukkha arises. 


Clearly, someone not sufficiently familiar with the links of depend- 
ent arising would have stood little chance of performing a successful 
recitation of the Skandha-samyukta. 

The next discourse, SA 69, has three instructions regarding how 
recitation should be carried out in full. According to the first two of 
these three, the treatment given to bodily form should be similarly 
executed for the other aggregates; the third makes it clear that three 
more discourses should be executed in the same manner. The two 
instructions read as follows: 


Au X Se, 18, £T, SUR D. 
In the same way feeling ... perception ... formations ... 
consciousness are to be recited in full. 


Au &, E AR, AT, BR TP ko xe. 
As for bodily form, in the same way also for feeling ... 
perception ... formations ... consciousness. 





67 SN 22.5 at SN III 14,9; the exposition of consciousness is slightly ab- 


breviated at its end. 

65 SA 68 at T II 18a11; the passage has already been translated in Choong 
2000: 45. SA 68 does not have a Pali parallel. 

© SA 69 at T II 18b4, 18b11 and 18bis. 
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gR, A, RSH, PRR. 

As for ‘I will teach’, [so with] ‘there is’ and ‘you should 
understand’, [discourses] should also be recited in the 
same way. 


Whereas SA 69 has a parallel in discourse 44 of the Khandha- 
samyutta,' the additional discourses resulting from the above reci- 
tation instruction do not have a Pali parallel. The same type of in- 
struction to execute two further discourses occurs at the end of SA 
70.7”! In this case, a Pali parallel in discourse 103 of the Khandha- 
samyutta corresponds to the first alternative mentioned in the above 
recitation instruction, rather than to SA 70 itself.” The recitation in- 
structions to expand SA 69 and SA 70 to become three discourses 
each are reflected in the relevant uddana.” 

The next discourse, SA 71, has a whole series of recitation in- 
structions for further discourses. The original discourse begins with 
the Buddha stating, ‘I will now teach you’. The first injunction for 
reciting another discourse indicates the following: 


Bh Ka ZRH: Sin 
Another [discourse] is to be recited in the same way, with 
the difference: “you should understand ...’ 


70 SN 22.44 at SN III 44,1. 

71 SA 70 at T II 18b27. 

7? In SN 22.103 at SN III 158,1 the actual exposition sets in by just stating 
the matter at hand, which thus corresponds to the alternative ‘there is’, 
#, in the recitation instructions in SA 70. 

5 TII 19a2: GAR =, mm 

7^ SĀ 71 at T II 18c12. The discourse has a parallel in Samathadeva's Abhi- 
dharmakosopayika-tika, Up 5006 at D 4094, mngon pa, ju 268b1 or P 
5595, mngon pa’i bstan bcos, thu 11b4, translated by Dhammadinna 
2013: 130-131. 
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Then comes a paragraph with four phrases that should replace the 
original ‘I will now teach you’, followed by the standard conclusion 
to a discourse reporting the delighted reaction of the audience. Then 
comes the next instruction: ” 


WER,A, Rē, PRM, REINE... 

As for ‘I will teach’, ‘there is’, and ‘you should un- 
derstand’, [discourses] should also be recited in the same 
way; again with the difference ... 


The first part refers back to SA 71, in that the introductory phrase ‘I 
will teach’ should be replaced with the other two phrases. Then the 
same SA 71 should be recited with an additional description of a 
monastic who by dint of successfully applying the teaching becomes 
an arahant. This description occurs after the reference ‘again with 
the difference’. 

Another five times instructions occur indicating variations to be 
applied to this description. Four of these express the same basic 
meaning of the monastic becoming an arahant in different terms, 
whereas the remaining one adds an explanatory gloss on some of the 
epithets used in the previously mentioned description of an arahant. 
The instruction itself reads each time:”° 


TREE... 
Again [it should be recited] with this difference ... 


The uddana clarifies that the final result should be four discourses 
on modes of teaching and six discourses related to the arahant."" The 





5 SA 71 at T II 18ci5. 

7 SA 71at T II 18c18, 18c20, 18c22, 18c23 and 18c27. The instructions are 
cryptic and I am indebted to the discussion in Su 2009 for enabling me 
to make sense of them. 

7 TII19a3: HIER, SE TR. 
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series of discourses that results from executing these instructions has 
a single parallel in discourse 105 of the Khandha-samyutta.” 

An example for a truncated reference to the five aggregates can be 
seen in another discourse, SA 75, which takes the following form:” 


AERE.MFALTAERE. 
There are five aggregates of clinging. What are the five? 
That is, they are the bodily form aggregate of clinging. 


The discourse continues by examining the bodily form aggregate 
and thus fails to list the remaining four aggregates. Although the Pali 
parallel does not have an introductory statement on the five aggre- 
gates, a Sanskrit fragment parallel has preserved the following:*! 


(upā)dānaskandhah vedanā samjna. 


This makes it fairly probable that the passage guoted above from SĀ 
75 is the result of textual loss, rather than being a radical form of 
abbreviation. The present case thereby serves to draw attention to 
the possibility of textual corruption. Due to the recurrent lack of use 
of a marker of abbreviation, such a case is less easily identified. 
Nevertheless it needs to be kept in mind that what at times appears 
to be an abbreviation at first sight, might on closer inspection turn 
out to be a loss of text. 

The survey so far has already covered most of the type of abbre- 
viations found in the Skandha-samyukta, so that the material to be 
considered from the remaining two chapters is considerably less. A 





7$ SN 22.105 at SN III 159,6. 

9 SA 75 at T II 19b22. 

80 SN 22.58 at SN III 65,22. 

81 SHT IV 30b R3, Sander and Waldschmidt 1980: 80. 
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case that shows how the same passage can be abbreviated in differ- 
ent ways is SA 38. The preceding discourse SA 37 and the Pali par- 
allel to both, discourse 94 in the Khandha-samyutta, do not abbrevi- 
ate in a comparable manner. Here is the original passage from SA 
38, followed by two abbreviated repetitions:?? 


f E, RAMA, AAD RRB, AMR, 
tHE ERRAR R. HRMERESAMAR, RE 
An faq? 

There is a [worldly] phenomenon in the world which I 
have myself understood and myself realized, and which I 
analyse, explain, and disclose to people, speaking with 
knowledge and vision. Those in the world who are blind 
and without vision do not understand and do not see it. 
What can I do about those in the world who are blind and 
without vision, who do not understand and do not see it? 


AITE ht, KA 40 BH, 79 BARRA R? 

What is the worldly phenomenon in the world that I have 
myself understood, myself realized ... up to ... who do not 
understand and do not see it? 


RARER A, 308 4s B f, DESSERTER KR, 
A 2 fq? 

This is called the worldly phenomenon in the world that I 
have myself understood, myself realized ... up to ... what 
can I do about those who are blind and without vision, 
who do not understand and do not see it? 


Here the second instance is more heavily abbreviated than the third. 
Now once the reciter is expected to expand the first abbreviated pas- 





2 SA 38 at T II 8c16, 8c19 and 8c22. 
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sage with the full formula, there would be no need to supply more 
material for the same purpose on a subsequent occasion. Thus the fact 
that the last statement is less heavily abbreviated then the previous one 
would be due to the influence of a recurrent pattern, when abbreviating 
lists, to give not only the first member, but also the last member in full 
or at least in a more expanded form than the middle members. 

An instance of abbreviation that requires recourse to the preced- 
ing discourses in the collection can be found in SA 40. The passage 
proceeds in this way:? 


& HUPIME, x, M, DRE, EIER. 
Engaging with bodily form, consciousness is established, 
engaging with feeling ... perception ... formations, con- 
sciousness is established ... up to ... because this is outside 
the sphere of experience. 


The discourse itself provides no further clue as to what needs to be 
supplemented so that the passage links up to the idea of being out- 
side the sphere of someone's experience. In order to locate the rele- 
vant material, recourse to the preceding discourse SA 39 is required, 
according to which the claim cannot be upheld that consciousness 
could be established apart from the other four aggregates, as that is 
outside of the claimant's sphere of experience.** The same indica- 
tion occurs also in the Pali parallel to SA 40 and probably in a San- 
skrit fragment parallel, which has preserved parts of a corresponding 
passage. 





3 SA 40 at T IL Obi. 

SA 39 at T II 9a11. The same need to have recourse to the preceding dis- 
courses arises again in SA 40 at T II 9b4: SBF which needs to 
be supplemented with material from SA 39. 

85 SN 22.53 at SN III 53,15 and fragment Kha ii 6b, de La Vallée Poussin 
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An abbreviation of the noble eightfold path on its second and sub- 
sequent occurrences in a particular discourse can be seen in SA 42, where 
only the first occurrence lists all factors. The second instance reads:** 


JEL 7) BIER. 
Right view ... up to ... right concentration. 


The editions of the Pali parallel right away abbreviate the noble 
eightfold path by mentioning only its first and last member.” 

A cross reference to an Ekottarika-agama collection can be found 
in SA 52; in fact the discourse in question consists only of this refer- 
ence. After giving the title of the discourse, this reference reads:** 


kodē — Pī] tē v3 ;E PRR. 
It should be recited as in the Fours of the Ekottarika- 
agama. 


This would be a reference to a Mūlasarvāstivāda Ekottarika-agama 
collection, such that they could supplement a whole discourse from 
it. It is noteworthy that a discourse comes up for recitation that has 
already been included in another discourse collection. Perhaps even 
more remarkable is the fact that, as the very use of this abbreviation 
shows, reciters of the Samyukta-agama were apparently expected to be 
able to supplement it easily, be this from memory or from access to a 
written copy of this collection. 





1913: 574. 

86 SA 42 at T II 10b11. 

87 SN 22.57 at SN III 62,16. 

88 SA 52 at T II 1263; see also Yao 2020 on the related phenomenon of 
abbreviated references to discourses in the Mülasarvastivada Vinaya. 
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A cross-reference to another discourse can also be seen in SA 
106 in the fifth chapter of the Skandha-samyukta, which takes the 
following form:*? 


Ju key Ein 32 28 JE SU, DE... 
As spoken fully in the *Discourse to Yamaka', up to ... 


Fortunately the ‘Discourse to Yamaka', from which the required ma- 
terial is to be supplied, occurs just two discourses earlier in the same 
chapter of the Skandha-samyukta and thus is considerably easier ac- 
cessed than the earlier reference to a discourse from the Ekottarika- 
agama. In the Khandha-samyutta the two corresponding Pali dis- 
courses follow each other immediately and the instruction in dis- 
course 86 does not explicitly refer to the preceding discourse to 
Yamaka for any supplementation.?? 


III. Quantifying Abbreviations 
in the Skandha-samyukta 


The above survey shows different types of abbreviation in use in the 
Skandha-samyukta, which could be distinguished into those that are 
either ‘marked’ or else ‘unmarked’. Various markers can be used to 
indicate that an abbreviation has taken place or to give instructions 
regarding how a passage should be supplemented, such as DIS. ‘in 
the same way’, or JJ, ‘up to’, etc. But at times abbreviations occur 
without any marker. Another distinction could be made between 
‘internal’ and ‘external’ abbreviations. At times the passage to be sup- 








89 SA 106 at T II 32c27. 
% SN 22.86 at SN III 116,1. 
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plemented is found internally, within the same discourse, but at other 
times it is placed externally, in the sense of being found in another 
discourse in the same collection (or on one occasion even in a 
different discourse collection). The following four types of abbre- 
viation result from the above distinctions: 


marked and internal 
marked and external 
unmarked and internal 
unmarked and external 


In addition to these four types of abbreviation, a fifth alternative 
to be kept in mind is the possibility that a passage could have 
suffered from textual loss and does not involve an intentional 
abbreviation. 

In order to gain an impression of the degree to which text has 
been abbreviated, and of the frequency of each of these four types 
of abbreviation, I have implemented all instructions for supplemen- 
tation with the required material in the Skandha-samyukta.”' For this 
purpose, I have mostly followed Yinshun’s understanding of the im- 
plications of a particular abbreviation, whenever this was unclear. 
An exception is SA 2, where I have adopted the instruction in the 
Taisho edition to supplement another three discourses, whereas 
Yinshun has not followed this instruction because the resultant dis- 
courses are not mentioned in the respective uddāna. In other words, 





?! [have taken out recitation instructions like 7438, ‘up to’, so that these 


are not counted as either original text or as supplemented text. A few 
times the original had the first and last statement in full, but with slight 
differences in formulation. I have followed the formulation in the first 
statement for my supplementations and also adjusted the last statement 
accordingly (adjustments which hardly influence the word count of the 
material reckoned as original). 
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I have simply taken the text in the Taisho edition as it is, rather than 
attempting to improve on it.” 

A case where I have been unable to execute the instructions is 
SA 52, as this gives only the title and then enjoins to supplement the 
body of the discourse from the Ekottarika-agama. Without access to 
this collection, nothing can be done in terms of supplementation. 
Hence I leave SA 52 completely out of account. 

Based on a character count of the bare text of the Skandha-samyukta, 
with all annotations, punctuation, etc., removed and with the required 
supplementations carried out, I arrive at about 31% original text (without 
its peyala markers) and about 69% supplementation. In other words, 
as illustrated in Figure 1, about two thirds of the full text of the Skandha- 
samyukta is present only by way of abbreviation. 


original 
31% supplemented 


69% 





Figure 1. Ratio between Original and Supplemented Text 
in the Skandha-samyukta 


The substantial role placed by abbreviation can be further explored 
by examining how much of it corresponds to the four types identi- 





?? Thus I have also left out a correction given at T II 65c1 in the CBETA 
edition, on which my research is otherwise based. In the case of SA 65, I 
have followed the recitation instructions, which result in twelve dis- 
courses, and emended the reference ‘two’ to ‘twelve’, as discussed above. 
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fied above. Here the category of abbreviations that are not marked 
and are external, in the sense that they need to be supplemented from 
outside of a discourse, occurs very rarely. This is the case to such an 
extent that the character count does not even reach up to 1% of the 
total of abbreviations. Due to its lack of statistical significance, I 
leave this category out of the survey below in Figure 2. 


not marked marked 
internal internal 
7% 21% 


aot 






marked 


external 
72% 


Figure 2. Ratio between Different Types of Supplemented Texts 


Regarding the remaining three categories, particularly notable is that 
marked abbreviations are the clear majority, accounting for 93% of 
the material all together. This does not reflect the frequency of occur- 
rence of this type, as unmarked abbreviations occur fairly frequently. 
But these usually concern only a few terms that need to be added, 
hence the amount of material that results from this type of abbrevia- 
tion is relatively small. 

Out of the marked abbreviations, particularly prominent are those 
that are external, in the sense of needing to be supplemented from 
outside of the discourses in which they occur. These amount to about 
72% of all abbreviated material. In contrast, abbreviations to be sup- 
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plemented from within the same discourse amount to only about 28%. 

The category of abbreviations that are marked and external ac- 
commodates a single reference to another discourse by name and a 
few instances where similar material is found in the previous text. 
The bulk of the contribution made by this category, however, is due 
to the additional discourses that result from recitation instructions 
given to the effect that the text of a discourse should be repeated in 
full in the form of another discourse on its own, with a few specified 
changes. This ‘proliferation of discourses’, if it can be called such, 
appears to have substantially increased the percentage of material 
that in the Skandha-samyukta is present only in abbreviation. 

Before exploring this further, I would like to note that the tendency 
to create a series of discourses based on at times rather minor textual 
variations is not confined to the reciters of the Samyukta-agama. The 
same tendency is also plainly evident in the textual material analysed 
in the contribution by Rupert Gethin to this volume (Gethin 2020). 
Such instances in the Pali collections seem to reflect a similar tendency 
to proliferation as evident in the Skandha-samyukta. 

In order to explore the impact of such proliferation of discourses 
in the Skandha-samyukta, I have removed all additional discourses 
that had come into being through following the recitation instruc- 
tions. As a result, the ratio between original and supplemented text 
changes substantially, as illustrated in Figure 3. 

Now only about 40% is supplemented text and 60% original. In 
other words, when only abbreviations that concern the body of the 
same discourse are supplemented, the additional material is less than 
the amount of text that is already there. 

Nevertheless, even leaving aside the extra discourses created by 
following the recitation instructions, the use of other forms of abbre- 
viation still accounts for a substantial portion of text, about 40%. 
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supplemented 
40% 







original 
60% 


Figure 3. Ratio between Original and Supplementation 
When Additional Discourses Are Left out of Account 


IV. Peyala and 
the Early Buddhist Oral Tradition 


The quantitative analysis shows the degree to which peyala finds 
employment in the Skandha-samyukta. Needless to say, abbrevia- 
tion can only perform its function properly as long as the reciters 
know in what way the text is to be supplemented. At times this is 
evident enough, for instance when the middle members of a partic- 
ular list are given in short. Such cases do not even require an explicit 
marker. No markers are also needed when standard formulas are 
shortened. Such shortening usually involves an abbreviation of 
something that can be supplemented from within the same discourse. 

According to the quantitative analysis, abbreviations that are not 
marked and need to be supplemented from outside of a discourse 
occur so rarely that they are statistically insignificant. What falls into 
this category are standard lists of terms like the noble eightfold path 
or the series of dependent arising, which are so well known that they 
can be given in abbreviation even when no template for filling this 
up is found within the same discourse. This finding in turns makes 
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it in my view somewhat less probable that unmarked abbreviation 
can be taken as a ready-at-hand explanation for substantially differ- 
ent passages in parallel versions of a discourse, involving, for exam- 
ple, the presence or the absence of a full account of the gradual path 
of training. 

Now the recurrent pattern of abbreviating the middle members of 
a particular list could well harken back to the period of oral trans- 
mission. The texts regularly exhibit a feature where a particular 
statement is followed by a detailed exposition that leads up to a rep- 
etition of the initial statement. This type of procedure clearly reflects 
the oral setting, where the speaker(s) had to make sure that the audi- 
ence keeps in mind the main topic. The abbreviation of middle mem- 
bers of a list appears to follow the same pattern, as once the full 
formula is given for the first member of the list, it would seem more 
natural to abbreviate the entire remainder of the list. The fact that 
this is not done could well be due to the fact that some degree of 
abbreviation was already in use in the oral setting, in particular com- 
ing in handy as a time saving measure when having to recite a larger 
portion of text. In such a situation, it would have been natural for 
such abbreviation to follow the model set by the texts themselves, 
namely to repeat once more at the end what was stated at the outset. 
Other cases of abbreviation, however, seem to reflect the written 
medium. 

The use of markers like 7438, ‘up to’, or ML. “in the same way’, 
come in handy for passages that are to be supplemented from a sim- 
ilar occurrence earlier in the same discourse. The need to make sure 
that the reciters know what to do would explain why marked abbre- 
viations account for a high proportion of the supplemented material. 

Decisions on when peyala is required differ. Whereas the Skandha- 
samyukta in its present form does not reflect a felt need to abbreviate 
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the standard introductory formula to a discourse, the information 
about the discourse being ‘thus heard’ and the whereabouts of the 
Buddha are expressed with a variety of shortened phrases in the 
parallel Pali discourses. 

The proliferation of synonyms, evident in the case of the fourth 
aggregate of sankhäras, can also be seen in the tendency in the 
Skandha-samyukta to mention ‘emptiness’ in addition to ‘not-self”, 
apparently considered sufficiently important to warrant the recita- 
tion of two separate discourses with otherwise equal content to ex- 
press these two nuances. 

The same concern to make sure that even a small nuance in dif- 
ference is not lost expresses itself also in the instruction to recite the 
exact same discourse again in order to do justice to an alternative 
title or to an alternative term somewhere in the exposition. This phe- 
nomenon is so pervasive that it can safely be taken to express a basic 
concern of the transmitters and reciters of the early discourses. As 
pointed out by Allon (1997: 358), regarding the employment of rep- 
etition in Pali discourses, 


the scale on which this is pursued, that is the proportion 
of the text involved, [can hardly be seen] as anything other 
than proof, or at least as a very strong indication, that these 
texts were designed to be memorised and transmitted ver- 
batim ... In contrast, material such as the contemporary 
Yugoslav epics ... which is composed ‘during the perfor- 
mance’, although exhibiting many forms of repetition, 
does not exhibit the form of gross repetition encountered 
in Pali sutta texts. 


In fact an application of the research by Parry and Lord on Yugoslav 
epics to early Buddhist discourse literature is problematic in several 
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respects. From a methodological viewpoint, it involves a category 
mistake, inasmuch as conclusions drawn from epic material cannot 
be taken as a self-evident standard when evaluating material that is 
not epic and situated in a substantially different performance con- 
text.? As pointed out by William Graham (1987: 138), the 


oral use and even oral transmission of scripture should not 
be confused with folk oral tradition in which verbatim ac- 
curacy is not aspired to De, in which ‘formulaic compo- 
sition’ predominates: see, for example, Albert B. Lord, 
The Singer of Tales ...). 


It is also problematic in so far as it can easily appear to stand in 
continuity with the colonial and post-colonial cultural arrogance of 
insisting to consider everything non-Western from the sole view- 
point of Western experiences and research. This makes it to my mind 
indispensable to try to come to terms with the early Buddhist oral 
tradition on its own cultural terms and situated within its ancient 
Indian context, rather than resorting to Western models. In other 
words, rather than Yugoslavian epic, the oral transmission of Vedic 
texts should be the model against which early Buddhist oral trans- 
mission is evaluated. 

One of the differences that emerge from such comparison is that 
the average early Buddhist reciter need not have gone through the 
rigorous memorization training that a Vedic reciter was expected to 
undergo from early youth onwards. This makes errors and variations 
only natural. Moreover, alongside the texts to be transmitted, a 
growing body of oral commentary came into existence. Given that 





?5 [already presented this and several other related arguments in Anälayo 
2014a and 2015, building on research by von Hinüber 1989 and 1994, 
Allon 1997 and Wynne 2004. 
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one of the shortcomings of human memory is to conflate original 
information with individual inferences drawn, it is again only natural 
if new material of an original commentarial type should have made 
its way into the discourses. As Ihave shown elsewhere, there is sub- 
stantial evidence corroborating precisely the integration of commen- 
tarial material into the early discourses (Anälayo 2010b). This would 
provide a model for appreciating an evident concern with precision, 
which is also apparent in the proliferation of different discourses just 
to accommodate a minor variation in title or a term, discussed above, 
with an equally evident integration of new material. 

In an insightful study of peyāla in the Samyutta-nikaya, Gethin 
(2007: 383 and note 25) concludes that: 


although over time these repetition sections have become 
more or less fixed, they originally seem to have been com- 
posed in a manner that invites addition and expansion— 
within certain parameters ... I would wish to stand by the 
claim that there are good reasons for thinking of different 
recensions of Buddhist texts crystallizing after a period of 
somewhat freer composition and adaptation.” 


As far as I can see, the proposal of an initial period of free improvi- 
sation has no firm grounding in the evidence at our disposal. This 
evidence rather shows that patterns of change were continuous and 
not something that happened only at an early stage. The same is also 
evident from the survey in this paper of the practice of abbreviation. 
Although some abbreviations may well hark back to very early times, 





94 McGovern 2016: 209 note 4 similarly states: “I believe that the evi- 
dence points strongly in favor of Cousins’ original intuition ...that there 
may have been an improvisational element involved comparable to the 
epic poetry studied by Parry and Lord.” 
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others are clearly late, as evident by consulting their parallels or the 
respective uddanas. In fact substantial differences in this and other 
respects can occur even between parallel Pali discourses, which could 
clearly not be the product of an early period of improvisation only 
(Anälayo 2014a: 52-53). 

Besides, the texts themselves reflect an ongoing concern with 
correct reproduction of the oral material to be transmitted. An illus- 
trative example in case is the monastic code of rule, a text that 
clearly involves fixed wording, leaving no room for an improvisa- 
tory model. Still, numbers of differences can be found between the 
codes of rules of different monastic traditions (Anälayo 2020: 396— 
405), and these differences are of the same type as those found 
between parallel discourses. 

At times it seems as if the attempt of the reciters to remember 
precisely has preserved formal aspects, even though the meaning has 
been lost, a pattern for which Georg von Simson (1965: 137-138) 
gives the following examples: 


vivattacchaddo — vighustasabdo 
brahmujjuggatto — brhadrjugätro 
muducittam — muditacittam 
annataro — ajfiatavan 


sammodi sammodaniyam — sammukham sammodanim 


Such errors are not the result of an early period of free improvisa- 
tion, but rather must be due to failed attempts to preserve with pre- 
cision. In sum, what research has brought to light so far concords 
with the emic perspective, in that the type of improvisation that is 
characteristic for the Yugoslavian bard is not relevant to a proper 
understanding of early Buddhist oral tradition. I believe it is time to 
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set this model aside so as to enable an appreciation of the strengths 
and weaknesses ofthe early Buddhist oral tradition on its own terms, 
culturally by situating it in its ancient Indian context and genre-wise 
by distinguishing it from epic material. 

With such a proposal I in no way intend to encourage turning a 
blind eye to differences. In other publications I have relied precisely 
on at times substantial differences between parallel versions in order 
to discern, for example, the beginnings ofthe bodhisattva ideal (An- 
alayo 2010a and 2017). Many more examples could be mentioned, 
but suffice it to say that the differences that emerge from compar- 
ative studies are precisely what makes the early discourses such a 
fertile field for research and exploration. 

The assumption of an initial period of free improvisation would 
also not work for an extreme case of the use of peyala found in a 
discourse in the Madhyama-āgama, without any known parallel.” 
This discourse could hardly have ever been recited in full, as on sup- 
plementing all the material that has been abbreviated, it would be- 
come more than twice as long as the entire Madhyama-agama col- 
lection (which takes several days of recital) (Analayo 2014b: 44— 
47). In other words, this case could only have come into being after 
the period of oral transmission was over. Nevertheless, content-wise 
the discourse stays well within the compass of early Buddhist 
thought. In other words, the building blocks for this discourse are 
simply taken from other discourses, an itself natural tendency in oral 
transmission.?? Thus even this case, where peyála has clearly run riot 





?5 MA 222 at T I 805c11 to 809225. 

% As observed by Allon 1997: 367, “the insertion of another list of, say, 
*five good things' in a text containing a parallel list of fives would not 
be a violation of buddhavacana, because the Buddha had in fact spoken 
of these ‘five good things’ on another occasion.” 
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and become an exercise in its own right rather than being an actual 
abbreviation of a text that existed in full, the material itself does not 
carry any innovation. This conforms with the other cases of abbre- 
viation surveyed here and in Gethin's (2020) contribution to this 
volume, which similarly proliferate in various ways without result- 
ing in substantial innovation. 


Conclusion 


The principle of peyāla has a pervasive influence in the text studied 
in this paper, the Skandha-samyukta of the Samyukta-agama extant 
in Chinese translation, to the extent that nearly two thirds of the full 
text 1s now only represented in an abbreviated manner. At times the 
need to supplement abbreviated material is explicitly marked as 
such, but at others times abbreviations take place without a marker. 
These cases need to be distinguished from the occurrence of ac- 
cidental loss of text. The textual material to be employed for supple- 
mentation can be found either internally, in the same discourse, or 
else externally, in another discourse. In one instance the instructions 
even refer to a discourse from a no longer extant Ekottarika-āgama 
as the source for supplementation. 

Decisions on when to use peyāla were clearly not taken only at 
an early period, but rather reflect an ongoing process of negotiation. 
Just as it would have been convenient for individual rehearsal to ab- 
breviate standard passages in order to be able to recite a collection 
of texts swiftly, similarly in a manuscript culture and even in modern 
day printing the same principle has retained its advantages. Its 
pervasive use in early Buddhist literature reflects the equally pervas- 
ive occurrence of repetition, a characteristic of an oral tradition that 
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needed to employ this and other means in an attempt at precise trans- 
mission. Precise transmission was sometimes hampered by the lim- 
itations of human memory and the ongoing flowing in of new ideas 
and understandings via the medium of commentary during oral per- 
formance. 

Taken together, these various aspects point to the richness of the 
material at hand, a close study of which enables identifying the be- 
ginning stages of a range of developments that had a considerable 


impact on later Buddhist traditions. 
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Abstract 


The Samyutta-nikaya and Samyukta-āgama are constructed around 
the framework of a particular set of lists: twelvefold dependent orig- 
ination, the five bundles, the six sense-organs and the seven sets (ap- 
plications of mindfulness, right endeavours, bases of success, faculties, 
powers, constituents of awakening, eightfold path). The same set of 
lists informs the structure of certain canonical Abhidharma texts of 
different schools (e.g., the Vibhanga, the Dharmaskandha, the *Sari- 
putrabhidharma). The Mahā-vagga of the Samyutta-nikaya and the 
Marga-varga of the Samyukta-agama both focus on the seven sets 
and additional items. A feature of the Mahā-vagga is the use of tem- 
plates of up to three layers of repetition; the manner in which these 
are applied to particular lists appears to be one of the ways the com- 
pilers of the Samyutta-nikaya use to communicate their understanding 
of the Buddha’s teaching; in particular the close relationship between 
the developing of the sevens sets and the developing of jhäna is in- 
dicated by the application of the same repetition templates in each 
case. Turning to the Abhidhamma, the Dhammasangani’s account of 
the arising of episodes of consciousness uses repetition templates of 
up to six layers to suggest the richness of skilful consciousness by 
indicating over one hundred thousand varieties. In a manner that 
seems to build on the Mahd-vagga’s association of the seven sets 
with the jhanas, this account brings out how, through the develop- 
ment of sense-sphere, form-sphere, and formless-sphere conscious- 
ness, the development of the seven sets is brought to fulfilment in the 
thousands of varieties of transcendent jhana. 
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I. The Structure of the Samyutta-nikaya 


The Samyutta-nikaya of the Theravada or, perhaps more properly, 
Theriya school consists of five ‘books’ (vagga): 

1. Sagatha-vagga: ‘The Book of [Discourses] with Verses’ 

2. Nidana-vagga: ‘The Book of the Links [of Dependent Origi- 

nation]’ 

3. Khandha-vagga: ‘The Book of the Bundles’ 

4. Salayatana-vagga: ‘The Book of the Six Sense Organs’ 

5. Mahā-vagga: ‘The Great Book’ 
Each book consists of a number of samyuttas, that is, ‘groups’ of 
discourses (suttas) connected by their common subject matter: 

1. Sagatha-vagga: 11 samyuttas 

2. Nidāna-vagga: 13 samyuttas 

3. Khandha-vagga: 10 samyuttas 

4. Salayatana-vagga: 10 samyuttas 

5. Mahā-vagga: 12 samyuttas 
This gives a total of fifty-six samyuttas. Each samyutta is divided 
into a number of ‘chapters’, also called vagga,! and each chapter 
consists of most commonly and, it seems, ideally ten suttas, but in 
practice sometimes more, sometimes fewer. The number of chapters 
in a samyutta varies considerably, from just one to as many as fifteen 
(in the case of the Khandha-samyutta). The structure of the first 
book, the Sagatha-vagga, is the most even and most straightforward. 





! The same term, vagga, is used for the five major divisions of the Samyutta- 


nikaya and the smaller subdivisions of the samyuttas. In order to avoid 
confusion, I will use ‘book’ when talking of the former and ‘chapter’ 
when talking of the latter. 
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While its first samyutta (the Devata-samyutta) is the largest (con- 

sisting of eight chapters and eighty-one suttas), it does not dominate 

the whole sagātha book in the manner that the Nidana-samyutta, 

Khandha-samyutta and Salayatana-samyutta dominate their respec- 

tive books: in each case these samyuttas comprise half of the whole 

book.’ Turning to the Mahä-vagga, while a single samyutta does not 

dominate, it is immediately clear, and becomes even clearer the more 

we examine this final book, that it is dominated by a particular group 

of seven sets of items that are familiar from other Nikaya contexts: 
1. four applications of mindfulness (satipatthana) 

. four right endeavours (sammappadhäna) 

. four bases of success (iddhipada) 

. five faculties (indriya) 

. five powers (bala) 


Nn BW N 


. seven constituents of awakening (bojjhanga) 

7. eightfold path (atthangika-magga) 

What is clear is that the structure of the Samyutta-nikaya is thus in- 
formed by a particular group of lists or sets of items, as shown in Table 
1 below. 

Thus the second, third and fourth books of the Theravada Samyutta- 
nikaya focus on lists or sets of items that, from the perspective of 
early Buddhism, in one way or another encompass the whole of the 
universe, the whole of the world as experienced: the links of depend- 
ent arising, the five ‘bundles’, the senses and their objective fields. 
The final book focuses on seven sets of items that are presented in a 
number of places in the early Nikaya-Agama literature as encom- 
passing the totality of the practices or qualities that need to be 





? In the PTS edition the Vidāna-samyutta is 132 pages of 286, the Khandha- 
samyutta 188 of 279, and the Salayatana-samyutta 203 of 403. 
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developed in order to achieve awakening: they are the dhamma that 
the Buddha has taught, the path leading to awakening.’ In the post- 
canonical literature these seven sets thus come to be collectively re- 
ferred to as ‘the thirty-seven qualities that contribute to awakening’. 
In the context of early Abhidharma literature Lance Cousins (2015a) 
has dubbed these two sets of lists the ‘world sets’ and ‘awakening 
sets’ respectively. 


Table 1. Lists or Sets of Items and 
the Structure of the Samyutta-nikāya 


Book Group of Lists or Set 


paticcasamuppada 
five khandhas 


six/twelve ayatanas 


Book 2: Nidana-vagga 
Book 3: Khandha-vagga 
Book 4: Salayatana-vagga 





four satipatthanas 
four sammappadhanas 
four iddhipadas 

Book 5: Mahā-vagga five indriyas 
five balas 
seven bojjhangas 
atthangika-magga 


As far as we can tell, the counterpart Samyukta- collections of sūtras 
of other Buddhist schools were built around the same set of lists 
(Anesaki 1908: 68—76). Thus the Mülasarvastivada Samyukta-agama 
(Chinese Za ahan lī 5, T 99) seems to have had a similar basic 























5 The locus classicus is the Mahāparinibbāna-sutta (DN 16 at DN II 120); for 
further references see Gethin 2001: 229—347 and 356, and Cousins: 201 5a: 
96-145. 
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structure to that ofthe Pali Samyutta-nikaya, as shown in Table 2. 


Table 2. Basic Structure of 
the Samyutta-nikaya and the Samyukta-āgama 


Theravada Mulasarvastivada* 





1. Sagatha-vagga 1. Skandha-varga 


2. Nidāna-vagga 2. Sadayatana-varga 
3. Khandha-vagga 3. Nidāna-varga 
4. Saläyatana-vagga | 4. Srävaka-varga 
5. Mahā-vagga 5. Märga-varga 
6. Tathagatha-varga 
7. Pudgala-varga 
8. Sagatha-varga 


The same set of ten lists seem to have been at the core of these col- 
lections, as shown in Table 3. 


Table 3. Sets of Ten Lists in 
the Samyutta-nikāya and the Samyukta-āgama 


Theravada Mülasarvastivada 





1. paticcasamuppada | 1. skandha 
2. khandha 2. Ayatana 
3. ayatana 3. pratityasamutpäda 





^ This division of T 99 is tentative; it is based on combining information 


from Anesaki 1908: 68-76 and Roderick Bucknell’s paper presented at the 
Samyukta-agama seminar (not included in the present volume). 
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4. magga 4. smrtyupasthana 
5. bojjhanga 5. [samyakprahāņa] 
6. satipatthana 6. [rddhipada] 

7. indriya 7. indriya 

8. sammappadhāna 8. bala 

9. bala 9. bodhyanga 

10. iddhipada 10. marga 


It also seems likely that the use of these sets of items as the frame- 
work for the Samyutta-nikaya and other Samyukta- collections is one 
of the reasons why the same sets of items become established at the 
core of the early Abhidharma literature. Essentially the same sets of 
lists, somewhat expanded, provide the framework for the Theravada 
Vibhanga, the Sarvastivada Dharmaskandha and the Dharmaguptaka 
*Säriputräbhidharma (Frauwallner 1995: 15-21 and 97-99, Wata- 
nabe 1983: 53-87, Bronkhorst 1985: 305-20, Gethin 2001: 20-22, 281 
and Cousins 2015a: 128-131), as shown in Table 4. 


Table 4. Sets of Lists as a Framework for 
the Theravada Vibhanga, Sarvastivada Dharmaskandha 
and Dharmaguptaka *Sdriputrabhidharma 


*Sariputrabhidharma 





Vibhanga Dharmaskandha Eech 
1. khandha (5) 1. siksapada (5) 1. ayatana (12) 
2. ayatana (12) 2. srotapattyanga (4) | 2. dhātu (18) 
3. dhatu (18) 3. avetyaprasada (4) | 3. skandha (5) 
4. sacca (4) 4. sramanyaphala (4) | 4. aryasatya (4) 


5. indriya (22) 5. pratipad (4) 5. indriya (22) 
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6. paticcasamuppāda | 6. aryavamsa (4) 


7. satipatthana (4) 


7. samyak-pradhāna (4) 


8.sammappadhāna (4) | 8. rddhipāda (4) 


9. iddhipāda (4) 
10. bojjhanga (7) 
11. magga 

13. appamanna (4) 
14. sikkhāpada (5) 
15. patisambhidā (4) 
16. nana 

17. khuddakavatthu 
18. dhammahadaya 


9. smrtyupasthäna (4) 


12. apramana (4) 

13. ārūpya (4) 

14. samādhibhāvanā (4) 
15. bodhyanga (7) 

16. ksudrakavastuka 
17. indriya (22) 

18. āyatana (12) 

19. skandha (5) 

20. dhātu (18, etc.) 


6. bodhyanga (7) 

7. akusala-müla (3) 

8. kūšala-mūla (3) 

9. mahābhūta 

10. upāsaka 

11. dhātu 

12. karma 

13. pudgala 

14. jnana 

15. pratityasamutpada 
16. smrtyupasthāna (4) 
17. samyakprahāņa (4) 
18. rddhipada (4) 


20. mārga 


21. pratityasamutpada |21. akusala-dharma 


Taking into consideration all four Theravada Nikayas, it would seem 
that the basic underlying structure of the four primary collections of 
the Sutta-pitaka consists of divisions or chapters (vagga) consisting 
of groups of ten suttas (Bucknell 2014: 74—79). This perhaps sur- 
vives most obviously in the case of the Majjhima-nikaya, which as 
it comes down to us consists of 152 suttas arranged in three sets of 
fifty (pannäsa). Each set of fifty consists of five chapters of ten 
suttas each, except the penultimate chapter of the third set of fifty, 
which has twelve suttas. Two additional suttas had to be fitted in 
somewhere, it seems.” This suggests that the Digha-nikdya was ide- 





Bucknell 2014: 79-82 suggests that ten suttas have been moved from 
an original Samyutta-nikaya context to the Majjhima-nikaya. He com- 
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ally envisaged as a collection of three sets of ten suttas (rather than 
the three books of respectively thirteen, ten and eleven suttas that 
have come down to us).° Similarly, it seems likely that the Samyutta- 
nikaya was originally conceived as a collection of five sets of ten 
samyuttas. But it is apparent that as each of these collections devel- 
oped this ideal structure has not held. In part, as already noted, this 
must be a consequence of further suttas being admitted as canonical 
which then needed to be placed somewhere. But in the context of 
especially the Samyutta-nikaya (and Anguttara-nikaya) it must also 
be a result, I think, of the development of the practice of generating 
suttas by the use of ‘repetition templates’ or peyyāla.” 

The use of peyyalas in the Samyutta-nikaya takes on the charac- 
ter of a particular form or style that is largely alien to modern 
sensibilities. It would seem to be a development of the practice found 
especially in the Silakkhandha-vagga of the Digha-nikaya, where in a 
sequence of ten suttas essentially the same material is presented in 
ten different narrative frames. But as Oskar von Hinüber (1996: 36— 
37 [8 71]) has pointed out, in the Samyutta-nikaya the narrative 
frame is often all but lost. In the context of the repetition series it is 
paired down to a minimum and standardised, most frequently in the 
form of the savatthi-nidàna;? a particular point of teaching is stated, 





ments that the reason for this is unclear, but possibly it reflects a desire 
to bring the third ‘set of fifty’ nearer to the actual number fifty. 
Bucknell 2014 has plausibly argued that there is evidence of the moving 
of blocks of discourses from the Middle to the Long Collections in the 
case of both Theravada and Sarvastivada canons; this means that there 
may have been earlier versions of the Long Collections with only ten or 
twenty discourses. 

On the extensive repetitions of the Ariguttara-nikaya see Bodhi 2012: 62— 
63 and 82—84; but the basic underlying structure of each of the eleven 
sections (nipāta) is chapters (vagga) of ten suttas. 

But not exclusively; see the repetition of the pataliputta-nidana at SN V 16. 
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and then various terms, expressions or similes are substituted to pro- 
duce a sequence of suttas in a much abbreviated form which all seem 
to say the same thing. What is the point? Clearly the substitution of 
terms in some cases is helpful in suggesting certain equivalences.? 
This is certainly sometimes the case when the same literary form is 
employed in the canonical Abhidhamma literature, '? but in the Samyutta- 
nikaya often the specific substitutions themselves prima facie add 
very little. 

The use of peyyala repetition-templates needs to be acknowledged 
as a characteristic feature of the Samyutta and Anguttara literary 
method. It proliferates in a manner that is difficult to follow and dif- 
ficult to make immediate sense of. Nonetheless, I want to argue in 
what follows that in the Samyutta-nikaya it is used as a means to 
communicate significant points about the topics that are presented 
in this way—points that would, in the literary forms that we are more 
used to, be presented discursively and descriptively. I also want to 
argue that it is a method that is taken up, developed and exploited in 
the early Abhidhamma literature. And in this context I would also 
like to explore not only how there is a close affinity between the 
method of the Samyutta-nikaya and the early Abhidhamma but also 
between their contents. Finally, as a literary form, the use of peyyala 
templates seems intrinsically oral; it is difficult to imagine its devel- 
opment and exploitation outside the context of oral composition and 
transmission. To the extent that this is so, the texts that display this 
feature prominently must have been composed orally and transmit- 





? For example, the asarikhata-samyutta (SN 43 at SN IV 359-373) gives eleven 
explanations of ‘the path leading to the unconditioned’ (asankhatagami- 
magga), and thirty-one different equivalent terms for asankhata. 

In repeating the same definition for different terms, the padabhajaniya 
(Dhs 9-17 [88 2-57]) provides important information about which terms 
are to be regarded as indicated essentially the same dhamma. 
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ted orally. The material form in which these texts now appear, in 
written manuscripts and printed books, is thus essentially artificial 
and alien to their intrinsic nature. I will thus conclude with some 
speculations about the implications of this. 


II. The structure of the Maha-vagga 


In order to understand what those who compiled the Samyutta-nikaya 
might be trying to tell us by the use of the peyyala templates we need 
first to try and understand precisely how this literary form works and 
how it is employed in the texts. But this 1s not straightforward as the 
modern printed editions of the Samyutta-nikaya present the text 
inconsistently and do not always seem to understand what is going 
on (von Hinüber 1996: 36 [§ 70]; Gethin 2007: 365-387). This probably 
reflects the situation in the manuscripts themselves. Given the intrin- 
sically oral nature of the text just noted, this is perhaps to be expected. 
I will thus begin by trying to set out the structure of one book of the 
Samyutta-nikaya, the Mahā-vagga or ‘Great Book’. The Mahā-vagga 
perhaps exploits the use of peyyala repetitions more completely than 
any other. (What follows is summarised in Table 7 appended at the 
end of this paper, “The Structure of the Maha-vagga’.) 

As already noted, the Mahā-vagga features one samyutta dedicated 
to each of the seven sets of items beginning with the four applica- 
tions of mindfulness (satipatthanas). It also contains five additional 
samyuttas making a total of twelve. The number of ‘chapters’ (vagga) 
in each samyutta varies from two to thirteen, and the principle that 
each chapter should contain ten suttas breaks down completely; by 
my calculations (explained below) some chapters contain as many 
as 180 suttas. The number of chapters and suttas in each samyutta is 
as shown in Table 5. 
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Table 5. The Mahä-vagga (SN V) 





Samyutta Vaggas Suttas 
Magga 546 
Bojjhanga 632 
Satipatthana 164 
Indriya 526 
Sammappadhana | 5 114 
Bala 5 456 
Iddhipāda 8 488 
Anuruddha 2 24 
Jhāna 5 114 
Ānāpāna 2: 20 
Sotäpatti 7 74 
Sacca 1 131 

93 3,289 


A feature of the structure that is immediately apparent in the Maha- 
vagga is the order of the samyuttas. In the Nikaya-Agama literature 
the seven sets are listed in a fixed order that makes sense numerically 
but is also capable of being interpreted as descriptive of the progres- 
sive development of the Buddhist path. Certainly in the post-canonical 
literature there is evidence of such an understanding (Gethin 2001: 
240-247 and 338-340). Given the fixed order of the lists the fact that 
the Mahā-vagga presentation diverges from that order would seem 
to be deliberate, but what the compilers of the Samyutta-nikaya wanted 
to say by using a different order is not immediately obvious. None- 
theless I will speculate on the logic of the order presently. 

Despite the changed order, the presentation of the seven sets in 
the Samyutta-nikāya preserves the integrity of this composite list in 
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a number of ways. The most obvious way in which this is achieved 
is by keeping the seven sets together and placing their respective 
samyuttas first in the sequence of twelve samyuttas that make up the 
Maha-vagga. That the eightfold path comes first might simply sug- 
gest its primacy. In one the most succinct statements of the Buddha’s 
teaching, namely the account of the four truths in the Dhammacakka- 
ppavattana-sutta, the truth or reality (sacca) of the path leading to 
the cessation of suffering is stated precisely as the eightfold path. 
Placing the eightfold path first in the Maha-vagga signals precisely 
that this final book is concerned with that path. It also suggests that 
the other six sets should be understood with reference to the eight- 
fold path; that is, as subordinate to or part of the eightfold path. (This 
is also clear, of course, from the way some of the eight constituents 
are sometimes defined, especially right endeavour and right mind- 
fulness, which are defined in terms of the four right endeavours and 
the four applications of mindfulness (Gethin 1992: 151-154 and 2001: 
191-192).) The Magga-samyutta is followed by the Bojjhanga-samyutta. 
This might mislead us into thinking we have a straightforward descen- 
ding numerical sequence from eight to seven. But this does not work 
since we then have the four applications of mindfulness, the five 
‘spiritual’ faculties, the four right endeavours and the five powers, 
and the four bases of success. Such a numerical sequence perhaps 
has a kind of mnemonic quality: 8, 7, 4, 5, 4, 5, 4. However, this 
mnemonic numerical sequence is not quite pure in the present con- 
text, as the Indriya-samyutta, while giving pride of place to the five 
spiritual faculties, in fact also takes into account the two sex faculties, 
the faculty of life, the three knowledge faculties, the six sense- 
faculties, the five feeling faculties, giving us all twenty-two of what 
becomes a standard Abhidharma list." Yet placing the path, constit- 





! SN V 203-207; see Gethin 2001: 105, note 3. The order of the presentation 
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uents of awakening and applications of mindfulness first and thereby 
giving them primacy resonates with other Nikdya-Agama treatments 
and statements which suggest that in sum the satipatthanas are pre- 
cisely conceived as the method of developing the constituents of 
awakening and actualising the eightfold path.'? In which case the 
faculties, right endeavours, powers and bases of success are here 
subordinated to this basic process: they become aspects of the prac- 
tice ofthe application of mindfulness. The five spiritual faculties are 
the basic resources; the right endeavours highlight the basic endeav- 
our of abandoning what is unskilful and developing what is skilful; 
and the bases of success focus on four different ways to achieve the 
samādhi that forms the basis of the successful practice of the appli- 
cation of mindfulness. 

The more interesting, if obscure or alien, way in which the com- 
pilers of the Maha-vagga try to say something about the seven sets 
is by the use of ‘repetitions’ or peyyalas. In the Mahā-vagga manu- 
scripts, the principal sequences of repetition are sometimes signalled 
in the names of the chapters, which are called annatthitiya-peyyala, 
etc.; but minor sequences of repetition are not necessarily marked in 
this way.!* In order to determine how these sequences of repetition 
work in the Mahā-vagga and what they tell us, we need to clarify 
the overall structure of the Mahā-vagga. 

The precise structure of the Maha-vagga is not easy to follow and 
is perhaps presented in the manuscripts inconsistently. As noted, the 





of the twenty-two faculties in the Mahā-vagga seems somewhat random. 
2 DNIIS83-DNIITIOI 2 SN V 160-161 = AN III 387= AN V 195: pafica 
nīvaraņe pahäya cetaso upakkilese pannaya dubbalikarane catūsu 
satipatthānesu supatitthitacitta sattabojjhange yathabhutam bhāvetvā. 
See Gethin 2001: 58-59, 169, 172 and 258. Cf. T 26 at T I 582b12-13: 
TS T PUMA. OIE. ER 
5 Again cf. SN V 12-27. 
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Mahā-vagga consists of twelve samyuttas, and a samyutta is ideally 
divided into ‘chapters’ (vaggas) consisting of ten suttas each. How- 
ever, the pattern of repetitions in the Maha-vagga interferes with this 
scheme. To take the initial magga-samyutta as an example: as pre- 
sented in Léon Feer’s PTS edition, this comprises eight chapters in 
all. The first three chapters do consist of ten suttas each. The fourth 
chapter has an initial ten suttas, but is then followed by ninety-eight 
peyyāla suttas in five sets: (8) + (7+ 7) + (7 +7) +(7 +7) t (124 
12 + 12 + 12). Thus as presented by Feer the fourth chapter consists 
ofa total of 108 suttas and includes the annatitthiya-peyyala, suriya- 
peyyāla, ekadhamma-peyyāla 1, ekadhamma-peyyāla II and the 
gangā-peyyāla. On the other hand, in other modern printed editions 
these five peyyālas are each treated as chapters (vagga) in their own 





right, or even as comprising several chapters. 

The Burmese edition presents the whole magga-samyutta as con- 
sisting of two sequences of eight chapters, counting the annatitthiya- 
peyyāla, suriya-peyyāla, ekadhamma-peyyāla I and ekadhamma- 
peyyāla ll as separate chapters. The gai gā-peyyāla is then presented 
as made up of four distinct chapters of twelve suttas each by way of 
the four sub-series of repetitions based on vivekanissita, rāgavinaya- 
pariyosāna, amatogadha and nibbānaninna. And yet where the full 
gangā-peyyāla repetition series occurs in subsequent samyuttas it is 
treated as just one chapter.'* 

The Siamese edition also treats the annatitthiya-peyyala, suriya- 
peyyāla, ekadhamma-peyyāla I and ekadhamma-peyyala II as sepa- 
rate chapters. Indeed, it talks of an afifiatitthiya-vagga rather than an 
afifiatitthiya-peyyála.? The Siamese edition then counts the garigā- 





14 The C° Buddha Jayanti Tripitaka has sixteen vaggas (counting garigā- 
peyyala as four), presumably simply following B*. Bodhi’s 2012 trans- 
lation also follows B®. 

I5 SN (S°) 35.8. 
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peyyāla as just a single chapter, and so counts thirteen chapters (vagga) 
in all for the magga-samyutta. 

Thus in the printed editions there is inconsistency in the counting 
of the chapters which is reflected in the terminology: annatitthiya- 
vagga, annatitthiya-peyyala, annatitthiya-peyyäalavagga. The way of 
counting the chapters in the Siamese edition seems to me to be most 
consistent and intelligible, and forms the basis of my understanding 
of the numbers of chapters in each samyutta in Table 5 presented 
above. Table 6 below refines this presentation by distinguishing between 
chapters that are unique to a particular samyutta and those chapters 
that are based on a repetition template which is common to a number 
of samyuttas. 

Thus the same set of five ‘repetition chapters’ (peyyala-vagga) 
occurs in eight of the twelve samyuttas: those of the seven sets and 
four jhanas. Three of those eight samyuttas consist only of those five 
peyyāla-vaggas: the Sammappadhäna-, Bala-, and Jhāna-samyuttas.!* 
This means that forty chapters, nearly half ofthe total ofninety-three 
chapters that make up the Mahd-vagga, are constituted by these re- 
peated repetition chapters. Moreover, three other samyuttas have 
additional unique repetition chapters: the Magga-samyutta has four, 
the Bojjhanga-samyutta two, and the Sacca-samyutta five. So this 
means then that fifty-one chapters, over half of the total number of 
ninety-three chapters, are repetition chapters. 





16 There is also a Jhdna-samyutta, SN 34 at SN III 263—278, but this talks 
of skill in maintaining, etc., jhäna, which is not there defined with ref- 
erence to sequence of first, second, third and fourth jhana. 


Table 6. Chapters Unique to a Particular Samyutta and 
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Chapters Based on a Shared Repetition Template 


Samyutta 
Magga 
Bojjhanga 
Satipatthàna 
Indriya 
Sammappadhäna 
Bala 
Iddhipada 
Anuruddha 
Jhana 
Ānāpāna 
Sotāpatti 


Sacca 





oo | Unique Vaggas 


-d t^ œ 


ā-peyyāla-vagga 


Gang 


— | Appamdda-vagga 


Balakaraniya-vagga 


Esana-vagga 


Ogha-vagga 


Total Vaggas 
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The application of the same set of five peyyala-vaggas to all seven 
sets clearly again reinforces a sense of the integrity ofthe composite 
list as a whole, and that each set is somehow part of the whole that 
is the path to the cessation of suffering. The grouping of the four jhānas 
together with the seven sets by applying the five peyyala-vaggas 
suggests in the first place that the jhanas too are straightforwardly 
part of the path; this, of course, follows from the definition of right 
concentration in terms of the four jhanas in the Magga-samyutta it- 
self (SN 45 at SN V 10). More generally the point would seem to be 
that developing the jhānas is precisely the way or context in which 
the seven sets are developed; by developing the jhanas a monk or 
nun develops the qualities encompassed by the seven sets, by devel- 
oping the qualities encompassed by the seven sets he or she develops 
the jhanas. In bringing the jhànas into close relationship with the 
sevens sets in this way, the Maha-vagga anticipates something ofthe 
Dhammasangani's presentation of ‘transcendent jhana’ (lokuttarajjhāna). 
That is, by applying exactly the same set of repetition templates to 
just the seven sets and the jhānas, the Mahā-vāgga integrates the 
development of the qualities set out in the seven sets with the prac- 
tice of jhana. As we shall see, in similar vein, the Dhammasangani 
presents awakening as a special type of jhana characterized by the 
full development of the seven sets of qualities: while qualities rel- 
ating to six of the seven sets are variously present in episodes of 
consciousness, it is only in the transcendent jhānas that the constit- 
uents of awakening and all eight constituents of the path arise together. 

Interestingly the jhānas are not simply appended to the sequence 
of the seven sets; there is an intervening samyutta, the Anuruddha- 
samyutta. This samyutta stands out since it is the only samyutta in 
the Mahā-vagga named after a person. Why Anuruddha here? What 
is said of Anuruddha elsewhere in the canon fails to make this im- 
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mediately obvious. Each of the five major books of the Samyutta- 
nikaya contains at least one samyutta named after a person: 

* SN E Vangisa-samyutta (12 suttas) 

` SN I: Kassapa-samyutta (13 suttas), Rahula-samyutta (22 suttas) 

: SN III: Radha-samyutta (46 repetitive suttas on the khandhas 

immediately following the Khandha-samyutta); Sariputta- 
samyutta (10 suttas); Vacchagotta-samyutta (55 suttas) 

: SN IV: Jambhukhadaka-samyutta (16 suttas), Samandaka-samyutta 

(16 suttas), Moggallana-samyutta (129 suttas), Citta-samyutta 
(10 suttas) 

` SN V: Anuruddha-samyutta (24 suttas) 

There are thus eleven samyuttas named after persons in all. Seven of 
those are named after monks; the Jambhukhädaka- and Samandaka- 
samyuttas are named after wanderers (each comprises sixteen paral- 
lel suttas); Citta is a householder, and Vacchagotta a wanderer. 
There is thus one samyutta named after a monk in each of the first, 
fourth and fifth books of the Samyutta-nikaya, and two each in the 
second and third books. Given that the Kassapa-samyutta, Sariputta- 
samyutta and Moggalläna-samyutta feature in the second, third and 
fourth books respectively, and that in the list of the Buddha’s chief 
disciples Anuruddha is elsewhere mentioned after Sariputta, Maha- 
moggallāna, and Mahäkassapa,'’ it seems he is perhaps simply due 
a mention at this point. 

All twenty-four of the somewhat repetitive suttas of the Anuruddha- 
samyutta turn out to be about Anuruddha’s cultivation of the appli- 
cations of mindfulness. So in terms of the structure ofthe Mahā-vagga 
we have immediately appended to the seven sets a series of suttas in 





7 AN 1.14 at AN I 23,21 where Anuruddha is said to be chief among the 
Buddha’s disciples possessing the divine eye (dibbacakkhu). 
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which an individual monk exemplifies the practice of what is by de- 
fault the first of the seven sets. At this point a logic for the particular 
set of five samyuttas grouped with those of the seven sets is perhaps 
implied. Anuruddha exemplifies the development of the qualities 
encompassed by the seven sets through his practice of the application 
of mindfulness; further the applications of mindfulness—and all 
seven sets of qualities—can be understood as typically developed 
through the practice of jhana. How are the jhänas developed? 
Immediately following the Jhdna-samyutta is the Andpdna-samyutta. 
Thus the answer appears to be by especially the practice of mindful- 
ness of breathing (anapanasati).'? Indeed the standard exposition of 





'8 This is not explicit, although SN 54.8 at SN V 318-319 does state that 
a monk who wishes to attain the jhänas, the formless attainments and 
cessation of perception and feeling should attend to the concentration 
of mindfulness of breathing. My general point is that the basis for the 
attainment of jhdna is generally unstated in the Nikayas, so the juxta- 
position of jhana and ānāpānasati seems deliberate, and that inter- 
preting this as intended to indicate that jhāna is to be attained by the 
practice of mindfulness of breathing fits with the way jhana and mind- 
fulness of breathing are associated elsewhere in the Nikaya-Agama 
literature. I have elsewhere (Gethin 2004: 203-209) argued that the med- 
itation practices set out as contemplations of body (kayanupassana) in 
the Satipatthana-sutta and Kāyagatāsati-sutta can be understood as 
giving the specific practices for the attainment of jhana that are omitted 
from the accounts of the stages of the path found as found in the Sāmanna- 
phala-sutta (DN 2), etc. That the practice of satipatthana leads to jhana 
is explicit in the Dantabhümi-sutta (MN 125 at MN III 136). I have 
outlined further evidence in an article on schemes of the path in the 
Nikāyas and gamas (Gethin 2020): in particular the association of jhana 
and satipatthäna in the Kāyagatāsati-sutta (MN 119) and its Agama 
parallel (MA 81), and the manner in which the language of the sixteen 
stages of mindfulness of breathing references language used in the ac- 
count of jhāna, as noted by Kuan 2008 and Cousins 2015b. In short, I 
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mindfulness of breathing in sixteen stages that is repeatedly set out 
in the suttas of the Anapana-samyutta is explicit about the manner 
in which it brings to development both the four applications of mind- 
fulness and the seven constituents of awakening.'® 

The eleventh samyutta of the Maha-vagga is the Sotapatti-samyutta. 
This seems to represent something of a break from the sequence of 
the previous ten samyuttas, which are all either concerned explicitly 
with the seven sets of qualities, or explicitly related to them: in the 
case of the Anuruddha-samyutta, by being entirely about the four 
applications of mindfulness; in the case of the four jhānas, by the 
application of the five common repetition chapters; in the case of the 
Ānāpāna-samyutta, by being about the complete development of the 
applications of mindfulness and the constituents of awakening 
through mindfulness of breathing. The Sotapatti-samyutta, however, 
neither mentions the seven sets of qualities nor includes any of the 
peyyāla-vaggas. It is essentially a set of seventy-four suttas that all 





wish to suggest that for the Nikaya-Agama literature the practice of 
satipatthana (namely, the application of mindfulness to different 
objects of meditation such as breathing in and out) and the practice of 
meditation aimed at attaining jhdna are essentially the same practice. 
Thus the purpose of the application of mindfulness is the stilling of the 
mind with a view to attaining jhäna, a heightened state of mindfulness 
and concentration; this forms the basis for the full development of the 
four applications of mindfulness by developing the seven constituents 
of awakening. 

I? Four suttas (SN 54.13, 14, 15 and 16 at SN V 328-340) towards the end 
of the Anapäna-samyutta detail how the sixteen stages of mindfulness 
of breathing bring to fulfilment the four applications of mindfulness and 
the seven constituents of awakening. This agrees with the Ānāpānasati- 
sutta (MN 118 at MN III 82-87). SN 54.10 at SN V 322-325 also maps 
the sixteen stages of mindfulness of breathing onto the four applications 
of mindfulness. 
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highlight the four qualities of one who has attained the stream. These 
are well considered (avecca) faith in the Buddha, Dhamma and 
Sangha, and conduct that is dear to the noble ones and that conduces 
to samādhi. The placing of the Sotāpatti-samyutta at this point in the 
Mahā-vagga appears to be related to the notion that the production, 
generation and establishing of the constituents of the eightfold 
path—and hence all the qualities of the other six sets—in the life of 
the monk or nun should be understood in terms of stream-entry. The 
Sotāpatti-samyutta thus encourages religious practice by giving re- 
assurance that well established and well considered faith in the 
Buddha, his teaching and followers, combined with a commitment 
to virtuous conduct, are signs that the qualities encompassed by the 
seven sets are established and that, with development, they will lead 
to complete fruition. 

The twelfth and final samyutta 1s the Sacca-samyutta. The first 
chapter of this consists of ten suttas emphasising that the Buddhist 
path is about understanding the four truths. The second chapter is 
the Dhammacakkappavattana-vagga and begins with the Dhamma- 
cakkappavattana-sutta. The Sacca-samyutta proceeds with mostly 
short suttas simply emphasising the centrality of coming to under- 
stand the four truths. (The third chapter begins with the well-known 
Simsapā-sutta.) Many of the suttas are repetitive, following tem- 
plates that involve substitutions (such as changes in simile). In fact 
the final five of the eleven chapters of the Sacca-samyutta are ex- 
plicitly repetition chapters; I will return to this presently. 

The logic of concluding the Maha-vagga, and indeed the whole 
Samyutta-nikaya, with the Sacca-samyutta seems relatively straight- 
forward. The focus of the Maha-vagga is the path, the way leading 
to the cessation of suffering, the fourth truth; the goal of the path is 
understanding the four truths. While emphasising that the Buddha's 
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teaching is about understanding the four truths, the Sacca-samyutta 
also at the end repeatedly makes the point that it is the stream enterer 
(sotapanna) who has accomplished an initial understanding of the 
four truths, and in doing so it reprises the immediately preceding 
Sotapatti-samyutta. In terms of the overall structure of the Samyutta- 
nikaya, two sequential suttas in the second chapter of the Sacca- 
samyutta also succinctly define the truth of suffering with reference 
to, first, the five bundles of grasping (upadanakkhandha) and then 
the six internal sense organs (suttas 13 and 14), while defining the 
truth of the path with reference to the noble eightfold path. In doing 
so they recall the underlying structure of the Samyutta-nikaya as a 
whole and how we have moved from a focus on the first truth (in the 
third and fourth books, the Khandha-vagga and Salayatana-vagga) 
to the fourth truth in the final book, the Mahā-vagga. 


III. Reading the Repetitions 
of the Maha-vagga 


Having considered the logic of the overall structure of the Maha- 
vagga I want now to look more closely at the way the repetition 
chapters function in the Maha-vagga with particular reference to the 
seven sets of qualities and the jhānas. 

In the first place, we should note that the constituents of the path 
and the constituents of awakening are treated uniquely in so far as 
their samyuttas begin with an initial sequence of independent non- 
peyyāla suttas, followed by (a) repetition chapters that are specific 
to each (three in the case of the Magga-samyutta, two in the case of 
the Bojjhanga-samyutta), and (b) the five common repetition chapters. 
What do these distinctive peyyala templates seem to want to tell us 
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about the constituents ofthe path and the constituents of awakening 
in particular? 

In effect nine of the Magga-samyutta’s thirteen chapters are of 
the repetition type. In addition, many of the suttas of the first four 
chapters are simple and repetitive in style, but the first of the explic- 
itly peyyala-vaggas is the fifth, the anfatitthiya-peyyala. This gives 
a series of eight items for the sake of which the religious life (brahma- 
cariya) is lived. If wanderers of other schools ask the Buddha's 
monks, ‘For what purpose is the religious life lived under the ascetic 
Gotama?",?? they should be told the following: 

1. for cleansing oneself of passion (ragaviragattham) 

2. for the abandoning of fetters (samyojanappahänattham) 

3. for the removal of the (latent?) tendencies (anusayasamuggha- 

tanattham) 

4. for full knowledge of the ways (addhanaparifinattham) 

5. for the destruction of taints (asavanam khayattham) 

phalasacchikiriyattham) 

7. for knowledge and vision (fianadassanattham) 

8. for Nirvana through not grasping (anupadaparinibbanattham) 
When asked further whether there is a way to achieve the stated goal, 
the answer in each case is yes, the eightfold path. This repetition chapter 
in fact recalls a sutta that occurs earlier in the Magga-samyutta in which 
wanderers of other schools who ask this question are to be told that 
it is for purpose of fully understanding dukkha that the religious life 
is lived.?! In the annatitthiya-peyyala chapter the repetitions perhaps 





?? SN 45.41-48 at SN V 27,15-17, 28,8-9 and 29,2-3: kimatthiyam āvuso sa- 
mane Gotame brahmacariyam vussati ti. 
?| SN V 6-7. 
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do serve an exegetical function in usefully pointing out equiva- 
lences: all these eight expressions are different ways of talking about 
the same thing. (This adumbrates the manner in which the Dhamma- 
sangani provides identical definitions of terms in order to indicate 
that they are different terms for essentially the same dhamma.)? 

The annatitthiya-peyyala chapter is immediately followed by the 
suriya-peyyāla chapter. This gives a series of seven items which 
prelude the arising of the noble eightfold path, just as the dawn prel- 
udes the rising of the sun. The seven items are: 

1. having good friends (kalyāņamittatā) 

2. accomplishment in virtue (sīla-sampadā) 

3. accomplishment in the desire to act (chanda-sampadā) 

4. accomplishment in self (atta-sampada) 

5. accomplishment in view (ditthi-sampadā) 

6. accomplishment in diligence (appamāda-sampadā) 

7. accomplishment in proper attention (yoniso-manasikara-sampada) 
The logic of the progression from the annatitthiya-peyyala to the 
suriya-peyyāla seems to be as follows. Having affirmed in a series 
of eight suttas that the goal of living the religious life under the Bud- 
dha is achieved by the eightfold path, the next sequence of suttas 
seems intended to give some reassurance that developing the eight- 
fold path is something that can be achieved by attention to any one 
of a variety of simple and basic qualities: the good friendship of 
others (namely, monks and nuns); by sustaining virtuous conduct; 
by keeping at it; by accomplishment in self, insight, diligence and 
careful attention. The point here in part seems to be that any 
practitioner can feel he or she has a chance with one of these. 





2 The padabhäjaniya, Dhs 9-17 (88 2-57). 
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In each case it is further explained that it is to be expected of a 
bhikkhu who is accomplished in the particular item that he will de- 
velop the noble eightfold path. This is followed by a statement of 
how the bhikkhu develops the eightfold path: he develops each con- 
stituent of the path with reference to two different formulas: the 
‘dependent on seclusion’ (vivekanissita) and ‘ending in the removal 
of desire’ (ragavinayapariyosana) formulas. 

In the suriya-peyyala we have two distinct layers of repetition: (1) 
the substitution of the seven qualities in turn followed by (2) the ap- 
plication in each case of two distinct formulas. This then gives us a 
total of fourteen (7 x 2) abbreviated suttas. Significantly these two 
formulas are reprised and used again in the peyyalas that occur later 
in the Mahā-vagga—the repetition chapters common to all seven 
sets and the jhanas—but here two further formulas are added: a monk 
develops each constituent of the path (1) ‘immersed in the deathless’ 
(amatogadha) and (2) ‘inclining to Nirvana’ (nibbananinna). The 
absence of these two additional formulas in the suriya-peyyala sug- 
gests an open-endedness to the text: given the pattern of use of all 
four formulas later in the Magga-samyutta, there would seem to be 
no reason why we should not generate a further set of fourteen suttas 
in the suriya-peyyāla using the amatogadha and nibbānaninna tor- 
mulas. Or perhaps more strictly, we should conclude that the gener- 
ation of suttas restricted to the vivekanissita and ragavinayapariyosana 
formulas offers us a glimpse of the development of the text: origi- 
nally perhaps only these two formulas were used throughout, but sub- 
sequently, at least in some parts, two further formulas were added. 

Two further repetition chapters distinctive to the Magga-samyutta 
follow: the first ekadhamma-peyyala and the second ekadhamma- 
peyyäla. These are both based on the same seven items used in the 
suriya-peyyala chapter. In the first ekadhamma-peyyala each of these 
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seven items is stated by the Buddha to be ‘one quality that is very 
useful for producing the noble eightfold path’ (ekadhammo bahūpa- 
karo ariyassa atthangikassa maggassa uppadaya). In the second the 
Buddha says of each of the seven items, ‘I see no other single quality 
that produces the noble eightfold path when it has not been produced, 
or that brings the noble eightfold path when it has been produced to 
full development’ (naham bhikkhave annam ekadhammam pi sam- 
anupassāmi yena anuppanno va ariyo atthangiko maggo uppajjati 
The two ekadhamma-peyyalas then follow the pattern of the suriya- 
peyyala, generating in each case two sets of seven suttas, giving the 
constituents of the eightfold path as first developed ‘dependent on 
seclusion’ and then developed ‘ending in the removal of desire’. 

Thus together the suriya-peyyala and two ekadhamma-peyyālas 
give us six sets of seven suttas by in effect employing three distinct 
layers of repetition: across the three repetition chapters—the suriya- 
peyyala and two ekadhamma-peyyalas—we have (1) the basic layer 
formed by substituting in turn seven qualities; we then have (2) the 
application of two formulas (viveka-nissita, ragavinaya-pariyosana); 
finally we have (3) the three statements peculiar to each peyyala (7 
x 2 x 3 =42). This may be the first occurrence of three distinct layers 
of repetition in the whole of the Samyutta-nikaya (and the Nikayas). 

What is this trying to tell us? If we consider the progression of 
the Magga-samyutta, having been told in the suriya-peyyala that any 
one of seven basic values of the religious life is capable of producing 
the eightfold path, we are then told that any one of these same seven 
qualities is not only capable of producing the eightfold path, it can 
also bring it to full development. 

We now come to the five peyyāla-vaggas that are common to the 
Magga-, Bojjhanga-, Satipatthana-, Indriya-, Sammappadhana-, Bala-, 
Iddhipada- and Jhana-samyuttas: 
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1. Ganges (Ganga) 

2. diligence (appamada) 

3. to be done through strength (balakaraniya) 

4. searches (esana) 

5. floods (ogha) 

The basic layer of repetition in the gangā-peyyāla is based on the 
five great rivers—the Gangä, Yamuna, Aciravatı, Sarabhü and Mahı. 
Just as each of these five rivers flows east and, sixthly, just as these 
rivers collectively flow east, so the monk who develops the eightfold 
path flows towards Nirvana? We thus have a basic layer of six rep- 
etitions. A second layer of repetitions is achieved by substituting 
ocean (samudda) for east. A third layer of repetitions is achieved by 
introducing the four formulas detailing how the monk develops each 
of the constituents of the path: (1) dependent on seclusion, (2) ending 
in the removing of desire, (3) ‘immersed in the deathless’ (amato- 
gadha), (4) ‘inclining to Nirvana’ (nibbananinna). The pattern of the 
gangā-peyyāla is thus based once more on three layers of repetition: 
6x2x4- A48. 

In terms of the progression of the Magga-samyutta, the ganga- 
peyyāla operates almost as an induction (anumäna): each individual 
river flows east; therefore all rivers flow east; this is the law of things. 
Similarly it is the law of things that a monk who has produced the 
eightfold path will reach Nirvana. The simile resonates with a simile 
used later in the Maha-vagga (in the Sacca-samyutta), and else- 
where in the Nikāyas, to describe the inevitable unfolding of the 
process of dhamma: 





?3 SN 45.91 at SN V 38,140: seyyathä pi bhikkhave gangä nadi pācīna- 
ninnā pācīnapoņā pacinapabbhara, evam eva kho bhikkhave bhikkhu 
ariyam atthangikam maggam bhävento ariyam atthangikam maggam 
bahulikaronto nibbānaninno hoti nibbanapono nibbanapabbharo. 
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Just as, bhikkhus, when the deva rains with huge raindrops 
upon a mountain top, the water running down with the 
slope fills up the mountain crevices, clefts and gullies; and 
when full, the mountain crevices, clefts and gullies fill up 
the pools; and when full, the pools fill up the lakes; and 
when full, the lakes fill up the streams; and when full, the 
streams fill up the rivers; and when full, the rivers fill up 
the great ocean, the sea.?^ 


The second common repetition chapter is the Appamäda-vagga. 
This is based on a series of ten different similes illustrating the man- 
ner in which skilful qualities are rooted in diligence, adding in each 
case that it can be expected that the monk who is diligent will de- 
velop the eightfold path.” A second layer of repetitions is once more 
achieved by using the template of (1) dependent on seclusion, (2) 
ending in the removing of desire, (3) ‘immersed in the deathless’ 
(amatogadha), (4) ‘inclining to Nirvana’ (nibbānaninna). The pattern 
of the appamāda-peyyāla is thus 10 x 4 = 40. In terms of content, it 
references the sixth of the seven items highlighted in the suriya- 
peyyala and two ekadhamma-peyyālas, namely Appamāda-sampadā; 





24 SN 55.38 at SN V 396, 1-9: seyyathä pi bhikkhave uparipabbate thullaphu- 
sitake deve vassante tam udakam yathaninnam pavattamānam pabbata- 
kandarapadarasakha paripureti, pabbatakandarapadarasakha paripura 
kusobbhe paripürenti, kusobbhà paripūrā mahasobbhe paripurenti, 
mahāsobbhā paripūrā kunnadiyo paripürenti, kunnadiyo paripūrā mahā- 
nadiyo paripūrenti, mahānadiyo paripūrā mahāsamuddasāgaram pari- 
pūrenti. On the significance of this simile see Gethin 2001: 247-252. 

?5 SN 45.139 at SN 42,2-8: evam eva kho bhikkhave ye keci kusalā dhammä 
sabbe te appamadamülaka appamādasamosaraņā, appamādo tesam dha- 
mmānam aggam akkhāyati. appamattass’ etam bhikkhave bhikkhuno pāti- 
kankham: ariyam atthangikam maggam bhävessati ariyam atthangi- 
kam maggam bahulikarissati. 
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this raises the possibility of substituting those other items to generate 
further repetitions, although this would necessitate more than just 
mechanical substitution of terms and adaptation of the wording.”° 
The Balakaraniya-vagga is less uniform than the previous repeti- 
tion chapters. It is based on twelve similes, but these similes are not 
repeatedly applied to the same item or quality which is in turn related 
to the eightfold path, as in the Appamdda-vagga. The first two sim- 
iles illustrate how sila is the basis of the eightfold path, but the 
remaining ten similes illustrate distinctive effects of developing the 
eightfold path. A further layer of repetitions is once more achieved 
by using the template of (1) dependent on seclusion, (2) ending in 
the removing of desire, (3) ‘immersed in the deathless’ (amatogadha), 
(4) ‘inclining to Nirvana’ (nibbananinna). The pattern of the Bala- 
karaniya-vagga is thus 12 x 4 = 48. In terms of content, a simile in 
one sutta is worth drawing attention to as it reinforces the integrity 
of all seven sets of qualities: just as various winds blow in the sky, 
so when a monk develops the eightfold path, he develops the four 
applications of mindfulness, four right endeavours, four bases of suc- 
cess, five faculties, five powers, seven constituents of awakening.’ 
The Esana-vagga and Ogha-vagga are essentially continuous. They 
are both based on a series of lists of negative qualities; the eightfold 
path is to be developed for their higher understanding (abhinna), for 
their full understanding (parinnä), for their destruction (parikkhaya), 
for their abandoning (pahana). In each case once again a further layer 
of repetition is achieved by applying the vivekanissita, ragavinaya- 
pariyosana, amatogadha and nibbānaninna formulas. The Esana- 





26 That is, if we declared sabbe te sīlamūlakā, it is not clear how we should 
parallel appamattass’ etam bhikkhuno patikankham; silavato etam bhikkhuno 
patikankham? 

2 SN 45.155 at SN V 49-50. 
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vagga is based on ten or eleven sets of three negative qualities,’ and 
the Ogha-vagga on four sets of four, one set of seven, and five sets 
of five. The pattern of the esana-peyyāla is thus 10 x 4= 40 (or 11 x 
4 = 44), and the pattern of the ogha-peyyala 10 x 4 = 40. In the case 
of the esana-vagga some of the sets of three seem artificial in so far 
as they are rare elsewhere in the Nikayas. Part of the motivation for 
including these is perhaps a wish to arrive at ten sets of three items. 
Esana-vagga 
1. three searches (esana) 
„three discriminations (vidhā) 
. three taints (sava) 
„three kinds of existence (bhava) 
„three kinds of suffering (dukkhatā) 
„three kinds of barrenness (khila) 
„three stains (mala) 
„three troubles (nigha) 


vo a tA FW EA 


. three feelings (vedana) 

10. three cravings (fanha) 

11. [three cravings (tasina)] 

Ogha-vagga 

1. four floods (ogha) 

2. four yokes (yoga) 

3. four grasping (upadana) 

4. four knots (gantha) 

5. seven underlying defilements (anusaya) 





28 The uncertainty as to whether to count ten or eleven qualities arise from 


the occurrence of, first, three kinds of tanhā and then three kinds of tasina. 
See Gethin 2007: 376, note 18. 
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6. five kinds of sense desire (kamaguna) 

7. five hindrances (nivarana) 

8. five bundles of grasping (upadanakkhandha) 

9. five lower fetters (orambhagiya-samyojana) 

10. five higher fetters (uddhambhagiya-samyojana) 
Turning now to the Bojjhanga-samyutta, seven of its thirteen chap- 
ters are of the repetition type. The two repetition chapters that are 
distinct to the Bojjhanga-samyutta are the seventh and eighth, the 
Ānāpāna-vagga and the Nirodha-vagga. These two chapters form a 
unity in that in effect each gives a specific set of ten ‘perceptions’ 
(sarina) or topics for meditation that when developed are said in turn 
(1) to be of great fruit and benefit (mahaphala-mahanisamsa), (2) to 
lead to either knowledge (anna) or once-return (anagamita), (3) to 
be of great good (maha-attha), (4) to lead to final security from the 
yokes (mahd-yogakkhema), (5) to lead to great urgency (maha- 
samvega), (6) to lead to living in great comfort (maha-phasuvihara). 
In each case the manner in which the meditation topic should be de- 
veloped so as to be of great fruit, etc., is by developing each of the 
seven constituents of awakening accompanied by the perception of 
the skeleton and dependent on seclusion (vivekanissita).? The pat- 
tern of both the Anapäna-vagga and Nirodha-vagga is thus 10 x 6 x 
1 = 60. The ten basic items of the Andpdna-vagga are: 


1. the perception of a skeleton (atthika-sanna) 





9 E.g., SN 46.57 at SN V 129,513: atthikasanna bhikkhave bhāvitā bahu- 
likata mahapphalā hoti mahānisamsā. katham bhāvitā ca bhikkhave 
atthikasanna katham bahulikata mahapphalā hoti mahānisamsā? idha, 
bhikkhave, bhikkhu atthikasannasahagatam satisambojjhangam bha- 
veti vivekanissitam virdganissitam nirodhanissitam vossaggapariņā- 
mim ... pe ... atthikasannasahagatam upekkhasambojjhangam bhaveti 
vivekanissitam virāganissitam nirodhanissitam vossaggaparinamim. 
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2. 
3. 


the perception of a wormy corpse (pulavaka-sanna) 
the perception of a livid corpse (vinifaka-sanna) 


4. the perception of a corpse that is falling apart (vicchiddaka-safifia) 


5: 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


the perception of a bloated corpse (uddhumätaka-sanna) 
kindness (mettā) 

compassion (karuņā) 

sympathetic joy (mudita) 

equanimity (upekkha) 


10. breathing in and out (anapana) 


Significantly the chapter is named after the last of these, breathing 
in and out, the subject of its own samyutta later in the Maha-vagga. 
The ten basic items of the Nirodha-vagga are: 


1. 
2. 
3: 


7. 
8. 
9. 


the perception of ugliness (asubha-safifia) 
the perception of death (marana-safifia) 


the perception of the repulsiveness of food (ahara-patikküla- 
saūnā) 


. the perception of the unattractiveness of the entire world (sabba- 


loka-anabhirati-sanna) 


. the perception of impermanent (anicca-safifia) 


. the perception of unease in the impermanent (anicca-dukkha- 


saūnā) 
the perception of not-self in suffering (dukkha-anatta-sanna) 
the perception of abandoning (pahana-sanna) 


the perception of dispassion (virdga-sannda) 


10. the perception of cessation (nirodha-safifia) 


In these two chapters only the vivekanissita formula is applied, leav- 
ing it open as to whether the ragavinayapariyosana, amatogadha 
and nibbānaninna formulas might also be applied. However, we 
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should note here that the original context for the vivekanissita for- 
mula in the Nikayas seems to be precisely the explanation of the 
seven constituents of awakening (Gethin 2001: 162-168). Thus the 
limiting of the repetition to just the vivekanissita formula in this part 
of the Bojjhanga-samyutta may reflect this. On the other hand, later 
in the Bojjhanga-samyutta in the context of the five common repeti- 
tion chapters it is certain that at least the ragavinayapariyosäna for- 
mula is applied and likely, on my reading, that the amatogadha and 
nibbānaninna formulas are also applied (see below). Once again we 
have a sense of the development of the method of repetition in the 
Samyutta-nikaya, with the gradual addition of formulas. 

In terms of basic content, the focus here in the Bojjhanga-samyutta 
is clearly meditation: the nature of the constituents of awakening is 
that they are developed directly in the context of meditation.*° The 
reference here is clearly to various of the standard meditation topics 
found elsewhere in the Nikayas. Conspicuous by their absence, per- 
haps, are the various ‘spheres of totality’ (kasinayatana). 

With the ninth chapter of the Bojjhanga-samyutta, we are faced 
with the problem of how the templates of the five common repetition 
chapters are applied beyond their first application in the magga- 
samyutta. I have discussed this in an earlier article (Gethin 2007: 
377-381). The issue at stake is whether to apply in every case the 
full additional layer of repetition by way of the vivekanissita, raga- 
vinayapariyosana, amatogadha and nibbānaninna formulas. In my 
earlier article I argued that the full additional layer of four repetitions 
should apply in the Bojjhanga-, Indriya- and Bala-samyuttas, but 
not the in the Satipatthana-, Sammappadhana-, Iddhipada- and Jhana- 
samyuttas. The omission from the Satipatthana-samyutta seems certain 





30 On the close association of the bojjhangas to jhàna, see Gethin 2001: 
167—172, 178, 180—182 and 186-189. 
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in so far as it is simply not clear how the formulas could be inserted 
into the satipatthāna formula?! The omission from the Iddhipāda- 
samyutta is uncertain in so far as the formula might be inserted. As 
I have noted, in the Nikayas outside the Maha-vagga, the viveka- 
nissita formula seems primarily associated with the seven constitu- 
ents of awakening. Yet in Buddhist Sanskrit sources and the Netti- 
ppakarana it is, at least in some contexts, applied to the four iddhi- 
pádas/rddhipadas.? So its application in the context of the Samyutta- 
nikaya’s Maha-vagga is not impossible. 

Having considered the distinctive and common repetition chap- 
ters in the samyuttas of the seven sets and jhänas, it is worth returning 
to the final samyutta of the Maha-vagga, the Sacca-samyutta, as this 
also contains several repetition chapters. In fact it concludes with six 
chapters that are in various ways repetitive. The first of these (the 
sixth chapter) is the Abhisamaya-vagga (suttas 51-60) and consists 
of ten suttas based on a series of ten similes each ending with the 
question, “Which is more, a or b?” The first is, “Which is more, the 





?! [n the case of the satipatthāna formula it is not clear how syntactically 


vivekanissitam viraganissitam nirodhanissitam vossaggaparinamim 
would be inserted into the formula bhikkhu kaye kayanupassi viharati 
atapi sampajano satimā, vineyya loke abhijjhadomanassam. In the case 
of both the sammappadhānas and jhānas it would seem syntactically 
possible to insert the formula: (1) bhikkhu anuppannanam papakanam 
akusalanam dhammānam anuppadaya chandam janeti vayamati viri- 
yam arabhati cittam pagganhati padahati vivekanissitam viräganissi- 
tam nirodhanissitam vossaggaparinamim; (2) bhikkhu vivicc’ eva ka- 
mehi vivicca akusalehi dhammehi savitakkam savicaram vivekajam 
pitisukham pathamam jhànam upasampajja viharati vivekanissitam 
viraganissitam nirodhanissitam vossaggaparinamim. While C° seems 
to indicate the formula should be inserted in all cases, it fails to provide 
an explicit example of how to do this. 
? Gethin 2001: 92 and 162-168. 
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little bit of soil that I have picked up with my fingernail or the great 

earth?" The point then made is that the suffering remaining for a 

noble disciple who has perfected view (ditthisampanna) and possesses 

understanding (abhisametāvin) to endure in at most seven lives is 
trifling in comparison to the suffering destroyed by accomplishing 
an understanding of the four truths; in fact this template is already 
used in the last two suttas of the previous chapter.” The next five 
chapters take this first simile from the previous chapter and apply it 
to seventy-one different situations, generating seventy-one suttas 

(nos. 61-131). This apparently again leaves the samyutta open- 

ended: why not take of each of the remaining nine similes from 

chapter six and generate a further nine series of seventy-one suttas?°* 
To conclude this section, it seems to me that this examination of 
the methods and patterns of repetition in the Maha-vagga of the 

Samyutta-nikaya indicates the following: 

- The methods and patterns of repetition lie at the very core of the 
structure of the Mahd-vagga; the character, shape—and mean- 
ing—of ‘the Great Book’ would be radically altered if the 
repetition chapters were removed. 

` The patterns of repetition are mostly based on two layers, but in 
some cases three. 


- The method of repetition is used instead of discursive explanation 
to convey meaning in various ways. At the basic level, patterns of 
repetition demonstrate that certain elements of the teaching are 
inter-connected (the seven sets and jhanas), and also in what way 
they are inter-connected (they all contribute directly to awakening). 





35 SN 56.49 at SN V 458,1-9 and SN 56.50 at SN V 458,28-459,3. 

34 Note also that sutta 32 is classed as a single sutta; it repeats the same 
formula with two separate similes; why not two suttas? Presumably because 
the uddāna verse at the end of the vagga suggests only a single sutta. 
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: We can see something of the process of the development of pat- 
terns of repetition in the application of the vivekanissita formula 
by stages, first to the bojjhangas, and then to the other sets (to make 
clear that they contribute to awakening). 

The patterns of repetition have a certain literary effect, acting as 
meditative refrains, illustrating the overwhelming inevitability and 
certainty of the processes of the cultivation and development of 
the Buddhist religious life. 

: We cannot be sure that we know precisely which repetitions apply 
where; this is perhaps best understood as reflecting an intrinsic 
open-endedness to the method. (But there are also underlying 
principles: specific patterns of repetition are not to be applied 
randomly.) 

- The open-endedness of the patterns of repetition itself is a way of 
conveying meaning, as if to say, “What is set out here does not 
exhaust all possibilities; the ways in which the qualities encom- 
passed by the seven sets inform the unfolding of the Buddhist path 
might be elaborated further.’ 

- The patterns of repetition seem essentially oral in nature. 

- It is quite possible that the form of the text as we have it now is 
artificially frozen at a particular phase in its development by the 
gradual dominance of written manuscripts. 
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IV. The Cittuppada-kanda 
ofthe Dhammasangani 


I want to suggest that the initial Dhammasangani section on the pro- 
duction of episodes of consciousness (Cittuppada-kanda) bears par- 
ticular comparison with the Maha-vagga of the Samyutta-nikaya in 
terms of both literary style and content such that we can see it as a 
continuation of and development of that literary style and content. 

To begin with literary style, this is very obvious. As we have seen 
one of the features of the Maha-vagga is the generation of suttas by 
using different levels or layers of repetition. In the Samyutta-nikaya 
the maximum number of layers of repetition is three; in the Dhamma- 
sangani the maximum number of layers is six. How does this work? 

The Cittupada-kanda essentially indicates how, in answer to the 
repeated question, ‘What are skilful dhammas?’, the same basic ac- 
count (eighteen pages in the PTS edition) is to be repeated many 
thousands oftimes,*” incorporating a whole series of variations. That 
is, rather than adopting a discursive literary style that describes the 
possible varieties, it uses the strategy of providing a basic repetition 
template to which a number of additional variables are then added, 
giving rise to multiple layers of repetition. 

Thus, on the one hand, each of the repetitive suttas of the Maha- 
vagga recounts what the Buddha taught on one occasion: ‘This is 
what I have heard. At one time the Lord was staying at ...” (evam me 
sutam. ekam samayam ...). On the other, each of the repetitive accounts 
of the Dhammasangani’s Cittupada-kanda recounts the skilful dhammas 
that arise on an occasion: 





35 The basic account to be repeated is Dhs 9-26 (88 1-145). 
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Which are the dhammas that are skilful? At a time when 
a sense-sphere consciousness has arisen, accompanied by 
happiness, associated with knowledge, taking some object, 
whether a visible form, a sound, a smell, a taste, a tangible 
sensation, or object of thought, then at that time there is 
contact ... These and also whatever other causally arisen 
immaterial dhammas there are at that time are skilful 
dhammas.?6 


In the case of skilful dhammas the Dhammasangani divides its rep- 
etitions into four basic blocks: sense-sphere consciousness (kama- 
vacara), form-sphere (rūpāvacara), formless-sphere (arūpavacara) 
and transcendent (/okuttara). Each block is essentially a set of repe- 
titions determined by various layers. 
The sense-sphere set initially has three levels of repetition, with 
each layer consisting of just two variations, so the total number of 
repetitions is only eight: 2 x 2 x 2 = 8: 
1. without/with prompting (sankhāra): Dhs 9-26 (88 1-145) / 
Dhs 26-27 (§ 146) 

2. associated with / disassociated from knowledge: Dhs 27-28 
(§§ 147-148) 

3. accompanied by happiness/equanimity: Dhs 28-9 (§§ 150- 
155) 

: summary: 2 x 2 x 2 = 8 repetitions (Dhs 9-30 = $$ 1-159) 

The form-sphere set of repetitions presents all the varieties of jhana- 





36 Dhs 9 [$ 1]: katame dhammā kusalā. yasmim samaye kāmāvacaram kusa- 


lam cittam uppannam hoti somanassasahagatam nanasampayuttam rūpā- 
rammanam và saddarammanam và gandharammanam và rasaramma- 
nam va photthabbarammanam và dhammärammanam và yam yam và 
panarabbha, tasmim samaye phasso hoti ... ye và pana tasmim samaye 
anne pi atthi paticcasamuppannā arūpino dhamma, ime dhammā kusalā. 
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citta. It is considerably more complicated than the sense-sphere set. 
It is subdivided into five sets of repetition: 

1. eight totalities (kasina) 

2. eight spheres of mastery (abhibhayatana) 

3. three liberations (vimokkha) 

4. four sublime ways of living (brahmavihara) 

5. ten kinds of ugliness (asubha) 
The ‘totalities’ set of repetitions begins with the earth kasina and 
sets out (1) an initial layer of nine repetitions by way of the four 
jhānas by the Suttanta count and the five jhānas by the Abhidhamma 
count; (2) a second layer is achieved by way of the four ways of 
progress (patipadā) and the four kinds of object (arammana);" (3) 
these are then combined in a third layer of repetition. This 1s then 
repeated for each of the remaining seven kasinas bringing the num- 
ber of layers of repetition to four and the total number of repetitions 
for the kasina section to 1,800: 


1. 9 (4 + 5) jhānas = 9: Dhs 31-36 (88 160-175) 
2. 9 jhànas x 4 ways = 36: Dhs 36-37 (88 176-180) 

9 jhanas x 4 objects = 36: Dhs 37-38 (88 181-185) 
3. 9 jhanas x (4 ways x 4 objects) = 144: Dhs 38-42 (88 186-202) 
- total repetitions for the earth kasina: 9 + 36 +36 + 144 = 225** 
4. 8 kasinas x 225 = 1,800 repetitions: Dhs 42 (8 203) 








37 The four modes of progress are (1) dukkhapatipadam dandhabhinnam, 


(2) dukkhapatipadam khippabhinnam, (3) sukhapatipadam dandhabhi- 

nnam, (4) sukhapatipadam khippabhinnam. The four classes of object are 

(1) parittam parittarammanam, (2) parittam appamanarammanam, (3) 

appamanam parittarammanam, (4) appamanam appamanarammanam. 
95 As 185-186 confirms this calculation. 
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Essentially the same pattern of repetition is then applied to the eight 
spheres of mastery, the three liberations, the four sublime ways of 
living and the ten uglinesses. However, not all variables apply in 
every case. For four of the eight spheres of mastery only two of the 
four types of object are considered relevant; this reduces the numbers 
as follows: 
1. 9 (4+5) jhānas = 9: Dhs 42-43 (88 204-205) 
2. 9 jhànas x 4 ways = 36: Dhs 43-44 (88 206-210) 
9 jhānas x 2 objects = 18: Dhs 44 (88 211—213) 
3. 9 jhanas x (4 ways x 2 objects) = 72: Dhs 44-46 (88 214-222) 
` total repetitions for the first sphere of mastery: 9 + 36 +18 + 72 
= 135 
4. 4 spheres of mastery x 135 = 540 repetitions: Dhs 47-52 (88 
223-245) 
For the other four spheres of mastery all four types of object are relevant, 
so as with the kasina section the initial three layers give 225 repet- 
itions; adding the fourth layer we have: 
` 4 spheres of mastery x 225 = 900 repetitions: Dhs 52 (88 246— 
247) 
The liberations section again follows the pattern of the kasina sec- 
tion, giving in total: 
: 3 liberations x 225 = 675 repetitions: Dhs 52—53 (88 248— 
250)? 


The brahmavihara section is more complicated since the first three 
sublime ways of living only produce the first three jhanas (of the four- 
fold system) or first four jhanas (of the fivefold system); and equa- 
nimity (upekkha), the final brahmavihara, is exclusively associated 
with the fourth/fifth jhana. So in the case of the first three brahma- 
viharas the pattern appears to be: 





3? As 192 confirms this number. 
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1. 7 (3 + 4) jhanas = 7 

2. 7 jhanas x 4 ways = 28 
7 jhānas x 4 objects = 28 

3. 7 jhanas x (4 ways x 4 objects) = 112 

- total repetitions for metta: 7 + 28 +2 8 + 112 = 175: Dhs 53—54 
($$ 251-257) 

4.3 brahmavihāras x 175 = 525 repetitions: Dhs 54 ($$ 258— 
261) 


In the case of the final brahmavihāra, if we take all the repetitions 
as applying to both the fourth and fifth jhanas we would get: 


1. 2 jhānas = 2 
2. 2 jhānas x 4 ways = 8 





2 jhānas x 4 objects = 8 

3. 2 jhānas x (4 ways x 4 objects) = 32 

* total repetitions for upekkha: 2 + 8 + 8 + 32 = 50 repetitions: 
Dhs 55 ($ 262) 


Finally we come to the asubha section. Since the ten asubha medi- 
tations are understood only to support the first jhāna the number of 
repetitions is reduced: 


1. 1 jhana=1 
2. 1 jhana x 4 ways = 4 
1 jhana x 4 objects = 4 

3. 1 jhàna x (4 ways x 4 objects) = 16 

` total repetitions for first ugliness: 1+ 4 + 4+ 16 = 25 repetitions 

4. 10 uglinesses x 25 = 250 repetitions: Dhs 55 (§§ 263-264) 
The total number of repetitions for the form-sphere section is thus: 

: 1,800 + 540 + 900 + 675 + 525 + 50 + 250 = 4,740 

In the formless sphere section the statement that the formless jhanas 
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occur sixteen times,'' indicates that each one should be repeated by 
way of the four ways of progress and four kinds of object, giving a 
total of sixty-four repetitions. Following this, instead of moving 
straight on to transcendent consciousness, the Dhammasangani in- 
troduces two additional layers of repetition and applies these in turn 
to sense, form, and formless sphere consciousness. An episode of con- 
sciousness may be: 
` weak (hina), (2) medium (majjhima), or (3) excellent (panita); 
` dominated by (1) the desire to act (chandadhipateyya), (2) vigour 
(viriyadhipateyya), (3) consciousness (cittadhipateyya), or (4) 
investigation (vimamsadhipateyya). 
The second layer here consists in the four ‘dominants’ (adhipati), 
which become one of the twenty-four causal conditions (paccaya) 
of the Patthana system of causal relations. Significantly in the pre- 
sent context, they correspond precisely to the distinctive parts in the 
formula of the four bases of success (Gethin 1992: 90—91). These 
two layers are first applied consecutively in their bare form and then 
combined. Adding these two layers of repetition to sense-sphere 
consciousness brings the total to five. Since investigation as a domi- 
nant is only relevant to four of the eight sense-sphere types of con- 
sciousness—the four associated with knowledge (fíanasampayutta)— 
this produces: 


4.8x3=24 

(4x3=12)+(4x4=16)=38 
5.(4x3x4=48)+(4x3x3=36) = 84 
- total: 24 + 38 + 84 = 146 repetitions: Dhs 56-57 (88 269-270) 


The same two additional layers of repetition are then applied to form- 
sphere consciousness taking the total number of layers of repetition 








^' Dhs 56 (8 268): cattāri arūpajjhānāni solasakkhattukāni. 
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in this case to six. Since all possibilities apply to all varieties of form- 
sphere consciousness this produces: 
5. 4,740 x 3 = 14,220 
4,740 x 4 = 18,960 
6. 4,740 x (3 x 4) = 56,880 
* total: 14,220 + 18,960 + 56,880 = 90,060 repetitions: Dhs 57— 
58 (§§ 271-272) 
The effect of applying these two further layers ofrepetition to form- 
less-sphere consciousness is more modest: 
3.16 x 3-48 
16 x4=64 
4.16x(3x4)=19 
` total: 48 + 64 + 192 = 304 repetitions: Dhs 58-60 (§§ 273-276) 
The last section of the Cittupada-kanda concerned with skilful 
consciousness answers the question, ‘Which are skilful dhammas?' 
with reference to transcendent (/okuttara) consciousness. This man- 
ifests in the form of transcendent jhāna, and like form-sphere con- 
sciousness is detailed using both the fourfold and fivefold systems: 
1. 9 (4 + 5) jhanas x 4 ways = 36: Dhs 60-70 (88 277—343) 
2. 9(4+5) jhanas + emptiness (sunnata) = 9: Dhs 70 (88 344-345) 
3. 9 (4 + 5) jhānas + emptiness x 4 ways = 36: Dhs 70-71 (88 
346-350) 
9 (4 + 5) jhanas + wishless (appanihita) = 9: Dhs 71-72 (§§ 
351-352) 
9 (4 + 5) jhanas + wishless x 4 ways = 36: Dhs 72-73 (88 353-357) 
summary: 36 + 9+ 36+ 9+ 36 = 126 
This presentation involves three basics layers of repetition: (1) nine 
jhanas, (2) four ways of progress (patipadā) and (3) two ‘gates’ to 
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liberation.*! This gives a basic set of 126 repetitions for the path of 
stream entry. A fourth layer is then added in the form of the twenty 
‘great methods’ (mahänaya).” I bold those that reflect directly the 
Samyutta-nikaya and the Mahā-vagga: 


1. transcendent jhāna (lokuttaram jhānam) 

2. transcendent path (/okuttaram maggam) 

3. transcendent application of mindfulness (/okuttaram sati- 
patthanam) 

4. transcendent right endeavour (/okuttaram sammappadhanam) 

5. transcendent basis of success (/okuttaram iddhipadam) 

6. transcendent faculty (lokuttaram indriyam) 

7. transcendent power (/okuttaram balam) 

8. transcendent constituent of awakening (/okuttaram bojjhangam) 

9. transcendent truth (/okuttaram saccam) 

10. transcendent calm (lokuttaram samatham) 

11. transcendent dhamma (/okuttaram dhammam) 

12. transcendent bundle (lokuttaram khandham) 

13. transcendent sphere (/okuttaram ayatanam) 

14. transcendent element (/okuttaram dhatum) 

15. transcendent food (lokuttaram aharam) 

16. transcendent contact (lokuttaram phassam) 

17. transcendent feeling (lokuttaram vedanam) 


18. transcendent recognition (lokuttaram safinam) 





4l 


There are normally said to be three gates to liberation (vimokkhamukha); 
there is no mention of the ‘signless’ (animitta) in Dhs. This apparent anom- 
aly is discussed at As 223; see also Vism 657 (XXI.66) and 658 (XXI.72). 


? Dhs 73 = § 358. 
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19. transcendent volition (lokuttaram cetanam) 
20. transcendent consciousness (lokuttaram cittam) 
Applying this fourth layer of repetition gives a total of 126 x 20 = 
2,520 repetitions. But we have not finished. A fifth layer is now 
added by way of the four dominants. At this point it is not clear 
whether we should now repeat all 2,520 repetitions adding in the dom- 
inants (2,520 x 4 = 10,080), or just apply the dominants to the initial 
set of thirty-six (36 x 4 = 144). The former gives a grand total for the 
first path consciousness of 12,600 repetitions, the latter a mere 2,664. 
But to complete the set of repetitions for transcendent conscious- 
ness we need to add a sixth layer by way of the four paths of the 
stream-enterer, once-returner, non-returner and arahat.? Depending 
on how we decide to apply the dominants, this gives either a total of 
(12,600 x 4 =) 50,400 or (2,664 x 4 =) 10,656 repetitions for the types 
of skilful transcendent consciousness. 
In sum the Dhammasangani’s Cittupāda-kaņda gives the follow- 
ing totals for skilful consciousness: 
sense-sphere: 8 + 146 = 154 repetitions 
form sphere: 4,740 + 90,060 = 94,800 repetitions 
formless: 16 + 304 = 320 repetitions 
transcendent: 50,400 or 10,656 repetitions 
That is a grand total for skilful consciousness of 145,674 or 105,930 
repetitions. Here we need to remind ourselves that the Dhamma- 
sangani has at this point only provided an answer to the question 
asking which dhammas belong to the first category of the first of 
twenty-two sets of three categories. The Dhammasangani’s approach 
here has not always been appreciated:** 





45 Called in the Dhammasangani first, second, third, fourth bhimi. 
^ Frauwallner 1995: 8; translated from the German of Frauwallner 1964: 65—66. 
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On examining these phenomena individually, the first im- 
pression gained is that of tedious prolixity [ermüdende 
Weitschweifigkeit]. At certain levels of Buddhist litera- 
ture, such long-winded treatment has occasionally been 
explained by the fact that it was a matter ofreligious merit 
to produce as many of these texts as possible. Here in the 
early Abhidharma the impression of bombastic pomposity 
[breitspuriger Wichtigtuerei] preponderates. Typically, when 
a short, clear basic exposition would have sufficed, each 
individual case is treated in minute detail according to a 
stereotype, frequently with very little variation. A typical 
example of this is the first chapter of the Dhammasangani, 
which treats the question of which mental elements are 
good, evil, or indeterminate. Here, by enumerating all the 
elements that could conceivably be considered in each 
possible case, one author has managed to spin out to 130 
pages what Vasubandhu says in under two pages in the Abhi- 
dharmakoša. 


Significantly the Theravāda Abhidhamma manuals appear to appre- 
ciate the open-endedness of the Dhammasangani method of repet- 
ition: they suggest additional layers of repetition arriving at a total 
of 15,120 variations for skilful sense-sphere consciousness, adding 
that in fact taking all variables into account the scheme could be ex- 
panded infinitely.*” The authors of the later manuals in fact do pre- 
cisely what Erich Frauwallner wishes for: they reduce pages of the 
Dhammasangani to a few lines giving a bare list of just twenty-one 





^5 Abhidh-av 4 (v. 27) suggests that the basic eight consciousnesses should 
be multiplied by the ten bases of merit (punnakiriyavatthu), the six kinds 
of sense object, the four dominants (adhipati), the three types of kamma 
(body, speech and mind), as well as being considered weak, medium or 
excellent. Cf. Abhidh-av-nt (B°) I 206; Abhidh-s-mht 6. 
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types of skilful consciousness. But in doing so, unlike Frauwallner, 
they at least retain some appreciation ofthe Dhammasangani’s method. 
In his introduction, the author of the Atthasālinī explains that when 
expanded in full (vitthariyamana, vittharato) the canonical Thera- 
vada Abhidhamma works are infinite (ananta) and immeasurable 
(aparimäna); in fact this even applies to their various sections.** 

What is lost in reducing the Dhammasangani’s repetitions to a 
few lines of discursive explanation? While the few lines clearly 
make the intellectual point, the Dhammasarigani' s convoluted and 
intricate patterns of repetition confront the reciter, listener and even 
reader directly with the reality of the complexity and variety of cat- 
egories of consciousness: while consciousness can be reduced to a 
simple scheme, such a scheme is always in some sense a matter of 
convenience; an infinite variety of other schemes are possible. 

It seems to me that something of the same considerations already 
applies to the patterns of repetition in the Mahd-vagga ofthe Samyutta- 
nikaya. They are designed to reveal and illustrate the teaching of the 
Buddha as having a basic clarity and simplicity; but this same clarity 
and simplicity can be expressed in an infinite variety of ways, for it 
is based on the Teacher's understanding of the intricate patterns that 
connect the different elements of his teaching. 

I suggested at the beginning of this section that the Dhamma- 
sangani can be viewed as a continuation of the Maha-vagga, not 
only in terms of literary method but also in terms of content. In what 
way? The Dhammasangani’s basic template for the full account of 
an episode of consciousness concludes with two related sections that 
review the dhammas that constitute that consciousness: 'the section 
of sets’ (kotthdsavara) and ‘the section of emptiness’ (sufifíatavara).^ 





^6. Cf. As 6—9 and 15. 
47 Dhs 17-25 ($8 58-120) constitutes the kotthasavara, Dhs 25—26 (88 121— 
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In both these sections the dhammas that constitute that conscious- 
ness are analysed and grouped by way of sets that reflect those used 
as the frame of the Samyutta-nikaya generally, but also with a 
particular emphasis on the seven sets of qualities that underlie the 
Maha-vagga. Again I bold the relevant sets: 


At that time there are four bundles, two spheres, two ele- 
ments, three foods, eight faculties, jhana of five con- 
stituents, path of five constituents, seven powers, three 
roots, one contact, one feeling, one recognition, one voli- 
tion, one consciousness, one feeling bundle, one recog- 
nition bundle, one volition bundle, one consciousness 
bundle, one mind sphere, one mind faculty, one dharma 
sphere, one dharma element. These and also whatever other 
dependently arisen immaterial dharmas that exist at that 
time are skilful gualities.* 





48 


145) the sunnatavara. The commentary (As 54—55) refers to three ‘re- 
hearsals’ (vara) as making up the analysis of dhammas present in each 
type of arising of consciousness: (1) the ‘determining of qualities’ (dhamma- 
vavatthana), comprising the bare listing (uddesa) and detailed defin- 
ition (niddesa), (2) the rehearsal by sets (sangaha-vara), (3) a final re- 
hearsal by emptiness (sufifiata-vara) where the names of the sets are 
given without specifying numbers. 

Dhs 17 (§ 58): tasmim kho pana samaye cattaro khandha honti dvaya- 
tanāni honti dve dhātuyo honti tayo āhārā honti atthindriyani bont 
pancangikam jhanam hoti pancangiko maggo hoti satta balani honti tayo 
hetū honti eko phasso hoti eka vedanā hoti eka sanna hoti eka cetanā hoti 
ekam cittam hoti eko vedanakkhandho hoti eko sannakkhandho hoti eko 
sankharakkhandho hoti eko vinnanakkhandho hoti ekam manāyatanam 
hoti ekam manindriyam hoti eka manovinnanadhätu hoti ekam dhamma- 
yatanam hoti eka dhammadhätu hoti. ye va pana tasmim samaye anne pi 
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We can add in this context that when the Dhammasangani comes to 
the account of consciousness that constitutes what the later texts call 
“the path’ (the ‘transcendent’ jhānas), all eight of the constituents of 
the path are present together, and the constituents of awakening 
(bojjhanga) are also highlighted as being present.”” And as already 
noted, the four ‘dominants’ (adhipati) that are used to create a layer 
of repetition for all skilful classes of consciousness correspond to 
the four ‘bases of success’ (iddhipāda). In this way all seven sets 
together with the jhānas provide the basic framework for the Dhamma- 
sangani's exposition, just as they do for the Mahā-vagga of the 
Samyutta-nikaya. Moreover, in the presentation of form-sphere con- 
sciousness we see the same concern as found in the Bojjhanga- 
samyutta: to relate the repetitions to meditation topics; yet, although 
there is some overlap, there is also some difference in the meditation 
topics highlighted.°° 

In relating the ‘dependently arisen" dhammas present in each 
type of consciousness to the bundles, the faculties, the powers, the 
constituents of jhāna, and the eightfold path, the Dhammasangani 
neatly provides a map of the mind that orientates each momentary 
arising of consciousness to the development of the Buddhist path. 
We are encouraged to see even a fleeting skilful state of mind as a 
mind where certain faculties, powers, constituents of jhāna, and the 





atthi paticcasamuppanna arūpino dhammā ime dhammā kusala. 

^? For the constituents of the path see Dhs 60 (8 277) and 68 (8 337). The 
constituents of awakening are highlighted not in the kotthasavara, but 
in the padabhäjaniya; see Dhs 61-68 (88 285, 287, 289, 290, 291, 292, 
320). For further details see Gethin 2001: 157, note 69 and 318—320. 
The Mahā-vagga has the asubhas, brahmaviharas and ānāpāna, but no 
kasinas; the Dhammasangani has the kasinas, asubhas, brahmaviharas, 
but no ānāpāna. 
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eightfold path are for a moment at least present. And these very 
dhammas are precisely the mental qualities and capacities that con- 
tribute to and constitute jhana and awakening. What is more, it becomes 
apparent that certain of these qualities are even present in unskilful 
states of mind. The Dhammasangani thus presents the sphere of mental 
states as the sphere of the Buddhist path. 

In sum, we might say that the Samyutta-nikaya’s Maha-vagga 
gives all the varieties of things the Buddha said about the seven sets 
of qualities on all sorts of occasions, while the Dhammasangani’s 
Cittuppada-kanda gives all the varieties of ways in which the seven 
sets of qualities are produced on all sorts of occasions. 


V. Concluding Remarks 


In the foregoing I hope to have demonstrated the literary method of 
repetition found in the Samyutta-nikaya’s Mahā-vagga and the 
Dhammasangani is an intrinsic part of how both texts wish to com- 
municate their messages. Given that the repetitions are central to 
these texts we need to learn how to read the repetitions if we wish to 
understand these texts. I thus have tried to offer some suggestions 
about what the compilers of these texts were trying to say by means 
of these repetitions. I have also tried to demonstrate how the Cittu- 
ppäda-kanda of the Dhammasangani should be understood as devel- 
oping both the method of using repetitions to communicate and the 
actual content of the Maha-vagga. 

In passing I have suggested that the methods of repetition em- 
ployed by the Mahā-vagga and the Dhammasangani are intrinsically 
oral in origin: they must have developed in the context of the oral 
composition and transmission of texts. My suggestion is that they 
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developed from the more straightforward practice of repetition found 
throughout the Nikayas which seems clearly mnemonic in function. 
Yet even here the repetition of passages of particular significance serves 
more than a merely mnemonic function: it also serves a meditative 
function. The style of repetition found in both the Maha-vagga and 
the Dhammasangani cannot be adequately explained as purely mne- 
monic in function: it goes far beyond what is necessary to merely 
remember the text. In fact, it seems to make those texts harder, not 
easier, to remember: the patterns of repetition lead you into a maze 
where it is difficult to know precisely where you are. 

I have suggested that one of the functions of the repetitions is to 
communicate a particular understanding of the material. But this 
seems inadequate as a complete explanation of what is going on. 

Despite their intrinsically oral nature, I think it unlikely that either 
the Mahā-vagga or Dhammasangani were ever intended to be or 
could ever have been recited in full with all repetitions expanded in 
full. In the case of the Dhammasangani this is obvious in that I esti- 
mate that reciting an expanded Cittuppada-kanda would take several 
years of continuous non-stop recitation. As complete texts the Maha- 
vagga and Dhammasangani must always have been memorized and 
recited with their repetitions abbreviated. It is possible that this is 
how the Maha-vagga was conceived and composed, as an abstract 
template of suttas that never actually existed and whose existence 
remains forever potential, a mere suggestion in the form of a single 
word buried in the layers of repetition. But it is also possible that 
such templates are reflections of recitation practice and that particu- 
lar portions of the repetition series were at different times chanted in 
full. Indeed we have direct evidence for this kind of recitation prac- 
tice of abbreviated texts in an aside in Buddhaghosa’s Visuddhimagga: 
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Suppose two bhikkhus are reciting a text with many elided 
repetitions, then the bhikkhu with the quicker understand- 
ing fills out the elided repetitions once or twice, after 
which he goes on doing the recital with only the two end 
parts of the elisions. Here the one of less quick under- 
standing says, “What is he reciting? Why, he does not 
even give one time to move one’s lips! Ifthe recitation is 
done like this, when shall we ever get familiar with the 
text?’ and so he does his recitation filling out each elision 
as it comes. Then the other says, “What is he reciting? 
Why, he never lets one get to the end of it! If the recitation 
is done like this, when shall we ever get to the end of it?”>! 


The repetition chapters of the Mahd-vagga as we have them thus 
might be seen as a kind of oral notation for recitation exercises, in 
which case the meditative aspect of the repetition once more comes 
to the fore. 

In an article on the Mahäsudassana-sutta (Gethin 2006: 94-96) 
I drew on some observations made by Paul Harrison (2003). Let me 
refer to those again. Harrison’s observations concerned what to make 
of the apparently tedious and longwinded description of the trees of 
Sukhavati: 





5! Vism351 (XT.40): yathā dvisu bhikkhūsu bahu-peyyālam tantim sajjha- 
yantesu, tikkhapanno bhikkhu sakim và dvakkhattum và peyyalamukham 
vittharetva, tato param ubhato kotivasen’ eva sajjhayam karonto gacchati, 
tatra natitikkhapanno evam vatta hoti: kim sajjhayo nama esa ottha- 
pariyahatamattam katum na deti? evam sajjhaye kariyamane: kadā 
tanti paguna bhavissatī ti. so agatagatam peyyalamukham vitthāretvā 
va sajjhayam karoti. tam enam itaro evam äha: kim sajjhayo nam’ esa 
pariyosānam gantum na deti? evam sajjhaye kariyamane: kadā tanti 
pariyosdnam gamissati ti (translation from Nanamoli 1964: 384—385). 
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There, Ananda, the trees made of gold have roots, trunks, 
shoots, branches, flowers, and leaves made of gold, but 
fruits made of silver. The trees made of silver have flow- 
ers, leaves, branches, limbs, trunks, and roots made only 
of silver, but fruits made of beryl.? 


The passage continues going through all the permutations. Harrison 
points out that in the early Chinese recensions of this text this section 
is even more long-winded than in the more familiar versions. It is 
thus potentially even more tedious. He then suggests, however, that 
its tedium disappears once we understand this is a text not to be read 
but performed: the listener is being provided with detailed and pre- 
cise instructions for an elaborate visualization. To quote Harrison 
(2003: 122) directly: 


This gives us a new way of reading the text, as a template 
for visualisation, the sheer detail of which now begins to 
make sense. What we are left with on the printed page re- 
sembles the wiring diagram for a television set, of interest 
only to electricians, baffling and tediously complex to 
anyone else. But when we “do” the text rather than read 
it, when we perform its operations ourselves, it suddenly 
becomes a little more interesting. 


Clearly in the present context we are not concerned with visualiza- 
tion as a practice. Yet it still seems that in order to understand fully 
what the repetition chapters of the Samyutta-nikaya are about we 
would do well to think of them as indicative also of recitation exer- 
cises to be performed rather than merely read. 





9 Sukhavativyiha, ed. Müller and Nanjio 1883: 34: tatrānanda sauvarnanam 
wksanam suvarnamayani müla-skandha-vitapa-sakha-pattra-puspani pha- 
lāni raupyamayani. raupyamayanam vrksāņām rūpyamayāny eva müla- 
skandha-vitapa-sakha-pattra-puspani phalāni vailuryamayani. 
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Table 7. The Structure ofthe Mahä-vagga: 
Numbers of Suttas in ‘Repetition Chapters’ (Peyyāla-vaggas) 
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Table 7. (continued) 
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Table 7. (continued) 
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Iddhipäda 40 40 40 40/40 40 40 40 488 
Anuruddha 24 
Jhäna 40 40 114 
Ānāpāna 20 
Sotāpatti 74 
Sacca 131 


Total 3289 
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Abhidh-av 
Abhidh-av-nt 
Abhidh-s-mht 
As 

AN 
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Abbreviations 


Abhidhammavatara 
Abhidhammāvatāra-abhinavatīkā (B*) 
Abhidhammatthavibhävini-tikä 
Atthasālinī 

Anguttara-nikaya 

Burmese edition in Burmese script 
Ceylonese edition in Sinhala script 
Digha-nikaya 

Dhammasangani 

European edition in Roman script (PTS) 
Madhyama-āgama (T 26) 
Majjhima-nikaya 

Pali Text Society 

Samyukta-agama (T 99) 

Siamese edition in Thai script 
Samyutta-nikaya 

Taisho KIE edition 

Vibhanga 

Visuddhimagga 





Note 


All Pali texts are based on Pali Text Society editions, also referred 
to as E°, unless otherwise noted. 
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Abstract 


Early studies of the newly discovered Gandharan manuscripts, be- 
ginning in the late 1990’s, gave the impression that Sūtra texts were 
prominent among them. However, further research showed this to 
be an illusion based on the sequence of the discoveries and the pri- 
orities of early researchers, and it has become clear that Buddhist 
discourses (sūtras) actually constitute a minority of the Gandharan 
texts as a whole, especially among the older stratum. Moreover, the 
discourses which are present tend to represent a limited set of 
particularly common or popular texts, particularly those belonging 
to the Ksudraka/Khuddaka category. It is argued here that the prom- 
inence of this limited set of discourses reflects the educational cur- 
ricula followed in Gandharan monasteries, representing something 
like what has been termed by Anne Blackburn ‘practical canon’. 
This interpretation is supported by comparisons of the contents of 
the Gandharan manuscripts with the Sanskrit manuscripts discov- 
ered in Xinjiang and the curricular prescriptions of the Sri Lankan 
katikavatas. 
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I. Agama-sütras and Other Sütra 
Texts in Gandhari: Something Old, 
and a Little that is New 


When fragmentary Buddhist manuscripts in Gandhari began to come 
to light in the 1990’s, most of the texts that were first identified were 
discourses from the five Nikayas/Agamas (using the structure of the 
Pali Tipitaka as a convenient point of reference) (Salomon 1997 and 
Salomon 1999). In the case of the British Library collection, the first 
group of Gandhari scrolls to come to scholarly attention, among the 
first texts to be positively identified was a scroll fragment containing 
three discourses, two of which corresponded closely to discourses in 
the Catukka-nipata of the Pali Anguttara-nikaya. Several other texts 
which were identified early on corresponded to discourses of the Pali 
Khuddaka-nikäya, such as a small fragment of the Dharmapada' 
and the ‘Rhinoceros Sūtra”, corresponding to the Khaggavisāņa- 
sutta, which is incorporated into the Uraga-vagga of the Sutta- 
nipata. Probably also belonging to this category is the Anavatapta- 
gatha, which, although not included as such in the Pali canon, was 
probably part of a Ksudraka-agama of the Sarvastivadin tradition 
(Salomon 2008: 15), and therefore may well have been so catego- 
rized by the Gandharan Dharmaguptaka school from which the Brit- 
ish Library manuscripts evidently stem (Salomon 1999: 166—175). 
Finally, Sutra literature was also indirectly represented among the 


! Of course, even before the British Library collection opened the door 


to a flood of Gandharan literature, the so-called Khotan manuscript of 
the Dharmapada in Gandhari, corresponding to the Pali Dhammapada 
of the Khuddaka-nikaya as well as to the Udānavarga of the Sarvasti- 
vadins/Mulasarvastivadins, etc., had been known for just over one hun- 
dred years (Salomon 1999: 58—59). 
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British Library scrolls in the form of a commentary on the Sangiti- 
sutra of the Digha-nikaya/Dirgha-agama, and of citations of indi- 
vidual verses from several other Khuddaka/Ksudraka-type texts such 
as the Atthaka-vagga/Arthapada, Udāna, Itivuttaka, and Parayana 
which were quoted in compendia of commentaries on verses from 
various texts. 

The subsequent discovery of the Senior collection’ reinforced the 
impression — which, however, has subsequently turned out to be 
largely illusory, as will be shown below — that Agama-siitras were 
statistically prominent among the remnants of Gandharan Buddhist 
literature. For this collection of twenty-four scroll fragments proved 
to be composed almost entirely of discourses; at least thirty-four of 
the forty-one separate texts recorded in it were clearly discourses, 
twenty-nine of which corresponded to discourses of the Pali Samyutta- 
nikäya, four to the Majjhima-nikäya, and one to the Digha-nikaya.? 
Moreover, two of the scrolls (no. 7 and 8, the so-called index scrolls) 
contained a list of fifty-five texts, as many as thirty-six of which do 
not correspond to the texts actually preserved on the accompanying 
scrolls (Allon 2007: 18-20; Allon 2014: 26-27). Thus these refer- 
ences could be counted as indirect attestation of an even larger group 
of Gandharan Agama-siitras. 

But the pattern changed, and became more complicated, with the 
discovery of several other groups of manuscripts in Gandhari. A 
large collection of mostly small fragments — some 300 in all — of 
palm-leaf pothis believed to have come from the area of Bamiyan 
has yielded some Sūtra texts, but the pattern of their contents is quite 
different from those of the two prior-mentioned collections. The first 


? First introduced in Salomon 2003; described in detail in Allon 2007. 
The figures are derived from the chart showing the genre-wise distribu- 
tions of Gandhari manuscripts in Falk and Strauch 2004: 57, based on 
the information provided in Allon 2007. 
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text from this group to be identified was the Mahāparinirvāņa-sūtra 
(Allon and Salomon 2000). Several years later, some twenty-five 
small fragments were identified as belonging to what was probably 
originally a complete text of an Ekottarika-agama (Jantrasrisalai, 
Lenz, Lin and Salomon 2016; Salomon 2017), while several dozen 
others proved to belong to the Bhadrakalpika-sütra, a non-Agama 
Mahayana-affiliated discourse (Baums, Glass and Matsuda 2016). 
Single fragments of two other Mahayana discourses, the Bodhisattva- 
pitaka (Baums, Braarvig, Lenz, Liland, Matsuda and Salomon 2016) 
and the Sarvapunyasamuccayasamadhi-sütra (Harrison, Lenz, Lin 
and Salomon 2016), have also been found. However, analysis to date 
of the remaining unidentified ‘Bamiyan’ fragments suggests that 
there are few if any other Sūtra texts among them. 

The next major discovery of Gandhari manuscripts was the Ba- 
jaur collection (Strauch 2008). But this group, comparable in size to 
the British Library and Senior collections, contained only one Agama- 
sūtra, namely a version of the Dakkhinavibhanga-sutta of the Pali 
Majjhima-nikaya. However, the Bajaur collection also included a 
very long fragment of an otherwise unknown Mahäyäna discourse. 

A few years later the miscellaneous group of manuscripts referred 
to as the ‘Split’ collection was brought to the attention of the scholarly 
world (Falk 2011). This included two texts of the Khuddaka/ Ksudraka 


In an as yet unpublished paper, Timothy Lenz has noted that one of the 
fragments (Schoyen fragment 2176/42) contains an apparent allusion to 
a passage in the Bhümija-sutta of the Majjhima-nikaya, but the text is 
clearly not a manuscript of that discourse as such nor, apparently, a di- 
rect commentary on it. Similarly, the unpublished University of Wash- 
ington manuscript of an unidentified scholastic text cites Sutra passages 
which have been identified by Collett Cox as corresponding to the Dhatu- 
vibhanga- and Dighanakha-suttas of the Pali Majjhima-nikaya, but the 
text itself clearly does not constitute a manuscript of those texts. 
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class: a fragment of a text parallel to the Pali Atthaka-vagga (Sanskrit 
Arthapada) of the Suttanipata and yet another Dharmapada manu- 
script, as well as a manuscript of a Mahayana Prajnapäaramita-sutra. 
The previous information is all well known from prior publica- 
tions over the past two decades. The new information that I have to 
offer comes from a preliminary examination of a large and very mis- 
cellaneous group of Gandharan scrolls in a private collection, which 
has recently become partially available for study. This material, as 
enumerated in a preliminary report by Mark Allon, includes some 
two dozen birch-bark scrolls which have been unrolled plus thirty- 
eight scrolls which have not yet been opened. Given this situation, 
all data and conclusions are very tentative, but the results are none- 
theless interesting. There are only three manuscripts which can so 
far be even tentatively identified as Agama-type discourses. The first 
consists of two fragments (conserved in frames 10 and 21) of a rel- 
atively well preserved scroll containing part of a text corresponding 
to the Pali Atthaka-vagga. However, these are clearly part of the same 
scroll as the aforementioned fragment in the ‘Split’ collection,° and 
this shows that the ‘Split’ and ‘new’ collections were both originally 
part of the same assemblage of material, to which the two scrolls 
now in the Library of Congress and the University of Washington 
apparently also originally belonged. This assemblage is allegedly an 
‘old’ collection belonging to an unnamed party in Kabul, but nothing 
reliable is known about the original provenance of this material. The 
size and diversity of the group suggests that it is not an integral col- 
lection from a single source, but more likely a compilation of mate- 
rial from various sites. But alas, there is no chance of recovering reliable 
information about the original findspot(s) of these scrolls. 


5 This two parts of this scroll contain all or portions of at least seven dis- 


courses from the Atthaka-vagga/Arthapada compilation. 
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A second possible Agama-sütra in the ‘new’ collection (fragment 
A in frame 15) is described in Allon’s preliminary catalogue as an 
“unidentified text, but appears to be a sütra based on diction, e.g., yo 
ha vana = Pļali] yo kho pana; kasae sadhase(*t)i = P[ah] kathaya 
sandasseti; and repetition of set phrases [such as] the words catvari 
& irdhapadihari ? = P[ah] cattāri + iddhipatihariya-." A third frag- 
ment which could also be from an Agama-sütra (fragment B in 
frame 5) is an “unidentified text, but appears to be a sütra as suggested 
by the words bhate bhikhusagh.." This is unfortunately only a very 
small remnant with parts of two lines on the recto and one on the 
verso, with a total of only nineteen legible aksaras.$ Neither of these 
fragments has yet been identified with a parallel text, and because of 
their very fragmentary condition it may not prove possible to do so, 
so that it is not certain whether either or both of them actually record 
Agama-sütras. On the other hand, it is entirely possible that some of 
the thirty-eight scrolls that have not yet been unrolled may contain 
discourses, but this remains to be seen pending further developments 
regarding the collection as a whole. 

What is clear, however, is that the new collection contains at least 
four Mahayana discourses: 

1. two fragments of a manuscript of the Pratyutpannabuddha- 
sammukhävasthitasamädhi-sütra;’ 

2. a partial text of the list of samadhis in the first parivarta of the 
Samādhirāja-sūtra; 

3. several small fragments ofthe *Sucinti-sūtra, previously known 
only in Chinese translations (Taishö nos. 477—479); 


My provisional reading of the fragment is: r-1) ///? ? sa bhate bhikhusagho 
II! v-2) /// ? [spa]tana ks[e]madi ? // v-1) /// a[mu]thavia as. ? A4. 
The first fragment has been published in Harrison, Lenz and Salomon 
2018. 
This manuscript was briefly described in Allon and Salomon 2010: 11; 
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4. another unidentified Mahäyäna discourse with partial parallels 
in the Samādhirāja-sūtra. 

Finally, the Library of Congress scroll, which now also turns out 
to have been part of the ‘Split + new’ collection, contains the *Bahu- 
buddha-sūtra, which is not properly speaking an Āgama-sūtra, at 
least not if we use the Palı Tipitaka as the defining authority. But an 
approximate parallel to it is attested as an incorporation into the 
Mahavastu-avadana, and we now have it in the form of an independ- 
ent discourse, which might have been included in the (lost) Agama 
collection of the Mahasanghika-Lokottaravadins. 


II. What Else is There? 


To sum up: we now have direct attestation for at least about fifty 
Agama-sütras in Gandhari, out of some 200+ manuscripts and frag- 
ments. But the distribution of the discourses is quite uneven. More 
than half of them are from the anomalous Senior collection, which, 
unlike all the other groups and collections, consists almost entirely 
of discourses. The others are scattered across the other major groups 
— British Library, ‘Bamiyan’, Bajaur, and ‘Split + new’ — and in 
every one of these groups, the discourses constitute a minority, in 
some cases a very small minority, of the texts attested. So, what 
else it there? 

A glance at the Harry Falk and Ingo Strauch’s (2014: 57) table 
summarizing the collection- and genre-wise distribution of Gandhari 
manuscripts, which is still more or less up to date except for the new 
materials discussed above, shows that the remainder of the materials, 


it is being now prepared for publication by Paul Harrison, Timothy Lenz 
and myself. 
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and thus the bulk of the Gandhari manuscripts, are distributed among 
various genres such as scholastic texts/commentaries (21) and avadana/ 
purvayoga (collections) (12). Less well attested are Vinaya texts, 
with a total of 9 (to which may be added at least one more in the new 
collection), stotras (4), and raksa-sutras/dharani (2). Many others, 
of course, are as yet unidentified or unclassified as to genre. 

Thus it is clear that, contrary to what seemed to be the case when 
only the British Library and Senior collections were known, Agama- 
sutras are by no means the predominant genre in Gandhari manu- 
script collections as we now know them. The miscellaneous body of 
material which can be grouped together under headings such as 
“scholastic texts/commentaries’ or ‘Abhidharma’ are in fact overall 
more predominant in the collections as a whole, and all of these texts 
— only a few of which have been fully studied and published to date 
(Baums 2009; Cox forthcoming) — are without direct parallels, and 
in some cases even without corresponding genres, in other surviving 
Buddhist literatures. 


III. A Closer Look at the 
Distribution of the Sutras 


The broader implications of these complex and somewhat surprising 
patterns of distribution of texts and genres will be discussed later in 
this paper. First, however, we must look a little closer at the distri- 
bution of Sūtra texts within the Gandhari corpus. What is immedi- 
ately striking — though not so surprising — is the predominance of 
texts belonging to the Khuddaka/Ksudraka class. The Dharmapada, 
for example, is the only text which is so far known to be preserved 
(in somewhat divergent forms) in three different Gandhari manu- 
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scripts, while the Anavapta-gatha, which as noted above was prob- 
ably part of the Ksudraka-agama of the Sarvästivädins, is represented 
by two manuscripts.’ The ‘Rhinoceros Sūtra’ and the Atthaka- 
vagga/Arthapada also belong to this class, as do the several texts 
from which individual verses are cited in the British Library verse 
commentary compilations. 

I characterize this predominance of Ksudraka texts as unsurpris- 
ing because it follows a well-known pattern in other Buddhist liter- 
atures. Whether by studying the remains of ancient Buddhist manu- 
scripts or by observing the texts that are popular in modern Buddhist 
communities, it is easy to come to the conclusion that the Khuddaka- 
nikāya/Ksudraka-āgama contains many of the texts which were best 
known to the greatest numbers of Buddhists, both monastics and lay 
followers, and which constitute the foundation of their education in 
and understanding of Buddhist concepts and principles. The popu- 
larity of the Dharmapada and its congeners in antiquity as well as 
in modernity, for example, is confirmed by the extremely large num- 
bers of manuscripts of the Udanavarga (the Sanskrit equivalent of 
the Pali Dhammapada and Gandhari Dharmapada) found among the 
Buddhist Sanskrit manuscripts from Central Asia, evidently because 
it was part of the basic monastic curriculum (Hartmann 1999: 115— 
117 and 121). 

When we look at the discourses from the four other Nikayas/Agamas, 
we find different but interesting patterns. First, with regard to the 
Digha/Dirgha, a clear pattern emerges. The only members repre- 
sented in Gandhari to date are the Mahäparinirvana- in the Bamiyan 
group, the Sramanyaphala- in the Senior anthology, and the Sarigiti-, 
imbedded in a commentary, in the British Library collection. All 
three of these belong to what might be called the ‘foundational’ dis- 


? In the British Library and Senior collections; see Salomon 2008: 23-24. 
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courses, that is, those which are particularly widely and prominently 
attested in non-Mahayana Buddhist traditions in general. The Maha- 
parinirvana- and Sangiti-, for example, are among the six texts that 
constituted the special group known as Satsūtraka-nipāta, the first 
six discourses of the Dirgha-agama of the Sarvastivadins, which is 
extremely well-represented among Central Asian Buddhist manu- 
scripts (Hartmann 1999: 116, 127-136; Salomon 2011: 184—185). 
Although not part of the Satsūtraka group, the Sramanyaphala- is also 
widely attested in manuscripts and translations, and it occupies a 
marked position as the second discourse in the Pali Digha-nikaya. 

The only Majjhima-nikaya/Madhyama-agama discourse which 
is represented outside of the Sūtra-anthology of the Senior collec- 
tion, namely the Daksinavibhanga-sutra in the Bajaur collection 
(the only Sūtra manuscript in that group; Strauch 2017), is similarly 
a text which holds a special position of authority and popularity. 
G.P. Malalasekere (1937: 1051 with note 3), for example, notes that 
the Pali Dakkhiņāvibhanga-sutta is “found word for word in the 
Sūtrālankāra and is often quoted" as well as “included in antholo- 
gies", while Ingo Strauch (2008: 118) notes numerous versions, in- 
cluding Sanskrit fragments from Turfan and Bamiyan. The impor- 
tance of the Pali discourse is confirmed by its frequent represen- 
tation among manuscript collections. II 

Thus the data, though still skimpy, clearly indicates that the Gan- 
dhari manuscripts of individual discourses from the Dirgha and 
Madhyama categories consistently involve particularly popular or 
important ones. This, like much of the other data discussed here, 
presumably reflects something about the monastic curricula of the 
institutions from which the manuscripts stem; this point will be elab- 
orated on in the following section. 





10 See, e.g., Somadasa 1987: 431. 
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But the picture becomes more complicated when we look at the 
other Nikayas/Agamas which consist of very large compilations of short 
discourses; that is, the Anguttara-nikaya/Ekottarika-agama and Samyutta- 
nikāya/Samyukta-āgama. Here, not surprisingly, there seems to be a 
tendency, at least in the earlier phases of Gandharan Buddhist liter- 
ature, to compile mini-anthologies of a few dozen chosen texts, pre- 
sumably in order to acquaint the less-advanced students with the vast 
contents of the complete collections. This is a type of anthology 
which has also been observed among early Chinese Buddhist trans- 
lations (Harrison 1997 and 2002; Salomon 2011: 185-188) as well as 
in later Buddhist literatures. For example, two early nineteenth-century 
Laotian manuscripts contain a Pali anthology entitled Porāņasutta- 
sangaha or Poranasangaha, comprising twenty-five short discourses, 
mostly from the Samyutta- and Anguttara-nikayas, but also including 
two from the Majjhima.!! But in such anthologies it is much harder 
to discern the logic of the selection of particular discourses from the 
complete Agamas, first because of the huge numbers — several thousand 
— of discourses in each of them, and second because it is generally 
harder to specify which are the most popular or important discourses 
among them. It is, however, interesting that the equivalent of the Pali 
Dhammacakkapavattana-sutta, which is surely one of the most oft- 
quoted and copied discourses of the Samyutta-nikaya," is not included 
among the twenty-nine Samyutta-type discourses anthologized in the 
Senior collection, nor in An Shigao’s {f= compilation of twenty- 
seven Chinese Samyukta discourses (Harrison 2002 and 2020). 

The situation becomes even more opaque when we turn to the 
Ekottarika-aàgama. On the one hand, we have a fragmentary British 








11 Described in Coedés 1966: 23-25. 
12 See, for example, the many entries under this title in the index of Soma- 
dasa 1987: 431. 
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Library scroll containing the remnants of three numerically-arranged 
discourses based on the number four, which could be part of a com- 
plete Ekottarika-agama or, perhaps more likely, part of an Ekottarika- 
based anthology somewhat similar to An Shigao's text. If there is 
anything to this, we can further speculate that the British Library 
fragment may have belonged to a selective anthology of Ekottarika- 
discourses, comparable to the mostly-Samyukta anthology repre- 
sented by the Senior collection. 


IV. The Logic of the Manuscripts: 
Canons and Curricula 


To sum up the picture that may be cobbled together from the (admit- 
tedly insufficient) data presented above, we get the impression that 
in the period represented by most Gandharan manuscripts — that is, 
in and around the first and second centuries AD — only certain types 
of discourses were being set down in written form, or at least were 
being written out frequently. The Dirgha- and Madhyama-agamas 
are represented by a limited set of particularly important discourses; 
the Samyukta- and Ekottarika-agamas are apparently represented by 
small anthologies of a few dozen selected discourses; while the 





5 The apparently originally complete manuscript of the Ekottarika-agama 
which has been identified among the Bamiyan fragments (Jantrasrisalai, 
Lenz, Lin and Salomon 2016) belongs to a later historical period, around 
the third century, when complete Ägamas (and eventually complete Tri- 
pitakas) apparently began to be set down in writing. A hypothetical sketch 
of this developmental process was presented in Salomon 2017, where 
Gandharan Agama texts were considered from a historical point of view; 
this in contrast to the current study, in which the same materials are being 
discussed from a functional, synchronic, and comparative standpoint. 
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Ksudraka-āgama is particularly well-attested in the form of complete 
manuscripts of especially popular texts of that class such as the Dhar- 
mapada, Arthapada, Khadgavisana-sütra and Anavatapta-gatha. 

Our task is now to attempt to understand the motivations for and 
the function of this apparently selective approach to setting down 
the discourses in writing. 

Here I wish to make it clear from the outset that here I am ap- 
proaching the question from the opposite direction than that from 
which Ingo Strauch addressed it in his article published in the pro- 
ceedings of the previous meeting of this group. There, he explained 
the rarity of discourses among the Gandhari manuscripts on the 
grounds that “There was no particular need to put them [the dis- 
courses] in writing", since “[they] were known by heart by a selected 
number of specialist reciters" (Strauch 2017: 330). I do not disagree 
with this general statement, but am attempting to address the ques- 
tion from the other side: if there was "no particular need" to write 
out the Agama-sütras, why were some — but apparently only a few — 
of them actually written down? It seems to me reasonable to assume 
that there were functional or practical reasons and criteria for doing 
so, and this most likely has to do with the instructional curriculum 
in Gandharan monasteries. It was already noted in 1999 that the se- 
lection of Ksudraka texts represented in the British Library collec- 
tion corresponded quite closely to a list presented in the Mahasanghika 
Vinaya of texts which were deemed to be particularly appropriate 
for the instruction of novices (Salomon 1999: 158). This list was shown 
there to refer to the Khadgavisana-sütra, the Anavatapta-gatha, the 
Astaka-varga/Arthapada, and the Parayana-vagga. All four of these 
texts were represented among the British Library Gandhari scrolls, 
directly in the case of the first two and indirectly, in the form of 
pratika citations in the verse-plus-commentary texts, for the latter two. 
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Moreover, the Astakavarga/Arthapada has subsequently been 
found in the form of a separate manuscript divided between the 
‘Split + new’ collection, as we have seen above, and this strengthens 
the impression that the contents of the several groups of Gandhari 
manuscripts reflect, in part at least, a curriculum for study of the Sūtra- 
pitaka. This seems to have begun with simple, easy-to-memorize 
and easy-to-understand metrical texts from the Ksudraka. The Dirgha- 
and Madhyama-āgamas were perhaps introduced at the next level in 
the form of certain texts that were considered particularly important 
or foundational, while the massive Ekottarika- and Samyukta-agamas 
were learned in the form of representative anthologies of a few 
dozen discourses. 

At this point we need to consider how canons" functioned in pre- 
modern Buddhism, and how their functions determined their written 
form. We may begin by considering different types of Buddhist can- 
ons in terms of their functional categories. These have been described 
by, among others, Anne Blackburn (1999: 282), who notes that 


we have only begun [in 1999] to notice that the assimila- 
tion and reflection on Buddhist ideas has in most times 
and places not occurred through exposure to the Pali 
tipitaka in its entirely. Rather, these processes have been 
characterized by an encounter with parts of [my empha- 
sis] the tipitaka, selected commentarial texts ..., and a rich 
array of non-tipitaka texts. 


In light of this she proposes “a new distinction between the ‘formal’ 
and the ‘practical’ canons" (Blackburn 1999: 281 and 283), in which 


14 Here I use the term ‘canon’ in its broader sense, as referring to a recog- 
nized set of authoritative texts (‘open canon’), but not necessarily an 
authoritatively fixed and delimited corpus (‘closed’ canon). 
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the former represents the complete sanctioned canon, or what is 
sometimes referred to as a ‘notional’ or ‘ideal’ canon, while the latter 


refers to the units of text actually employed in the processes 
of collecting manuscripts, copying them, reading them, 
commenting on them, listening to them, and preaching 
sermons based upon them [her emphasis] (Blackburn 1999: 
284). 


Steven Collins, as cited by Blackburn (1999: 284), thought in 1998 that 


unfortunately, we will almost never have any real knowledge 
of what such a practical canon might have been in specific 
locales before modern times. 


But this is no longer entirely true, insofar as some idea of the shape 
of regional practical canons can be deduced from several sources. 
Among these is the study of the contents of catalogues of Pali and 
other Buddhist manuscripts,'” especially those which represent the 
holdings of individual monasteries (as opposed to collections in 
modern public collections which typically involve compilations 
from various sources). Another useful source is the Sri Lankan Kati- 
kavatas, which are described by Nandasena Ratnapala (1971: 6) as 
“codes of regulations agreed upon by the Samgha ... for the guid- 
ance of its members”, and by Anne Blackburn (1999: 286-287) as 
“agreements on rules of conduct for monks, set forth by the most 
powerful monastic leader of the time at a convocation of the sangha 
held for the reorganization or ‘cleansing’ ... of the monastic com- 
munity.” For example, according to the thirteenth-century Damba- 


'S See also the methodologically related comments in Mark Allon's con- 


tribution to this volume (Allon 2020). 
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deni Katikavata, as summarized by Blackburn (1999: 288), “new- 
comers to the samgha were expected to learn the Sinhala alphabet 
and to study a brief account of the Buddha’s life. They were also 
supposed to study the paritta corpus and the Dhammapada.”'® 

It is not likely to be a coincidence that all of these texts, or func- 
tionally equivalent ones, have been found among the Gandhari ma- 
terial, as follows: 

Alphabetic instruction: compare the Arapacana acrostic poem 
in the Bajaur hoard, which would have been used for teaching the 
Arapacana order of the Kharosthi script (Melzer 2017). 

Brief account of the Buddha’s life: an extensive fragment of 
an otherwise unknown biography of the Buddha in verse has been 
identified among the new group of manuscripts. The ‘Split’ col- 
lection also includes fragments of what seems to be another verse 
biography of the Buddha (Falk 2011: 15-16). 

Paritta texts: compare the * Manasvināgarāja-sūtra, a protec- 
tive text (raksā) from the Bajaur collection (Strauch 2014a). 

Dhammapada: as discussed above, three Gandhari manuscripts 
of the Dharmapada are now known from three different sources 
(‘Khotan’, British Library, and ‘Split’ collections). 

So here we find an interesting parallel with the case, cited in the 
previous section of this paper, of the list of texts which were pre- 
scribed for the training of novices in the Mahasanghika Vinaya and 
which corresponded closely with the contents of the British Library 
Kharosthī collection. The correspondence, at least with regard to 
genre and in some cases with regard to specific texts, between these 
two lists of texts for novices on the one hand and the contents of the 
Gandhari manuscript collections on the other can hardly be coinci- 


16 Details in Ratnapala 1971: 48, 140 and 199; compare also Bechert 1963: 10. 
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dental. Rather, it indicates that — as is hardly surprising — the several 
groups and collections of Gandhari manuscripts, like the Pali manu- 
script catalogues and the Katikavatas, give us a partial but revealing 
insight into the contents of pre-modern ‘practical canons.’ 


V. What about the Vinaya? 


The Katikavatas also sometimes recommend particular discourses 
for attention. For example, the Mahāparākramabāhu Katikavata, dating 
from the twelfth century, prescribes committing to memory ‘at least? 
the Dasadhamma-sutta and Anumana-sutta of the Ariguttara- and 
Majjhima-nikayas respectively (Ratnapala 1971: 38 and 130), while 
the thirteenth-century Dambadeni Katikāvata requires that all bhikkhus 
contemplate the same two discourses “without distraction at least 
once a day" (Ratnapala 1971: 52 and 145). Although this Sütra se- 
lection does not resemble anything found in the extant Gandhari 
corpus, it is of interest to the topic at hand on a different level. For, 
according to Blackburn's (1999: 289—305) interpretation, these and 
similar texts actually provided a basis for the study of the Vinaya by 
teaching novices the basic principles of behavior and discipline 
proper for a monk, whereas direct study of the Vinaya texts — with 
the obvious exception of the pratimoksa — was reserved for later 
stages of study, and thus they were not part of the *practical canon’. 
Thus, according to Blackburn (1999: 289 and 304), “partial, and 
often indirect, access to the Vinaya was the rule rather than the ex- 
ception”, and “the Vinaya was far less important than we assumed 
in the Sri Lankan practical canons." 

In this regard, we find a similar situation in the Gandhari materials, 
among which Vinaya texts are still surprisingly rare. According to 
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Falk and Strauch’s summary chart of the contents of the Gandhari 
collections, only nine Vinaya texts have been identified, and these 
only in the Senior and Bajaur collections. Moreover, the status ofthe 
five examples of Vinaya-related narrative prose in the Senior col- 
lection is questionable, and it is more likely that they were being 
conceived as Sütra material in that context. That leaves the Bajaur 
material, plus one other pratimoksa text, not yet published (and not 
tabulated in Falk and Strauch’s chart), from the new collection. The 
Bajaur material consists of two karmavācanā fragments plus one 
scroll fragment containing a set of rules from the naihsargika-pacittiya 
section, which is recorded in two different versions on the two sides 
of the scroll (Strauch 2014b). The other, unpublished Vinaya manu- 
script from the new collection contains remnants of the thirteen 
samghavasesa rules. But even with the addition of this new material, 
Vinaya material as a whole is still poorly represented among the 
Gandhari material; and in view of the amount of material now 
known — several hundred fragments in all — this pattern can definitely 
be considered as statistically significant, rather than just ‘the luck of 
the draw’. 

In an old publication, I noted the complete absence among the 
British Library manuscripts — at the time the only Gandhari collec- 
tion known — of Vinaya texts, and suggested that the pratimoksa 
“would have been the least likely to be written down, since their 
frequent communal recitation would preclude any danger of their 
being forgotten or corrupted” (Salomon 1999: 163-164). This ex- 
planation now needs to be revised in light of subsequent discoveries, 
especially of two manuscripts containing pratimoksa material. Viewing 
the matter now in terms of ‘practical canons’, it makes sense that we 
have two prātimoksa manuscripts, this being the most basic of Vinaya 
texts and the one most important to the basic curriculum of a Bud- 
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dhist monastery at any period in history. The absence of other Vinaya 
texts, on the other hand, is consistent with the implications of Black- 
burn’s conception of the ‘practical canon’; they were apparently not 
part of the primary curriculum, but reserved for later levels of study, 
and hence tend to be less common among the random survivals of 
the libraries of ancient monasteries. 


VI. And What About the Rest? 
Some Concluding Thoughts 


Notwithstanding all that has been said above, a large proportion of 
the Gandhari manuscripts known to date are not of the type which 
would be expected to belong to a ‘practical canon’. I refer to the 
many examples of texts, found in all of the groups except the anom- 
alous Senior collection, of what may be lumped together under the 
heading of ‘scholastic texts’, including commentaries, Abhidharma 
polemics, and various other similar texts and genres that are not yet 
well understood. So, it must be conceded that the notion of a *practi- 
cal canon’ does not by any means completely explain the distribu- 
tion and frequency of texts in the various Gandhari collections, 
although it does provide at least a partial explanation of the selection 
of Sūtra, and perhaps of Vinaya texts. In this regard, the similarity 
of the contents of the Gandhari corpus is too consistent with that of 
other ‘practical canons’, as deduced from the contents of later manu- 
script collections and from lists of texts prescribed for basic instruction, 
to be merely coincidental. 

Given that we now have enough Gandharan manuscripts to be at 
least somewhat statistically significant, we can conclude that non- 
canonical texts were particularly prominent among written materials. 
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This seems to stand to reason, since canonical texts of the Sutra and 
Vinaya categories would have primarily transmitted been orally by 
bhänakas or equivalent specialist groups; here, the written recording 
of a limited body of selected texts!" seems to have been motivated 
primarily by their status as instructional materials, especially at the 
primary level. On the other hand, it seems only natural that the more 
technical literature, perhaps including contemporary compositions, 
would have been set down in writing, probably from the time of their 
first composition. 

Although the Gandhari corpus as a whole is at least beginning to 
take some sort of discernible form and to fall into meaningful pat- 
terns, all that has been said here is still based on a limited and more 
or less random body of material. Much will no doubt have to be 
adapted, revised, and probably even discarded as the study of the 
manuscripts goes on in years to come. In particular, the prospect of 
the detailed study of a large new collection, apparently including 
many local compositions without parallels in other Buddhist litera- 
tures, holds out the promise of further data and, we may hope, deeper 
insights. All in due course ... 


Here again (compare note 13 above) I am referring to the earlier period 
of the Gandhari manuscript tradition, before entire Agama collections 
began to be set down in writing, apparently around the late second or 
the third century AD. 

Compare the comments in Strauch 2017: 330, regarding such “new gen- 
res that were mainly transmitted in the new mode of presentation" (i.e., 
in writing). 
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Abstract 


The importance of the topic of anatman (Sanskrit, Pali anātman, 
Gandhari anatva), the *not-self” nature of personal existence repre- 
sented by the five aggregates in the teaching of the Buddha is wit- 
nessed by it being the topic of the second discourse that, according 
to tradition, he gave to the group of five monks in the Deer Park 
near Benares shortly after his awakening and setting in motion of 
the Wheel of the Dharma. This article presents a diplomatic edition, 
reconstruction and translation of the first Gandhari version of this 
important discourse to have surfaced, which is found in the Robert 
Senior collection of Kharostht manuscripts. It also discusses the 
structure of the Gandhari version and its relationship to the paral- 
lels in other languages, the reasons for its popularity, and the likely 
reasons for its inclusion in the Senior collection. 
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I. Introduction 


Scroll 22 of the Robert Senior collection of Kharosthī manuscripts 
(RS 22) preserves the remnants of six sūtras or discourses, the sec- 
ond of which is a Gandhari version of the Buddha's ‘Discourse on 
Not-self? (Pali Anattalakkhana-sutta, Sanskrit *Anatmalaksana- 
sūtra), referred to here as RS 22 no. 2.' The importance of the topic 
of the ‘not-self? or *non-self" (Gandhari anatva, Pali anatta, San- 
skrit anātman) nature of the five aggregates (Gandhari kadha, Pali 
khandha, Sansknt skandha) in the teaching of the Buddha is wit- 
nessed by this discourse being the second he gave to the group of 
five monks in the Deer Park near Benares shortly after his awaken- 
ing, the topic of the first being the four noble truths, referred to as 
the Dhammacakkappavattana-sutta in Pali and Dharmacakra- 
pravartana-sūtra/-dharmaparyāya in Sanskrit, the ‘Discourse on 
the Setting in Motion the Wheel of the Law’. The importance of 
the ‘Discourse on Not-self? is illustrated by the numerous versions 
available to us in a variety of languages preserved in the Sutta- 
/Sutra- and Vinaya-pitakas as well as in other texts (Pali, Sanskrit, 
Tibetan, Chinese and now Gandhari), that belong to a diversity of 
schools and originate from different times and places. The 
importance of the topic is further illustrated by components of this 
discourse being incorporated in many others. 

As discussed elsewhere (Allon 2007b and 2014; Allon and Sil- 
verlock 2017), the texts of the Senior collection represent an an- 
thology of canonical discourses and biographical accounts of the 
Buddha's life, with the majority of the discourses being most likely 
drawn from the Samyukta-agama and Madhyama-āgama of the 





! For an initial catalogue of the sūtras on this scroll, see Allon 2007b: 15—16. 
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community that produced this collection and the biographical texts 
most likely drawn from their Vinaya.? This anthology appears to 
have been produced as a commission in the second century AD for 
interment in a stüpa by members of a Gandharan Dharmaguptaka 
community. 

As indicated by the initial phrase eva me sude eka s(*ama)e 
bhayava (1. 8), “Thus I heard. At one time the Bhagavat ...”, the 
equivalent of Pali evam me sutam ekam samayam bhagava, San- 
skrit evam maya srutam ekasmin samaye bhagavan, the Gandhari 
text under discussion represents a sütra rather than Vinaya version 
of the discourse where the discourse is imbedded within the long 
narrative describing the post-awakening events.” And given that 
the other sütras on this scroll (RS 22) have their parallels in the 
Samyutta-nikaya/Samyukta-agamas, as do the great majority of the 
sütras in the Senior collection as a whole, it is highly likely that we 
are dealing with the Samyukta-agama version of the text. 

In this paper I will present for the first time a diplomatic edition, 
reconstruction and translation of this Gandhari sütra version. I will 
also discuss the structure of the Gandhari version of the sūtra and 
its relationship to the parallels in other languages, the reasons for 
its popularity, and the likely reasons for its inclusion in the Senior 





? For the study of the Gandhari Samyukta-āgama discourses and the 


possible relationship between this Gandhari Samyukta-agama and the 
Pali and Chinese versions, see Glass 2007: 26-50; for the Gandhari 
Madhyama-agama discourses, see Allon and Silverlock 2017. 

For a discussion of Gandhari, Pali and Sanskrit versions of this open- 
ing phrase and the full nidāna that depicts the Buddha addressing the 
monks, see Allon 2001: 225—232. Here I intend to make a distinction 
between a discourse or sermon of the Buddha preserved as a sūtra and 
the same preserved as part of a larger narrative text, e.g. the Vinaya or 
larger sutta/sutra, and so continue to use sutta or sūtra where appropriate. 
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collection. Since this is a short article, I will not present editions of 
the parallel versions (Pali, Sanskrit, Chinese, Tibetan) nor discuss 
the grammar or palaeography in any detail, as is the norm when 
publishing these manuscripts in monograph form. These will appear 
in the volume publishing the complete manuscript in the Gandhäran 
Buddhist Texts series, University of Washington Press. A digital 
publication including edition, translation, Sanskrit chāyā, glossary, 
and palaeographic report and colour and infrared images of the Gan- 
dhari text are available at https://doi.org/10.30722/JGBT.2020.001. 
Scroll 22, which is in relatively good condition, is one of the 
longest in the Senior collection. It is distributed among four glass 
frames as conserved by the British Library, one of which contained 
small fragments left over from conserving the scroll. I number 
these Frames 22.1—4.* The portion of the manuscript preserving the 
text presented here is found in Frame 22.1 (see Figure 1 below). 
The right margin of this manuscript is intact for virtually its 
entire length, while the left margin is complete in the lower half of 
the manuscript only. The bottom margin of the manuscript is intact. 
The top of the manuscript and much of the upper left side when 
viewed from the recto are missing, while much of the surviving 
upper section that contains the sūtra under discussion has broken 
up into fragments. It is unclear how much of the top of the manu- 
script has been lost, but given that it is already an unusually long 
manuscript, it is unlikely to be much. Unfortunately, the original 
length of the scroll cannot be determined by the arrangement of the 
surviving texts. The length of the reconstructed manuscript is ap- 
proximately 87 cm and the width where both margins are preserved 





^ The original British Library numbering of frames in the Senior collec- 


tion is inconsistent. For the numbering system adopted for the Senior 
frames, see Allon 2007b: 7-18. 
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is between 13.5 and 13.7 cm. There are 76 lines of writing on the 
recto and 43 on the verso, making a total of 119 lines. The sūtra 
under discussion occupies lines 8-30 on the recto. Due to loss of 
the left-hand portion of the manuscript in this section, most lines of 
text of this sūtra are incomplete. The loss is greatest in the first 
lines of the text and least towards the end, with the final five or 
possibly six lines of text complete. The number of aksaras per line 
for this text ranges between 23 and 33, with the exception of lines 
13 (10 aksaras) and 30 (11 aksaras) which stop partway across the 
manuscript. For the most part the missing text can be reconstructed 
with a high degree of certainty on the basis of internal repetitions, 
though inconsistent use of vocatives, particles and pronouns in 
these repetitive passages introduces some uncertainty. 

The reconstructed manuscript is based on the infrared images 
rather than the colour photographs (both taken by the British Li- 
brary) since the former reveals more details. However, as with 
Gandhari manuscripts generally, both colour and infrared are uti- 
lized for the reading of the text. Figure 1 below is the grey scale 
image of Frame 22.1 recto containing the unreconstructed upper 
section of manuscript RS 22 (original in colour). Figure 2 contains 
the key to the reconstructed manuscript fragments containing lines 
8-30. Figure 3 contains lines 8-30 of the reconstructed manuscript 
based on the infrared image. Figures 4 and 5 contain images of the 
realignment of the left-hand portion of lines 19-20 and line 27, 
respectively, which are separated in the reconstructed manuscript 
(Figure 3) due to distortions in the manuscript. 
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II. Reference to the Sutra in 
the List of Texts on Scrolls 7 and 8 


As discussed elsewhere (Allon 2007b and 2014; Allon and Silver- 
lock 2017), scrolls 7 and 8 (RS 7 + 8) of the Senior collection con- 
tain a list of 55 sūtras, referred to as such in the concluding statement 
to the list itself, a portion of which are found in the surviving man- 
uscripts. Some entries in this list are uddäna-like in that they consist 
of one or two key words found in the sūtra being referenced, while 
other entries consist of longer passage from the sūtra being referenced. 

Although all that survives of the nidāna of the sūtra under dis- 
cussion is eva [mje sude eka [s]. + e bhaya[va] // (1. 8), which can 
be reconstructed as eva me sude eka s(*ama)e bhayava, convention 
demands that the location is the Deer Park in Baranasi (Pali 
migadaya/Sanskrit mrgadäva). It is therefore highly likely that it is 
this sutra which is referenced on line 7 of the list of 55 sutras (RS 
7+ 8, entry no. 20) with bhayava baranasia viharadi hisivadana 
rmiadava tatra ho (*bhayava), “the Bhagavat dwelt in Baranasi in 
the Deer Park at Hisivadana. There (*the Bhagavat) ...”. 

This ascription is reinforced by the fact that the two entries on 
the previous line (1. 6) of RS 7 + 8 reference the third and first sutras 
(in that order) on this manuscript (RS 22), while the entry on the 
next line (1. 8) of RS 7 + 8 references the fourth sūtra on RS 22. 


III. Identification of the Text 
and Parallels 


Versions of this discourse, preserved either as a sutta/sutra or as part 
of a larger text, in languages other than Gandhari are particularly 
numerous. 
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The Pali parallel is the Anattalakkhana-sutta, no. 59 of the Khandha- 
samyutta of the Samyutta-nikaya (SN 22.59 at SN III 66,23-68,29;° 
tr. Bodhi 2000: 901—903), the seventh sutta in the Upaya/Upaya- 
vagga, which is the first vagga of the Majjhima-pafinasa of this 
samyutta. The description of this event and discourse is also found 
in the Mahävagga of the Vinaya-pitaka (Vin I 13,18—14,37)* in the 
account of the foundation of the Sarigha, since it is the second dis- 
course given by the Buddha to the group of five monks shortly 
after his awakening. The uddana entry for the sutta is parca, ‘five’, 
in E? (SN III 73,14) and B* (SN II 60,26), but pancavaggi, ‘group of 
five’, in C° (SN III 124,17), the Sinhalese manuscripts used for E°, 
and S° Vin IV 90,14, which are references to the five monks to 
whom the Buddha delivers this discourse. The Er heads the sutta with 
the uddana entry. The B* (II 55,1) gives Anattalakkhanasutta as its 
title,” while C° (III 114,28) has Paficavaggiyasuttam.® S° lacks a title. 
The sutta is referred to as the Anattalakkhana-sutta(nta) in several 
Pali commentaries and texts.? The second half of the Sona-sutta, 
also found in the Khandha-samyutta (SN 22.49 at SN III 48,5— 
50,10), 1s identical to the second half of the Anattalakkhana-sutta 
(SN 22.49 at SN III 49,9—50,10). Elements of the Anattalakkhana- 
sutta are also found in other Pali discourses. 

A Sanskrit parallel forms a section of the Catusparisat-sutra 
(CPS § 15 and pp. 448-449), '? translated by Ria Kloppenborg (1973: 





5 The Asian editions are B* SN II 55,1-56,28; C* SN IH 114,27—118,8; ge 
SN III 82,9-85,6. 

6 "The Asian editions are B* Vin III 18,18-20,27; C* Vin IV 28,1-30,18; 
S° Vin IV 24,17-28,16. 

7 VRE has Anattalakkhanasuttam. 

The Sinhalese manuscripts used for the E* of SN III give pancavaggi 

in the uddāna. 

? E.g., Ps II 114,7, 192,26; Spk II 4,3; Ja I 82,18. 

'0 A further fragment was edited by Hartmann 1991: 84-85. 
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29-31), and is included in the Sanghabheda-vastu (SBhV I 138,10— 
139,17) of the Mülasarvastivada Vinaya as part of the larger ac- 
count of the foundation of the Sarigha.!! The Tibetan translation of 
the latter is presented in Ernst Waldschmidt's (1952-1962: 163— 
171) edition of the Catusparisat-sutra, to which the reader is re- 
ferred for the full Tibetan references. Léon Feer (1883: 124—126) 
provides a French translation of the Tibetan text. A Sanskrit ver- 
sion is also found in the Mahdvastu (Mvu III 335,10-339,3),? 
which has been much expanded and altered, while the Avadana- 
sataka (Avs II 168,9-170,7) contains a very similar text that in- 
volves a different preacher (Guptika) and audience. It appears that 
an independent sūtra version of the text does not survive in San- 
skrit, while a Sanskrit title for this sūtra is not recorded to my 
knowledge. As in Pali literature, components of the discourse are 
found in other Sanskrit texts. For example, as is the case with the 
Pali Sona-sutta of the Samyutta-nikaya, the second half of the San- 
skrit version of the corresponding Srona-sütra of the Samyukta- 
agama, beginning with the Buddha's question of whether form, etc. 
are permanent or impermanent, is similar to the latter half of the 
Catusparisat-sutra and Sanghabheda-vastu versions of the dis- 
course under review, ^ though interestingly, parts of it are closer to 





11 An English translation of the Catusparisat-siitra and Sanghabheda-vastu 
versions of the first part of the Buddha's discourse is given by Eltschinger 
2013: 181, a translation of the second part, which has a parallel in the 
Bimbasära-sütra, appears on pp. 176-177 of the same article. 
Throughout this article the Senart edition of the Mahavastu will be 
referenced. The corresponding text in the new edition by Marciniak 
2019, which only appeared at an advanced stage of the publication of 
this article, is pp. 427,16—431,23. 
Samyukta-agama fragments published by de La Vallée Poussin 1913: 
8 5.1-5 = pp. 573—574 match sections of this sūtra. 
1^ MSS Bendall recto 1-verso 3, de La Vallée Poussin 1907: 376,14-377,7. 
The Chinese Samyukta-āgama (T 99) has three Srona-sütras (SA 30— 
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the Gandhari and Pali (see section IV below).? 

In Chinese there are three sütra versions and at least the same 
number of Vinaya versions. They are: 

1. sutra no. E of the complete Chinese Samyukta-agama, the 
Za ahan jing lī 4% (T 99) (SA 34 at T II 7c13-8a4), which is 
found in the Yinxiangying EH (Pali Khandha-samyutta) accord- 
ing to Shi Yinshun BI (see Choong 2000: 243). The sūtra 
lacks a title, but the uddana entry is F, ‘five [monks] (T II 8b14), 
the same as some of the Pali sources. In Yinshun's reordering of 
the Samyukta-agama it is sūtra no. 146 (1983: I 139), while in the 
Foguang Hie edition (I 6) it is no. 80. Bhikkhu Anälayo (2014: 5— 
8) provides an English translation of this version; 

2. the previous sūtra in the Samyukta-ägama, no. 33 (SA 33 at 
T II 7b22—c12), for which the uddana entry is JEfZ, ‘not-self? (T II 
8b14), is virtually identical to sutra no. 34. It differs from it in not 
being set in the Deer Park, in being addressed to the monks Gët Fr.) 
rather than the five monks (A.E Fr), and in not recording the 
monks' spiritual attainment as a consequence of hearing the dis- 
course. According to Yinshun's reordering of the Samyukta-agama 
it is sutra no. 145 (Yinshun 1983: I 138-139) and no. 79 according 
to the Foguang edition (I 6). Bhikkhu Analayo (2014: 4—5) pro- 
vides an English translation of this version; 




























































































32 at T II 6a24—7b15), the second half of which matches to varying degrees 
the second half of the sūtra under discussion. The Sanskrit fragments 
edited by de La Vallée Poussin 1907 contain the first sutra and the first 
half of the second. A revised edition of the Sanskrit fragments appears 
in Chung 2008: 321—326. Analayo 2012: 48—57 gives an English trans- 
lation of the three Chinese Srona-sütras. 

The Buddha's discourse to King Bimbisara, which results in him be- 
coming a lay follower, also corresponds to the latter half of the sūtra 
under review (SBhV I 159,23—160,18). 
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3. an independent translation made by Yijing 3&i$ in AD 710 (T 
102 at T II 499c4-27)."° It bears the title Wuyunjiekong jing KZ 
XS ["Panca-skandha-sarva-sunya-sütra], ‘Discourse on the Emptiness 
of the Five Aggregates' (Digital Dictionary of Buddhism, s.v.); 

4. the Vinaya account occurs twice in the Mūlasarvāstivāda Vinaya- 
vastu, Genbenshuoyiqieyoubupinaiye HAN Elo: Di Ze: once in 
the Sanghabheda-vastu (T 1450 at T XXIV 128b16-c12) and once 
in the Ksudraka-vastu (T 1451 at T XXIV 407a23-b18).'” Waldschmidt 
(1952-1962: 162-171) gives a German translation of the former 
alongside his edition of the Sanskrit Catusparisat-sütra (8 15); 

5. Dharmaguptaka Vinaya, Sifenlü Vs (T 1428 at T XXII 
789a12-b4).'* A French translation is provided by André Bareau 
(1963: 195-196); 

6. Mahisasaka Vinaya, Mishasaibuhexiwufenlü RYDER SFOS. 
„tk (T 1421 at T XXII 105a1525). This is a rather abbreviated 
version of the discourse. A French translation appears in Bareau 
(1963: 194-195); 

7. the Fobenxing ji jing TTK includes the Vinaya-like 
account in this biography of the Buddha (T 190 at T III 813a29—c4). 
Samuel Beal's (1875: 255—256) abridged translation of this text 
only gives a very brief summary of the discourse. 

Once again, components of the discourse occur in other Chinese texts. 

A comparative study of the Theravada, Mahisasaka and Dharma- 
guptaka Vinaya versions was undertaken by Bareau (1963: 191— 
193 and 194-198), who provides a translation of each of them. 






























































16 The AD 710 date is given in the Digital Dictionary of Buddhism, s.v. 

17 Tam indebted to Yao Fumi /\& di for bringing this reference to my 
attention at the Samyukta-agama seminar. 

18 Waldschmidt 1951: 100 gives all as the start of the text. 

1? Tt lacks sections §§ 1-5 and 8-15 of the section numberings adopted below. 
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Waldschmidt (1951: 100-101) gives a brief summary of the Catus- 
parisat-sūtra version, references to the parallels,” and a brief com- 
parative note on this material. 
In summary, the available versions of this well-known discourse are: 
Sutra Versions 


1. Gandhari Samyukta-āgama (G-SA RS 22 no. 2) 
2. Pali Samyutta-nikaya (SN 22.59) 

3. Chinese Samyukta-àgama (SA 34) 

4. Chinese independent translation (T 102) 
Component of larger sütra 

5. Sanskrit Catusparisat-sütra 

Vinaya Versions 


6. Sanskrit, Chinese and Tibetan versions in the Sanghabheda- 
vastu and the Chinese and Tibetan versions in the Ksudraka- 
vastu of the Mülasarvastivada Vinaya [only the Sanskrit Sarigha- 
bheda-vastu will be referred to here] 

7. Pali Theravada Vinaya 

8. Chinese Dharmaguptaka Vinaya 

9. Chinese Mahisäsaka Vinaya 

Other Non-sütra Versions 


10. Sanskrit Mahavastu 
11. Sanskrit Avadānašataka 
12. Chinese Fobenxing ji jing 


As previously noted, the large number of surviving versions of this 
discourse attests its importance and popularity, with its inclusion in 
both the Sütra- and Vinaya-pitakas of the different schools con- 
tributing to the number of versions that have survived. 





20 See Waldschmidt 1951: 100 note 2 for several references not listed above. 
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IV. Summary of Contents and 
Relationship to Parallels 


As noted, the topic of this discourse is the *not-self" or ‘non-self 
(Gandhari anatva, Pali anatta, Sanskrit anātman) nature of the five 
aggregates (Gandhari kadha, Pali khandha, Sanskrit skandha), which 
the Buddha develops by means of a series of statements and ques- 
tions. 

Apart from the Mahavastu and Mahisasaka Vinaya versions, there 
is considerable agreement between the surviving versions in the 
structure and even wording of the text. In the following discussion 
I therefore adopt the numbering system for the sections or sub- 
divisions of the text (88 1-19) employed by Waldschmidt in his 
edition of the Catusparisat-sūtra (CPS 8 15.1-19), with the addi- 
tion of § 0 for the introductory portion of the sūtra nidana which is 
missing in the Catusparisat-sutra and Vinaya versions. 

The text can be taken to consist of six distinct parts: A, B, C, D, 
E and F, or with Waldschmidt's section numbers applied, A ($ [0]), 
B (88 1—5), C ($8 6-15), D (88 16-17), E (8 18) and F (8 19). For 
reasons that are unclear, the Gandhari text omits part D where all 
other versions include it. The Gandhari text consists of the follow- 
ing (with missing text reconstructed on the basis of the repetitive 
passages and parallels in parenthesis (*)): 

A. (8 0) (*The Buddha is dwelling in the Deer Park in Benares”'); 

B. (8 1) he addresses the five monks with the following: ($8 2— 
3) (*form) is not-self; (*were form self) it would not lead to afflic- 
tion and suffering and one would be able to control its character; 
but since it is (*not-self), it leads to affliction and suffering and one 





?! The nidāna appears as the entry for this sūtra on RS 7 + 8 (see above). 
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cannot control its character; (§§ 4-5) the same applies to feeling, 
perception, volitional formations and consciousness; 

C. (§ 6) the Buddha asks the monks a series of questions: whether 
form is permanent (*or impermanent)?—impermanent is their response; 
($ 7) whether what is impermanent, is suffering or happiness?— 
suffering; (§§ 8-9) and whether one should regard what is imper- 
manent, suffering and subject to change as “this is mine, I am this, 
this is my self’?—one should not; ($8 10-15) the same applies to 
feeling, etc.; 

D. (§§ 16-17) [missing in the Gandhari; according to the Pali 
and Sanskrit Sanghabheda-vastu/Catusparisat-sütra, for example, ] 
the Buddha states that all form, feeling, etc., past, present, or future, 
etc., is to be regarded as not mine, I am not this, it is not my self; 

E. (§ 18) (*seeing in this way, a well-taught) noble disciple is dis- 
gusted with each of the five aggregates, is dispassionate, and therefore 
[his mind] is liberated and he knows that he has ended rebirth; 

F. (§ 19) while the exposition or discourse is being delivered, 
the minds of the five monks are freed from the taints and pleased, 
(*they rejoice at the Buddha’s words). 

As noted, the primary difference between the Gandhari and the 
other versions is its omission of part D. Given that this appears to 
be such an essential component of the text, which all other versions 
include, it is tempting to attribute this omission to a scribal error. If 
this was the cause, then the most likely scenario is that the scribe 
was writing this text from memory and accidentally omitted this 
section. It seems unlikely that the scribal omission of a distinct sec- 
tion of text would have occurred in the process of copying from 
another manuscript since the text in the exemplar, like that in most 
Kharosthi manuscripts, would have been written as one continuous 
stream of text with no clear divisions between sections of text that 
would facilitate the eye jumping lines. However, the omission of 
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this section does not destroy the integrity of the discourse and it 
remains possible that this was the version or a version that was cir- 
culating in the Gandharan community that produced these manu- 
scripts at this time. 

Many of the differences between the surviving versions are 
relatively minor or, at least of little significance when attempting to 
establish textual relationships and lineages. Examples are the in- 
clusion or omission of the vocatives, particles, pronouns, and the 
like, the manner in which the repetitive passages dealing with each 
of the five aggregates are presented, or differences resulting from 
the discourse being presented as a siitra or as part of the Vinaya 
narrative. Of course, the Chinese translations present their own set 
of problems, particularly when attempting to determine the specif- 
ics of the wording of the Indian version from which a particular 
Chinese translation was made (e.g., when two Indian texts use dif- 
ferent wording to express the same idea). 

Leaving aside the omission of division D, the Gandhari text as 
we have it is closer on several points of wording to the Pali and 
Chinese Dharmaguptaka Vinaya versions than, say, the Sarvästivada 
or Mülasarvastivada works (Sarghabheda-vastu, Sanskrit Catusparisat- 
sūtra, Chinese Samyukta-agama). The prime example is the first part 
of section $ 18: 


Gandhari G-SA RS 22 no. 2 

e? + ? ? ? ? //P ariasavao ruehi nividadi vedanae ni- 
vidadi sanae nividadi (*sakhare)hi nividadi vinanaspi 
nividadi. nivino virajadi virage vimucadi. vimutaspa vi- 
mutam eva ñana bhadi ... (ll. 24-27) 





22 The most likely reconstruction is e(*va pasa $rudava); see the Text 
Commentary below (section VI). 
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(*Seeing thus, the well-taught), [25] noble disciple is 
disgusted with forms, disgusted with feeling, disgusted 
with perception, disgusted with (*volitional formations), 
[26] disgusted with consciousness; being disgusted, he is 
dispassionate; on account of dispassion, [his mind] is 
liberated; being liberated, [27] there is the knowledge 
*[my mind] is liberated.’ 


Pali SN 22.59 and Pali Theravada Vinaya 


evam passam bhikkhave sutavā ariyasavako rūpasmim pi? 
nibbindati vedanaya pi nibbindati safifíaya pi nibbindati 
sankhäresu pi nibbindati vinnanasmim pi nibbindati. 
nibbindam virajjati virāgā vimuccati vimuttasmim vimuttam 
iti nanam hoti ... (SN III 68,2023; Vin I 14,27-31). 
(translation as for the Gandhari.) 


Chinese Dharmaguptaka Vinaya 

woe RE TERRO’ REET? MER 
RE CRB ARM © CARRIER ee 
AG AT RI 4B tv X * (T XXII 789a26-b1). 

Ainsi, 6 moines, le saint disciple, ayant fait cette considé- 
ration, est dégoüté de la matière. Étant dégoüté, il ne s'y 
attache plus. Ne s'attachant plus, il obtient la délivrance. Étant 
délivré, 1l obtient la connaissance de sa délivrance ... De méme 
à propos des sensations, des perceptions, des compositions 
mentales et de la conscience. (tr. Bareau 1963: 195) 





3 The E° of the Samyutta-nikaya occurrence lacks pi throughout; pi is 
included in the E* of the Vinaya occurrence, in the Sinhalese manu- 
scripts used for the E° of the Samyutta-nikaya, and in the B°, C° and Sr 
of the both the Samyutta-nikaya and Vinaya occurrences. For 
references, see the Text Commentary below (section VII). 
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Sanskrit Sanghabheda-vastu 

yatas ca bhiksavah srutavàn äryasrävaka imam panca 
upādānaskandhān naivātmato nätmiyatah samanupasyati 
sa evam samanupasyan na kincil loka upādatte anupā- 
dadāno na paritasyati aparitasya ātmaiva parinirvāti ... 
(SBhV 1139, 10-13; cf. CPS 8 15.18 and p. 449) 

When, monks, the well-taught noble disciple sees these 
five aggregates affected by clinging as not-self and as 
not pertaining to self, (then) seeing thus, he clings to 
nothing in the world; not clinging, he is not troubled; not 
troubled, he himself attains Nirvana. 





Chinese SA 34 

ee SRE APR IE SE IER + BER m 
RRR ^ HS ee tt BIDAR PTR o ERARE S 
Pr HB i e (TIL7c27-8al) 

Monks, the well-taught noble disciple sees the five ag- 
gregates affected by clinging as not-self, as not pertain- 
ing to self. Seeing thus, he does not cling to anything in 
the world; not clinging, he does not grasp; not grasping, 
he himself realizes Nirvana.* 





However, the corresponding passage in the Sanskrit Srona-siitra of 
the Samyukta-agama and in the discourse to King Bimbisara found 
in the Sanghabheda-vastu mentioned above matches the Gandhari 
and Pali: 





24 Cf. the translation by Analayo 2014: 7-8. 

25 de La Vallée Poussin 1907: 376,35-377,3, the reconstruction follows 
Chung 2008: 326 note 31; the corresponding passage in the discourse to 
King Bimbisära (SBhV I 160,10-13) preserves the initial wording: evam- 
darsi mahārāja srutavan aryasravako .... 
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(*evamdarsi Srona sruta)van aryasravako rūpād api 
api nirvidyate nirvinno virajyate virakto vimucyate vimuk- 
tasya vimuktam iti jnanam bhavati ... 


And, as is typical of this class of literature, wording similar to the 
version of the Sanskrit Sanghabheda-vastu/Catusparisat-sutra and 
the Chinese Samyukta-agama is found in the Pali canon: 


yato kho ānanda bhikkhu neva vedanam attànam samanu- 
passati, no pi appatisamvedanam attānam samanupassati, 
no pi atta me vediyati, vedanadhammo hi me atta ti sam- 
anupassati. so evam asamanupassanto na ca kinci loke 
upadiyati, anupädiyam na paritassati, aparitassam pacca- 
ttam yeva parinibbayati. (DN II 68,4-9) 


The latter half (so evam ... parinibbāyati) is not uncommon in the 
Pali canon.” 

A further example where the Gandhari parallels the Pali and 
possibly also the Chinese Dharmaguptaka Vinaya is found in sec- 
tion $ 8 (similarly $ 14): 


Gandhari G-SA RS 22 no. 2 


ya puna anica dukha viparanamadhama kala nu eda 
samanupasada*’ ... (recto ll. 19-20, 22—23) 





26 The Chinese independent translation (T II 499c22-25) is similar to the 
Sanskrit Sanghabheda-vastu/Catusparisat-sutra and Chinese Samyukta- 
ägama versions, while the Avadanasataka (Avs II 170,3-5) and Chi- 
nese Mahisäsaka Vinaya (T XXII 105a23) versions are similar to the 
Pali, Gandhari and Chinese Dharmaguptaka Vinaya versions. The Maha- 
vastu (Mvu III 338,6-12, 340,4-9) is quite different. 

The reading is based on the two occurrences; 1. 20 reads viparanama- 
dhama kala na samanupasado, ll. 22-23 reads viparanamadhame kala 
nu eda samanupasada. 


27 
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Again, what is impermanent, suffering, [and] subject to 
change, is it suitable to regard this [thus] ...?" 





Pali SN 22.59 and Pali Theravada Vinaya 
yam panäniccam dukkham viparinamadhammam kallam 
nu tam samanupassitum ... (SN III 67,2728; Vin I 14,8-9) 


(translation as for the Gandhari.) 





Chinese Dharmaguptaka Vinaya 

bē FERRER. RAK: RFA (T 
XXII 789a20-21) 

Le Buddha dit: “Si la matière est impermanente et pénible, 
elle est soumise a la loi de la transformation. Pensez- 
vous cesi ... (tr. Bareau 1963: 195) 


Sanskrit Sanghabheda-vastu 

yat punar anityam duhkham vipariņāmadharmi api nu tac 
chrutavan äryasrävaka ātmata upagacched ... (SBhV I 
138,23-25; cf. CPS § 15.8 and p. 449) 

Again, what is impermanent, suffering, [and] subject to 


change, should a well-taught noble disciple regard it as 
self (thinking) ...? 





Chinese SA 34 

bie RH: xm Rh ZSMERFENRYF 
A (T H7c21) 

Monks, since it is impermanent and suffering, it is sub- 


Ject to change. Should the well-taught noble disciple regard 
it as self (thinking) ...7*% 





28 Cf. the translation by Anälayo 2014: 7. The Avadānašataka (Av$ II 169,4- 
5) is similar to the Sanskrit Sanghabheda-vastu/Catusparisat-sutra and 
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Finally, differences are encountered between the versions in the 
wording of section § 19. In the sūtra versions $ 19 consist of two 
parts: (1) while the discourse was being spoken, the monks’ minds 
were released from the taints (Gandhari asrava, Pali asava, San- 
skrit Gsrava); and (2) the Buddha said this; pleased, the monks re- 
joiced. The order of these units differs in each. In the Vinaya ver- 
sions unit 2 is replaced by an alternative unit: (3) at that time there 
were x number of arhats in the world. The exception is the Pali 
Vinaya, which has all three in the order 2, 1, 3. Differences in 
wording are discernible between the versions in each unit.” The 
sütra versions are: 


Gandhari G-SA RS 22 no. 2 

imaspi ca vagarano bhasiaman(*o) paceana bhikhuna 
anuade asrave cita vimuta. idam e(*ya) bhayava. ata- 
mana pacea bhikhu (*bhayavada bhasida avinadide) (ll. 
28-30) 

And while this exposition was being spoken, the minds 
of the five monks were liberated from the taints through 
not clinging. The Bhagavat (*said) this. Pleased, the five 
monks (*delighted at the speech of the Bhagavat).?? 





Chinese Samyukta-agama versions; the Chinese independent transla- 
tion (T II 499c15-16) sits within the same camp but differs slightly 
from them. The Mahavastu lacks this section. 
29 The Avadānašataka (Avš II 170,67) and Mahāvastu (Mvu III 338,19— 
339,2) are more divergent. 
As elsewhere in the Senior manuscripts, the concluding formula has 
been abbreviated, with the words bhayavada bhasida avinadide miss- 
ing. For discussion of this and examples of the full formula which 
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Pali SN 22.59 and Pali Theraväda Vinaya 


idam avoca bhagava. attamanā pancavaggiya bhikkhū bha- 
gavato bhäsitam abhinandum. imasmim ca pana veyyā- 
karanasmim bhannamane pancavaggiyanam bhikkhūnam 
anupadaya äsavehi cittāni vimuccimsu (SN III 68,26-29; 
Vin I 14,32-36) 

The Bhagavat said this. Pleased those monks of the 
group of five rejoiced at the Bhagavat’s words. And 
while this exposition was being spoken, the minds of the 
monks of the group of five were released from the taints 
through not clinging. 


Chinese SA 34 

Hh RULE Go BRB tb AR AR aE AE 
vidē C, » itt BATS ^ SS: (T H 8a2-4) 
The Buddha spoke this discourse. The minds of the re- 
maining (four) of the five monks attained release from 
the taints through not clinging to the defilements. The 
Buddha spoke this discourse. The monks, hearing what 
was spoken by the Buddha, rejoiced, accepted it, and put 
it in practice.?! 


Unit 1 in each of the Vinaya versions (the Pali Theravada Vinaya is the 
same as the Pali Samyutta-nikāya) is as follows: 
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form the basis of the reconstruction here, see the Text Commentary 
below (section VID. 

In his 2011 article, Marcus Bingenheimer (pp. 51-56) argued that the 
verb 48/7 means ‘to remember/bear in mind’ (p. 56). But in a recent 
email to me (17.4.2019) he notes that based on his study of a greater 
corpus of texts, he now prefers ‘to put it into practice’, which I follow. 
Cf. the translation by Analayo 2014: 8. 
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Chinese Dharmaguptaka Vinaya 

KEE EE 9 mtf — UAR ANLO A 
AR PAR Eo (T XXII 789b1-2) 

Quand le Bienheureux eut préché cette doctrine, la pen- 
see des cinq moines fut délivrée de toutes les impuretes 
et ils purent faire naitre la connaissance de la délivrance 
sans obstacles. (tr. Bareau 1963: 196) 


Sanskrit Sanghabheda-vastu 

asmin khalu dharmaparyaye bhäsyamäne avasistanam 
pancakanam bhiksunàm anupādāyāsravebhyas cittāni vi- 
muktāni. (SBhV I 139,14—16; cf. CPS $ 15.19 and p. 449) 
While this Dharma discourse was being spoken, the 
minds of the remaining (four) of the five monks were re- 
leased from the taints through not clinging. 


Chinese Mahīšāsaka Vinaya 

Mek HE — URS SM BBW « (T 
XXII105a24-25) 

Ouand (le Buddha) eut prēchē la doctrine, toutes les im- 
puretēs des cing moines furent ēpuisčes et ils obtinrent la 
voie des Arhant. (tr. Bareau 1963: 195) 


The order of units 1 and 2 in the Gandhari and Chinese Samyukta- 
āgamas (and in the Chinese independent translation, not given 
above) is 1, 2, while in the Pali Samyutta-nikaya it is 2, 1. In terms of 
the wording of unit 1 no special relationship is discernible between 
the Gandhari Samyukta-agama and any particular version, in part 
because it is similar to one version in some aspects, but closer to 
another in others, but also because of the difficulty in determining 
the status ofthe Chinese translations. 
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However, the Gandhari Samyukta-agama clearly agrees with the 
Pali Samyutta-nikaya/Vinaya, Chinese Dharmaguptaka Vinaya and 
Chinese Mahisasaka Vinaya versions in taking it that all five monks 
became arhats at the end of this discourse, where the Sanskrit Sangha- 
bheda-vastu, Sanskrit Catusparisat-sūtra and Chinese Samyukta-agama 
have the remaining four of the five monks doing so (see Wald- 
schmidt 1951: 100-101). 

In summary, the Gandhari Samyukta-āgama text is similar to the 
Pali Samyutta-nikaya/Vinaya and Chinese Dharmaguptaka Vinaya 
versions in some of its features, but not identical with either of them. 
The evidence presented above is not of sufficient quality to confi- 
dently establish a textual relationship. Nonetheless, the above findings 
resulüng from this preliminary investigation are not inconsistent 
with the Dharmaguptaka affiliation established for the Senior col- 
lection on the basis of other texts in the collection (see Allon 2014: 
22-23 and 2009 [2013]: 11-13). 


V. Theme and Notes of Interest 


An interesting feature of this short discourse is that it prioritizes 
not-self, the third of the three characteristics (Pali tilakkhana, San- 
skrit trilaksana) of the five aggregates, over impermanence (Gan- 
dhari anica, Pali anicca, Sanskrit anitya) and suffering (Gandhari 
dukha/duha/dua, Pali dukkha, Sanskrit duhkha), the first two. The 
discourse also articulates the correct attitude to be taken to the ag- 
gregates and the liberating result of fully comprehending not-self. 
Given that the not-self doctrine is central and unique to the Bud- 
dha’s teaching, it is not surprising that it is presented as the second 
discourse given by the Buddha after his awakening. 
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In his similarly brief first discourse to the group of five monks, 
the Buddha proclaimed his equally unique noble eightfold path, a 
path he claims avoids the two extremes of sensual indulgence and 
severe ascetic deprivation and leads to awakening, to Nirvana. And 
he articulates in brief the four noble truths, his realization of which 
was his awakening and defined him as a Buddha. 

It is undoubtedly the case that the Buddha outlined the noble 
eightfold path and four noble truths to the group of five monks 
first—or from another perspective, that the early Buddhist commu- 
nity presented him as doing so—because these topics so encapsu- 
lated his insights and the path he wished to set forth in the world, 
which after all was his purpose for travelling to Benares to see 
these monks, and because they distinguished those insights and his 
path from all others. Having laid that foundation and having con- 
vinced the monks that he had discovered the way to transcend suf- 
fering, he was able to present his understanding of the not-self 
characteristic of personal existence (the aggregates), an under- 
standing that is the logical consequence of seeing impermanence 
and suffering.” 

Although the topics of both discourses are important, the Dhamma- 
cakkappavattana-sutta/ Dharmacakrapravartana-sūtra/-dharmaparyāya 
was by far the more popular.” For example, it is one of the most 
commonly found discourses in Sinhalese manuscripts?^ and the event 





32 Three relatively recent examples of studies of the core ideas of the 


Anattalakkhana-sutta are Adam 2010 [2011] and Wynne 2009 and 
2010 [2011]. 

On the title of this discourse in the Sarvāstivāda/Mūlasarvāstivāda tra- 
ditions, see Chung 2006: 75. 

According to the catalogues of Sinhalese manuscripts, the most popu- 
lar discourses are the Dhammacakkappavattana-, Brahmajala-, Maha- 
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of the Buddha delivering the first discourse, his ‘setting in motion 
the wheel of the Law’, is commonly depicted in art, where there 
are no recognizable artistic representations of the event of the Buddha 
delivering the second discourse.?? This being the case, one wonders 
why the first discourse was not included in the Senior anthology 
instead of or as well as the Anattalakkhana-sutta/* Andtmalaksana- 
sūtra.’ 

As noted in my discussion of the possible themes in the texts of 
the Senior collection (Allon 2007b: 23-25), there are several sūtras 
in the collection besides that under review (RS 22 no. 2) that deal 
with the understanding of the five aggregates (RS 5 nos. 2—4; 17 
nos. 1-2; 22 nos. 4, 6), this theme being a possible reason for the 
inclusion of this discourse in the collection. I also noted that the 
discourse may have been included because of its association with 
the foundation of the Buddhist community (p. 24). However, the 
five aggregates are no more important a topic, if we are to judge by 
frequency, than the others covered by the texts of the collection, 





satipatthāna- and Satipatthāna-suttas, with the Afanatiya-, Alavaka-, 
Karaniyametta-, Paticcasamuppäda-, Balapandita-, Mangala-, Saleyya-, 
Sattasuriyoggamana-, Sigālovāda-, Subha- and Vammika-suttas also 
being frequent (see Bechert and Bidoli 1969 and 1997; Bell 1882; 
Blackburn 2002; De Silva 1938; Godakumbura 1980; Liyanaratne 
1983 and 1993; Somadasa 1987 and 1996; cf. Blackburn 2001: 165). 
Unless, that is, images which are generally taken to represent him de- 
livering the first discourse are more broadly interpreted to include the 
series of discourse he delivered to the group of five monks in the Deer 
Park. 

Given that it is highly likely that manuscripts were destroyed in the 
process of the modern discovery of the Senior manuscripts, it remains 
possible that the first was included, thought absence of a reference to 
it in RS 7 +8 tends to count against that. 
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while the Dhammacakkappavattana-sutta/ Dharmacakrapravartana- 
sūtra/-dharmaparyāya is surely as equally important to the founda- 
tion account. So also, although the first discourse is more popular 
than the second, the Senior collection is not a collection of ‘best 
hits’. The reason or reasons for the inclusion of this discourse in 
the collection therefore remains a matter of speculation and may 
very well have been nothing more than the personal inclination of 
the one who determined the contents of the collection. 


VI. Transcribed Text, 
Reconstruction and Translation 


The symbols and conventions used to represent the transcribed text 
and reconstruction are the following: 


L] an unclear or partially preserved aksara (graphic syllable) 
whose reading is not certain 

(*) a lost or completely illegible aksara that has been conjec- 
turally restored on the basis of the context 


{} a superfluous aksara which should be cancelled 
a missing portion (consonantal or diacritic vowel sign) of a 
partially legible aksara 

? a visible or partially visible but illegible aksara 

+ a missing aksara that would have appeared on a lost or 


obscured portion of the manuscript. A series of these signs 
indicates the number of lost aksaras 

A beginning or end of an incompletely preserved line 

= a word break within an aksara; e.g., evam=eva in which the final 
consonant of the preceding word and the initial vowel of the 
following word are written together as a single syllabic unit 
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VI.1 Transcribed Text 


8. 
9. 


10. 


20. 


!Areya [m]e sude eka [s].  **"e #Y**"bha*"yalva] /// 
Arpacea bhikhu amatre A vdi 1A-r+1b-r9 + Ib-r-4j-rr4d-rp p4i-rHle- 
Yks.v. ana.v.t+++++++++++ 

na ida ruo avasae du!X"">"halA+1brHlevg lev*lA^"sabatiye la!^ 
[bh]. ??+++++ 

ruo bhodi eva ruo ma hahusi yaspad=ayi ru ? + + + t 

ruo avasae duhae sabatadi no ya labhadi ? + + + + + + 

bhodi eva ruo ma ahuļsļi *” 

ithu ami vedana saña !^"''"sakha'^"ra vifiana bhiksava 
ana[tva] ?+++++++ 

atva bhavise na ida vifiana avasae duhae sa[b].[tiye I]. ? ? + 4 
eva va vifiana bhodi eva [va v]inana ma ahusi yalsp]. ? 4 
++++ 

taspi vifiano avasae duae sabatadi no ya labhadi vifia[na] **? ? ? 
vifiana bhodi eva va da vifiana ma ahusi ta ki mañaspa ruo 
ni[c].? ? ++ 

va aņica bhate ya aņica dukha va suha va dukha? da bhate ya 
pu[no "ArH Evattvn] ca 39 

'Atdukha viparanamadhama "kala na samaņupašado ese ma- 


mo e!A"*!wrgao [amo] spi *! 
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39 
40 
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The line of writing ends short of the margin at a point where there is a 


join between two sections of bark. The join seems to have given the 


scribe an opportunity to correct the downward slant in the line of writing. 
The number of remnant illegible aksaras is uncertain, though only three 
are expected here. 

For the realignment of the left-hand portion of lines 19-20, see Figure 4. 
The ka of kala is the older form of ka (see Glass 2000: 49-53), which 
is not commonly used by this scribe. 

I take this to be the end of the line. 


21. 


22. 


24. 


26. 
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^"eda me atva di no [i] ? bhate ta ki mañasa vedano nica !^ 


rhlwttletya4? 1r wa vnica va [ani] + 
Athi bhate ya anica dukha va ta suha va dukha ida bhate ya 
[pu]na At anil 4t¢q dukha [vi]'*'paranama- 

^"dhame kala nu eda samaņupašada ese mama? e[ga^o] ? + 
+? eda me a[tva] 

Adi no i bhate ithu ami saña sakhara vifiano e ? + 5? ? ? ? /// 
^'ariasavao ruehi nividadi vedanae nividadi safiae [nividadi] ? + + 
Thi] nividadi vifianaspi nividadi nivino virajadi virage 
vimucadi vimuta- 

[spa] vimutam=eva fiana bhadi“ ksina jadi vusida bramahio 
krida me karaņao*” ^? 

? [va]ro ima ? tva di payanadi imaspi ca vagarano bhasiaman. 
paceana bhikhuņa anuade TT asrave cita?? vimuta *lidam=e ? 
bhayava ata”mana pacea bhikhu 











D 
o 0 a OÓ t 
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The scribe first wrote ya then corrected it to va. 

The backward stroke of the following e, which touches the bottom left 
of the second m of mama, makes it unclear if the reading is mama or 
mamo (cf. mamo in 1. 20). 

The reading could be se, though a comparison with se four aksaras before 
this suggests that the small stroke above the s may only be an over- 
writing of the vertical stroke. 

Number of missing aksaras uncertain. 

A small loose chip of bark overlays part of bh. 

This could also be read as kraranao. 

For the realignment of the left-hand portion of line 27, see Figure 5. 

A space of one aksara has been left blank to avoid the vertical line of 
thread that sewed the two sections of bark together. 

There is a faint trail of ink at the bottom of ta which makes it look like 
da that 1s likely to be ink transfer. 

da could be read as ha. 
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VI.2 Reconstruction 
(reconstructed text in italics is uncertain) 


[8] eva me Sude eka s(*ama)e bhayava (*baranasia viharadi hisi- 
vadana rmiadava. tatra ho bhayava)* [9] pacea bhikhu amatredi 
(*ruo) bhiks(*a)v(*a) ana(*t)v(*a ruo ida bhiksava atva bhavise)™ 
[10] na ida ruo avasae duhae sabatiye labh(*esa ya ruo eva va)? 
[11] ruo bhodi eva ruo ma hahusi. yaspad ayi ru(*o anatva taspi)*° 
[12] ruo avasae duhae sabatadi no ya labhadi (*ruo eva va ruo)? 
[13] bhodi eva ruo ma ahusi [14] ithu ami vedana safia sakhara. 
vifiana bhiksava anatva. (*vifiana ida bhiksava)” [15] atva bhavise 
na ida vifiana avasae duhae sab(*a)tiye l(*abhesa ya vinana)” [16] 
eva va vifiana bhodi eva va vifiana ma ahusi. yasp(*ad ayi vifiana 
aņatva)® [17] taspi vifiano avasae duae sabatadi no ya labhadi vifiana 
(*eva va)*! [18] vifiana bhodi eva va {da} vifiana ma ahusi. ta ki 
mañaspa ruo nic(*a va aņica)*” [19] va. anica bhate. ya anica dukha va 
suha va. dukha (*1)da bhate. ya puno an(*i)ca [20] dukha viparanama- 
dhama kala na samanupasado ese mamo esao amo spi [21] eda me 
atva di. no i(*da) bhate. ta ki mafiasa vedano nica va anica va. 





9 A space of one aksara has been left blank between ta and ma to avoid 
the vertical line of thread that sewed the two sections of bark together. 
For reconstruction, see the Text Commentary below (section VIT). 
Reconstruction based on the parallel wording for vinana on ll. 14—15. 
Reconstruction based on expected wording and ll. 15—16 passage. 
Reconstruction based on expected wording and l. 17. 

Reconstruction based on expected wording and 11. 17—18 passage. 
Reconstruction based on expected wording. 

Reconstruction based on expected wording and 1. 10 passage. 
Reconstruction based on expected wording and 1. 11 passage. 
Reconstruction based on expected wording. 

Reconstruction based on 1. 21 passage. 
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aņi(*ca)** [22] hi bhate. ya anica dukha va ta suha va. dukha ida 
bhate. ya puna anica dukha viparanama[23]dhame kala nu eda 
samanupasada ese mama egao (*amo spi) eda me atva [24] di. noi 
bhate. ithu ami saña sakhara vifiano. e ? + ? ? ? ? ///€^ [25] ariasavao 
ruehi nividadi vedanae nividadi safiae nividadi (*sakhare)[26]hi nividadi 
vitianaspi nividadi. nivino virajadi virage vimucadi. vimuta[27 |spa 
vimutam eva fiana bhadi. ksina jadi vusida bramahio krida me 
karanao [28] (*na)varo ima ? tva di payanadi. imaspi ca vagarano 
bhasiaman(*o) [29] paceana bhikhuna anuade asrave cita vimuta. 
idam e(*ya)* [30] bhayava. atamana pacea bhikhu. 


VI.3 Translation 
(with division numbers) 


A. [8] Thus I heard. At one time the Bhagavat (*dwelt in Baranasi 
in the Deer Park at Hisivadana.) 

B. (*There the Bhagavat) [9] addressed the five monks: 

“(*Form), monks, is not-self. (*If, monks, this form were self), 
[10] this form would not lead to affliction [and] suffering, and it 
would be possible to obtain (*with regard to form) ‘[Let] form [11] 
be (*thus); [let] form be not thus.’ [But] since this form (*is not- 
self, therefore) [12] form leads to affliction [and] suffering and one 
does not obtain (*with regard to form ‘[Let] form) [13] be (*thus); 
let form be not thus.’” [14] So also feeling, perception, volitional 
formations. *Consciousness, monks, is not-self. (*If, monks, this 
consciousness) [15] were self, this consciousness would not lead to 





65 Reconstruction based on 1. 19 passage. 
64 For reconstruction, see the Text Commentary below (section VII). 
65 For reconstruction, see the Text Commentary below (section VII). 
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affliction [and] suffering, (*and it would be possible to obtain with 
regard to consciousness) [16] *[Let] consciousness be thus; [let] con- 
sciousness be not thus.’ (*But) since (*this consciousness is not- 
self), [17] therefore consciousness leads to affliction [and] suffering 
and one does not obtain with regard to consciousness [18] ‘[Let] 
consciousness be (*thus); [let] consciousness be not thus.’ 

C. “What do you think, is form permanent (*or impermanent)?” 
[19] “Impermanent, venerable sir.” “What is impermanent, is [that] 
suffering or happiness?” “This is suffering, venerable sir.” “Again, 
what is (*impermanent), [20] suffering, [and] subject to change, is 
it suitable to regard [this thus] ‘This is mine; I am this; [21] this is 
my self?’” “This is not [suitable], venerable sir.” “What do you 
think, is feeling permanent or impermanent?” “Surely impermanent, 
[22], venerable sir.” “What is impermanent, is that suffering or 
happiness?” “This is suffering, venerable sir.” “Again, what is im- 
permanent, suffering, [23] [and] subject to change, is it suitable to 
regard this [thus] ‘This is mine; I (*am) this; this is my self?’” [24] 
“Surely not, venerable sir.” So also perception, volitional formations, 
consciousness. 

D. [missing] 

E. “(*Seeing thus, the well-taught), [25] noble disciple is dis- 
gusted with forms, disgusted with feeling, disgusted with percep- 
tion, disgusted with (*volitional formations), [26] disgusted with 
consciousness; being disgusted, he is dispassionate; on account of 
dispassion, [his mind] is liberated; being liberated, [27] there is the 
knowledge ‘[my mind] is liberated.’ He understands ‘[re]birth is 
destroyed; the holy life has been lived; what is to be done has been 
done by me; [28] there is (*no) further state than this.’” 

F. And while this exposition was being spoken, [29] the minds 
of the five monks were liberated from the taints through not clinging. 
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[30] The Bhagavat (*said) this. Pleased, the five monks (*delighted 
at the speech of the Bhagavat).5ó 


VII. Text Commentary 


[8] eva [mJe sude eka [s]. + bhaya[va] /// [9] pacea bhikhu ama- 
tredi (ll. 8-9). This is the remnant of the common nidāna to sūtras 
that depicts the Buddha addressing the monks. As noted in $ 2 
above, part of the nidana to this sütra is ‘quoted’ on RS 7 + 8,1. 7 
as a reference to it: bhayava baranasia viharadi hisivadana rmia- 
dava tatra ho (*bhayava). 

The corresponding phrase in the Pali parallel of the Samyutta- 
nikaya is ekam samayam bhagava baranasiyam viharati isipatane 
migadāye. tatra kho bhagavā pancavaggiye bhikkhū amantesi, “(Thus 
have I heard.) At that time the Bhagavat dwelt in Baranasi, in the 
Deer Park at Isipatana. There the Bhagavat addressed the group of 
five monks.” This is abbreviated in E* (SN III 66,24) with bāraņa- 
siyam nidānam migadāye but given in full in B* (SN II 55,2-3) = 
VRE, C° (SN III 114,29-30), S° (SN III 82,9-10) and the Sinhalese 
manuscripts used for E*. The Sanskrit parallels lack the nidana since 
they all form part of larger texts. But the same nidāna is found in such 
texts as the Mahāvastu:*"evam maya šrutam ekasmim samaye bha- 
gavam vārāņasyām viharati rsivadane (v.l. rsipattane) mrgadave. 
tatra bhagavām āyusmantām pancaka bhadravargiyam amantresi. 





6 For the complete form of this formula, see the Text Commentary be- 


low (section VII). I add the translation of the missing wording (bhaya- 
vada bhaside avinadida) here for completeness. 

$7 Ed. Edgerton 1953b: 18 = Senart 1882-1897: III 330,17-331,1 = Mar- 
ciniak 2019: 422,5-7. Marciniak reads ... risivadane mrgadaye. tatra 
bhagavam tām āyusmantām paficaka bhadravargikam āmantrayesi. 
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Gandhari versions of a similar nidana, but with the location 
being the Jetavana in Sravasti, begin the third and fourth sütras on 
this scroll: [31] eva me sude eka samae bhayava savasti [viharaļdi 
[i].davana ? ? // [32]sapidiasa [a]rame tatra hu bhayava bhikhu 
amatred[i] te bhikhu bhaya ? ? A [33]ca[s].s. bhayava ? eda[d-aya] 
(RS 22.31-33) and [57] eva me suda eka samae bhayava sava[st]ia 
viharadi jeda[va]n[o] an[o]sa[p].[di]| 8]asa arame tatra u bha- 
yava bhikhu amatredi ti bhikhu bhayava pacasose bha[59]yava[su] 
edad- aya (RS 22.57-59). 

A possible combined reading (among several) is: eva me suda 
eka samae bhayava savastia viharadi jedavano anasapidiasa arame. 
tatra u bhayava bhikhu amatredi. ti bhikhu bhayava pacasose. bha- 
yavasu edad aya. 

Other occurrences of this and similar nidānas in the British Library 
and Senior collections generally, many of which are abbreviated, 
have been discussed by Mark Allon (2001: 225—232), and in select 
texts in the Senior collection by Andrew Glass (2007: 60—61), Lee 
Mei-huang 4:32/ (2009: 79-84), Blair Silverlock (2015: 396 [8 
9.2.3]) and Joseph Marino (2017: 203).85 

The reconstruction eva me sude eka s(*ama)e bhayava (*bara- 
nasia viharadi hisivadana rmiadava. tatra ho bhayava) for line 8 
gives 37 aksaras, which is too many for the line. The aksara count 
for most lines in this section of the manuscript is between 28 and 
30, including reconstructed text, with the highest count being 31 on 
line 25. It 1s therefore likely that some of this wording was abbre- 
viated, parallel to the abbreviation to nidānas in other sūtras in the 
Senior collection just mentioned. Given that line 9 begins with pacea 
bhikhu amatredi and that the RS 7 + 8 reference or ‘quote’ ends in 





68 An earlier reading of our RS 22.57—59 occurrence (presented as RS 
22.18-20) was given by Glass 2007: 61. 
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tatra ho bhayava, it is highly likely that line 8 ended in tatra ho 
bhayava, making the reading of this section of Il. 8-9 (*tatra ho 
bhayava) pacea bhikhu amatredi, “There the Bhagavat addressed 
the five monks.” The only abbreviation that really works both in 
terms of meaning and aksara count is eva me sude eka s(*ama)e 
bhayava (*baranasia viharadi. tatra ho bhayava) with 28 aksaras 
which involves the omission of hisivadana rmiadava. Although the 
full wording of the RS 7 + 8 reference was unlikely to have been 
found on line 8, I present it to facilitate understanding. 

There is not enough room on line 9 for both the phrase ti bhikhu 
bhayava pacasose. bhayavasu edad aya, “Those monks assented to 
the Bhagavat. The Bhagavat said this”, and the beginning of the 
Buddha’s discourse (*ruo bhiksava anatva. ruo atva bhavise), “Monks, 
form is not-self. Were form self ...” or possibly (*ruo bhiksava 
anatva. ruo ida bhiksava atva bhavise). Although the Pali Samyutta- 
nikaya version included the equivalent phrase bhikkhavo ti. bhadante 
ti te bhikkhū bhagavato paccassosum. bhagava etad avoca (in full 
in B° and C", abbreviated in E? and S°), the Vinaya version omits it, 
reading only tatra kho bhagavā pancavaggiye bhikkhū āmantesi. 
This actually makes more sense since the community of monks had 
not yet been formed. 

The spelling of the two terms used to refer to the park, Gandhari 
hisivadaņa rmiadava, Pali isipatana/isipadana migadāya/migadāva, 
Sanskrit rsivadana/ rsipattana/etc. mrgadava, etc. have been dis- 
cussed by several scholars.9? Caillat (1968) derives the spellings of 
the first of these two words from rsya-vrjana/rsya~, ‘Clos des 
antelopes’ (‘field of antelope’, p. 181), which developed to isi- 
vajana 7 isi-vayana with vayana then being back-formed into patana, 





© Caillat 1968; Norman 1989: 375 = 1993: 54; Oberlies 2001: 4, 45, 77 
note 6; Waldschmidt 1952-1962: 126 note 2. 
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padana, vadana, pattana, etc. The appearance of Gandhari hisi- 
vadana in a manuscript dated to the second century AD shows that 
the process of back-formation from vayana 1s likely to predate this 
by some centuries. 


na ida ruo avasae duhae sabatiye (1. 10), ruo avasae duhae saba- 
tadi (1. 12), na ida vifiana avasae duhae sa[b].[tiye] (1. 15), vi- 
nano avasae duae sabatadi (l. 17) “This form would not lead to 
affliction [and] suffering ... form leads to affliction [and] suffer- 
ing", etc.: The Pali parallel has na yidam rūpam ābādhāya sam- 
vatteyya ... rūpam abadhaya samvattati, etc., “this form would not 
lead to affliction ...”, (e.g., SN III 66,28,31-32) while the Sanskrit 
examples have na rupam abadhaya duhkhäya samvarteta ... rupam 
ābādhāya duhkhāya samvartate, etc." The combination ābādha- 
dukkha- does not appear to occur in Pali texts, though there is at 
least one instance of their equation as synonyms in a commentarial 
gloss: ābādhāyā ti evam dukkhena.'' The Gandhari thus parallels 
these non-Pali sources.” 


ithu ami (ll. 14, 24). This indicates abbreviation. It also occurs on 
line 64 of this manuscript (not presented in this article). In the first 
occurrence (1. 14), it occurs in ithu ami vedana sana sakhara, indi- 
cating that the preceding wording applied to ruo, ‘form’, the first 
of the five aggregates, should similarly be applied to feeling, per- 
ception and volitional formations. The fifth and final aggregate, 





"0 E.g., SBhV I 138,11-12,13-14,16-17; Mvu III 335, 14,16-17. 

'! Yibhanga-mūlatikā B° 39 (a late commentarial text, here on the topic 
of anattalakkhaņa). 

7? The Chinese Dharmaguptaka Vinaya has EFIR., Mik, “form would 
not grow and I would not experience suffering" (T XXII 789a13), which 
does not seem to reflect the Gandhari. 
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consciousness, is then presented in full parallel to the first. In the 
case of the second occurrence of ithu ami (1. 24), the first two ag- 
gregates of form and feeling are presented in full and the remaining 
three abbreviated: ithu ami sana sakhara vinano. The line 64 oc- 
currence parallels the line 14 occurrence in abbreviating the middle 
three: /i/thu ami vedanae sanae sa/kha]rana. This inconsistency in 
abbreviation is not typical of Pali and Sanskrit manuscripts of 
nikayalagama discourse collections, which generally either present 
the first of a series of parallel descriptions in full and abbreviate the 
remainder or present the first and last in full and abbreviate the 
intermediate ones. The non-standardized pattern of this manuscript 
is no doubt due to the informal nature of the writing of the texts in 
the Senior collection, which 1s an anthology produced for interment 
in a stüpa rather than a formal edition of the canonical collection, 
and the pre-formal edition status of written forms of texts at this 
period. Gandhari imthu ami, imthu ammi and imthu meaning ‘thus’, 
‘so’ occur in the Central Asian Niya documents (Boyer, Rapson and 
Senart 1920-1927). Examples are yatha isa rayadvarammi vyo- 
chimnidaga siyati imthu ami atra vibhasidavya (Niya no. 312 cov. 
rev. 1), “According to what was decided here at the king's court so 
you must make a decision there" (tr. Burrow 1940: 58), and nammat- 
ga ca imthu mamtreti (Niya no. 90 obv. 4), “Namatga speaks thus" 
(tr. Burrow 1940: 18). In their edition of the documents, August M. 
Boyer, Edward J. Rapson and Emile Senart (1920—1927: 334) edit 
the imthu ami, imthu ammi examples as imthu ami, imthu ammi, but 
present them as imthuami, imthuammi in the word index. Thomas 
Burrow (1937: 41) presents it as Gandhari imthuami on the grounds 
that -mi, -emi are suffixes commonly found in adverbs in the Niya 
documents. The other examples he cites are tatremi, atremi, isemi, 
tatiyemi (Burrow 1937: 41) and with genitives of pronouns tasyemi, 
tesemi (Burrow 1937: 33). 
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The expression ithu ami also occurs in a Gandhari manuscript 
in the Bajaur collection currently being edited by Ingo Strauch: 
(ithļu ami amamatiasa katavo ithu [ami a] /// (BC 7r6), while ithu 
occurs in another Bajaur manuscript currently being published by 
Andrea Schlosser (forthcoming): sarvatra ithu katave (BC 4128), 
which she translates as “in every case it should be done thus." 

The first component of the expression ithu ami in our text, in 
another sūtra on this manuscript, in the Bajaur manuscripts and in 
imthu ami, imthu ammi of the Niya documents clearly represents 
Pali/Sanskrit ittham, ‘thus’, ‘in this way’. An alternative to Burrow’s 
explanation for the second element ami is that it represents Pali/Sanskrit 
api, ‘also’, or Sanskrit ami, the nominative singular masculine of 
the pronoun asau. Brough (1962: index s.v. ami) takes the two oc- 
currences of ami in the Khotan Dharmapada (Dhp-G* 197c, 269c) 
to represent the latter (Sanskrit ami). However, the parallels to these 
Dharmapada verses could be used to support either interpretations 
(api or ami). In the first example kala ami nanubhavadi (197c), the 
Pali parallel has kalam pi te nanubhavanti (AN IV 151,9); in the 
second example uvhai ami preca (269c), the Pali has ubho pi te 
pecca (Dhp 306c), the Prakrit ubho pi te precca (PDhp 114c) and 
the Sanskrit ubhau hi tau pretya (Uv 8.1). That Gandhari ithu ami 
represents Sanskrit ittham api, meaning ‘so also’, is supported by a 
Pali passage that lists evam pi, ittham pi and iti pi as synonyms: 
evam pi te mano ittham pi te mano iti pi te cittan ti (DN I 213,27- 
28). The Catusparisat-sūtra Sanskrit parallel to the line 24 occur- 
rence of our manuscript uses evam to indicate abbreviation: evam 
vedanā samjna samskārā vijnanam as it is in the Sanskrit Samyukta- 
agama fragments edited by de La Vallée Poussin (CPS § 15.10 and 





7 [am indebted to Ingo Strauch and Andrea Schlosser for confirming these 
readings. 
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p. 449; de La Vallée Poussin 1913: § 1.2 = p. 569). 

The use of the equivalent of Sanskrit ittham to indicate abbrevi- 
ation or the application of what preceded to the elements that fol- 
low it, seems to be specific to Gandhari documents, though it does 
not appear to have been standardized. For example, in another Sen- 
ior manuscript the full description is given for form (ruo) and con- 
sciousness (vifiana) with the middle three aggregates abbreviated 
without being marked by ithu ami or the like: ruo na tuspahu ta 
pajaasa ta prahina hidae suhae bhavisa(*di) vedane sana sakhara 
vinana na tuspahu ... (RS 5.16-17,20-21), “Form is not yours; you 
should abandon that. When abandoned, that will be for [your] benefit 
and ease. Feeling, perception, conditioned forces, perceptual con- 
sciousness are not yours ...” (tr. Glass 2007: 139 and 178). 


atva bhavise (l. 15). The Pali has atta abhavissa, a conditional 
future (e.g., SN III 66,34-35; Vin I 13,19-20). Although the Gan- 
dhari could rather be transliterated as atvabhavise, representing a 
sandhi form of atva abhavise, given that hiatus is commonly tol- 
erated in Gandhari, as in ma ahusi in this document (Il. 11, 13, 16, 
etc.), as it is in Pali and other Prakrits, it is more likely that we are 
dealing with the unaugmented form bhavise. For other examples of 
the conditional in Gandhari, which are also unaugmented forms, 
see Salomon (2008: 152—153, 163 and 290). 


eva va da vifiana ma ahusi (1. 18). The other examples of this phrase 
in our Gandhari text are eva ruo ma hahusi (1. 11), eva ruo ma ahusi 
(1. 13), eva [va v[ifíana ma ahusi (1. 16). In light of the reading of 





7 See Waldschmidt, Bechert and Hartmann et al. 1973—, s.v. evam 7 (p. 
455) for further examples; see also ss.vv. ittham-nama and evam-nama 
for a further example of evam — ittham. 
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these examples and that of the Pali parallel evam me vinnanam mä 
ahosi ti (SN III 67,1718; Vin I 14,2), I take the inclusion of da to 
be a scribal error and so mark it in the reconstruction: eva va {da} 
vinana ma ahusi. 


ta ki mañaspa (l. 18). The spelling on line 21 is ta ki manasa. The 
Pali parallel has tam kim mannatha (e.g., SN III 67,22), the Sanskrit 
parallels kim manyadhve? and sacen manyatha.'° This phrase oc- 
curs elsewhere in the Senior manuscripts in both the plural form ta 
ki manasa (e.g., RS 5.18) and singular ta ki manasi (e.g., RS 
17.25). The spelling manaspa for the plural form is unexpected in 
the light of mañasa later in this text (l. 21) and elsewhere in the 
Senior manuscripts. In the Senior manuscripts, sp is the regular 
reflex of Old Indo-Aryan sm in both initial and medial position. 
Examples in this text are yaspad = Sanskrit yasmad (1. 11), taspi = 
Sanskrit tasmin (for tasmad) (l. 17), spi = Sanskrit asmi (l. 20), 
vinanaspi = Pali vifíanasmim (1. 26). In the Senior manuscripts sp 
may also be the reflex of Old Indo-Aryan sv, alongside sv > än." 
Silverlock (2015: 353) took manaspa of our text as the 2nd person 
atmanepada form corresponding to Sanskrit manyadhve, presum- 
ably on the grounds that s is a common Gandhari reflex of Old 
Indo-Aryan dh in intervocalic position. However, sp as a reflex of 
Old Indo-Aryan dhv is not attested to my knowledge, the cluster 
being commonly preserved. Examples are adhvana = Sanskrit adh- 
vānam, ‘time’ (Dhp-G* 176b), and saladhvayam = Sanskrit saladhvayam, 
‘pair of Sala-trees' (SC 108r1 = Allon and Salomon 2000: 245); cf. 





75 CPS $8 15.6 and p. 448; SBhV I 138,21,25-26; Avs II 169,2,5-6. 
76 Mvu III 337,20, 338,5. 

7 See Glass 2007: 123; Silverlock 2015: 267-269. 

7$ Silverlock 2015: 267-268. 
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udva = Sanskrit urdhvam (RS 5.2, 14). It is therefore more likely 
that this is a scribal error. However, I leave it as is in case a better 
solution is forthcoming. 

This tam kim mannatha passage also occurs in SN III 49,14, etc. 


esao [amo] spi (l. 20), e[sao] ? + ? (l. 23). The two occurrences of 
the full phrase of which this forms a part are: 

ege mamo esao [amo] spi [21] eda me atva di (M. 20—21) 

ese mama e[sao] ? + ? eda me a[tva] [24] di (ll. 23-24) 

The Pali and Sanskrit parallels are: 

Pali etam mama, eso "bom asmi, eso me atta ti” 

Sanskrit etan mama, eso "ham asmy, esa me àtmeti?? 

“This is mine, I am this, this is my self.” 

Gandhari esao for Pali eso "ham/esaham, Sanskrit eso "ham 
occurs in RS 20.10 (see Marino 2017: 192) and in the Gandhari 
Ekottarika-type discourses (see Allon 2001: 203-218), and as esau 
in RS 18 frag. bv3. Elsewhere in the Senior manuscripts the nomi- 
native singular of the first-person pronoun appears as avu (19.2,22) 
and aham (19.21). The word /amo] in the line 21 occurrence is un- 
expected in the light of the parallels and it is unclear what it represents. 
Gandhari amo — Sanskrit amum (acc. sg. m.) occurs in RS 19.4, but 
it is unlikely that /amo/ 1n the phrase under discussion represents 
this. 


anica bhate (l. 19), a(*nica) hi bhate®! (11. 21-22), etc. The Bud- 
dha asks the monks a series of three questions, to which they in 
turn reply. The monks' replies to each are: 





7^ eg. SN III 68,3-4. 
89 eg. SBhV I 138,25,30; CPS p. 449,2-3; Avs II 169,5,8-9. 
8! The reading of the manuscript is [ani] + [22] hi bhate. 
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(1) To the Buddha's question as to whether form, feelings, etc. 
are permanent or impermanent: Gandhan amica bhate (1. 19), 
ani(*ca) hi bhate (ll. 21-22), where the Pali parallel has aniccam 
bhante (e.g., SN III 67,24,33), “impermanent, venerable sir", and 
the Sanskrit parallels anityam bhadanta (CPS §§ 15.6,11 and pp. 
448—449), anityam idam bhadanta (SBhV I 138,2227), anityam 
idam āyusman (Avs II 169,3,6-7), anityam hi tam bhagavam (Mvu 
III 337,20, 338,6) and (rūpam) anityam hidam bhagavan (Mvu III 
339,17, 340,34). 

(2) To the Buddha's question as to whether what is impermanent 
is suffering or happiness: Gandhari dukha (*i)da bhate? (1. 19), 
dukha ida bhate (1. 22), “this is suffering, venerable sir”, where the 
Pali has dukkham bhante (e.g., SN III 67,26, 68,1), "suffering, 
venerable sir", and the Sanskrit parallels duhkham bhadanta (CPS 
$8 15.7,13 and p. 449), duhkham idam bhadanta (SBhV II 
138,23,28), duhkham idam àyusman (Av$ II 169,3—4,7).9 

(3) To the Buddha's question as to whether it is suitable to treat 
such things as oneself, etc.: Gandhari no i(*da) bhate* (1. 21), no i 
bhate (1. 24), where the Pali has no hetam bhante (e.g., SN III 67,30, 
68,5), lit. "surely, this is not [suitable], venerable sir", and the San- 
skrit parallels no bhadanta (CPS $8 15.9,15 and p. 449; SBhV I 
138,25,30-139,1), no áyusman (Av$ II 169,5,9).56 

As can be seen, there is some variation in the Indic versions in 
the inclusion or omission of the particle hi and the pronoun idam, 
etam, tam. Not surprisingly, where the Pali and Sanskrit texts tend 





The reading of the manuscript is dukha ? da bhate. 

8$ The Mahāvastu lacks this phrase. 

The reading of the manuscript is no [i] ? bhate. 

85 Translated by Bodhi 2000: 902 as “No, venerable sir.” 
86 The Mahävastu lacks this phrase. 
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to show consistency within a given answer, the Gandhari does not. 
I therefore take the i of no i bhate (1. 24) in the third response as the 
equivalent of Pali/Sanskrit hi (also found in one of the two answers 
in the first response) rather than as a scribal error for ida = Pali/Sanskrit 
idam on the basis of the proceeding no i(*da) bhate (1. 21). 


e?+????/// [25] ariasavao (ll. 24-25). The Pali parallel has 
evam passam bhikkhave sutava ariyasavako (SN III 68,20; Vin I 
14,27), “Monks, seeing thus the well-taught noble disciple.” The 
Sanskrit parallels have similar expressions: evamdarsi Gyusmantah 
šrutavān äryasrävako (Avš II 170,3),*' yatas ca bhiksavah sruta- 
van äryasrävaka(h) (SBhV I 139,10; CPS § 15.18 and p. 449). The 
Gandhari most likely paralleled the Pali. I therefore take the most 
likely reconstruction for the end of 1. 24 as e(*va pasa srudava), 
with the vocative bhiksava missing in keeping with the usual ten- 
dency in this text. 


ruehi nividadi vedanae nividadi safíae [nividadi] ? + + [26]/hi] 
nividadi vifíanaspi nividadi (ll. 25-26). The reconstruction is 
ruehi nividadi vedanae nividadi safíae nividadi (*sakhare)|26 |hi 
nividadi vinanaspi nividadi, “is disgusted with forms ...” etc. (see 
translation above). The Gandhari differs from all versions that con- 
tain such a passage in having the plural ruehi for the first of the 
five aggregates where the others have the singular: 

Pali rūpasmim pi nibbindati vedanaya pi nibbindati sannaya pi 


nibbindati sankhäresu pi nibbindati vififianasmim pi nibbindati.** 





The same wording occurs in the Buddha's discourse to King Bimbisara 
(SBhV I 160,10-13) mentioned above. 

88 Ee Vin I 14,27-29; B° SN II 56,20-22, Vin III 20,19-21; C° SN III 118,1-3 
= Vin IV 30,10-12; S° SN III 84,1820 = Vin IV 28,8-10. In contrast, E 
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Sanskrit rūpād api nirvidyate vedanāyāh samjnayah samskare- 

Whereas in the Pali the verb nibbindati 1s construed with the 
locative (rüpasmim, etc.), in the Sanskrit the same verb nirvidyate 
is construed with the ablative (rūpād, etc.). The Gandhari parallels 
the Pali as indicated by vinanaspi, which is clearly the locative sin- 
gular. The ending -ehi in ruehi 1s an instance of the instrumental 
plural merged with the locative plural, which is not uncommon in 
the Senior manuscripts, as elsewhere in Gandhari.?? 

The plural form of our text (ruehi) is unique among the parallels 
but appears to be used in a similar phrase found elsewhere in the 
Senior manuscripts: ya ruei nivrida[bahu]la ? /// (RS 7 + 8.15)?! 
This is a quote of the beginning of the third sūtra on scroll 5 where 
the actual text has the locative singular: [ya] ruo nivridabahulo 
viharea (RS 5.23-24; Glass 2007: 186-188), “That he should live 
full of disgust with respect to form" (tr. Glass 2007: 188). The Pali 
parallel to this example is so rupe nibbidabahulo viharanto (SN III 
179,16). The RS 7 + 8.15 example suggests that ruehi is not a scribal 
error of the plural written for the singular but that the locative plural 
was intended here. Further support for this comes from a similar pas- 
sage that concludes the Cūlarāhulovāda-sutta of the Pali Majjhima- 
nikaya, a discourse that closely parallels the Anattalakkhana-sutta, 
which has the plural form rūpesu nibbindati: evam passam, rāhula, 





SN III 68,2022 reads rūpasmim nibbindati vedanaya nibbindati sannaya 
sankharesu vinnanasmim nibbindati, omitting nibbindati after sannaya 
and sankhäresu as a form of abbreviation and omitting pi after each 
aggregate. 

9? de La Vallée Poussin 1907: 376,35-377,2, cf. Chung 2008: 326 note 
31; SBhV I 160,10-12; Avs II 170,3-4. 

?? For the Senior examples, see Silverlock 2015: 314-318 [§ 7.2.14]. 

?! Glass 2007: 186 reads ya rue i nivrida[bahu]la. 
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sutavā ariyasāvako cakkhusmim nibbindati, rūpesu nibbindati ... 
manasmim nibbindati, dhammesu nibbindati ... nibbindam virajjati, 
virāgā vimuccati. vimuttasmim vimuttam iti nanam hoti ... (MN III 
279,24-280,5). 


? [va]ro ima ? tva di payanadi (1. 28). The first word can be recon- 
structed as (*na)varo based on the occurrence of the same expres- 
sion in another text in the Senior collection: navara tatva [de] pa- 
yanami (RS 19.31) and the Pali and Sanskrit parallels: naparam 
itthattāyā ti pajānātī ti”? and nāparam asmäd bhāvam prajanamiti,” 
respectively. I take di of our text and /de/ of the RS 19 occurrence 
as the guotative particle, Sanskrit iti, as found in the Pali expres- 
sion. Lee (2009: 74, 158) read the RS 19.31 occurrence as navara 
ta[sma de] payanami, taking tasma as Sanskrit tasmād and trans- 
lating the phrase as “I know: *... there is no future state after that’” 
(p. 158). However, the spelling for the eguivalent of Sanskrit tasmād 
in the Senior manuscripts is normally taspad or taspi,”* while a recent 
reconstruction of the manuscript shows the reading to be tatva [de]. 
At first appearance tatva of this RS 19.31 occurrence would seem 
to be the equivalent of Sanskrit tattva-, but this would not suit the 
context. Equally problematic is ima ? tva. The manuscript is split 
at this point with only the top and bottom of the third aksara re- 
maining. The reading appears to be either dha or sa, or less likely 
ta. But it is not clear what imadhatva or imasatva could represent. 
The Critical Pali Dictionary (Trenckner et al. 1924—2011, s.v. itthatta) 





"7 SN III 68,25; Vin I 14,32. 

3 E.g, SBhV I 139,14; Avs II 170,5. The Catusparisat-sūtra parallel 
(CPS § 15.19) is reconstructed based on other instances of the formula. 
An example of taspad is found in RS 20.28 and examples of taspi, which 
is formally the locative, Sanskrit tasmin, used for the ablative, are 
found in RS 20.16,18,19, 22.17. For taspi, see Allon 2001: 199—200. 


94 
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and the Dictionary of Pali (Cone 2001-, s.v. itthatta) take Pali itthatta- 
to be ittham, ‘thus’, or/and *ittha = ettha, ‘here’, plus abstract suffix, 
Sanskrit -tva,” but neither this nor asmād bhāvam found in Bud- 
dhist Sanskrit texts, which is reflected in Pali commentarial gloss 
on itthattaya with ittha-bhavaya or ittham-bhavaya (e.g., Sv 226,8), 
gives assistance. 


idam=e ? [30] bhayava atamana pacea bhikhu (ll. 29-30). This 
represents an abbreviation of the formula that typically occurs at the 
end of discourses involving the Buddha addressing his monks. The Pali 
parallel has idam avoca bhagava. attamanā pancavaggiya bhikkhū 
bhagavato bhāsitam abhinandun (ti) (SN III 68,26-27; Vin I 14,32-34). 

Further examples of both abbreviated and complete forms are 
found in the Senior manuscripts. Complete examples are: 

idam eya bhayavada atamana [te bhi]khu bhayava[da] bhasida 
avinadide (RS 22 v.42-43) 

idam oyi bhayava atamano so bhamana bhayavada bhaside 
avinadida | (RS 20.11) 

ida«*m eyi» bhayava atamana si bhikhu aispa ye nada bhaya- 
va bh(*as)ida avinadide (RS 19.32) 

Abbreviated examples are: 

idam eya bhayava atamana te bhikhu (RS 20.30) 

idam eyi bhayava (RS 5.21) 

hidam e[yi] bhayava (RS 5.27-27M) 

For discussions of the Gandhari examples and their parallels, 
see Allon (2001: 218—223 and 243), Glass (2007: 184), Lee (2009: 
163-165) and Marino (2017: 196-199). 





?5 Edgerton 1953a, s.v. itthatva proposes that the spelling icchatva found 
in manuscripts of the Mahävastu is a “mere graphic corruption” and 
should be read as itthatva. 
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Figure 1. Grey Scale Image of Unreconstructed Manuscript 
(Frame 22.1; Original in Colour) 
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Figure 2. Key to the Reconstructed Manuscript 
Containing Lines 8-30 
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Figure 3. Lines 8-30 ofthe Reconstructed Manuscript 
Based on the Infrared Image 
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Figure 4. Figure 5. 
Detail of Lines 19-20 Detail of Lines 26-27 
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Abbreviations 


Anguttara-nikaya 

Avadanasataka (ed. Speyer 1906-1909) 

Bajaur collection 

Burmese (Chatthasangayana) edition 

Ceylonese (Buddha Jayanti Tipitaka Series) edition 
Catusparisat-sūtra (ed. Waldschmidt 1952-1962) 
Dhammapada 

‘Khotan’ Gandhari Dharmapada (ed. Brough 1962) 
Digha-nikaya 

European (Pali Text Society) edition 

Gandhari Samyukta-agama 
Jātaka-atthavaņņanā 

line/lines 

Majjhima-nikaya 

manuscript 

Mahavastu-avadana (ed. Senart 1882-1897) 
Patna Dharmapada (ed. Cone 1989) 
Papancasiidani 

Robert Senior (collection) 

Samyukta-āgama (T 99) 

Sanghabhedavastu (ed. Gnoli 1977-1978) 
Scheyen collection 

Siamese (King of Siam) edition 
Samyutta-nikaya 

Sāratthappakāsinī 

Sumangalavilasini 

Taisho KIF edition 
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Uv Udānavarga (ed. Bernhard 1965—1968) 

Vin (Theravāda) Vinaya 

VRI* Vipassana Research Institute edition [= B°] 
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Abstract 


This article presents the Gandhari *Discourse on Pleasure and Pain 
(*Suhadukha-sutra), a text from the Robert Senior collection of Gan- 
dhari manuscripts with no direct parallels in other languages, but 
which probably belongs to a Gandhari Samyukta-agama collection 
in a chapter about the six sense bases. The article also investigates 
variation between several Gandhari Samyukta-agama discourses 
and their parallels in other languages, particularly with respect to 
their similes, raising questions about the role of similes in the con- 
struction of Samyutta-nikaya and Samyukta-agama discourses. 
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I. Introduction 


The Robert Senior collection of Buddhist manuscripts! (RS) in the 
Gandhari language and Kharosthi script contains what appears to be 
an anthology of Samyukta-āgama discourses. Twenty-six of the col- 
lection’s forty-one texts found across twenty-four birch-bark scrolls 
have primary parallels in existing Samyutta-nikaya/Samyukta-agama 
collections (hereafter ‘Connected Discourses’ when referred to in 
the abstract).? At least three others lack direct parallels but can be 
reasonably placed in the context of the Connected Discourses based 
on the similarity of their contents with other discourses (Allon 2007: 
21). Further references to Connected Discourses can be found in the 
collection's two so-called ‘index scrolls’, which contain a list of 
fifty-five titles or references to discourses, many of which corre- 
spond to texts in the Senior collection, but some of which do not.? It 
is in part on the basis of these texts, particularly those on RS 11 
which comprise a group similar to the Pali Vana-samyutta, that 


' A brief overview of the collection can be found in the previous volume 


in this series (Allon and Silverlock 2017, especially pp. 4—11). Other 
relevant studies include Salomon's preliminary report (2003), Allon's 
overview of each manuscript's contents (2007) and his recent review of 
scholarship on the collection (2014), Glass' study of Senior scroll 5 (RS 
5), which contains a comparison of the Gandhari Samyukta-agama dis- 
courses with the Pali Samyutta-nikaya and Chinese Samyukta-agamas 
(2007), Lee Mei-huang's dissertation on RS 19 (2009), Silverlock's dis- 
sertation on RS 12 (2015) and my own dissertation on RS 20 (2017). 
*Connected Discourses' is the English translation of the Pali title Samyutta- 
nikaya used by Bhikkhu Bodhi in Bodhi 2000, and adopted by Glass 
2007: 26 note 2 to refer equally to the Pali text and the Samyukta-agama 
collections in Chinese, Sanskrit and Gandhari. 

A study of the Senior ‘index scrolls’ is in progress by Mark Allon. 
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Mark Allon has surmised that a “stable, if not fixed Samyukta- 
ägama was known to the Gandharan community who produced 
these manuscripts in the first half ofthe second century A.D.” (Allon 
2007: 22).* While the organizing principle of the Senior collection 
remains somewhat obscure, the efforts of especially Mark Allon and 
Andrew Glass have shed considerable light on the nature of the 
collection and the relationship between its discourses and their 
respective parallels in other languages. 

This essay is about Robert Senior scroll 20 (RS 20), which con- 
tains two Samyukta-āgama discourses. My aim is twofold. First, I 
present a transliteration and translation of the first discourse on the 
scroll along with a brief study that attempts to situate it within the 
context of other Connected Discourses collections. This discourse, 
which I provisionally call the *Suhadukha-sutra (Skt. *Sukhaduhkha- 
sūtra), or **Discourse on Pleasure and Pain”, is among those with 
no direct parallels, but whose component parts can be found in var- 
ious other discourses among the Connected Discourses in such a 
way that suggests a natural context in the ‘Chapter on the Six Sense 
Bases’ (Pali SaJayatana-samyutta). Following this preliminary presen- 
tation, I will publish a comprehensive comparative and linguistic study 
of both discourses on RS 20 along with a full glossary and recon- 
structed images of the manuscript as part of the Gandharan Buddhist 


See also the criticism of this statement by Fussman 2012: 196-199 and 
the recent response by Allon 2018, especially 231-241. 

This title reflects the main doctrinal content of the discourse. Another 
possible title is the *Nagarohama-sutra, or ‘Discourse on the Simile of 
the City’, in reference to the discourse’s simile. There is an entry on one 
of the Senior ‘index scrolls’ (entry no. 11, RS 7 recto line 3) that reads 
nagaroham[e :], which might refer to the discourse in question, although 
it is possible that it refers to a different discourse not preserved in the 
collection. 
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Texts series. In conjunction with this, I plan to make available an 
online edition produced through the Research Environment for An- 
cient Documents, an open-source web platform for producing schol- 
arly editions and studies of ancient documents.’ 

The second aim of this paper is to examine the use of similes in 
the *‘Discourse on Pleasure and Pain’ and in other Gandhari Samyukta- 
agama discourses from the Senior collection to contribute towards a 
better understanding of textual variation within and across early 
Buddhist textual collections, particularly with respect to similes. 
Among the thousands of largely aphoristic discourses in the Con- 
nected Discourses, many are little more than a setting, single teach- 
ing and simile for illustration. In other words, while similes are 
nearly ubiquitous in early Buddhist discourses, their literary and 
pedagogical role is somewhat amplified in the shorter discourses 
characteristic of the Connected Discourses. Therefore, recognizing 
how parallels differ in terms of similes can help us understand how 
these texts were composed and redacted. In considering this, I take 
as a starting point the conversation between Rupert Gethin, Alex- 
ander Wynne and others about whether the application of certain lit- 
erary and mnemonic devices reveals a kind of creative flexibility in 
the composition of early Buddhist discourses.® 





$ There are currently six published volumes: Salomon 2000, Allon 2001, 


Lenz 2002, Glass 2007, Salomon 2008 and Lenz 2010. 

7 READ has been in development since 2013, and has been funded by 
Ludwig-Maximilians Universitat, Munich; the University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle; Université de Lausanne; the University of Sydney, Sydney; 
and the Prakas Foundation, Sydney. See https://github.com/readsoftware/read 
and https://read.readworkbench.org/. 

8 See for example Gethin 1992, Wynne 2004 and Gethin 2007, and broader 
studies of orality in early Buddhist literature by Allon 1997, 2018 and 
Anälayo 2007, 2011 (especially 855-891) and 2017 (especially 449-553). 
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I. The Gandhari 
*'Discourse on Pleasure and Pain’ 


I.1 RS 20, Sutra 1: *Suhadukha-sutra 


The first discourse on RS 20 presents a dialogue between the Bud- 
dha and ‘a certain brahmin’. No setting is provided.’ The discourse 
describes the six sense bases as the sites through which pleasure and 
pain arise internally and then illustrates the teaching with a simile 
about a gatekeeper in a fortified city. A discussion between the Bud- 
dha and ‘a certain brahmin’, the teaching about the six sense bases 
and the city simile can all be found in more or less the same form in 
other discourses in Pali, Chinese or Sanskrit. However, those units 
are here presented with a few idiosyncrasies and are arranged in such 
a way that in effect constitutes a unique discourse, making this dis- 
course a fruitful case for comparative study. 


I.2 Hybrid Transcription!® 


|l. afn](*e)[arJo [brama]no y(*eļņa bh(*a)[y](*a)[v] *a)[d] a) 
tea uasaka[m](*i ua) [s] *a)[K] *a)[mit](*a) [bh] aly] av] a) 
[d](*a) [s](*adha) [samoda] samo[da]ni(*o) [k] (*a) [sa] sara- 


There is no nidāna or narrative setting in the first line of text, but the 
top right portion of the manuscript is missing and it is possible that an 
abbreviated nidana like savasti-nidane or savasti viharadi was origi- 
nally written above the first line of text. Such abbreviated nidānas ap- 
pear elsewhere in Senior manuscripts, apparently as placeholders where 
texts were to be subsequently written. See especially the top right corner 
of the verso of RS 5, which reads savasti-ni (Glass 2007: 140). 

See end of article for transcription conventions. 
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10. 


11. 


yanio viviso udasoraitva 

ekamata ata ekamata atido so bramano bhayavata edad=aya 
ko bho godama hada ko pacae logo suhadukhasa upadae 
[s](*a) [i] *ma) [b]r(*a)mana 

hada sa pacea logo suhadukhasa upadae kadara sa e caksusa 
brama[n] (*a) [sa]da cakhusapha«sapa»ceae upacadi acatva 
suhadukha sotrogano- 

cibhakayamanosa 2 «bramana sado» manos(*a)p(*a)s(*a)pacea 
apacadi afj](*a)tva suhadukho sayasavi bramano raña pacatima 
nakar[e] dhridada[re] 

dhridaprakaratorana sadvaro tatraspi doario padida mesavi 
tatro miavimasasamunakada so imasa nakarasa samato anupa- 
(*rya)- 

yapaso ņa i pasea pasanasa chidva atamado biladanisaga(na» 
matra va tasa amasa eda ahusi ye ke oradi prana ima [n] (*a)- 
[k] (*a)- 

r[o] pravi(*sati na)[kramati s](*a)v(*a) [te] i im[e]hi şahi 
dvarehi pravisati nakramati evam- eva bramana sa hada sa 
pacea loga suhadukhasa upa[d] (*a)- 

e caksusa bramana sado cakhusapasapacea upacadi ajatva 
suhadukha sotroganocibhekayamanasa bramana sada mano- 
sapasapa- 

cea upajadi ajatva suhadukha ima bramana sa heda sa pacea 
loge suhadukhasa upadae idi vute so bramano bhayava[ta] 
edad- a«ya» 

esao bha(*te) geda[m](*a) [s](*a)[r](*a)no gachami dhrarma 
ja bhikhusaga ja uasao me bh[i] godama dharei ajavagrena 
yavajiva p(*r)anueda 

sarana gade idam=oyi bhayava atamano so bhamana bhaya- 

vada bhaside avinadida 
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1.3 Translation 


[Brahmin’s Approach]! 

[1] A certain brahmin approached the Blessed One, and having ap- 
proached, exchanged courtesies with him. Having exchanged vari- 
ous courteous and polite greetings with him, [2] he stood to one side. 
Standing to one side, he said this to the Blessed One: “What, sir Go- 
tama, is the cause, what is the condition for the arising of pleasure 
and pain in the world?” 


[Origin of Pleasure and Pain] 

[The Buddha said:] “Brahmin, there are these six [3] causes and six 
conditions for the arising of pleasure and pain in the world. What are 
the six? When there is an eye, brahmin, pleasure and pain arise in- 
ternally due to contact with the eye. When there is an ear, nose, [4] 
tongue, body and mind, brahmin, pleasure and pain arise internally 
due to contact with the [ear, nose, tongue, body and] mind. 


[Simile of the Fortified City] 

“Brahmin, it is just as if there is a king’s frontier city with strong 
ramparts, [5] strong walls and arches and six doors. In it, there is a 
wise, intelligent gatekeeper, there charged with the investigation of 
animals." On the path encircling the city on all sides, [6] he would 





Section headings inserted by the author. 


12 Here and in my 2015 publication related to this phrase, I translate tatro 
miavimasasamunakada as the equivalent of a hypothetical Pali *tatra 
miga-vīmamsā-samannāgata, ‘there charged with the investigation of 
animals’. An alternative reading that I have unfortunately recognized too 
late to explore thoroughly here is tatromia-vimasa-samunakada, roughly 
parallel to Pali tatrupayaya vimamsaya samannagata (e.g., Vin IV 211,11- 
12, where it appears out of compound), which the The Pali Text Society e 
Pali-English Dictionary defines as ‘endowed with genius in all kinds of 
means’ (Rhys Davids and Stede 1921: 295, s.v. tatra). Pali tatrupaya is a 
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not see a crack in the stone even large enough for a cat to creep 
through. Thus it [might have] occurred to him: “whatever sizable 
creatures enter [7] and exit this city will enter and exit through these 
six doors.’ Just so, brahmin, there are six causes and six conditions 
for the arising of pleasure and pain in the world. [8] When there is 
an eye, brahmin, pleasure and pain arise internally due to contact 
with the eye. When there is an ear, nose, tongue, body and mind, 
brahmin, [9] pleasure and pain arise internally due to contact with 
the [ear, nose, tongue, body and] mind. These, brahmin, are the six 
causes and six conditions for the arising of pleasure and pain in the 
world." 


[Brahmin's Conversion] 

This being said, the brahmin said this to the Blessed One: [10] “I, 
sir, go to Gotama as a refuge, and the teachings and community of 
monks. Accept me as a lay follower, sir Gotama, from now on, as 
long as I live, as long as I breathe, as one [11] gone to the refuge." 


[Brahmin Rejoices in the Teaching] 





combination of tatra, which at the beginning of a compound can mean 
‘all kinds of or ‘complete’, and upāya, ‘means’ or ‘method’. In the 
Sanskrit Sanghabhedavastu from Gilgit, a slightly different phrase can be 
found describing a skillful person, tantropamikayā mimamsikya 
prajnaya samanvagatah (Gnoli 1977: I 52). Sanskrit tantropamikā appears 
to be a combination of tantra and perhaps a form related to aupamika, 
the meaning of which is obscure to me in this context. The phonetic corres- 
pondence between Gandhari tatromia and Pali tatrūpāya is possible, but 
not expected, and tatromia could only be explained as a reflex of 
Sanskrit tantropamika if we accept that the scribe omitted a p or a after 
tro. More work needs to be done here to better understand the meaning 
of this passage, including consulting the various Chinese renderings of 
these phrases. The slight variation across different languages suggests 
that it has been a problematic passage for a long time. 
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The Blessed One said this. Pleased, the brahmin rejoiced in the 
words of the Blessed One. 


1.4 A Certain Brahmin 


As mentioned above, this discourse has no complete parallels. I will 
discuss relevant parallels to its component parts in the following sec- 
tions. The discourse is framed by a dialogue between the Buddha 
and ‘a certain brahmin’ (G. a/fi](*e)[ar]o [brama]no, P. annataro 
brahmano). Among the relatively few discourses in the Connected 
Discourses in which an unnamed ‘certain brahmin’ approaches the 
Buddha with a guestion,'* none correspond to our text beyond the 
basic structure in which a brahmin greets the Buddha and poses a 
question, after which the Buddha gives a teaching and the brahmin 
converts.!* There is a text in Pali, Sanskrit and Chinese versions of 
the Connected Discourses called the ‘Discourse about a Certain 
Brahmin’ (Pali Aññatara-sutta).! The commentary to the Pali ex- 


5 In the Samyutta-nikāya, see for example (as named in the PTS edition) 
the Annatara-sutta (SN 12.46 at SN II 75-6), Ganga-sutta (SN 15.8 or 
SN II 183-184) and Brahmana-sutta (SN 47.5 at V 174). In the Anguttara- 
nikaya, there are at least seven examples: Book of Twos: AN I 55,22 = 
SN V 301,17; AN I 62,16; Threes: AN I 156,24; Sixes: AN III 337,20; 
AN III 357,24; AN III 364,6. Examples in the larger Chinese Samyukta- 
agama (T 99) of interlocutors described as ‘a certain brahmin’, SS 
F5 or 3EÉEFH, include discourses 54, 96, 97, 100, 300, 459, 561, 783, 
886, 887, 888, 946, 1040, 1161 and 1271. 
As Bodhi 2000: 36 notes, ‘auditor-setting variation’, whereby identical 
discourses are delivered in different contexts or to different interlocu- 
tors, is common in the Samyutta-nikaya. Here is a case where different 
teachings are delivered to ‘a certain brahmin.’ 
'S Pali SN 12.46 at SN II 75 (afifiataram in the Pali uddāna at SN II 80), 
Chinese SA 300, Sanskrit Nidana-samyukta (Tripathi 1962) 18 (brah- 
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plains that this “certain brahmin’ is simply ‘not well-known by 
name" TI This scenario brings to mind what must have been frequent 
encounters between the Buddha or early Buddhists on the one hand, 
and numerous random brahmins and other sramanas on the other. 
Together with its apparent lack of a setting, such an encounter with 
an unnamed interlocutor gives the Gandhari *Suhadukha-sutra a ge- 
neric quality lacking any specific historical detail. 


I.5 Origin of Pleasure and Pain 


As in many encounters between the Buddha and brahmins, in the 
*Suhadukha-sutra the main concern is epistemology, what we can 
know and how we can know it. The question “what causes pleasure 
and pain to arise in the world?” is part of the Buddhist project of 
breaking down subjective experience into its constituent parts, in 
this case, from the perspective of the sense bases. To contextualize 
this doctrinal component of the discourse in the early Buddhist dis- 
course about the sense bases, and to situate it among its closest par- 
allels in the Salayatana-samyutta, a good place to start is with the 
Sabba-sutta (SN 35.23 at SN IV 15). There, the six internal and six 
external sense bases (i.e., eye and forms, ear and sounds, etc.) are 
described as ‘the all’. In other words, one way of defining what it is 
possible for a person to know is in terms of the sense faculties and 
their objects. As the commentary notes, “... if one passes over the 
twelve sense bases, one cannot point out any real phenomenon [sa- 
bhävadhammo]” (Bodhi 2000: 1399 note 7).'” This is important epis- 


mana in the Sanskrit uddāna). Note that titles of Pali discourses are taken 
from the PTS editions for the sake of convenient reference. 

Spk II 75,2425: afifiataro ti namavasena apäkato (B* apakato) annataro 
brahmano. 

Spk II 358,2-4: imani pana dvadasayatanani atikkamitvā ayam nama anno 
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temologically and soteriologically, as noted by Bhikkhu Bodhi, who 
highlights the dual role of the sense bases in Buddhist thought. 
Epistemologically, they are an alternative to the five khandhas as a 
way of classifying phenomena, and soteriologically they also factor 
in descriptions of the “practical exigencies of the Buddha’s path 
aimed at liberation from suffering” (Bodhi 2000: 1124). The Sabba- 
sutta argues that because the sense bases and their objects condition 
all human experience, then one must be able to find the origin of 
dukkha (‘unsatisfactoriness’, *pain') there. Therefore, fully under- 
standing and abandoning ‘the all’, that is, the eye and forms, etc., 
must lead to the end of dukkha. Based on this fundamental under- 
standing, discourses can be found throughout the Salayatana-samyutta 
connecting dukkha and its opposite, sukha, with the sense bases.!* 
Returning to the *Suhadukha-sutra, its wording of the brahmin’s 
question about the origin of pleasure and pain does not precisely 
match other Indic examples: ko bho godama hada ko pacae logo 
suhadukhasa upadae, “What, sir Gotama, is the cause, what is the 
condition for the arising of pleasure and pain in the world?” How- 
ever, similar questions can be found elsewhere in the Samyutta- 
nikaya, especially in the Salayatana-samyutta. For instance, in the 
Upadaya-sutta the Buddha asks: “Bhikkhus, when what exists, by 
clinging to what, do pleasure and pain arise internally?" (Bodhi 2000: 


sabhavadhammo atthi ti dassetum na sakkuneyya. 

The ‘Discourse on Suffering’ (Dukkha-sutta) summarizes the connection 
between the sense bases and suffering: katamo ca bhikkhave dukkhassa 
samudayo. cakkhum ca paticca rupe ca uppajjati cakkhuvinnanam. tinnam 
sangatiphasso. phassapaccaya vedanā. vedanāpaccayā taņhā. ayam 
kho bhikkhave dukkhassa samudayo (SN 12.43 at SN II 72,3-7), “And 
what, bhikkhus, is the origin of suffering? In dependence on the eye and 
forms, eye-consciousness arises. The meeting of the three is contact. 
With contact as condition, feeling [comes to be]; with feeling as con- 
dition, craving. This is the origin of suffering" (Bodhi 2000: 580). 
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1184).'” Other texts state that contact causes pleasure and pain 
The closest Indic textual parallel to the Buddha’s response to the 
brahmin’s question in the *Suhadukha-sutra (“when there is an eye, 
pleasure and pain arise internally due to contact with the eye”) is 
found in the two Pali Hatthapādupama-suttas, or ‘Discourses about 
Hands and Feet’, in the Salayatana-samyutta (SN 35.195—196 at IV 
171-172). Here, the primary teaching about the sense bases is nearly 
identical, but the Buddha teaches monks, not a brahmin, and the sim- 
ile is not about a city, but instead about the body. The relevant sec- 
tion from the first ‘Discourse about Hands and Feet’ is as follows: 


Bhikkhus, when there are hands, picking up and putting 
down are discerned.*! When there are feet, coming and 
going are discerned. When there are limbs, bending and 
stretching are discerned. When there is the belly, hunger 
and thirst are discerned. So too, bhikkhus, when there is 
the eye, pleasure and pain arise internally with eye- 
contact as condition [...] When there is the mind, pleasure 
and pain arise internally with mind-contact as condition.?? 





I? SN 35.105 at SN IV 85,16-17: kismim nu kho bhikkhave sati kim upā- 
daya uppajjati ajjhattam sukham dukkhan ti. 

? Eg. Bhūmija-sutta of the Nidana-samyutta (SN 12.25 at SN II 38,2122): 
sukhadukkham vuttam bhagavata ... phassam paticca, “The Blessed One 
has said that pleasure and pain are ... dependent on contact" (translation 
Bodhi 2000: 560). The fragmentary Sanskrit Chachakka-sütra also seems 
to contain a similar discussion, ed. Enomoto 1989: 9: ... pratyayam addhyat- 
mam utpadyate vedayitam sukham ..., “feeling, [whether] pleasant (*or 
unpleasant), arises internally due to ...” 

?! The ‘Second Discourse about Hands and Feet’ (SN 35.196 at SN IV 
172) is identical, but replaces pannayati (‘is discerned, is perceived’) 
with hoti (‘is’). 

2 SN 35.195 at SN IV 171,19-27: hatthesu bhikkhave sati ādānanikkhepa- 
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Unlike in the *Suhadukha-sutra, here the semantic parallelism between 
the simile and teaching is perfect (i.e., when there are hands ... when 
there is the eye ...). The Chinese parallel from the Samyukta-agama 
(SA 1166 at T II 311b26-c8) is nearly identical, but has 47 (Pali vedanā, 
*feeling") where Pali has sukham dukkham (‘pleasure and pain’). 
The relevant section is as follows: 


Because there are hands, one knows taking and putting 
down. Because there are feet, one knows going and com- 
ing. Because there are joints, one knows flexing and ex- 
tending. Because there is the stomach, one knows hunger 
and thirst. Like this, monks, because there is the eye, with 
the cause and condition of contact with the eye there arises 
feeling experienced within, whether painful or pleasant, 
or neither painful nor pleasant. The ear, nose, tongue, 
body and mind are also like this.” 


The shared core doctrinal element is: “when there is an eye (ear, 
nose, etc.), pleasure and pain (or feeling) arise internally due to con- 
tact with the eye (ear, nose, etc.)." The textual relationship between 
the Gandhari and Pali is obvious even at a glance: 


nam pannayati. padesu sati abhikkamapatikkamo pannäyati. pabbesu 
sati samifijanapasaranam pannayati. kucchismim sati jighacchā pipāsā 
pannäyati. evam eva kho bhikkhave cakkhusmim sati cakkhusamphassa- 
paccayā uppajjati ajjhattam sukham dukkham pe ... manasmim sati mano- 
sāmphassapaccayā uppajjati ajjhattam sukham dukkham (translation 
Bodhi 2000: 1236). 

? SA 1166 at T I 311b27-c2: FH FE EIN. td UAE Be. BIETET 
HAE. lēti Bē. lekt, AHR HRA SZ ATE, di 
NENNE ELEM De TEL I translate [A] as ‘experienced within’, 
following Bhikkhu Analayo, for example in his translation of SA 219 
(Anālayo 2016: 46). Note that I have repunctuated the Taisho-SAT edi- 
tion text to match my own reading. 
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Gandhari: caksusa...sado cakhusapasapacea upacadi 
ajatva suhadukha. 


Pali: cakkhusmim sati cakkhusamphassapaccayā uppa- 
jjati ajjhattam sukham dukkham. 


Chinese: Æ ER kak A5] A RA Zus, 


I.6 Simile of the Fortified City 


In the *Suhadukha-sutra, the teaching about the origin of pleasure 
and pain is illustrated by a simile about a fortified city on the frontier 
whose gatekeeper patrols its walls checking for weak spots. The 
simile emphasizes two themes: inferential knowledge and protection 
of the sense ‘gates’. Neither is made explicit semantically in the dis- 
course, which does not share the semantic parallelism of the Pali 
*Discourse about Hands and Feet', but must be inferred from the 
context and from the use of related similes in other texts.” 

While several related city similes can be found in different Pali 
and Chinese Buddhist discourses, the phrasing of the Gandhari sim- 
ile is closely, but not exactly, mirrored in one formulation that em- 
phasizes the role of the gatekeeper. This is found in four Pali dis- 
courses: Uttiya-sutta (AN V 194,23—195,8), Mahāparinibbāna-sutta 
(DN 16 at DN II 83,8-18), Sampasadaniya-sutta (DN 28 at DN III 
100,25—101,10) and Vālandā-sutta (SN 47.12 at SN V 160,18-27).”° 


24 [have written elsewhere (Marino 2015) about fortified city imagery in 
early Buddhist literature based on the simile in the *Suhadukha-sutra. 
I consider especially the task of the gatekeeper to *investigate animals’, 
which sheds light on an ancient siege tactic involving small animals. 

25 The page and line numbers reflect the location ofthe similes in each sutta. 
The relevant sections in the Chinese parallels to the Nalanda-sutta and 
Uttiya-sutta are, respectively, SA 498 at T II 131a7-a11 and SA 965 at 
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None ofthese compare the city gates with sense bases, but instead 
illustrate the nature of inferential knowledge: just as the gatekeeper 
ofa city with only one gate would infer that anyone entering or ex- 
iting the city must use the gate, so too can one infer that all who 
attain awakening must follow the same path. The latter three ofthese 
contain the same narrative between Säriputta and the Buddha in 
Nalanda, shortly before the Buddha’s death.” Säriputta proclaims 
that he knows there is no one in the past, present, or future who is 
wiser (bhiyyobhinnataro) than the Buddha with respect to perfect 
awakening because all Buddhas in all times must follow the same 
path to awakening. He knows this ‘in accordance with the dhamma', 
dhammanvaya, that is, by inference from his experience with the 
Dharma. The simile is used to illustrate inferential knowledge in the 
Anguttara-nikaya’s Uttiya-sutta as well. 

There is not a clearly developed philosophy of pramana, or means 
of knowing about the world, in early Buddhist literature, at least not 
like it is in the later Buddhist philosophical works of Dignaga or Dharma- 
kirti. But K.N. Jayatilleke (1963: 463) argues that one can posit that 
“perception (normal and paranormal) and inductive inference are 
considered the means of knowledge in the Pali Nikayas.” In the 
commentary to the Säriputta scene in the Nälanda-sutta in the 
Samyutta-nikaya, inferential knowledge (anumanarianam), or grasp- 
ing through inference (nayaggāho), is said to arise following 
knowledge from direct perception (paccakkhato) of the dhamma (Sp 
III 210,26—28). That is, first there is direct perception, then inference 
can be applied based on that perception." In the comments about 





T II 248a3-a9. 

Interestingly, in the Mahāparinibbāna-sutta, this exchange happens just 
before the two go to Pataligama, where a city (nagaram, presumably for- 
tified) is being erected by the Magadhans to keep out the Vajjians. 

The fikà paraphrases: ditthena aditthassa anumānam, “the inference of 


26 


27 
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Sariputta's use ofthe city simile, his inferential knowledge is described 
as ‘without measure’ (appamäno) and ‘limitless’ (apariyanto).”* Thus 
correctly deduced inferential knowledge is a sign of an advanced 
practitioner, and the city simile is how Sariputta conveys his skill in 
inference. With these parallels in mind, one can clearly see that the 
Gandhari city simile also illustrates inferential knowledge: Just as a 
gatekeeper would know any being entering or exiting his city would 
use the six gates, so too can one infer that all pleasure and pain arise 
due to contact with the six sense bases. 

Another significant feature of the Gandhari city simile is that it 
drives a teaching about the six sense bases, and so describes a city 
with six gates, not one. Our text seems to imply: “Just as a city's six 
gates must be protected, so must a person's six sense bases be pro- 
tected." Comparing the sense bases to gates that need to be protected 
is a common trope in Buddhist discourses,” but comparing a city 
with six gates to the sense bases is rare, occurring only once in Pali 
similes related to our Gandhari version, and not at all in the Chinese 
Agamas, as far as I can tell. 

The one Pali example is in the Kimsuka-sutta in the Salayatana- 
samyutta (SN 35.204 at SN IV 194,10-195,13). Although this city 
simile diverges significantly to fit the discourse, it introduces the 
city and gatekeeper in the same way as in the other Pali city similes 


what is unseen by what is seen” (B° H 477,7 = VRI II 179); accessed through 
the romanized VRI digital Burmese edition). 

2 See also DN 33 at DN III 226,33-34 and Sv III 1019,35-1020,17, where 
four kinds of knowledge are listed: 1) direct knowledge of phenomena 
(dhamme fianam), particularly the four noble truths; 2) inferential knowledge 
(anvaye fíanam) based on this direct knowledge; 3) knowledge that 
penetrates (paricchede fíanam) the minds of others; 4) and conventional 
knowledge (sammutinanam), which is everything else (avasesa). 

? E.g., SN 35.120 at SN IV 104,3 and SN 35.127 at SN IV 112,5. 
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cited above: “Suppose, bhikkhu, a king had a frontier city with strong 
ramparts, walls and arches, and with six gates. The gatekeeper posted 
there would be wise, competent and intelligent; one who keeps out 
strangers and admits acguaintances.”*' It goes on to explain each 
part of the city as a metaphor for a Buddhist concept. For the six gates, 
the text says: “‘Six gates.” This, monks, is a metaphor for the six 
internal sense spheres.”?! 


I.7 Context in the 'Chapter on Six Sense Bases' 


Even though there is no direct parallel to the *Suhadukha-sutra, 
after examining the relationship between its component parts and 
parallel phrases in other collections, there becomes evident a rela- 
tionship between this discourse and the final two vaggas of the Pali 
Salayatana-samyutta, or Chapter on Six Sense Bases, i.e., Samudda- 
vagga and Asivisa-vagga (SN IV 157—204). These two vaggas con- 
tain twenty-one texts about the sense bases that are driven by simi- 
les. We have already seen that the primary parallels for our text's 
discussion of the arising of pleasure and pain are the two Hattha- 
pädupama-suttas in the Samudda-vagga. And the only discourse 
with a simile of the fortified city wherein the six gates are parallel to 
the six sense bases is the Kimsuka-sutta in the Asivisa-vagga, only 
several discourses later in both Pali and Chinese. 


50 SN35.204 at SN IV 194,10-14: seyyathäpi bhikkhu rafifio paccantimam 
nagaram dalhuddapam dalhapakaratoranam chadvaram. tatrassa do- 
vāriko pandito vyatto medhävi annatanam nivaretā natanam paveseta 
(translation Bodhi 2000: 1252). 

31 SN 35.204 at SN IV 194,32-33: chadvara ti kho bhikkhu channetam 
ajjhattikanam āyatanānam adhivacanam. Note that in the Chinese par- 
allel (SA 1175 at T II 315b7-316a8) the city only has four gates, which 
are not parallel to the sense bases, but instead to the four satipatthanas, 

Vu FPE, alan; cf. Analayo 2015b: 321 note 30. 
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Table 1. Correspondence between Connected Discourses 
from the ‘Chapter on the Six Sense Bases’ 
in Pali, Chinese and the Gandhari Senior Collection 


Samyutta-nikäya | Samyukta-agama Gandhari 


Pali Title (E°) Location (E°) | Location (T 99) Location 


Khirarukkhena- |SN 35.190 at SN Ux dM ST 

sutta IV 159-162 BEN 
ksiriaruksa 

Hatthapadupama- | SN 35.195 at SN RS 20.1 

sutta (1) IV 171-172 SA 1166 at T II | Teaching 

Hatthapädupama- 311b26-c8 RS 20.1 


sutta (2) Teaching 
Index Scroll Entry 


No. 12: 


V 
SN 35.196 at S 
IV 
SN 


N 
172 
135.197 at SN | SĀ 1172 at T II 
172-175 313b14-314a1 


Asiviso-sutta 





ašivišaama 
Dārukkhandha- N 35.200 at SN RS 19 
sutta (1) 179-181 SA 1174 at T II 
Darukkhandha- 314c7-315b6 
sutta (2) 181-182 2 














u N 35.204 at SN RS 20.1 
` IV 191-195 315b7-316a8 Simile 

Furthermore, other texts in the Gandhari Senior collection are also 
related to this section of the Salayatana-samyutta. RS 19, contains a 
parallel to the Darukkhandhopama-sutta, or ‘Discourse on the Simile 
of the Log’, two versions of which (SN 35.200-201 at SN IV 179-182) 
are found right in between the Hatthapadupama-suttas and Kimsuka- 
sutta in both Pali and Chinese. And in the collection’s ‘index scrolls’ 


there are entries (asivisaama, ksiriaruksa) that reflect the existence of 
Gandhari discourses corresponding to the Asiviso-sutta (SN 35.197 
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at SN IV 172-175) and the Khirarukkhena-sutta (SN 35.190 at SN IV 
159-162), both occurring in the same two vaggas as the others in Pali, 
and the former also in Chinese. In short, as is seen in Table 1 above, this 
group of discourses reflects a small unit transmitted together in the Pali 
Samyutta-nikaya, Chinese Samyukta-agama and the Gandhari Senior 
collection. 

Thus, it appears that the Senior collection’s anthology reflects an 
underlying Gandhari Samyukta-agama that contained a unit whose 
texts partially correspond to the final two vaggas of the Pali Sal- 
ayatana-samyutta and their parallels in the Chinese Samyukta-agama. 
This is where I suggest we find a helpful literary context for making 
sense of the *Suhadukha-sutra. 


II. Problems in the Senior Collection: 
Evidence from Other Scrolls 


The *Suhadukha-sutra is not the only discourse among the Senior 
collection's Samyukta-agama texts in which either a simile occurs 
in a different context than in its parallels in Pali or Chinese, or in 
which there is variation in the presentation of the simile itself. Below 
I highlight several significant examples. 


II.1 ‘Discourse on the Great Conflagration’ (RS 
20, Sutra 2) 


The second discourse on scroll 20, the *Mahaparadaha-sutra, or 
*Discourse on the Great Conflagration' (edition in progress by my- 
self), has close parallels in the Connected Discourses in Pali (Pari- 
laho-sutta; SN 56.43 at SN V 450—452), Sanskrit (SHT II 51 fl + 2 
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B1. [10]4),? and Chinese (SA 422 at T II 111b1024).? The text is 
structured by a template in which the Buddha presents something 
awful, here the ‘Great Conflagration Hell(s)’,*4 after which a monk 
asks: "Is there any conflagration worse than this?" The Buddha ex- 
plains that ignorance of the four noble truths can lead to birth, old 
age, death, etc., which are in fact worse conflagrations. The same 
template, with ‘conflagration’ substituted by ‘darkness’ or ‘fall from 
a precipice’, is used to drive the same teaching in two other dis- 
courses found in close proximity to this one in the Samyutta-nikaya 
and Chinese Samyukta-àgama.?? 

The Gandhari discourse differs from its parallels in the simile it 
employs to illustrate the Great Conflagration Hell/s. In Pali, this hell 
is a place where whatever one senses is “undesirable, never desirable; 
unlovely, never lovely; disagreeable, never agreeable.”** The Chi- 





? Only part of the Sanskrit text is preserved on a small fragment from the 


Turfan collection; see Waldschmidt 1968: 4—6. 

The Chinese discourse has no title, but Sengyou's Chu sanzang jiji H 

=Æ mentions a text called Dare diyu jing Kofi (T 2145 a 

T LV 27c24) in the category of ‘new anonymous samyukta texts’ ($E 

KEBERFSHHR), which may refer to SA 422. 

It is unclear whether the Gandhari text refers to one or multiple hells. 

35 Tn Pali, these are the Papāta-sutta (‘The Fall’ or ‘Precipice’, SN 56.42 at 
SN V 448-450) and Andhakära-sutta (‘The Darkness’, SN 56.46 at V 
454-455). Together, they are the 42" (Papäta), 43" (Pariļāho) and the 
46^ (Andhakära) suttas in the Sacca-samyutta (‘Chapter on Truth’). In 
Chinese, these are SA 421 (Papāta; T II 111a20-b9), SA 422 (Parilaho; 
T II 111b10-b24) and SA 423 (Andhakāra; T II 111b25—c7), the latter of 
which also describes the daan KRJ (= andhakāra: “Great Darkness’) as 
a separate hell (daan diyu Kkfjtttžāk; T II 111b26). The fragmentary San- 
skrit parallel to the Parilaho-sutta from Turfan is also followed by a 
parallel to the Andhakara-sutta. 

36 SN 51.42 at SN V 450,30-451,2: tattha yam kinci cakkhunā rūpam pa- 
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nese differs significantly, describing the hell as a place where “if sentient 


beings are born there, they are constantly blazing” (fix ER 
































— nj Ea). Closer to the Chinese than the Pali, the Gandhari is 
different still, featuring a simile not found in the others:*” 


There are, [12] monks, hells called *Great Conflagration'. 
Bodies of beings who are born, arise and come into being 
there are burning, blazing, [13] glowing. Just like iron 
balls which are heated all day, burning, blazing, glowing, 
so too are there [14] hells named “Great Conflagration’ 
where the bodies of beings who are born, arise and come 
into being are burning, [15] blazing, glowing. 


Here, the burning bodies are compared to red-hot iron balls. The 
heated iron ball is a trope used widely elsewhere in early Buddhist 
literature, together with other blacksmithing imagery, to illustrate 
notions of discipline and karmic retribution, including specific de- 


3 


3 


ssati anittharupam yeva passati no ittharupam. akantarıpam yeva pa- 
ssati no kantarupam. amanāparūpam passati no manāparūpam (trans- 
lation Bodhi 2000: 1867). This same description characterizes sensory 
experience in the Chaphassāyatanikā (Six Bases of Contact) hells in 
the Sangayha-sutta (SN 35.135 at SN IV 126,4-13) and in the Bala- 
pändita-sutta, hell (niraya) (MN 129 at MN III 165,16-18) is described 
in general as ‘undesirable, unlovely, disagreeable’. 

Transcription of Gandhari Senior scroll 20: sata [12] bhiksave maha- 
parada namo nirea tatra satvana jadana bhudana avinivurtana adita 
kaya bhoti sapajali[13]da sajedibhude sayasavi ayaüda divasa satata 
adita bhoti sapacalida sajedibhude evam- eva sati [14] mahaparadaha 
nama nirea tatra satvana jadana bhudana avinivurtana adita kaya 
bhoti sapaci[15]lida sajedibhude. For adita...sapacalida sajedibhuda, 
I follow Bhikkhu Bodhi’s translation of the Pali phrase āditta sampa- 
jjalita sajotibhuta, which frequently describes hot iron objects; see for 
example his translation of the Aditta-sutta in Bodhi 2000: 1233. 
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scriptions of hell tortures in which people are made to consume iron 
balls (Marino 2019). Apparently nowhere in Pali or Chinese is a hell 
described as here in Gandhari, but there is at least one instance in 
Sanskrit, in the Mahavastu, in which such a simile is used to describe 
the hell called Avīci:** 


ayoguda hi agnismim yathariva samtapita 

evam avici narako hestä upari parsvato 

jātavedosamā kayah tesām narakavāsinām 

pasyanti karmadrdhatām na tasmät bhoti no gatih. 
Red-hot like iron balls in fire, thus [in] Avici hell, from 
below, above and on all sides, bodies of those hell dwell- 
ers are like fire. They realize the fixed nature of karma, 
[thinking:] “There is no way for us [out] from there.” 


Thus the ‘Discourse on the Great Conflagration’ is extant in roughly 
the same form in four different textual traditions, but at least three 
of those texts (the relevant section of the Sanskrit is lost) diverge 
significantly in the same place, that is, in the simile. As with the 
*Suhadukha-sutra, the Gandhari *Mahaparadaha-sutra features a 
simile that cannot be found in the same teaching context in Pali, San- 
skrit, or Chinese, but which does occur elsewhere as part of a 
broader trope. Here, the variation is perhaps stylistic, and possibly 
relevant to questions about cosmography (what actually happens to 
bodies in this hell?), but the Buddhist doctrine is not meaningfully 
changed from text to text; in all cases ignorance of the four noble 
truths leads to suffering. 


38 Senart 1882: I 15,15—16,1. 
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II.2 ‘Discourse on the River’ (RS 17, Sutra 1) 


The first text on RS 17, which is a fragment preserving only the bot- 
tom right half of a manuscript (Allon 2007: 13), is another example 
of a discourse in the Senior collection that has a simile with a parallel 
in one text in the Connected Discourses, but other elements parallel 
to yet a different text. The discourse contains part of a simile parallel 
to that in the Pali Nadi-sutta (Discourse on the River),*? and also a 
section matching part of the first Gaddula-sutta (Discourse on the 
Leash).* In both Pali and Chinese, these two texts are in close prox- 
imity. The Nadi-sutta is driven by a simile about a river, and the 
Gaddula-sutta by one about a leashed dog. Both texts concern the 
danger of clinging to the aggregates, or imagining that they consti- 
tute the self. 

The preserved portion of the fragmentary Gandhari discourse be- 
gins in the middle of the simile of the river in a structure that closely 
matches the Nadi-sutta. The Buddha asks monks to imagine a moun- 
tain river with a swift current, with kasa grass, kusa grass, rushes, 
reeds and trees^' growing along its banks. If a person was being 
swept along by the river and tried to grab any of these plants to reach 
safety, the plants would rip out, and the person would fall to misfor- 
tune (anayavyasanam äpajjeyya). The Gandhari text and the Pali 
with parts corresponding to Gandhari in bold are as follows. Note 
that the symbol // in the Gandhari reflects the broken edge of the 
manuscript, and thus missing text. 


5? SN 22.93 at SN III 137-8. A Chinese parallel is SA 268 at T II 7012-29. 

40 SN 22.99 at SN III 149-150. A Chinese parallel is SA 266 at T II 69b4-c1. 

^! [follow Bhikkhu Bodhi's translation of kasd, kusā, babbaja, birand and 
rukkha (Bodhi 2000: 949). 
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Transcription of Fragment RS 174 
[2] ? ? ? [j.d. 1.b.8ti*] ta[sa]? purusa an. /// [3] avavasana 
vagachea de/tre k.se [c]e [i] // [4]? ? ? + + + + 


Pali Nadi-sutta (SN 22.93 at SN III 137,15-138,2) 


seyyathapi bhikkhave nadi pabbateyya oharini durangama 
sīghasotā. tassa ubhosu tiresu kāsā ce pi jātā assu te nam 
ajjholambeyyum. kusä ce pi jata assu te nam ajjholam- 
beyyum. babbaja ce pi jata assu te nam ajjholambeyyum. 
biranä ce pi jātā assu te nam ajjholambeyyum. rukkhä ce 
pi jatà assu te nam ajjholambeyyum. tassā puriso sotena 
vuyhamäno kase ce pi ganheyya te palujjeyum. so tato 
nidànam anayavyasanam apajjeyya. kuse ce pi ganheyya. 
babbaje ce pi ganheyya. birane ce pi ganheyya. rukkhe ce 
pi ganheyya. te palujjeyyum so tato nidanam anayavya- 
sanam äpajjeyya. 


Here the Gandhari diverges from the Nadi-sutta, which goes on to 
say that so too would a person who regards the aggregates as self, or 
in self, fall to misfortune when those aggregates fall apart (palujjati). 
Instead of ‘falls to misfortune’, the very next line of the Gandhari 
continues with a phrase parallel to one found in the Gaddula-sutta 
that says “he is not freed from form, feeling [...] consciousness, nor 
from birth, old age, death, [etc.]. I say heis not freed from suffering." 





? The Gandhari text is based on, but slightly modified from, Mark Allon’s 
initial, unpublished transcription. 

Possibly ve. 

ti and di are not distinguished graphically by the Senior scribe. The con- 
vention is to transcribe according to etymology. 

Possibly tada. 

The number of aksaras is uncertain here. 
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The Gandhari and Pali are as follows: 


Transcription of Fragment RS 17 
[6] paramucadi vinanehi na pa[r.muc.] // [7] na paramucadi 
dukhaspa vade va 


Pali Gaddula-sutta (SN 22.99 at SN III 150,20-23) 

.. na parimuccati vififianamha, na parimuccati jatiya 
jaramaranena sokehi paridevehi dukkhehi domanassehi 
upäyäsehi na parimuccati dukkhasmä ti vadami. 


This phrase about being freed from samsāra and the whole mass of 
suffering works symbolically in the context of both the river simile 
and the leashed dog simile. In one, a person stuck in samsāra grasp- 
ing at the self is like someone stuck in a river grasping at weak- 
rooted grasses, rushes and trees. In the other, a person grasping to 
ideas of self is compared to a dog leashed to a pole, running round 
and round in circles. Neither is freed from suffering. In other words, 
although it appears in the received recension of the Pali Gaddula- 
sutta and not the Nadi-sutta, it 1s suited to both, and so it 1s unsur- 
prising that it is found in what appears to be a Gandhari version of 
the Nadi-sutta but not in the Pali or Chinese versions of that text. 
So here is another Gandhari discourse that, like the two on RS 
20, uses a simile in a different context than its parallels in other Bud- 
dhist texts, but is still doctrinally consistent with those parallels. 


11.3 ‘Discourse on the Simile of the Log’ (RS 19) 


This scroll, studied at length by Lee Mei-huang 4:32/¢ (Bhiksunt 
Tien-chang fX 3$) in her 2009 dissertation, contains a single almost 
complete discourse, whose primary parallel is the first of two Dāru- 
kkhandha-suttas (‘Discourses on the Log’) in the Pali Samyutta- 
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nikāya (SN 35.200201 at SN IV 179-181), with parallels in the Chi- 
nese Samyukta-āgama (SA 1174 at T II 314c7-315b6), Ekottarika- 
agama (EA 43.3 at T II 758c12-759a28), as well as Sanskrit (Dutt 
1947: 48-52), Chinese (T 1448 from T XXIV 48c12) and Tibetan ver- 
sions from the Mülasarvastivada Vinaya (sTog Palace, ‘dul ba, kha from 
192a6 to 196a6). It is framed by a simile that compares a practitioner 
who must avoid obstacles on the way to Nirvana to a log floating 
down a river that must avoid obstacles to reach the ocean. The dis- 
course presents a technique whereby each obstacle in the river is ex- 
plained as a metaphor (adhivacana) for an obstacle for a practitioner. 
This technique — mapping multiple Buddhist concepts or lists onto 
multiple items in extended similes — appears in many discourses, like 
the Kimsuka-sutta mentioned above, and in commentaries explaining 
extended similes, probably reflecting the way that certain images 
came to function as mnemonic devices for remembering the Dharma. 

Of interest here is variation among the versions’ explanations of 
the whirlpool obstacle (Gandhari avatagraho, Pali avattaggaha, Chi- 
nese alfa, iš, Yes) and the resolution of this variation in the Gan- 
dhari. In Pali, the whirlpool is said to represent the five cords of sen- 
sual desire (pancann’ etam kamagunanam).^' But in the Chinese 
Ekottarika-āgama, it stands for ‘false’ (or ‘wicked’, *heterodox'** 
[?]) doubt (31,5), ? whereas in the Chinese Samyukta-ägama it stands 
for one who rejects the discipline and turns back (iii), as 
it does in the Mülasarvastivada Vinaya in Chinese HH pt), 
Sanskrit (siksam pratyakhyaya hānāyāvartate) and Tibetan (glong 















































47 SN 35.200 at SN IV 180,27-28. 

^5 See Digital Dictionary of Buddhism, s.v. JESS. 
^ EA 433 at T II 759a21. 

59 SA 1174 at T II 315a4-5. 

5! T1448 at T XXIV 49a5-6. 
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du nub pa zhes bya ba ni ji ltar ‘di na la la bslab pa phul nas babs 
pa Ita bu yin no).? These represent two groups: the five cords of sense 
desire and turning back from the teachings. The Gandhari version 
(RS 19, lines 14-15) includes both: 


ya kho vana bhikhu siksa pacakhae hinae ava[ta]di aya vujadi 
avatagraho avate bhikhu pacanese kamaguna asivayana. 
If, monk, someone, having renounced the training in the 
precepts, returns to what has been abandoned, this is called 
*being caught by a whirlpool.’ ‘Whirlpool’, monk, this is 
a metaphorical expression for the five sensual pleasures.?? 


Lee Mei-huang (2009: 11-12) argues that the first explanation is part 
of the rhetorical structure of the pattern common to the rest of the 
discourse, but the adhivacana phrase in this “two-layer definition ... 
serves as a further explanation of the topic and appears as a special 
style of textual exegesis in an upama-type of text”. I will return to 
this observation in the conclusion. 

The more surprising peculiarity in the Gandhari simile is its 
‘adhivacana’-style gloss of Nirvana. It reads: ta kisa edo nivano 
bhikkhu sam(*a)dithi asivayano, “What is the reason for this? *Nir- 
vana’, monk, is a metaphorical expression for right view "77 Gloss- 
ing Nirvana as ‘right view’ is certainly unexpected, and Richard Sa- 


5 Copied with minor modifications from Lee 2009: 123. Original text at 


S, dul ba, kha 193b5; cf. P 1030, ‘dul ba, ge 135b2. 

Text and translation by Lee 2009: 123 with minor modifications by the 
author. She points out that a related whirlpool simile is also found in 
the Pali Catuma-sutta (MN 67 at MN I 461,32-35), where it represents 
both turning back from the teachings (sikkham paccakkhaya) and the 
five sense pleasures (paricann' etam kāmaguņānam adhivacanam). 

55 Lee 2009: 133 (translation slightly modified by author). 


53 
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lomon (2018: 142) suggests it might be shorthand for the whole no- 
ble eightfold path. Lee Mei-huang takes this as an erroneous addi- 
tion of adhivacana at the end of the line, possibly in place of nivana- 
parayana, ‘[right view] has Nirvana as its end’, which would more 
closely match the Pali nibbānaninnā bhikkhave sammāditthi nibbāna- 
ponà nibbānapabbhārāti, “Because right view slants, slopes and 
inclines towards Nirvana” (SN IV 180,2-3). However, it is possible 
that the scribe intended the reading we have, especially in a section 
that lists correspondences between all elements of the simile and ele- 
ments of Buddhist doctrine. This sort of variation in the explanation 
of items in extended similes is not uncommon even within Pali dis- 
courses alone,” and a closer look at such variation might shed light 
on the way these extended similes functioned as mnemonic devices 
differently in different situations, or as exegetical techniques that 
became absorbed into the discourses themselves.** 


III. Analysis and Conclusion 


In summary, I have shown that some Gandhari Samyukta-agama dis- 
courses from the Senior collection vary from their parallels in other 
Connected Discourses, particularly in their similes, in ways that raise 





55 See, for example, the wide variety of associations between characteris- 


tics of a fortified city and Buddhist doctrinal concepts in Marino 2015, 
especially the tables on pp. 82, 85, 88 and 90. 

Salomon 2018: 142 suggests: “This sentence therefore might have orig- 
inally been a marginal comment or gloss that came to be incorporated 
into the text itself at some point in its history. This is a common phe- 
nomenon in the history of Buddhist texts, as in manuscript traditions 
generally, and is one of the common mechanisms by which texts de- 
velop and diverge.” 


56 
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questions about the role of similes in the construction of discourses. 
The *Suhadukha-sutra (RS 20.1) reads like a composite discourse, 
combining a teaching similar to that in the first Hatthapadupama- 
sutta with a fortified city simile used in other contexts. The formu- 
laic presentation of the city simile in various contexts suggests either 
that its form was fixed before it was applied whole cloth to different 
texts, or that the different occurrences of the simile were later lev- 
eled by a redactor, but before the presumably Middle Indo-Aryan 
texts were transmitted and translated into Gandhari and Chinese. 
Similarly, the first discourse on RS 17 combines a simile and pri- 
mary teaching found in the Nadi-sutta with a pericope found in the 
Gaddula-sutta. The Gandhari version ofthe Darukkhanda-sutta (RS 
19), a text entirely based around an extended simile about a river, 
differs from its many parallels in the one-to-one correspondences of 
two of its items. And the *Mahaparadaha-sutra (RS 20.2) 1s nearly 
identical to its parallels in Pali and Chinese, except that it contains a 
simile about an iron ball found nowhere else in the Nikayas/Agamas. 
A handful of examples are hardly enough cases from which to 
draw meaningful conclusions about variation across Buddhist tex- 
tual traditions, but they might raise meaningful questions about the 
composition and transmission of Buddhist discourses. In search of 
such questions, I return to Lee Mei-huang's observation that there 
appears to be a "special style of textual exegesis" applied to discourses 
with extended similes, wherein there is a basic parallelism between 
the image as a whole and some general notion of Buddhist practice, 
but also a specific breakdown of the one-to-one correspondences of 
individual characteristics of an image with units of the Dharma (e.g., 
samsara is like a river; the many obstacles to exiting samsāra are 
like the many obstructions in a river's course). 
This reminds us that similes are not just textual flourishes but are 
sometimes the *package' in which Buddhist teachings were deliv- 
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ered. They were a critical part of Buddhist pedagogical strategy, a 
mapping of Buddhist notions onto memorable imagery, characteris- 
tic of huge numbers of discourses, especially in the Samyutta-nikaya/ 
Samyukta-āgama and Ariguttara-nikaya/Ekottarika-agama. A search 
in the digital Chattha Sangayana Tipitaka for the phrase seyyathapi, 
“it is just as if’, which introduces some but not all similes in Pali 
discourses, yields 492 instances in just the Samyutta-nikaya. That 
means there are at least 492 similes among the fully fleshed out dis- 
courses in the digital Burmese version, not counting any subsumed 
in abbreviation formulas. This frequent use and the mapping of lists 
and other concepts into more complex images like the city? or the 
river must demonstrate that they were considered by the tradition that 
composed and compiled the discourses to be one of the most impor- 
tant and indeed effective tools for conveying the doctrine. Surely, 
there was a conscious strategy for how, why and where to use similes. 

Indeed there is evidence that commentators thought about the 
strategic use of similes in the early discourses. For example, in the 
commentary to the Vattha-sutta of the Majjhima-nikaya, Buddha- 
ghosa discusses at length the different ways similes are structurally 
included in the Buddha's teachings:?? 


57 See for instance the ‘Discourse on the Fortress’, AN 7.63 at AN IV 106— 
113, where the seven qualities of a good practitioner are mapped onto 
the requisites of a fortress and the four jhānas are mapped onto the four 
provisions ofa city. 

Ps I 165,29-166,20: upamam karonto ca bhagavä katthaci upamam patha- 
mam yeva dassetvà pacchä attham dasseti. katthaci pathamam attham 
dassetva pacchā upamam. katthaci upamäya attham parivāretvā da- 
sseti. katthaci atthena upamam ... svayam idha pathamam upamam da- 
ssetvā pacchā attham dasseti. kasmā pan’ evam bhagavā dasseti ti. 
puggalajjhasayena va desanäviläsena va; cf. also Mp I 54. This basic 
analysis of how and why similes are applied in different teaching contexts 
is referenced at least twice in the Samyutta-nikaya commentary as well, 
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Sometimes the Blessed One, making a simile, gives the 
simile first and afterwards gives the meaning. Sometimes 
he gives the meaning first and afterwards the simile. 
Sometimes he encircles the meaning with a simile. Some- 
times he encircles the simile with the meaning ... Here 
having taught first the simile, he afterwards teaches the 
meaning. Why does the Blessed One teach in this way? 
Either according to the disposition of the individual or for 
the charm of the sermon. 


Here, similes are said to be used to embellish teachings. This is worth 
emphasizing, as the Nikayas/Agamas are not often approached by 
scholars as containing ‘good stories’. Buddhaghosa also says that 
similes facilitate understanding depending on the disposition of the 
recipient of the teaching. This implies that teachings were flexible 
and could be changed according to the didactic context. As K.N. 
Jayatilleke (1963: 424) comments, unlike in some brahminical con- 
texts, in Buddhist texts similes do not appear to have functioned as 
pramänas, or formal proofs, but only as a strategy for achieving a 
clearer understanding of what has not yet been directly experienced. 
He notes that? 


It is often said that ‘a simile ... is employed in order to make 
clear the sense’ (upamā ... kata atthassa vififíapanaya) or 
that *some intelligent people understand the meaning of 
what is said by means of a simile (upamaya edh 'ekacce 
vinnu purisà bhāsitassa attham ājānanti). 


e.g., Spk II 83,29 and 85,1: upamam pathamam vatvā pacchä attho vutto. 
5 See examples of each respectively at SN 35.204 at SN IV 194,26-27 and 
SN 41.1 at SN IV 282,27-28. 
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I emphasize the strategy of similes here to suggest that they were 
among the essential building blocks of many discourses in the Con- 
nected Discourses, possible additions to a teaching’s “raw materi- 
als”, as Bhikkhu Bodhi (2000: 37) would put it. Rupert Gethin has 
suggested that discourse composers used a knowledge of the under- 
lying doctrinal grid of basic teachings, mnemonic lists he calls a 
“kind of flowchart of the composition of a discourse”, to create new 
texts from raw materials (Gethin 1992, e.g., 156). This doesn’t imply 
radical innovation; the lists themselves restrict innovation to a 
narrow range of internally consistent teachings. Gethin (1992: 162) 
notes that the Connected Discourses are particularly dependent on 
these sorts of lists. He has also more recently shown with respect to 
repetition that before the Samyutta-nikaya discourses became “more 
or less fixed, they originally seem to have been composed in a 
manner that invites addition and expansion — within certain parame- 
ters” (Gethin 2007: 383). 

Building on this, my questions are as follows. Do similes factor 
into either this flowchart process or strategies of repetition in the 
Connected Discourses? Did certain similes come to be associated 
with certain doctrinal elements and thus applied whole cloth to dif- 
ferent teachings about a given doctrine (e.g., the city simile and in- 
ference)? Were similes considered fixed elements of buddhavacana 
and therefore inflexible, or were they tools for conveying buddha- 
vacana, and therefore free to be applied here and there as was expe- 
dient? Did text transmitters copy their successful application in one 
context to new contexts to better illustrate, or add charm (vildsa) to 
more teachings? Consider, for instance, the first chapter of the Labha- 
sakkhara-samyutta (SN 17.1—10 at SN II 225-231) in which ten suc- 
cessive discourses use different similes to illustrate the same basic 
teaching about the dangers of gain, honor and praise (/abhasakkara- 
siloko). Or the Aniccatä-sutta (SN 22.102 at SN III 155 = SA 270 at 
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T II 70c2), in which a single teaching in a single discourse is illus- 
trated by ten similes (eight in Chinese), many of which repeat the 
same theme, thus acting like a collection of possible similes rather 
than a single coherent literary unit. Or consider the extreme example 
of SA 186, which has no Indic parallels, and in which can be found 
instructions for expanding a brief discourse according to a lengthy 
list of possible substitutions for the word “impermanent” that in- 
cludes at least two dozen similes.9? 

The sort of variation in similes found in the Gandhari Senior collection 
and reflected in comparisons of discourses in other Connected Dis- 
courses supports the suggestion by Alexander Wynne (2004: 122) that 


as long as the canon was not closed, and as long as oral 
composition and transmission continued, some degree of 
variation could not have been prevented, especially when 
Buddhism was spreading to the far corners of the Indian 
subcontinent and beyond. 


However, I again emphasize that in the Senior collection, the simile 
variation occurs within fairly strict boundaries, consisting largely in 
established formulaic units being shifted from one context to an- 
other, or innovations (e.g., red-hot iron ball simile) that otherwise do 
not challenge the basic doctrinal teachings. Even the two definitions 
of a ‘whirlpool’ in the Gandhari version of the Darukkhandha-sutta 
are complementary, not contradictory. 











6 E.g., SA 186 at T II 48c11-13: Ehe. OSE. WOE. WE. ATE 
AG. RUE. WRK. ME CORE. "geck [etc.], "Like a poisonous 
snake, like a dream, like a loan, like fruits on a tree, like a cow butcher, 
like a killer, like being touched by dew, like stagnant water, like a tor- 
rent, like spinning yarn, like a wheel moving in water’ [etc.]” (transla- 
tion based on Analayo 201 5a: 91). 
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In summarizing the character of simile variation in the Gandhari 
Samyukta-āgama discourses, and considering their complex rela- 
tionships with related Gandhari, Pali, Sanskrit and Chinese texts, I 
close with the words of Richard Salomon (2018: 107), who discusses 
a Gandhari Ekottarika-agama discourse that, much like the Gan- 
dhari *Suhadukha-sutra, has no direct parallel in other collections, 
but whose wording is “generally familiar” from canonical texts:°! 


Indeed, this sort of variability and flexibility seems to have 
been built into the Buddhist tradition from the very begin- 
ning, or at least as far back as we can ever hope to trace it. 
The value of the newly discovered Gāndhārī manuscripts, 
as of the other Buddhist manuscript finds of recent and 
earlier times, thus lies not in bringing back a “true” origi- 
nal version but rather in illuminating the variety, complexity, 
and richness of the many Buddhist traditions while con- 
firming the essential unity underlying the vast diversity. 


The examples of simile variation in the Gandhari Samyukta-agama 
texts highlight such a “variety, complexity, and richness”, and yet 
support an underlying “essential unity” across the Connected Dis- 
courses of different regional and linguistic traditions. 





$! The Budhabayana-sutra was edited and studied by Allon 2001: 224—243. 
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Transcriptional Conventions 


The transcriptional conventions are modeled on those used in the 
Gandhäran Buddhist Text Series. 


[] 
(*) 
(*) 


an unclear or partially preserved aksara (graphic syllable) 
whose reading is uncertain 

a lost or illegible aksara that has been conjecturally restored 
on the basis of context, parallel texts, or other evidence 

an aksara or a component thereof that was omitted by the 
scribe and has been conjecturally restored 

an aksara that was written above or below a line 

an illegible aksara that has been crossed out by the scribe 
a word division within an aksara, used in phrases such as 
evam=eva, in which the final m of the preceding word and 
the initial vowel of the following word are written together 
as a single syllable 


Abbreviations 


Anguttara-nikaya 

Burmese edition (Chatthasangayana) edition(s) (= VRI) 
Digha-nikaya 

Ekottarika-agama (T 125) 

European (Pali Text Society) edition(s) 
Majjhima-nikaya 

Manorathapurani 

Peking edition (Otani) 

Papaficasudani 

Pali Text Society edition 
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S sTog Palace 

SA Samyukta-āgama (T 99) 

SA? Samyukta-āgama (T 100) 

SA? Samyukta-agama (T 101) 

SHT Sanskrithandschriften aus den Turfan-Funden 
(7 Waldschmidt 1968) 

SN Samyutta-nikaya 

Spk Saratthappakasini 

Sv Sumangalavilasini 

T Taisho KIE edition (SAT Daizokyo Text Database) 

Vin Vinaya-pitaka 

VRI Vipassana Research Institute digital Burmese edition 
(Chatthasangayana) 


All Pali texts are based on Pali Text Society editions, also referred 
to as E*, unless otherwise noted. 
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Abstract 


In 1962 Chandrabhal Tripathi published a Sanskrit version of the 
first twenty-five sutras of the Nidana-samyukta of the Samyukta- 
agama. His edition is based mainly on the manuscript materials 
brought from Chinese Turkestan by the third German Turfan expe- 
dition led by Albert Grünwedel (December 1905 — April 1907). 
Tripāthī's work received a lot of attention, albeit not without criti- 
cism. Despite quite a few shortcomings, his edition still remains a 
valuable reference work for research into early Buddhism. More 
than half a century after Tripathr's publication, the circumstances 
are now substantially improved, and therefore we deem it necessary 
and feasible to re-edit the text by means of all known Sanskrit materi- 
als. In addition, Tripathr's reading of the manuscripts can be revised 
on the basis of digital images now available. Reconstructions of 
damaged passages can be adjusted according to the parallels and 
stock phrases unknown in Tripathr's time, and remaining lacunae 
can be filled in due to newly identified manuscript fragments. The 
new edition of the first twenty-five sūtras of the Nidana-samyukta in 
progress aims to bring Tripathr's edition up to date as far as possible. 
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I. General Remarks 


In 1904 Richard Pischel published the remnant of twenty-three fo- 
lios of a woodblock printing written in Sanskrit in a Turkestan Brah- 
mī script (see Pischel 1904; Nordturkistanische Brahmi, Typ b [Schrift- 
typus VI], Alphabet u, in Sander 1968: 182-183 with plates 29-41). They 
were among the manuscript finds brought from Idykutšari/Idikutšāhr 
(also called Xoéo/Qoéo, Gaochang #;&;) in Chinese Turkestan by the 
first German Turfan expedition led by Albert Grünwedel (November 
1902 — March 1903), and entrusted to Pischel for research purposes 
(Pischel 1904: 809). 

As Richard Pischel (1904: 809-810) correctly supposed, they contain 
texts from a Sanskrit Buddhist canon, namely seven sütras from the 
buddhabhasita section of the Samyukta-agama. It was Sylvain Levi 
who was able to identify the corresponding texts in the Za ahan jing ## 
bi] SRE (T 99) (Levi 1904), a Chinese translation of the Samyukta- 
agama carried out by Guņabhadra (GK3IBER[ EXE) and Baoyun FE in the 
fifth century. Since then, the number of Sanskrit fragments identified 
as belonging to the Samyukta-agama has increased considerably. Many 
of these fragments were restored by Ernst Waldschmidt in the 1950s 
and 1960s in Góttingen.! Also during this time Chandrabhal Tripathi 
published a Sanskrit version of two dozen sütras corresponding to 
the first twenty-five sūtras (sūtras 283—303 and 343—346) of the third 
chapter of the Chinese Samyukta-agama, i.e., the Nidana-samyukta or 
Zayin song #44, under Waldschmidt’s supervision: Fünfundzwanzig 














































































































! Cf. Waldschmidt's bibliography in Waldschmidt 1989: XV—XLI. 

? T99 at T II 79a-86c and 93b-125a. The thirty-nine sūtras of the thir- 
teenth scroll (sutras 304—342) do not belong to the third, but to the sec- 
ond chapter. On the structure and specific features of the Chinese 
Samyukta-agama, see Chung 2008: 20-25. 
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Sutras des Nidanasamyukta, Berlin 1962 (Sanskrittexte aus den Turfan- 
funden VII). 

The Chinese translation of the Samyukta-agama consists of 50 
scrolls (juan %) in total. The structure of this Agama is not com- 
pletely clear. We also do not know whether the sections were subdi- 
vided into subsections as is found in the Samyutta-nikaya, namely into 
five vaggas consisting of 56 samyuttas in total. The received Chinese 
Samyukta-agama presumably does not maintain the original form 
either, with regard to the number and order of the scrolls. We learn 
from passages in the Ksudraka-vastu of the Mūlasarvāstivāda Vinaya 
that the Samyukta-agama, which was in circulation amongst the Bud- 
dhists who passed down the Vinaya text, was divided into seven sec- 
tions (Chung 2008: 10—11, note 11). We can gather comparable infor- 
mation from passages in the Abhidharmakosopayika-tika and the 
Vastusamgrahani of the Yogacarabhumi. It would appear that the 
Samyukta-āgama extant in Chinese translation had a similar structure to 
the Samyukta-agama known in the Ksudraka-vastu of the Mülasarvästi- 
vada Vinaya, albeit not without differences. The fifth and sixth sec- 
tions, i.e., the Margavarga and the Buddhabhāsita sections are 
placed in the reverse order. Also the running headings Za ahan jing 
wu juan HSE AA AE and *buddhabhasitah (f$tFirēft) on the 
left of the front and/or back side of the woodblock printing men- 
tioned above might indicate that the *buddhabhasita section 1s not 
the sixth but fifth book/chapter within this woodblock printing.* But 












































> Reviewed by B. Pauly (Journal Asiatique, 252.1 [1964]: 132-133), P. 
Horsch (Asiatische Studien, 17 [1964]: 158), E. Conze (Journal of the 
American Oriental Society, 85.3 [1965]: 463-464, Sh. Bando (Ötani 
Gakuho, 59.1 [1979]: 50—64) and J.W. de Jong (Indo-Iranian Journal, 
10.23 [1967/1968]: 198-199 and id. 1974: 137—149). 

If that is indeed the case, then the use of the character juan # in this 
woodblock printing would be different from the traditional use for scroll 
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this by no means diminishes the importance of the extant Chinese 
Samyukta-āgama. 

As Tripāthī describes in the introduction to his thesis submitted 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at the University of Göttingen, 
he had significantly benefited from two preliminary studies by 
Waldschmidt. In one of these two articles, published in 1957 in the 
Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenländischen Gesellschaft (Wald- 
schmidt 1957a), Waldschmidt located the sūtras in the Chinese 
Samyukta-āgama corresponding to an incomplete, and in parts ex- 
tremely fragmentary, paper manuscript from Šorčug in Chinese Tur- 
kestan. This paper manuscript was written in Sanskrit in an earlier 
Turkestan Brahmi script (Frithe turkistanische Brahmi [Schrifttypus 
IV], Alphabet s, in Sander 1968: 181-182 with plates 29-41), with 
call number S 474 (= SHT 381) preserved at that time in the Seminar 
für Indologie of the University of Göttingen. It consists of 17 folios 
(folios 1, 3-5, 7-19) in total. Folios 2 and 6, containing sütra 4 and 
a good part of sutras 3, 5 and 9, are missing. Only a tiny piece of 
folio 3 is preserved. 

In that article Waldschmidt also reconstructed the first two sūtras 
and the beginning of the third sūtra on the basis of the first folio of 
the manuscript and an additional fragment of the same provenance 
written in a later Turkestan Brahmi script with call number S 401 (= 
SHT 158),° and he juxtaposed the reconstruction of the first two 
sutras with a German translation. In addition, he translated the first 





or fascicle intended as a counting unit. 

Now preserved in the Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin — Preußischer Kulturbesitz 
— Orientabteilung and the Museum für Asiatische Kunst (Berlin) with 
catalogue number SHT 381. On the physical appearance of the manu- 
script, see SHT I, p. 171 and Tripäthi 1962: 15. 

On the physical appearance of the fragment, see SHT I, p. 89 and 
Tripäthi 1962: 15. 
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four sūtras of the Zayin song SEI (sutras 283—286) into German. 
In the same year Waldschmidt (1957b) presented the second article 
in the Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies contain- 
ing the first half of the twenty-fifth sūtra of the Nidana-samyukta 
reconstructed on the basis of the last two fragmentary folios of S 474 
(= SHT 381) juxtaposed with a Pali parallel from the Ariguttara-nikaya 
(AN 8.76.1-29 at AN V 144,6-147,33). The article in question also 
includes an English translation of the corresponding portion of the 
Chinese version of the sutra. 

In this sense Tripathr's work, published five years later, in 1962, 
is in no small part based on the groundwork done by Waldschmidt. 
Tripathi was indeed entrusted by Waldschmidt himself with the edi- 
tion of the twenty-five sūtras and was able on his part to enlarge the 
material basis to a considerable extent (Tripāthī 1962: 15—19, Bongard- 
Levin et al. 1996: 16). Most of the additional fragments, however, 
stem from the fifth sūtra, i.e., the Vagaropama-sūtra, and many of 
them do not belong to a manuscript of the Samyukta-agama or of the 
Nidana-samyukta (Tripatht 1962: 80—82). This sūtra seems to have 
been most popular among Buddhists in Chinese Turkestan (Lévi 
1910: 436 and Waldschmidt 1957a: 377). As far as the material basis 
of the other sütras is concerned, there has been no substantial addi- 
tion to the principal manuscript SHT 381 studied previously by 
Waldschmidt in his two articles mentioned above. Apart from two 
folios containing sūtras 1-3 and 25, however, the other folios of the 
manuscript are far less fragmentary, and so Tripāthī could quite 
safely reconstruct sūtras 6-8 and 10-24 according to the Chinese 
translation and Pali parallels.’ The passages for the lacuna between 


























7 Waldschmidt furnished Tripathi with information about the Chinese ver- 
sion, especially where the Pali parallels deviate from the Sanskrit texts; 
cf. Tripathi 1962: 9, note 1. 
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Nidana-samyukta § 9.6 and $ 9.W (Tripāthī 1962: 122-123), which 
should be in the missing folio 6, cannot be completed yet because of 
the lack of new Sanskrit material. 

The Zayin song SEI 28 of the Samyukta-agama includes 207 
sutras (sūtras 283—489) according to the Taisho KIE edition. Apart 
from sütras 304-342 (see above note 2), the sütras in this section 
deal with the topic of dependent origination (pratityasamutpada). 
This section comprises, in addition to the Nagaropama-sitra (sūtra 
287), further well-known sūtras such as the *Nadakalapika- (sūtra 
288), Kumbhopama- (sūtra 292), Mahasunyatà- (sūtra 297) and 
Pratityasamutpadavibhanga-sutra (sūtra 298). Also the Acela- 
kasyapa- (sūtra 302), *Mahakosthila- (sutra 344), *Susima- (sūtra 
347), Dasabala- (sutra 348), Svagata- (sutra 349), Phalguna- (sūtra 
372) and Dharmacakrapravartana-sütra (sutra 379) belong to this 
chapter (Chung 2018: 115-116, 119—120 and 122-123). The first 
seven of the twelve sütras listed above are contained in Tripāthī's 
work. Against this backdrop Tripāthī's work received a lot of atten- 
tion, albeit not without criticism (Hirano 1964: 159, 161 and Hirano 
1973, de Jong 1967/1968: 198-199 and 1974: 137-149, Bando 1979: 
50-64, Bongard-Levin et al. 1996: 28-30). The main point of criticism 
concerns the reconstruction and treatment of two well-known sütras 
which continue to be of significant interest in the field of Buddhist 
studies, the Nagaropama- and the Pratityasamutpadavibhariga-sutra. 
Despite these and other shortcomings, his edition still remains a val- 
uable reference work for research into early Buddhism. 
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II. Purpose and Scope of the New Edition 


The obvious shortcomings of Tripatht’s work with regard to the 
Nagaropama-sütra, which were pointed out in the reviews men- 
tioned above, have already been remedied through the thorough 
study of the sūtra carried out by Gregory Bongard-Levin, Daniel 
Boucher, Takamichi Fukita and Klaus Wille and published in 1996 
as The Nagaropamasiitra, An Apotropaic Text from the Samyuktagama 
(Sanskrit-Texte aus dem buddhistischen Kanon: Neuentdeckungen 
und Neueditionen, 3; Sanskrit-Wörterbuch der buddhistischen Texte 
aus den Turfan-Funden, 6). This work, however, cannot serve as a 
prime example of how Tripathr's work might be improved as a whole 
because it is confined to a few sūtras — such as the Nagaropama-sütra, 
the Pratityasamutpädavibhanga-sutra and several other popular 
sūtras — which are recorded in a considerable number of manuscripts 
and inscriptions.* 

As far as the other sutras of the Nidana-samyukta published by 
Tripāthī are concerned, the condition of the Sanskrit materials has 
only marginally changed since then. Consequently, it still remains a 
difficult task to reach a satisfactory result unless a sūtra is fairly well 
preserved in the principal manuscript. Nonetheless, the current situ- 
ation is far better than in Tripathr's time. The ongoing projects of 
cataloguing and digitizing Sanskrit manuscripts preserved in Berlin, 
London, Paris and St. Petersburg since the 1960s have led to a con- 
siderable increase in the availability of those materials.? This pro- 
cess has been further enhanced by the emergence and publication of 
the new Agama manuscripts from Gilgit (Harrison and Hartmann 





* For a brief survey, see Chung 2008: 99-101, 107-110 and 122—123. 
? Fora comprehensive description of recent advances in Buddhist manu- 
script research, see Harrison and Hartmann 2014: 187—255. 
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2014: 137-155), and has even been strengthened through the grow- 
ing number of electronic texts available in repositories such as the Göt- 
tingen Register of Electronic Texts in Indian Languages (GRETIL).'? 
All these resources enable us to locate parallels and corresponding 
phrases with much less effort, as can be seen in the recent attempt to 
offer a new reconstruction of the introductory portion of the Sangiti- 
sutra (Chung and Wille 2018). 

Under these circumstances we deem it necessary and feasible to 
re-edit the first twenty-five sutras of the Nidana-samyukta by means 
of all known Sanskrit materials. Tripāthī's reading of the manuscripts 
can be revised on the basis of digital images now available on web- 
sites such as that of the International Dunhuang Project (IDP) of the 
British Library (BL),'' the Digitales Turfan-Archiv (DTA) of the 
Berlin-Brandenburgische Akademie der Wissenschaften (BBAW)'? 
and the Bibliotheque numerique Gallica of the Bibliotheque natio- 
nale de France (BnF).' In addition, Tripathi’s reconstruction of dam- 
aged passages can be adjusted according to parallels and stock 
phrases unknown at that time, and remaining lacunae can be filled in 
due to newly identified manuscript fragments. All in all, it seems 
high time to bring Tripāthī's edition up to date to the extent that this 
is possible. Admittedly, the increase in Sanskrit material and the 
growing knowledge of the phraseology of the Agama texts of the 
relevant textual tradition and an enhanced possibility to read specific 
lines of a manuscript more precisely do not necessarily lead to the 
resolution of a particular problem to a completely satisfactory de- 
gree. However, the improved circumstances may at least contribute 
to illustrating the types of problems which are to be solved. 





10 http://gretil.sub.uni-goettingen.de/gretil.htm. 


! http://idp.bl.uk/. 
? http://turfan.bbaw.de/dta/index.html. 
> http://gallica.bnf.fr/. 
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The physical appearance of the manuscript materials used by 
Tripathi for his edition was described in detail in his work (Tripāthī 
1962: 15-19). He also outlined the characteristics of the scripts and 
language of the manuscripts (Tripāthī 1962: 20-27). The descriptions 
of the additional fragments used in the forthcoming volume are to be 
found in the respective catalogue volumes referred to.!^ The forth- 
coming volume will include a new transliteration of all these frag- 
ments except for most of the Nagaropama-sütra.'? Following this, a 
concordance of the old and new catalogue numbers of the fragments 
used in both works is to be supplied in order to facilitate a comparison 
of our reading with that of Tripathi. 

The passage numbers given by Tripathi are kept in boldface. 
Where it seems necessary, additional divisions are made and indi- 
cated with numbers and/or letters in normal type. The reconstructed 
Sanskrit passages are juxtaposed with the corresponding Chinese 
portions in order to illustrate the relationship between the two ver- 
sions. The beginning of the preserved lines of the Sanskrit fragments 
are marked with the serial numbers of the folio sides and the line 
numbers in brackets. Irregular or missing sandhi as well as ortho- 
graphical or grammatical peculiarities are not pointed out, as a rule 
(cf. Tripāthī 1962: 20-27, Bernhard 1965: I 20-24, Schlingloff 1964: 
12-25). No attempt has been made to translate the texts of either the 
Chinese or the Sanskrit version. Instead a word index on the basis of 
our new edition is added at the end of the book. This work simply 
reflects the way things stand at the moment, and we hope that some- 
day we can present a further improved version along with a translation. 





^^ Jin-il Chung and Takamichi Fukita, A New Edition of the First 25 Sütras 
of the Nidānasamyukta (in preparation). 

Transliterations of Sanskrit fragments of the Vagaropama-sūtra are to 
be found in Tripathi 1962: 64-78, Nagaropama-sütra in Bongard-Levin 
et al. 1996: 38—75, and in the respective catalogue volumes referred to. 
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As mentioned at the outset, the importance of the Chinese Samyukta- 
agama is unquestionable, although the received collection presents 
several flaws. These include the structural disorder regarding the ar- 
rangement of the fascicles and/or chapters, as well as the loss of a 
certain number of sütras. Also omissions and confusions between 
characters due to graphic and/or phonetic similarities are not a rare 
phenomenon. In addition, we have observed a particular problem for 
which we have sought in vain a reasonable explanation in quite a 
few cases. 

For example, SA 293 at T II 83c15-16 reads: 


RER HAA RA AARRE BE GR: 
AD BBBRE + RE RE: Rm. 


whereas in the Nidana-samyukta § 11.5 it reads: 


dvayam idam samskrtam cāsamskr(ta)m (ta)tr(a) sam- 
skrtasyotpado "pi prajnäyate vyayo pi sthityanyathät- 
vam api e asamskrtasya naivotpadah prajndyate na vyayo na 
sthityanyathatvam.!* 


The whole passage is cited in the *Mahavibhasa, T 1545 at T XXVII 
198a10-13, where it reads: 


du 3248 32, < hh Bo RA E 9 —RRÀ—48 
Z5 BAZAEMT To BRERNT Tao: RAS 
iem Tino MB (Em Tāšu. 





Ip Lamotte 1970: 1163, note 1 just mentions on this: “le Tsa a han ... sub- 
divise le sthityanyathätva de l’original et pose ainsi quatre caractēres: 
utpāda, sthiti, anyathätva et vyaya.” 
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Or in brief, as paraphrased in the Yogācārabhūmi, T 1579 at T XXX 
7795c20-22: 


GRIEG IE 2: CLARA IPR ARR HR 
tE o 2A RAAT Ao —R Li SER 


A similar sentence is also known in a sūtra in the Chinese Ekottarika- 
agama, EA 3.15 at T II 607c14-15: 


AF PHB ta JR ÀG AM. RTA. 
Au PRE o Fo BUR o HOS MEA. 


This reads, according to the Anguttara-nikaya parallel, AN 3.47 at AN 
I 152,6-9: 


tin’ imani bhikkhave sankhatassa sankhatalakkhanani. 


katamani tini? uppādo pannäyati vayo pannayati thitassa 
annathattam pannayati. 


This passage is documented in several Abhidharma texts, for exam- 
ple in the Abhidharmakosavyakhya, Wogihara 1971 [1932—1936]: 
171,26-28:17 


sūtre trinimàni bhiksavah samskrtasya samskrtalaksaņāni. 
katamani trini. samskrtasya bhiksava utpādo ‘pi prajna- 
yate. vyayo DI prajfiayate. sthityanyathätvam api ti. 





17 Translated in Lamotte 1970: 1163, note 1: “Du conditionné il y a, ô 


moines, trois caractéres qui sont eux-mémes conditionnés. Quel sont 
ces trois? Du conditionné, la production est objet de connaissance; la 
disparition aussi est objet de connaissance; la durée-altération égale- 
ment." 
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It is also cited in the Prasannapadā!* and according to the Jnäna- 
prasthāna, T 1544 at T XXVI 926b20-21 and the *Mahavibhasa, T 
1545 at T XXVII 199c25-26, reads as follows: 


det BR, A Oh OH AM A Abel The 
ERfEK IRT T Ao. 


This statement is corroborated by the following sentences in the 
*Mahavibhasa, T 1545 at T XXVII 201a19-20: 


Au JESUS ZA AZLA AH: RRAN. 
and in the Yogācārabhūmi, T 1579 at T XXX 585c29-30: 


B] XE Ak ALEEROA AMAR TH fī ktē 
RIJE o eo — o» ZIER 


Thus, it is not easily explicable why the sentence in the Samyukta- 
agama lists four laksanas of the samskrta- and/or asamskrta-dharma, 
that is, Æ, f£, 5, Jf, instead of three. Étienne Lamotte (1970: 1163, 


note 1) does not seem to find it problematic, because he apparently 
understands sthity-anyathātva as a dvandva compound,” and regards 

















18 de La Vallée Poussin 1903-1913: 145,4-5: uktam hi bhagavatā trini- 
mäni bhiksavah samskrtasya samskrtalaksanani | samskrtasya bhiksava 
utpádo "pi prajfiayate | vyayo pi sthityanyathatvam api. 

Lamotte 1970: 1163, note 1: “Les sutra des Agama et des Nikäya posent 
trois caractéres des dharma conditionnés: production ou origine, 
disparition et durée-modification. ... La leçon pali thitassa (ou thitā- 
nam) afifíathattam “altération tandis qu'il(s) dure(nt)" s'oppose à la 
legon sanskrite sthityanyathatvam attestée par les sources précédentes 
et par un fragment d'Asie Centrale publié par L. de La Vallée Poussin 
... JRAS [Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society], 1913, p. 573". See also 
his translation of the Abhidharmakosavyakhya, Wogihara 1971 [1932— 
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the Pali version thitassa/thitanam annathattam as wrong: “le troi- 
siéme caractére thitassa annathattam est corrigé en sthity-anyathätva 
dans l Agama sanskrit correspondant" (Lamotte 1949: 36-37, note 
3). From that point of view, it is also conceivable that the Chinese 
translation kept the three /aksanas of the Sanskrit original, i.e., Æ, 
Wa, DR but later on the Chinese Buddhists became accustomed to 
the terms ^E, Er =, X and/or Æ, fr, WS expressing the four la- 
ksanas of the samskrta-dharmas” and interpreted the third /aksana ft 
= as a dvandva compound. As a side note, the Sanskrit equivalent of 
the four /aksanas of the samskrta-dharma (samskrtasya catvari la- 
ksanäni DU £318) are jāti, jarā, sthiti and anityatà according to the 
Abhidharmakosa?! (T 1558, trans. Xuanzang XC: Æ, fr, =, jāt; 
T 1559, trans. Paramärtha: Æ, #, fx, zz: Tibetan in D 4090 and P 
5591: skye ba, rga, gnas and mi rtag) and/or jati, jara, sthiti and nasa 
according to the Abhidharmadipa.? 

In the Samyukta-āgama we also come across passages which ob- 
viously seem to reflect a different understanding of specific passages. 
For example, a passage in the Nidana-samyukta $ 11.7 reads: 











































































































tatra bhiksavah ka<h> parini(r)vrtah anyatra? du<h>kham 
tam niruddham ... 





1936]: 171,26-28 quoted above. 

Cf. Dharmasresthin’s * Abhidharmahrdaya, T 1550 at T XXVIII 811b18-20: 
DI Et ATM. EFRR, EPERE., Cute ETE. DE 

DIENA, ERBE Misraka’s *Abhidharmahrdaya, T 1552 at T 

882b26-28: —UJHESTEHUVWH. EEF. EPERE., CEH FUE. 

DREIER, Gan DAC, 

Abhidharmakosa 11.45, Pradhan 1967: 75,17: laksanàni punar jātir jarā 

sthitir anityata. 

Abhidharmadipa 11.139, Jaini 1959: 104,1: jatih sthitir jara nasah sam- 

skrtankacatustayi (ed. °castatuyi); cf. Mitomo 2007: 399-400, note 302. 

Cf. Sanghabheda-vastu, Gnoli 1977: 1 159,19: °o nānyatra duhkham (Tib. 
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According to Lambert Schmithausen (1987: 152) this is to be under- 
stood in the following way: 


Wer ist da ins Nirvana eingegangen? [Niemand! Es gibt 
ja keine Person, die ins Nirvana eingehen könnte!] Es hat 
vielmehr nur das Leid aufgehört. 


The corresponding line in the Samyukta-ägama. SA 293 at T II 83c19- 
20, reads:*4 


BAT PT * GR A ERE o REIRE 
Mun-keat Choong (2004: 15) translates it as follows: 


What is it that ceases? It is any remaining suffering. If this 
ceases ... 


For these reasons, a critical comparison of the Sanskrit and Chinese 
versions forms an indispensable component of the work in progress. 
And this has already been proven enough times to be seen as an ap- 
propriate tool for a safe assessment and improvement of both ver- 
sions. 





gzhan med kyi sdug bsngal). On the meaning of anyatra in this context, 
cf. Edgerton 1953: 41, s.v. (1), de Jong 1976: 326-327 and Schmithau- 
sen 1987: 151-152. 
24 Presumably read anyatraduhkham (88:8) tam niruddham (EERIE) 
. instead of anyatra duhkham tam niruddham (v. anyatra yad 
duhkham tan niruddham) ... . Cf. the Srävakabhümi in Schmithausen 
1982: 468 [88 10c]: na cātra kas cit parinirvrto bhavati ... nānyatra yad 
duhkham tan niruddham ... and T 1579 at T XXX 477b12-13: IE FRE 
WEAR... MEA RA. 
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III. Future Perspectives 


The new edition of the first twenty-five sūtras of the Nidana- 
samyukta in progress will certainly not be completely new. We are 
quite aware of the tremendous work previously done by Wald- 
schmidt and Tripathi, even though ongoing research has revealed ma- 
jor shortcomings. Many problems will remain unsolved, partly due to 
lack of material, and partly because of lack of alternative ideas. It is not 
impossible that an unexpected find of a Samyukta-agama manuscript 
will contribute to the resolution of remaining problems in the near fu- 
ture. On the other hand, we have also learned that the discovery of a 
new manuscript often poses new problems and the already existing wit- 
nesses are in fact useful for the resolution of the new problems posed 
by the newly surfaced manuscript materials. Thus, once revised and up- 
dated on the basis of manuscript materials and parallel texts which were 
unknown to Tripathi, the edition in progress might serve as a solid basis 
for more thorough studies on the development of the whole Samyukta- 
agama, or at least of the whole Nidana-samyukta. 

It is not uncommon that passages are succinctly formulated and can 
only be safely understood after an intense search for similar passages 
and explanations in parallel texts. To give an example, this is the case 
for the simile of the pot (kumbhopama). The comparison of the rela- 
tionship between body (Kaya) and relics (sarīrāņi) to that between pot 
(kumbha) and potsherds (kapalani) in the Nidana-samyukta §§ 10,15-16 
and SN 12.51.18 at SN II 83,7-16 only becomes clear after a thorough 
comparison of the Sanskrit, Pali and Chinese versions, and the consul- 
tation of the following lines in the Cintamayr-bhumi of the Yogacara- 





?5 For a recent discussion on this passage, see Radich 2007: 502—507 [8 
4.1.2.2]. 
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bhūmi and the Abhisamācārika-dharma of the Mahasanghika-Lokottara- 
vada Vinaya: 


tadyatha kumbhe bhagne yah kumbha iti vadah so ’vahiyate 
| kapālavādah prädurbhavati. (Srävakabhümi Study Group 
2007: II 328,4-5) 


‘di Ita ste bum pa chag na bum pa zhes brjod pa gang yin 

pa de ni med par ’gyur la, gyo mor brjod pa ni 'byung ba 
lta bu’o. (D 4036, sems tsam, tshi 203a5 and P 5537, sems 
tsam, dzi 233b6) 


ASR: gz, RFS. (T1579 at T XXX 
362b20-21) 


aparena dani bhiksuņā mundavātapāņe (ms: munde?) 
pātram sthavitam ... vatamandalikaye ägacchiyanam 
bhümiyam patito bhinno kapālānām rāšim krtvā ... so 
dani ... vihārakam pravisto pasyati kapālikānām rāšim. 
(Karashima 2012: I 207 [§ 25.1]) 


FE AR SR o BFL P o HMR KS Hepa... BR 
WE «< ER — R R. (Karashima 2012: I 207 [8 25.1])*° 


We might intensify our work in this regard too, and hope that someday 
in the near future more Sanskrit materials will be discovered which 
can fill in the remaining gaps and answer our remaining questions. 





26 Cf also the Vyāvabhāsya, Sästri and Sukla 1942: 190 [8 4.1.16]: abhūt 
kumbho bhinnam kumbham anusocati bhinnasya kumbhasya kapālāni. 
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Abbreviations 
AN Anguttara-nikaya 
D Derge edition (Tohoku) 
EA Ekottarika-agama (T 125) 
P Peking edition (Otani) 
SA Samyukta-āgama (T 99) 
SHT Sanskrithandschriften aus den Turfanfunden 
(Waldschmidt 1965) 
SN Samyutta-nikaya 
T Taisho KIF edition 
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Abstract 


This contribution interprets and studies the Sanskrit Vidyasthäno- 
pama, a short discourse (sütra) or, as in some versions, a dharma- 
paryäya, in mixed prose and verse. To date there are not any other 
known versions ofthe Vidyasthanopama apart from those witnessed 
by Central Asian Sanskrit manuscripts of different provenances. By 
title and by genre, the Vidyasthanopama might have belonged to one 
ofthe Agamas, and it should have the same status as the other texts 
included in the main scroll to which it belongs. These texts are also 
featured in a listing oftitles probably functioning as a list of contents 
placed at the end of another scroll. The listing includes short dis- 
courses also found in the Samyukta-āgama and Samyutta-nikaya, 
along with, in the scroll, dhāraņīs. In Central Asia the Vidyasthano- 
pama is transmitted grouped with raksā texts in manuscripts that 
probably functioned as liturgical collections. In style, vocabulary 
and content, the Vidyasthanopama is congruent with the early dis- 
courses. Much of the prose and some of the verse have counterparts 
elsewhere in the early Buddhist Agamas/Nikäyas. Regardless of its 
possible inclusion in an Agama as a formal canonical collection, the 
Vidyasthanopama is “canonical’ in its own right as Buddhavacana, 
and could well have been transmitted independently, in a smaller, 
more portable collection, or in practical canons, liturgical and other- 
wise. This arouses methodological questions around the feasibility 
of assumptions about canonicity and scriptural authority being made 
exclusively based on Pali versions of discourses and the presence or 
absence of a particular discourse in the received Āgamas/Nikāyas. 
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Dedicated to the late Seishi Karashima, 
master of many vidyasthanas, 
in fond memory of 
his kindness and encouragement, 
his infectious enthusiasm, 
and our many wide-ranging discussions 
centred on sütras and manuscripts. 


I. Introduction* 


I present here a translation of a short discourse (sūtra) in mixed 
prose and verse, based primarily on Ernst Waldschmidt’s (1959: 3— 
8) edition of Sanskrit manuscripts from Central Asia (“Kleine Brahmi- 
Schriftrolle”).' To date the discourse is not known in any other ver- 
sions, whether in Pali or other Indic languages or in translations into 
Tibetan or Chinese, although further manuscript fragments have 
come to light in Central Asia. That is, the Central Asian Sanskrit 
manuscripts are the sole survivors and the sole witnesses of this dis- 
course. In style, vocabulary, and content, the text is congruent with 
the early discourses attributed to the Buddha, and indeed, much of 
the prose and a number of lines of verse, including one complete 
verse, have counterparts elsewhere in Buddhist canons. 


* This is a revised version of “A Discourse Comparing Different Types 
of Knowledge (Vidyasthanopamasütra)”, first published in Banjat Suchiva 
et al. (ed.), Visakha Puja — B.E. 2522 (1979) (Annual Publication of the 
Buddhist Association of Thailand), Bangkok: The Buddhist Association of 
Thailand Under Royal Patronage, 64—67. A French version appeared as 
“Un Discours comparant différentes sortes de connaissance (Vidyāsthāno- 
pamasütray", Linh-Son Publication d'études bouddhologiques (Institut 
de recherche bouddhique Linh-Son, Paris), 7 (mai, 1979): 15-20. 

! See also SHT I 499, pp. 218-219 (section II below). 
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Fragments ofthe discourse have been found at several sites along 
the Northern Silk Road, an area where the Sarvästiväda seems to 
have been the predominant Vinaya school (I usually use ‘Sarvasti- 
vada’ inclusively, in the sense of ‘broader Sarvastivada tradition’). 
All of the manuscripts are written in ink on paper; most were re- 
trieved by the Third Prussian Turfan Expedition in the second half 
of the first decade of the 1900s. 


II. Witnesses 


II.1 Manuscripts Consulted by E. Waldschmidt 
for his Edition of the Vidyasthanopama 
(“Kleine Brähmi-Schriftrolle”) 


Waldschmidt (1959) consulted the following manuscript fragments 
for his edition:? 


SHT I 499. A narrow scroll, only 6.4 cm wide, lettered on both sides 
in an elegant Brahmi script. It was torn in two but is complete. 
Together it contains six texts written in 90 lines on each side. The 
texts are as follows? 


Front 


1. Vidyāsthānopama-sūtra 





? The concordances published by Klaus Wille in From Birch bark to Dig- 


ital Data (Harrison and Hartmann 2014) and elsewhere have been im- 
mensely helpful to my understanding of the position of the Vidya- 
sthanopama in the Berlin, Paris, and London collections (Wille 2014 a, 
2014b and 2014c). See also Hartmann and Wille 1997. 

3 As Waldschmidt 1959: 2, note 1 observes, the designations front and 
back are arbitrary because in the state of the scroll it is impossible to 
know which is which. 
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2. Dhvajāgra-sūtra 

Back 

3. A dharani 

4. Mahämäyuri-hrdaya* 

5. Satya-sütra 

6. Introductory invocations à la dharani 


The title Vidyasthanopama-sütra opens a list of sūtras in fragment 
SHT I 364 (491?) (see below), which was found at Soréuq by the 
third Turfan expedition. It is probably a list of the contents placed at 
the end of a scroll giving titles followed by the line numbers.” The 
preserved titles are: 


V 

vidyasthanopamasütram 2 
[ve]macitrabandhanasütram 31 
dhvaļj |(ā)grasūtram 35 
adh[1]muktibalasütram 38 
candrama[n |(d)alasūtram 

R 


[ja]|yamnti[sütram] 


SHT I 364, SHT I 497, SHT I 499 and SHT IX 2210. Paper scrolls. 
This format is not generally met with but seems to have been com- 
mon for apotropäic texts. The narrow format allowed them to be rolled 
up and put into in a cylindrical container and worn on the body. SHT 





^ Waldschmidt 1959: 2 note 2 notes that both occurrences of the title have 
short u and i in -mayuri-. 

5 For the lists see Skilling 1997a: II 458-460. 

6 For a list of scrolls in the Turfan collections see Hartmann and Wille 
2010: 382-383. 
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I 499 is reproduced in Figures 1 and 2 below. The paper scroll is 
presently broken. The Vidyāsthānopamā starts from the right 
column of the part of the scroll seen in Figure 1 below, and it ends 
in the right column of the part of the scroll in Figure 2 (which shows 
the verso side). 


SHT I 366. From Kyzil, third Turfan expedition. Written in ink on 
paper; pustaka format, 4 lines on each side. Side A, Vidyasthano- 
pama-sütra; side B, Vagaropama-sūtra. 


SHT I 160a. From Rotküppelraum at Ming-ói, Third Turfan expedi- 
tion. Written in ink on paper, pustaka format, 6 lines on each side. 
Vidyasthanopama-sutra; unidentified canonical sutras, probably 
from Samyukta-agama; Angulimäla-sütra. 


SHT I 497. From Šorčug, Third Turfan expedition. Written in ink on 
paper; pustaka format, 2 lines with final colophon. 


II.2 New Fragments of the Vidyasthanopama 
(post-Waldschmidt's "Kleine Brahmi-Schrift- 
rolle") 


State Library, Berlin 


SHT IX 2210. From Soréuq, third Turfan expedition. Fragment of 
a paper scroll written in ink, North Turkestan Brahmi, 8.6 x 6.9 cm. 
Side A, fragment of final verses which might be from Vidyasthanopama- 
sutra or another sūtra or collection; side B, unidentified sūtra that 
contains the phrase tathāgatabala and ends with raksam bhavaftu]. 


British Library, London 
0r.15007/336v. Wille 2015: 100—101. From Yalduz Bagh, Jigda- 
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lik, and Kaya, near Kucha. Written on paper in North Turkestan 
Brahmi (Wille 2015: 13). 


Or.15009/83. Nagashima 2009: 153-154 and plate 95. This frag- 
ment on paper in North Turkestan Brahmi has a blank recto with 
four lines of text beginning on the verso after a blank space of about 
one half of the folio page. It opens with the full Srāvastī introduc- 
tion (nidäna), as does the Šorčug sūtra, but it differs in that it con- 
tinues with a stock opening in which the Fortunate One announces 
his intention to teach the Dharma, and gives the name of the dharma- 
paryaya. All that is preserved of the discourse proper is the opening 
line, utpādād va tathagatanam va. 


Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris 


Pelliot sanscrit bleu 375 r-v3. In v4 another sütra starts (not pub- 
lished, as far as I know). 


Pelliot sanscrit bleu 447A (not published, as far as I know). 


Pelliot sanscrit bleu 448A. Belongs to 447 (not published, as far as 
I know).’ 


The manuscripts in the Pelliot sanscrit collection are paper pustakas 
inscribed in ink in Northern Turkestan Brahmi from Duldur-aqur, 
Subaši (both in the Kučā oasis) and Dunhuang.* 

375 V gives fragments parallel to Waldschmidt 1959: §§ 9-13, R 
parallel to §§ 14 17. 447A gives fragments of Waldschmidt 1959: § 
8. 448A has fragments parallel to Waldschmidt 1959: §§ 6, 7, 8. 





I thank Klaus Wille for sending me his transcriptions (December 21*, 
2013). 

Pelliot sanscrit bleu is exclusively from Duldur-aqur (Jens-Uwe Hart- 
mann, email, November 2019). 
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II. Status ofthe Vidyasthanopama 


The Vidyāsthānopama is a sūtra, or, as in some versions, a dharma- 
paryäya, and it is composed in the classic sūtra style, opening with 
evam maya srutam and closing with aptamanaso te bhiksavo bha- 
gavato bhäsitam abhyanandam.’ By title and by genre, the Vidyā- 
sthanopama should have the same status as the other texts in the 
scroll or in the list of titles—which include short sūtras also found 
in the Samyukta-agama/Samyutta-nikaya along with, in the scroll, 
dharanis. The Vidyasthanopama might have belonged to one of the 
Agamas, but it is not found in either of the logical candidates, the 
two Chinese Samyukta-agamas.'° In Central Asia it is grouped with 
raksā texts in manuscripts that may well have been liturgical collec- 
tions. The word vidya means knowledge or science, but it can also 
mean, or substitute for, terms for incantations and spells (mantra, 
dharani, or raksā). The sūtra itself proclaims that it is the best of all 
vidyas that the Tathagatas teach: 


yac chrestam sarvavidyanam 

tad desayamti tathagatah. 

That which is the best of all varieties of knowledge 
Is what the Tathagatas teach. 


This vidya, the best of all forms of knowledge, is knowledge of the 
four truths, the signature teaching of all Buddhas and the heart of 
their teaching. One of the key verses in the Vidyasthanopama-sütra 





? The title is given at the conclusion of the scroll as a sūtra and in the 


formulaic opening passage as a -dharmaparyaya. 
1^ Or, although it seems to me less likely, it could have belonged to the 
lost Ekottarika-āgama of the Mūlasarvāstivādins. 
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is the four-line stanza that summarizes the four truths; it is found in 
Prakrit in India engraved on a stone slab from Guntupalle and in 
southern Vietnam it was engraved on a gold plate along with mantras. 
The verse occurs several times in Thai epigraphy. The stanza verse 
is embedded in a Sogdian text of homage to Avalokitesvara, an invo- 
cation for safety and well-being inscribed on a scroll (2.42 m x 0.29 
m, beginning incomplete, extant text 203 lines in length).'' The verse 
epitomizes the cardinal teaching of not only Sakyamuni but of all Bud- 
dhas of the three times, including Maitreya as seen in the Maitreya- 
vydkarana. The raksā status of this enduring verse merits further 
research. 

Is there anything unusual about this juxtaposition of canonical 
sutras with dharanis? I do not think so: I believe that the function of 
the compilations is not dogmatic or didactic, but rather that they are 
liturgical and spell collections to be recited for blessing, power, and 
protection. We see a similar bundling of texts in the Pali tradition of 
Thailand. Canonical texts, including the verse list ofthe 24 past Bud- 
dhas (which is thoroughly canonical for the Theravada tradition but 
thoroughly non-canonical for modern scholarship) are mixed with 
verses on the ten future Bodhisatta/Buddhas and their Bodhi trees, 
which are not found in any canon. The invocation of the Bodhisattas, 
the names of the Buddhas, protect and bring blessing and benefits. 
Often there is no clear line between canonical and liturgical. 

I believe that while the Vidyasthanopama-sütra is canonical in 
its own right as Buddhavacana, this does not mean that it would have 
to have been included in the formal great canons, the Agamas. In a 
few cases we meet the term muktaka, which seems to refer to texts 
that were transmitted independently, outside of the Agamas. Texts 
could also be transmitted in smaller and more portable collections or 





!! See Benveniste 1940: 113 (Texte 8, lines 161—165). 
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in practical canons, liturgical and otherwise. There are several pos- 
sibilities; this is a field where much painstaking research remains to 
be done.” 


IV. The Red Herrings of 
Authenticity and Canonicity 


My aim is to make this short text available and better known in 
English translation because I find the Vidyasthanopama interesting 
in its own right as an expression of early Buddhist attitudes towards 
knowledge and for the manner in which it integrates knowledge into 
the cosmological process. It contrasts worldly knowledge and the 
understanding of the four truths of the noble ones. And it adds to the 
clusters of discourses that have no Pali, or, in this case, other, parallels. 
These texts challenge the notions of authenticity and canonicity that 
were established by (mostly western) scholarship at the end of the 
nineteenth century and are still widely current. At that time, few 
Buddhist texts were available, and, by circumstances of history, the 
Pali canon rose to the fore as the arbiter of authentic Buddhism. The 
concept of authenticity was grounded on the idea that there were two 
canons, one in Pali, the other in Sanskrit. This idea was never accurate, 
and the discovery of increasing numbers of manuscripts in other 
languages such as Gandhari Prakrit or the Prakrit of the Sammitiya 
school further exposes the deficiency of this dual-track concept. 
Each school redacted its own Tripitaka in its own preferred language. 
The Pali redaction was one among equals: among canons in several 
Prakrits and Hybrid Sanskrits. It was never a question of ‘Pali or ...’. 





12 For a beginning see Skilling 2017. 
5 For arather different response to this situation, see Bingenheimer 2013. 
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The Pali canon is, however, the only complete canon to survive; 
the other canons are lost or only fragmentary. We do not, and we 
cannot, know whether a text like the Vidyasthanopama had counter- 
parts in the Sāmmitīya, Sarvastivada, Mūlasarvāstivāda, Mahasanghika, 
or Dharmaguptaka, canons, or those of still other schools. Buddhist 
texts were transmitted in multiple versions and canons, and it seems 
more sensible to recognize this scriptural pluralism rather than to 
adhere to a restrictive and ahistorical Palicentrism. The ideal balance 
would be to know whether or not a text was transmitted in the col- 
lections of all schools, a situation referred to by Vasubandhu as ‘re- 
cited by all the nikāyas”, or, if not, to know which schools transmit- 
ted it and which schools did not. But this would only be possible is 
all of the canons were intact and accessible. This may have been the 
case at the time of the compilation of the Vibhasas and of Vasu- 
bandhu and Bhäviveka. But today the aggregate of canons does not 
exist, and one sole collection, the Pali canon, survives. In the absence 
of the other canons, to question the authenticity of the Vidyasthano- 
pama-sūtra simply because it has no Pali counterpart makes no 
sense. It may have had counterparts in any of the canons that do not 
survive. 

Within each lineage, within each textual environment, the text 
would have been perfectly at home, perfectly authentic in its own 
right. The notion that a text must have a Pali counterpart to be au- 
thentic, that a text without any Pali counterpart is inauthentic, did 
not exist in early, or even pre-modern, India. It is a modern idea, 
developed during the nineteenth-century colonial encounter and 
elaborated up to the present. It developed by default because the Pali 
collection was the sole surviving canon, and because, when the Brit- 
ish colonized Lanka and Burma, it was this canon that the Oriental- 
ists encountered and studied. Over a thousand years before that, 
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however, Indian Buddhist scholars of the middle period had access 
to many more canons than we do today, and they compared different 
recensions and assessed the value of different traditions. There is no 
evidence that they were especially aware of the Pali collection, or 
that, ifthey were, that they accorded it any special status among the 
many canons. A prime example is the fourth-fifth-century scholar 
Vasubandhu, but it is evident that he inherited methodologies from 
the Vibhāsās and other earlier Indian traditions that are no longer 
available. Another example is the sixth-century Madhyamaka mas- 
ter Bhäviveka, whose commentary on the Tarkajvālā is the sole sur- 
viving source that cites passages from all eighteen schools to prove 
a point. The Indian orders and schools had a notion of textual plu- 
ralism that is noticeable by its absence in the Lankan Pali tradition. 
In terms of our present knowledge, we might take the Dhammapadas 
as an example: there are several dozen recensions of Dhammapadas, 
Dharmapadas and Udānavargas in Indic languages and in transla- 
tion. They differ in contents and arrangement. To say that among all 
these, the Pali Dhammapada is the sole authentic one is scarcely 
realistic and is not helpful for the understanding of the development 
of Buddhist textual and intellectual history. 


V. The Gist of the Vidyasthanopama 


The gist of the Vidyasthanopama-sütra is that as the world evolves 
various arts and sciences develop, particularly the sacred lore so 
highly valued at the time of the Buddha. In a broader context, arts 
and sciences (vidyāsthāna, karmasthāna, silpasthana) encompasses 
all forms of worldly skill and knowledge. These are important for 
aspirants on both the sravaka and bodhisatva paths. According to 
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Mūlasarvāstivāda texts like the ‘Avadana of Supriya and the Chapter 
on Division in the Sangha’, proficiency in the vidyasthana is natural 
to bodhisatvas:!* 


Itis the nature of things that bodhisatvas are proficient 
in the various arts, sciences, and skills. 


These skills include supernormal powers and yogic attainments but 
these are frequently overrated and taken as ends in themselves, and 
the sütra stresses that those who possess them are still caught in the 
round of cyclic existence (samsära) and hence they are still subject 
to suffering (duhkha): the teaching acts as an antidote for those who 
get bogged down in traditional religious practices or at certain levels 
of attainment. Such practices and attainments are conditioned, prod- 
ucts of the mind, and thus do not partake of the essence of religion; 
it is through the realization of the unconditioned Nirvana as taught 
by an awakened being, a Buddha, that one is freed from rebirth and 
suffering. The discourse therefore declares the realization ofthe four 
truths of the noble ones and of unconditioned Nirvana to be the most 
excellent of all varieties of knowledge. This has been stated differ- 
ently in another discourse: ? 


14 Sanghabheda-vastu in Gnoli 1978: II 30,ult: kušalā bhavanti bodhisattvās 
tesu tesu silpasthanakarmasthanesu; cf. the translation in Lenz 2003: 
98; Supriya-avadana, Divyavadana VIII in Cowell and Neil 1886: 109,20: 
dharmatā khalu kusala bodhisattvās tesu tesu silpasthanakarma- 
sthānesu, see translation by Rotman 2008: 203. Cf. also Cowell and 
Neil 1886: 100,5: sarvasilpajna (translation in Rotman 2008: 191). See 
also the Karunapundarika in Yamada 1968: I 111 with reference to 
Yamada 1968: II 375,14: vividhas ca vidyāsthānā loke prakasitah. 

5 MN1197,29: iti kho, bhikkhave, na yidam brahmacariyam lābhasakkāra- 
silokanisamsam, na silasampadanisamsam, na samādhisampadānisam- 
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This religious life, O monks, is not [to be lived] for sake 
of material gain, honour, or fame, nor for sake of perfec- 
tion in conduct or perfection in meditative attainments, 
nor yet for sake of knowledge and insight. O monks, it is 
the unshakeable liberation of mind that is the goal, the es- 
sence and the culmination of the religious life. 


VI. Translation 


‘Discourse on the Relative Value of the Varieties of Knowledge’!6 


This is what I have heard: once the Fortunate One was staying at 
Anathapindada’s garden in the Jeta Grove of Sravasti. There the 





sam, na fíanadassananisamsam. ya ca kho ayam, bhikkhave, akuppä ceto- 
vimutti — etad attham idam, bhikkhave, brahmacariyam, etam saram etam 
pariyosānan ti. Cf. the translation by Nāņamoli and Bodhi 1995: 290. 

Upama in the title of a Buddhist discourse usually refers to a simile 
found in the text itself. The present text does not contain any similes; 
rather, it compares or contrasts various forms of religious or supernor- 
mal knowledge with the insight that liberates individuals from samsara. 
I therefore prefer a root meaning of upa-mä, ‘to compare’: cf. Monier- 
Williams 1899: 203, s.v. upa-ma. Buddhist tradition mentions five types 
of knowledge (vidyasthana): logic (hetuvidya), grammar (sabdavidya), 
medicine (cikitsāvidyā), arts and crafts (silpakarmasthānavidyā), and 
inner science (adhyātmavidyā) (Mahāvyutpatti, ed. Sakaki 1916 [1998]: 
nos. 1554—1559); see Lessing and Wayman 1968: 72-81. Out of the first 
four “outer sciences’, the discourse mentions medicine and arts and crafts, 
along with other worldly sciences. These are contrasted with the inner 
science that leads to liberation from samsāra. For a study of the five, 
see Seyfort-Ruegg 1995. For a detailed treatment by Tibetan polymath 
Jamgön Kongtrul Lodró Tayé (1813-1899), see his Shes bya mtha’ yas 
pa i rgya mtsho, translated by Gyurme Dorje 2012: 73-439 (Part One). 
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Fortunate One addressed the monks:!” 

[^I will teach, O monks, the Dharma: good at the outset, good in 
the middle, good in the end, good in meaning, good in letter, and I 
will proclaim the complete, full, and pure holy life: that is, the Dharma- 
discourse on the Relative Value of the Varieties of Knowledge. 
Listen: give close and careful attention, and I will speak.” “Well indeed, 
O Fortunate One", the monks replied.] 

The Fortunate One said: 

“O Monks, whether Tathagatas appear [in the world] or not,'® the 
universe [cyclically] devolves and evolves.'? When the universe is 
in a state of devolution, sentient beings are, for the most part, reborn 
into the ‘Radiant’ family of deities.?" There they are visible, produced 


17 Waldschmidt 1959: 88 1-2 gives the Sravasti introduction in full and 
then goes straight into the discourse, utpādād va bhiksavah tathaga- 
tānām anutpādād va .... The fragmentary Or.15009/83 also gives the 
Sravasti introduction in full; this is followed by the adau kalyanam 
madhye kalyanam formula in which the Buddha announces the tile of 
the dharmaparyaya he is about to speak. 

This module is regularly employed to modify a main clause which pre- 
sents a natural law or truth that is valid independent of the Tathagatas. 
For Pali cf. SN II 25,18 and AN I 286,8: uppādā va (bhikkhave) tatha- 
gatanam anuppādā va tathagatanam. See Lamotte 1949 [1966]: I 157, 
note 1 and Skilling 2018. 

The devolution and evolution of the universe are mentioned in numer- 
ous canonical texts: see the Pali Agganna-sutta (DN 27 at DN III 80- 
98, translation in Gethin 2008: 116-128) and its various parallels in 
Sanskrit and in Tibetan and Chinese translation. Cf. Abhidharmakosa 
III, karika 97cd—98. See de La Vallée-Poussin 1926: II 204, note 2 for 
a ‘bibliographie sommaire’ (English translation in Lodrö Sangpo 2012: 
II 1267, note 989). The Vidyasthanopama-sütra is very close to the dis- 
course citation in the Kosabhäsya (Pradhan 1967: 186,19), but, although 
the vocabulary is the same, there are several differences in word order. 


?? Abhasvara-deva-nikaya. According to the Sarigiti-sutta, they are the second 
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by mind; their faculties are unimpaired and free of any defects, and 
they possess all their bodily parts. They are beautiful and they have 
lovely complexions. They feed on bliss and they live on bliss; they 
are self-luminous, and they course in space. They are long-lived, and 
they live on [like this] for a long stretch of time.?! [When the universe 
evolves, some of those sentient beings, owing to the exhaustion of 





2 


of three ‘places of happy birth’ (sukhupapatti): DN 33 at DN III 218,19, 
“There are beings who overflow with happiness, from time to time ex- 
claiming ‘Ah, such happiness! Ah, such joy!’, such as the Radiant Deities” 
(santa ... satta sukhena abhisannā parisannā paripūrā paripphuta. te kadaci 
karahaci udanam udanenti: aho sukham, aho sukhan ti, seyyathapi deva 
abhassara) and Udanavarga 30.49 (Sukha-varga) “We who cling to 
naught dwell truly content indeed: we shall live feeding on bliss as do 
the Radiant Deities” (susukham bata jivamo, yesam no nasti kincanam; 
pritibhaksa bhavisyamo, deva hy abhasvara yatha = Dhp 200 (Sukha- 
vagga; cf. also the Gandhari Dharmapada in Brough 1962: v 168a-b). 
This is another module, which occurs — with variants — in numerous texts. 
For Pali cf. DN 1 at DN 117 and 18, DN 24 at DN III 28, DN 27 at DN 
III 84 and AN 10.29 at AN V 60; for Sanskrit, Mahāvastu in Senart 
1882: 1 338,13. For Tibetan versions, see Otani catalogue no. 1021, reprint 
vol. 40, mdo, ke, 77a7 (Tshangs pa 'i dra ba’i mdo = Brahmajala-sütra); 
Otani catalogue no. 5595, reprint vol. 118, mgnon pa 7 bstan bcos, tu 
166b1 (= Up 3050) and tu 116b1 (Up 3007) (citations from the Brahma- 
jāla), and tu 219b4 (Up 3104) (parallel to the Agganna-sutta) in Samatha- 
deva’s Abhidharmakošopāyikā-tīkā; Otani catalogue. no. 967, reprint vol. 
39, mdo, shu 112b4 (Mngon par 'byung ba'i mdo — Abhiniskramana- 
sutra). My translation is indebted to Yasomitra’s commentary (Wogi- 
hara 1971 [1932—1936]: 339,9: drsya-rupatvad rūpiņah. upapādukatvān 
manomayäh. hasta-pada-tad-amguly-ady-upetatvat sarvamga-pratyam- 
gopetah. samagrendriyatvad avikalah. kana-vibhrant’ ādy-abhāvād 
ahinendriyah. darsaniya-samsthanatvat subhah. ramaniya-varnatvad 
varna-sthäyinah. ādity ādi-prabhā napeksatvat svayam-prabhah. karma- 


= es dE 


ksatvāt priti-bhaksah. prīty-āhārā iti paryayau). 
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their life-span, karma, or merit, pass away from the Radiant Family 
of Deities and are reborn as humans.”?] As the universe evolves, the 
arts and sciences? variously appear, for example: 


[The lore] 

Of mantras, incantations, and herbs 

Of magical practices and healing medicine, 

Of clairvoyance and [other] supernormal powers 
Such as are held to be knowledge and insight. 


But those [who know them] do not know the path 
That leads to the cessation of suffering (duhkha):** 
Unperturbed, as if immortal,” they wander bypaths 


Failing to perceive the way out [of samsdra].”° 


When, however, the Tathägatas, the worthy arhats, the truly and 
fully Awakened Ones appear in the world, having understood the 
mundane?! arts and sciences in all their variety, having realized the 
supermundane, 





22 


23 


24 


25 


26 
27 


Added following the Tibetan counterpart of the Agganna-sutta at Up 
3104, tu 220a1; compare the Sanskrit at Mahāvastu in Senart 1882: I 
338,13 and Pali DN 27 at DN III 84526. 

For sippatthäna in Pali sutta usage see the Mahadukkhakkhandha-sutta, 
MN 13 at MN 185,30; for kammatthāna see the Subha-sutta, MN 99 at 
MN II 197,19. 

Cf. Udanavarga 30.34d (Pasya-varga): duhkhopasamagaminam; SN V 
433,7: tafí ca maggam na jananti, dukkhupasamagaminam. 

Cf. Udänavarga 22.2b (Sruta-varga): caranti hy amarä iva; Th 276b: 
iriyanty amarā viyā. 

Cf. SN 36.3 at IV 205,21: anissaranadassino. 

Cf. Vaidya 1960: 163,11: yāni ca laukikāni silpasthāna-karmasthānāni, 
tani sarvāņi prajnaparamitam āgamya samsyandayati. ‘Mastery of the 
arts’, silpasthanani kausalam, is one of the twelve acts of the Buddha 
mentioned in the Ratnagotravibhāga 11.54 in Johnston 1950: 87,18. 
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They, the Tathägatas, proclaim 
The best of all varieties of knowledge. 


That is, “This is the truth of the noble ones regarding suffering, [this 
is the truth of the noble ones regarding the origin of suffering, this 
the truth of the noble ones regarding the cessation of suffering.] This 
is the truth of the noble ones regarding the practice that leads to the 
cessation of suffering’. 


This, the best of all varieties of knowledge, 

Is proclaimed by the Tathagatas. 

Some ascetics and some brahmans 

May know in all their variety 

[The lore] of mantras, incantations, and herbs 
Of magical practices and healing medicine, 

Of clairvoyance and [other] supernormal powers 
Such as are held to be knowledge and insight. 
But they do not know the path 

That leads to the cessation of suffering: 
Knowing not this path, unperturbed, as if immortal, they wan- 
der bypaths 

Failing to perceive the way out [of samsara]. 


But when the fully awakened Sambuddhas, 
The compassionate ones, appear in the world 
They proclaim the excellent Saddharma 
That dispels all suffering: 


[The realities of] suffering, the source of suffering, 
Of passing fully beyond suffering 

And the noble eightfold path, 

Auspicious, that leads to Nirvana.?? 





28 This verse is frequent in Pali texts, for example, SN 15.10 at SN II 185,23, 
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When this Dharma that dispels 

All suffering is taught, 

Those [who put it into practice] 

End unknowing through true knowledge 
And do not return to further existence.” 


Thus spoke the Fortunate One; the monks were content and they re- 
joiced in his teaching.*' 


The ‘Discourse on the Comparative Value of the Varieties of 


Knowledge’ is completed. 


raksam bhavatu! kutkättumsasya svaha'?! 





29 


30 


31 


Dhp 191, Th 1259, Thr 186, 193, 310 and 321, and in sixth-seventh cen- 
tury Pali inscriptions from U Thong and Nakhon Pathom in Thailand. It 
is found at Udānavarga 27.34 (variant in d) (Pasya-varga) and in Mūla- 
sarvastivada texts (for references see Skilling 1997b: 129-130. It is given 
in a Prakrit inscription on a slate tablet from Guntupalle, Andhra Pradesh: 
see Sharma 1988: 81-83 and Photo 30 and in a Prakrit inscription on a 
gold plate from Go Xoai, southern Vietnam (Skilling 1999 [= 2542]: 
171-178 and 2002: 171-172). 

Cf. Udanavarga 30.33d (Sukha-varga); Sutta-nipata (Maha-vagga, Dva- 
yatānupassanā-sutta) at Sn 733d and 743d: nāgacchanti punabbhavam. 
Stock ending; for Pali cf., for example, MN 2 at MN I 12,7: idam avoca 
bhagava. attamanā te bhikkhū bhagavato bhasitam abhinandun ti. 
This invocation of protection and concluding phrase with svahd are also 
placed at the end of the Satya-sūtra (Waldschmidt 1959: § 9) and the 
Mahamayuri-hrdaya (Waldschmidt 1959: §§ 63-64). For the protective 
formulas in the Turfan manuscripts, see Hartmann and Wille 2010: 383— 
385 (Appendix 11). 
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Figure 1. Manuscript SHT 1499 
(Depositum der Berlin-Brandenburgischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften in der Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin - Preußischer 
Kulturbesitz, Orientabteilung) 
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Figure 2. Manuscript SHT I 499 
(Depositum der Berlin-Brandenburgischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften in der Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin - Preußischer 
Kulturbesitz, Orientabteilung) 
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I gratefully acknowledge the kindness of Bhikkhu Pāsādika for his help and 
advice with the first published version, and the ready response of Klaus 
Wille in supplying information about post-Waldschmidt fragments of the 
sütra in Central Asian collections, which included sharing his unpublished 
transliterations from the Hoernle collection (London) and the Pelliot col- 
lection (Paris) (e-mail, December 21*, 2013). I am deeply grateful to Jens- 
Uwe Hartmann for his close reading and many corrections and suggestions, 
all sent with admirable promptness at the eleventh hour. I thank Adeline 
Woon (Wen Wanru W40) for her assistance in the preparation of the 
revised version, and Trent Walker for his help with the computer file. 


Abbreviations 
AN Anguttara-nikaya 
Dhp Dhammapada 
DN Digha-nikaya 
MN Majjhima-nikaya 
SHT Sanskrithandschriften aus den Turfanfunden 
SN Samyutta-nikaya 
Sn Sutta-nipāta 
Th Theragāthā 
Thī Therīgāthā 
Up Abhidharmakosopayika-tika 
Note 


Material in square brackets has been added by the translator. Refer- 
ences to Pali texts are to the editions of the Pali Text Society. Ref- 
erences to the Sanskrit Udānavarga are to Bernhard's (1965) edition. 
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Abstract 


In their quest to study the literary and doctrinal developments of the 
Agamas, present-day scholars strive to connect the few surviving 
collections with schools of early Buddhism. Apparently the ancient 
scholars who produced these collections did not share in this concern 
since they, although excellent editors with a superb understanding of 
the collections, deemed it unnecessary to classify them, if we are to 
judge by the examples that have come down to us. This seeming void 
stimulates modern academics to fill it in by ingenious hypotheses 
based on a wide range of suppositions. The literature written on the 
topic has become voluminous, without, however, reaching definite 
conclusions for each of the existing versions of the Sütra-pitaka, 
except for the canonical scriptures of the Theravädins. Less intense 
have been attempts at assessing the heuristic value of a school 
ascription. What is the benefit of ascribing such a school name to a 
sūtra collection, when we neither understand its implications nor the 
complex processes leading to the formation of the collection? The 
situation reminds one of a huge puzzle for which only a few pieces 
are available. The surviving collections are such puzzle pieces, but 
they do not allow for reconstruction of their editorial history with any 
certainty. Nor do they tell us the degree to which school identities 
were involved in shaping them. With the exception of the Central 
Asian manuscripts, it is difficult to locate collections in time and 
place, and thus regional developments tend to be neglected. For the 
various versions of the Samyukta-agama the challenge is even greater, 
since disregarding the Pali Samyutta-nikaya it leaves us with the 
problematic and much-debated Sarvastivada versus Mūlasarvāstivāda 
distinction. Colophons are no help, since those of the sūtras do not 
mention schools, and in the rare cases where school names are men- 
tioned, it is next to impossible to determine their exact meaning and 
reference. 
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I. The Problem 


It is no overstatement to say that the editorial history ofthe canonical 
collections is still poorly understood. We know nothing of the time 
and place where such collections were assembled, little about the 
editorial criteria applied to the selection or their authority, and hardly 
anything about their further transmission. Nor do we know what it 
meant when a person or a monastery used a specific edition, i.e. 
whether a kind of identity was linked to or confirmed by the use of 
a specific collection. Equally difficult is the notion of Indian Bud- 
dhist schools or sects. This does not simplify any attempts at relating 
schools with collections. Although the collections themselves do not 
inform us about their relation to a school, a fact that makes it ques- 
tionable from the outset whether their users considered it relevant, 
scholars devote time and talent to supplying this information and 
ascribing the few surviving examples to certain sects or schools. 
This quest for ‘school affiliation’ concerns also the various versions 
of the Samyukta-āgama; here it is basically a problem of the dif- 
ferentiation between Sarvastivada and Mūlasarvāstivāda versions. 
Years ago Enomoto Fumio FRA IE, in his seminal paper, ““Müla- 
sarvastivadin’ and ‘Sarvastivadin’” (2000), discussed the problems 
surrounding these two terms and reached the conclusion that there 
was considerably less difference between the two groups than previ- 
ously assumed by scholars, not least by himself. Several times I ex- 
pressed grave doubts about the heuristic value of terms like Sarvasti- 
vada and Mülasarvästiväda with regard to texts from the Sūtrapitaka, 
and I repeat such a statement here since it summarizes my concerns 
(Hartmann 2014: 140-141): ! 

















1 Cf also Chung 2008: 11, note 14, and the very apposite remarks in Skilling 


2002: 374-376. 
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First of all, we do not know the exact reference, the range, 
and the connotations of the distinction between the terms 
Sarvastivada and Mulasarvastivada, and this problem is 
not remedied by combining the two. Second, even if such 
a distinction was meaningful with regard to, e.g., Vinaya 
texts, we do not know if it was ever applied to Agama 
texts, since the two terms never appear in the colophons. 
What then do they denote in present usage apart from the 
underlying implication that an Agama text thus referred 
to is in Sanskrit and follows certain conventions in the 
diction and the stock phrases? 


We do not fully understand what it meant to ‘belong’ to an Indian 
Buddhist school at a given time, and this impedes our understanding 
of the functional aspects of the literature created and transmitted by 
members of such schools. Desperately little of this literature, which 
once must have been astoundingly voluminous, has survived in its 
original language or in translations. We are not even in a position to 
identify all the schools that once had their own literature, much less 
to guess its extent Disregarding the Samyutta-nikdya in Pali, the 
school affiliation of which should be considered as settled since we 
know the history of its transmission, the other versions of a full- 
fledged Samyukta-agama seem all to go back to already-Sanskri- 
tized versions. Therefore, the following observations will be limited 
to canonical literature in Sanskrit, which amounts to a reappraisal of 
the much-debated question of the Sarvastivada/Mulasarvastivada 
distinction. 





? There are unexpected discoveries as, for instance, Dragomir Dimitrov's 


find of (parts of) a possible Sāmmitīya Dīrgha-āgama, cf. Skilling 2016: 
15—16, or the unknown Sanskrit version of a Dasottara-sütra, cf. Hart- 
mann 2018. 
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II. Search for the Diction 


In this context it may be useful to recall a symposium held in 
Göttingen in 1982, which was devoted to reflections on the school 
affiliation of texts of what at that time was called the "Hīnayāna 
literature’ — today one would probably prefer the term ‘literature of 
the early schools’ (Bechert 1985). In order to illustrate certain 
aspects of, and the reason for the strong interest in, this question, I 
will briefly explain the background of my own contribution on the 
Avadanasataka (Hartmann 1985). Heinz Bechert suggested this 
topic to me as a staff member of the Turfan dictionary, and its pur- 
pose was to identify the school affiliation of the Avadanasataka, a 
collection of a hundred avadāna stories in Sanskrit. These stories are 
not famous for their poetic embellishments; on the contrary, their 
wording is fairly simple, containing a lot of stock phrases adopted 
from the canonical texts. What was the reason for the interest in the 
school affiliation of this collection? Originally the Turfan dictionary 
had been conceived by Bechert’s predecessor Ernst Waldschmidt as 
a dictionary only of the canonical sutras edited by him and his 
disciples. This was a well-defined corpus, but when the dictionary 
became a full-size Academy project, its scope was extended to 
include all of the Buddhist texts found in the cave monasteries along 
the northern route of the Silk Road in Central Asia, which were 
mostly edited by the Göttingen school of scholars. Soon, however, 
it became obvious that the inclusion of a single fragment of lengthy 
poetical works like Asvaghosa’s Buddhacarita or of a Mahayana 
sutra like the Saddharmapundarika rendered the contents of the 
dictionary rather disparate. Therefore, such genres were excluded, 
and in order to deal with a homogeneous and fairly well-attested 
corpus, the scope was confined to texts that were supposed to belong 
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to the Sarvastivada school. To indicate this, the title ‘Sanskrit Diction- 
ary of the Buddhist Texts from the Turfan Finds’ was supplemented 
with the subtitle ‘and of the Canonical Literature of the Sarvastivada 
School’ (Bechert, Róhrborn and Hartmann 19732017). 

One of the main characteristics of the manuscripts from the Silk 
Road is their extremely fragmented state. This makes it practically 
impossible to reconstruct complete texts and, as a secondary problem, 
their specific diction. When scholars considered ways to improve this 
state of affairs, one possible solution seemed to be the inclusion of 
closely related texts found outside Central Asia. Waldschmidt’s 
earlier editions contain many examples of how he filled gaps in his 
Central Asian texts with corresponding text blocks from other ver- 
sions, based either on Chinese and Tibetan parallels from the Müla- 
sarvastivada Vinaya or on Sanskrit parallels from the Divyavadana 
and the Avadānašataka.* However, this approach entailed the risk of 
an unintended conflation with textual traditions that did not belong 
to the same recension. Measures had to be taken against this danger, 
and the analysis and comparison of the countless stock phrases 
contained in the texts seemed a promising approach to isolating dif- 
ferent versions. 

At that time, scholars had long become aware of certain regular 
differences between texts found along the Silk Road and those 
coming from, e.g., the area of Greater Gandhara, especially from 
Gilgit. One of the fundamental contributions to the study of such 
differences was Georg von Simson’s analysis of the diction of some 
sutras in the Buddhist Sanskrit canon (von Simson 1965). He used 
the editions of canonical texts from Central Asia as his point of 
departure, and was able to show that many of the formal differences 
were regular and therefore characteristic of the region. To give a few 
examples: Best known, perhaps, is the formula for movement from 





3 Cf. Edgerton 1952: 191. 
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one place to another (von Simson 1977).* In the texts from the Silk 
Road this is usually expressed with the perfect ofthe verb upa-gam 
(e.g., yena bhagavams tenopajagāma), continued with upetya, the 
absolutive of upa-i; in texts from outside Central Asia the perfect 
participle of the verb upa-sam-kram is employed (yena bhagavams 
tenopasamkrantah), continued with its absolutive upasamkramya. 
In this case, a synonym is combined with a different form of the past 
tense of the verb. Examples of regional preferences for different forms 
of the same word would be the adjective aptamanas/ättamanas and 
the noun parisad/parsad; while the Central Asian texts prefer apta- 
manas and parisad, others use exclusively āttamanas and parsad. 
Compounding versus separation is illustrated by bhagavatpadau 
(Central Asian) against bhagavatah pädau; preference for perfect 
versus present tense by gatha babhase (Central Asian) against gatha 
bhäsate; different case by kasmäd dhetoh (Central Asian) against 
kasya hetoh. Names may differ as, e.g., Srainyo Bimbasära (Central 
Asian) against Sremyo Bimbisära, Krakasunda (Central Asian) against 
Krakucchanda, or Lokeccha (Central Asian) against Lohitya? All 
these variations occur with a very high degree of regularity, and they 





^ However, he already noted irregularities, explaining the formula with 


upe as an innovation of the Sarvastivadins applied only in Sūtra texts, 
and not adopted by the editors of the Vinaya. He drew the conclusion: 
“Aus diesen Befunden ergibt sich also mit aller Deutlichkeit, dass die 
Fassung der Phrase für sich genommen noch keine Aussage über die 
Zugehörigkeit eines Textes zur Sekte der Sarvastivadin oder Müla- 
sarvastivadin erlaubt" (von Simson 1977: 485; “These findings show very 
clearly that the version of a phrase as such does not allow a statement 
about the affiliation of a text to the sect of the Sarvastivadins or the 
Mūlasarvāstivādins”). 

The study of such differences continues; for a recent observation see 
von Hinüber 2018: 288 (kim manyadhve bhiksavah in Mūlasarvāstivāda 
texts against syat khalu vo bhiksavo in those ascribed to the Sarvästi- 
vada). 
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came to be explained as differences between two schools, in this 
case between Sarvastivada and Mülasarvästiväda. 

Such differences were used for assessing the school affiliation of 
the Avadanasataka in order to answer the question of whether it 
made sense to include this work among the non-Central-Asian 
Sarvastivada texts to be utilized for the Turfan dictionary. As can be 
seen from the dictionary, the answer was negative. However, it 
should be noted here that the manuscripts of the Avadanasataka 
contain no reference whatsoever to either Sarvastivada or Mülasar- 
vastivada. The assessment of the school affiliation was based solely 
on the variations in the wording; in 1982 I did not challenge the 
meaningfulness of this approach, nor was I able to consider all its 
implicit presuppositions. 


III. School Ascription in Central Asia 


What was the reason for confidently ascribing the canonical texts 
found at the Northern Silk Route in Central Asia to the school of the 
Sarvastivadins? Based on a comparison with Chinese translations, 
scholars observed that the Vinaya texts transmitted there, and especially 
the Prātimoksa-sūtra, mostly corresponded to those versions that 
were classified as Sarvastivada in the titles of their Chinese transla- 
tion (but possibly not in the underlying originals). This insight led 
to the assumption that the monks and their monasteries belonged to 
the school of the Sarvastivada, and based on this hypothesis it 
became reasonable to extend the findings gained from the Vinaya to 
the other canonical texts preserved and transmitted in the same mon- 
asteries.° On the other hand, one could notice that the differences in 





6 Paul Harrison draws attention to a similar situation in Bamiyan where 
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the realm of Vinaya texts were much more pronounced than those in 
the Sūtrapitaka and that they were not confined to the wording, but 
also involved structural discrepancies. Obviously, this procedure 
necessitated at least two presuppositions: first, that it was possible 
to transfer an observation made for one Agama without further cor- 
roboration to another, and second, that Sarvastivadins and Mūla- 
sarvastivadins transmitted distinctly different Sütrapitakas. 

Both assumptions are difficult to establish and need to be ques- 
tioned. First of all, it is notable that the bhiksus of old were appar- 
ently much less obsessed with the question of school affiliation, 
when they transmitted their Tripitaka(s), than we are now. No Central 
Asian manuscript, and not even one of a Vinaya text, preserves a 
reference to a school.’ However, in Central Asia there are manu- 
scripts of Vinaya texts of both the Sarvastivada and the Mülasarväs- 
tivada Vinaya tradition. This suggests that the monks were aware of 
the distinction or, at least, of a distinction. Even more irritating, von 
Simson’s studies on the Sarvāstivāda Prātimoksa-sūtra and those of 
other scholars on various other Vinaya texts revealed that there were 
manuscripts representing all sorts of intermediary versions, some- 
times to the degree that fragments could not be reliably ascribed to 
one or the other tradition. This is particularly manifest in the strange 
Pratimoksa-sütra fragments published separately by von Simson 
(1997), which seem to follow the order of the Sarvastivada version, 





the fragments of the Prātimoksa-sūtra of the Mahasanghika-Lokottara- 
vadins suggest a corresponding environment (communication during 
the discussion at the conference). 

As far as I can see there is only one case where a school (and a language) 
is mentioned in the text itself, and this is the transmission of texts of the 
Mahasanghika-Lokottaravadins in Nepal; cf. Skilling 2010: 9. Interestingly, 
these are Vinaya texts. For school names in colophons see below. 
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while their language is much closer to that of the Mahasanghika- 
Lokottaravadins. In other words, the more we see, the more the picture 
becomes blurred. This indicates two important problems that are 
generally neglected, namely the processes and numbers, i.e. editorial 
processes and numbers of manuscripts. 

Here it is instructive to take the Dirgha-agama as an example, 
since there are sizable Sanskrit remains from two different regions. 
It was transmitted in Central Asia and in the area of Gilgit. In the 
case of Gilgit, we are dealing with a single manuscript for recon- 
structing a version. Therefore this manuscript tends to be essential- 
ized as ‘the’ Dirgha-agama of the school and the region. While it is 
possible, even likely, that this holds true for the eighth or ninth 
centuries when the manuscript was produced, it does not allow us to 
assume that this version had been transmitted unchanged throughout 
the earlier centuries. Quite the opposite: the connection between a 
version of a text or a section found in a Gandhari scroll and its counter- 
part in a late Sanskrit manuscript must be visualized as an ongoing 
process of editorial changes, subject to all sorts of modifications and 
adaptations with regard to language, structure and contents. If we 
had all the manuscripts between the early versions and the late ones, 
they would probably fill many libraries — and most likely they would 
present a rather perplexing picture of all kinds of intermediary stages 
that defy any attempt at ascribing a definite school affiliation to them. 

The Dīrgha-āgama transmitted in Central Asia corresponds so 
closely to the Gilgit version that it is tempting to consider it identical, 
at least with regard to structure and contents.® The only differences 
seem to occur on the level of its wording, as already described above. 
Again, this appeared to represent a clear-cut case of a Sarvastivada/ 
Mūlasarvāstivāda distinction. The Gilgit manuscript and the Central 





* As far as the fragments permit a reconstruction, cf. Hartmann 1991. 
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Asian fragments are dated to roughly the same time. Judging from 
their script, some Central Asian Dirgha-agama manuscripts are slightly 
older, perhaps dating to the 6th century or even slightly earlier. In a 
very few cases they overlap with later fragments preserving the same 
passage, allowing for comparison. There are a few instances where 
the older manuscripts preserve a wording that appears more Middle 
Indian than the wording contained in the younger manuscripts.’ In a 
fragment from the Mahagovinda-sütra the word modamah occurs as 
1.pl. of the root mud, i.e. in a Parasmaipada form. In a later fragment 
one finds //mahe, surely to be reconstructed to (moda)mahe, in other 
words to the corresponding Atmanepada form. One finds in a very 
similar case the form lapsyāmi as 1.sg. of the future of the root labh 
in an older manuscript of the Dasottara-sütra against the Atmane- 
pada form /apsye in the corresponding place in a younger manu- 
script. The Parasmaipada forms in the earlier manuscripts probably 
reflect an initial attempt towards Sanskritization of the underlying 
Prakrit version. If we assume that the younger manuscripts belong to 
the same transmission, it becomes very likely that editors replaced 
such forms of the older manuscripts because they were considered 
incorrect in view of the standard formation of those roots in classical 
Sanskrit. The Mahāvadāna-sūtra reveals another example: In section 
4a.l an earlier manuscript (catalogue no. SHT 652) preserves the 
ablative construction tusita devanikāyā cutva; both ablatives and the 
form of the absolute are corrected to tusitad devanikāyāc cyavitva in 
the younger manuscripts (Fukita 2003: 52). It should be added that 
all the manuscripts in question are made of paper and definitely 
written in Central Asia itself. 





? For the following three examples cf. Hartmann 1991: 31-32. 
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IV. Problems of the Vinaya Texts 


The evidence, though extremely thin, may throw light on the edi- 
torial processes. If the interpretation offered above is correct, the 
process was still ongoing when the texts reached Central Asia. Such 
a picture, however, suggests a possible alternative understanding of 
phenomena that we are used to explaining as school-specific distinc- 
tions. They may equally well represent regional differences due to 
local editorial measures,' and if so, the endeavor of distinguishing 
Sarvastivada from Mülasarvästiväda texts loses its foundation (cf. 
Skilling 2010: 9). Here I should repeat, as a precaution, that I am 
speaking solely about texts from the Sūtrapitaka, not about those 
from the Vinaya, since they may represent a rather different case. 
However, we should not lose sight of the complex and complicated 
developments within the Vinaya transmission, especially with regard 
to the Prātimoksa-sūtra. It starts already with a riddle, i.e., the 
singular Gandhari Vinaya manuscript from Bajaur with two different 
versions of the naihsargika-päcittiya section on each of its sides 
(Strauch 2014: 817-825). No less puzzling is the situation in Central 
Asia where so many manuscript fragments are available. I have 
already mentioned the strange Prātimoksa-sūtra published separately 
by Georg von Simson (2000: 2-15), but it is even more instructive 
to read the results of his magnum opus, the edition of all the other 
fragments. According to him the manuscripts constitute two ver- 
sions, A and B, where A represents an earlier and B a later editorial 
stage. All the manuscripts are later than the assumed split into two 
versions, which he tentatively dates in the fifth century. However, 
von Simson (2000: 3) was very careful: 





10 Cf. also the very apt observations in Skilling 1997a: 597, note 57. 
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Es lässt sich aber nicht ausschließen, dass es sich bei den 
beiden Versionen ursprünglich um lokale oder regionale 
Varianten gehandelt hat, die schon vor dem 5. Jahrhundert 
entstanden sind. (It cannot be excluded that the two 
versions originally represented local or regional variants 
that developed already before the fifth century.) 


The relation with the Mülasarvastivada Prātimoksa-sūtra is difficult 
to assess, he said further. Version B accords with the Mülasarvästi- 
väda text twice as often as version A, but there are enough corre- 
spondences of version A with the Mülasarvästiväda that (ibid., p. 14): 


die Annahme naheliegt, dass den Redaktoren beider Ver- 
sionen die Version der Mü. [Mülasarvästivädins] bekannt 
gewesen ist und sie nach Belieben bei ihr Anleihen 
machten. (the hypothesis suggests itself that the editors of 
both versions knew the text ofthe Mülasarvästivädins and 
drew from it ad libitum.) 


Another case in point is the strange Prātimoksa-sūtra represented in 
two manuscripts found in Khadaliq at the southern route of the Silk 
Road. In the words of Klaus Wille (2009: 50):!! 


As far as the school affiliation of the two manuscripts is 
concerned it is not certain to which recension they belong. 
The criteria for the assignment — the use of specific 
technical terms and the sequence of the rules — do not fit at 
all. As the word patayantika, a technical term for a certain 
group of rules, occurs several times in fragment 1.7 below, 
I first thought the text might belong to the Sarvastivadins, 





IL Cf now Nänatusita 2018. 
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since the term is specific for this school in their standard 
text. The term payattika is attested for the Mülasarvasti- 
vädins and pacittika for the Dharmaguptakas. Forthe Maha- 
samghika-Lokottaravadins päcattikä was known, but in a 
recently identified new manuscript of the Mahasamghika- 
Lokottaravadins (from Gilgit?) patayantika is found as 
well and also the text differs in the sequence of rules from 
the manuscript found in Tibet. Surprisingly the sequence 
of the pätayantikä rules of our manuscript A exactly 
follows the sequence of the Pali Patimokkha, and almost 
as close is the sequence of the Dharmaguptakas which 
differs only in some cases in one or two numbers. The 
choice of words of the manuscripts closely follows that of 
the Sarvastivadins respectively the Mülasarvästivädins. 


When speaking of the Prātimoksa-sūtra, one should not forget the 
nuns. In Central Asia very little is preserved of the Bhiksuniprati- 
moksa-sütra, but there is enough to realize that the manuscripts are 
fraught with the same problems. Instructive are two small fragments 
of a manuscript preserved in the Pelliot Collection in Paris published 
by Wille (1997). They contain text from the pātayantikā section, and 
again they present conflicting evidence. Wille found elements pointing 
in the direction of both the Dharmaguptakas and the Sarvastivadins. 
How should we understand all of this? Were the monks and nuns 
careless? Or were they simply indifferent towards the kind of 
questions that plague us? If so, what was their view of schools?!” 





12 For a case in the Theravada tradition cf. Kieffer-Pülz 2016. 
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V. The Case of the Udanavarga 


In order to connect Vinaya and Sūtra texts, mention should be made 
of a collection that draws from both. This is the Udanavarga, which 
is pertinent to the present question due to Schmithausen’s (1970) 
famous distinction of two different recensions. This was a sharp- 
sighted observation, and Franz Bernhard, the editor of the Udäna- 
varga, must have been rather disappointed when he realized what 
had escaped him during years of intense work on the countless 
fragments. The two recensions are usually understood as represent- 
ing those of the Sarvāstivāda and Mülasarvastivada.'? Based on this 
assumption, scholars tend to use those verses that are characteristic 
of one of the two recensions as some kind of index fossils in order 
to assess the school affiliation of other works where the same verses 
occur. Again, this logic might be questioned. If the recensional 
differences eventually go back to a regional differentiation, then 
they too lose any significance for distinguishing schools'* and such 
an understanding would much better explain the inhomogeneous 
transmission of the Udanavarga in Central Asia, where exemplars 
of both recensions existed side by side. Apparently the monks did 
not see any problem in using one or the other recension, which does 
not exactly speak in favor of any concern with school affiliation. Is 
it possible that we are so used to a petrified idea of a school or sect 
as an entity that must be clearly distinguishable from other schools 





13 Although Schmithausen generally subscribes to this idea, he is, as usual, 


very cautious in his conclusions, cf. Schmithausen 1970: 89, 110 and 
especially 112-113. Actually, as soon as the two recensions are uncou- 
pled from the question of school affiliation, all the conflicts in the 
evidence regarding the use of recension 2 in Sarvastivada texts disappear. 
14 Cf Skilling 2002: 375, Fukita 2003: xxi, note 2 and Chung 2008: 18. 
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or sects in every possible regard, and to the notion of text corpora 
being defined by clear-cut stemmatic relations, that we forget to ask 
the question whether the authors, editors and transmitters of those 
texts shared these notions and subscribed to the same concerns? If 
they did not, quite different scenarios become possible. In fact, we 
know very little about the actual transmission of texts, about the 
criteria and interests of those who edited and transmitted them, and 
about purpose and function of the resulting texts and collections. 


VI. School Names in Colophons 


One of my earlier statements—that apart from the Mahasanghika 
texts mentioned above (note 7), manuscripts never specify the 
school to which they belong or which has produced them—needs a 
small modification. In fact there are three examples where schools 
are mentioned, and it is helpful to ask just what the naming of the 
school means in each case. The first is a rather well-known example, 
a singular manuscript for various reasons, not least for its findspot. 
This is the so-called Bairam Ali manuscript that represents, as far as 
we know, one of the westernmost attestations of Buddhist literary 
presence. Archaeologists found it around 1966 in the vicinity of the 
present-day city of Merv in Turkmenistan,!> which goes back to an 
ancient settlement on the Silk Road. The manuscript consists of 
several parts; one section contains Vinaya texts and ends with a 
colophon: 





15 Cf. Vorobyova-Desyatovskaya 1999: 27: “It was indeed a lucky find: 
while levelling a field by a bulldozer, a small hill was removed and 
among the lumps of earth a shattered clay pitcher was discovered. 
Scattered on the earth were old coins, a statuette, and a sheaf of birch 
bark folios, stuck together and covered with unintelligible signs.” 
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likhavitam mitrasresthinā vinayadharena sarvvastivādinā 
atmahita(v3)parahitaya namo sarvvabuddhäna ||. 


This was first published by Margarita I. Vorobyova-Desyatovskaya 
in 1983 in Russian, then in English in 2000 in Manuscripta Orientalia 
(Vorobyova-Desyatovskaya 2000: 15, folio 81v2-3). In the same 
year Karashima Seishi FIB E published a short note on the Vinaya 
section in the Annual Report for the International Research Institute 
of Advanced Buddhology at Soka University, where he referred to a 
parallel in the Shisonglü (-F3&), the Chinese translation of the 
Vinaya of the Sarvästivädins. 16 In 2001 Shayne Clarke (2001: 92) 
noted some Mülasarvastivada features and reached the conclusion 
“that this text is very close to the Vinaya of the Mūlasarvāstivādins”. 
In 2015 Karashima and Vorobyova-Desyatovskaya used it for 
another brief assessment of the school affiliation of the manuscript, 
referring to, but not discussing, the conflicting evidence (Karashima 
and Vorobyova-Desyatovskaya 2015: 146). The last to treat the 
Vinaya section and advance its understanding was Oskar von Hinüber 
in 2017 (von Hinüber 2017: 50-53); he referred to Karashima and 
Clarke, but refrained from voicing his own opinion on the matter. In 
the case of this manuscript the evidence is simply too ambiguous to 
afford a clear understanding of the term Sarvästivädin. It is only 
possible to note that the context strongly suggests a relation with 
a/the Vinaya. 

There is a similar case in a much later manuscript, but without 
such a Vinaya connection. In his third report on Sanskrit manuscripts 
in Tibet, published in 1938, Rahula Sankrtyayana drew attention to 









































16 T 1435 at T XXIII 423b10-11; cf. Karashima 2000. 

U Fora translation of the colophon cf. von Hinüber 2017: 53: “Ordered to 
be copied (or: copied for his own sake) by the Vinaya expert Mitra- 
Sresthin, a Sarvastivadin, for the welfare of himself and others. Homage 
to all Buddhas.” 
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a work with the title Tridandamala that he had found in the library 
of sPos-khang Monastery (Sankrtyayana 1938: 157-160). He quoted 
from the beginning and the end of the manuscript including the 
colophon, and the latter preserved information on the author and his 
affiliation: 


samāptā ceyam tridandamala krtir acaryasthavirasvagho- 
sa(115a4)sya sakyabhiksoh sarvvāstivādino <mahā> vadinah. 


Finished is this Tridandamālā, a work of the teacher, the 
elder member of the order, ASvaghosa, the Sakya monk, 
follower of the Sarvastivada, the eloquent.!® 


The only one so far to comment on Sankrtyayana’s excerpts was Edward 
H. Johnston, whose interest in the text understandably focused on 
the question of its authorship. In 1939, only a year after the publi- 
cation of Sankrtyayana’s report, he published a short note in which 
he concluded that Asvaghosa had to be ruled out as the author of the 
text (Johnston 1939). Particular cause for distrust was yielded by the 
characterization of A$vaghosa as a sarvāstivādin, since Johnston 
(1939: 13) had suggested in his translation of the Buddhacarita “that 
the evidence, so far as it went, indicated that he was an adherent of 
one of the Mahasanghika sects.” In fact, ASvaghosa’s school affil- 
iation continues to be disputed, and Peter Skilling’s (1997a: 292-296) 
and Vincent Eltschinger’s (2012, 2013 and 2018) work on the sources 
of certain passages in the Buddhacarita indicates that Asvaghosa 
based (at least some of) his accounts on the textual transmission 
generally connected with the (Mūla-)Sarvāstivādins, whatever his 
dogmatic position may have been (Skilling 1997a: 295—296 and Yamabe 





'8 The word mahd is inserted below the line; the translation ‘eloquent’ is 
borrowed from Johnston’s 1928: 117 translation of the Saundarananda, 
but the exact meaning of mahavadin is not clear. 
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2003). In order to proceed a step further, it pays to take a closer look 
at the Tridandamala. For a number of reasons this is an extremely 
interesting text, but here it must suffice to clarify its structure and 
contents. 

It is clear that Indian Buddhist masters were aware of different 
versions of the canonical scriptures that were linked to specific 
schools. When dealing with the question of whether it is appropriate 
for monks to honor lay bodhisattvas, Bhaviveka in his Tarkajvala 
cites a number of examples from different text collections, usually 
giving the name of the collection (Sūtrapitaka, Vinayapitaka, Bodhi- 
sattvapitaka, Vidyadharapitaka, etc.) or the name of the text (Maha- 
prātihārya-sūtra, *Astavargiya, Dharmapada, etc.) and, most im- 
portantly, the name of the school (Mahäsänghika, Bhadrayäntya, 
Haimavata, etc.) (Skilling 1997b). Distinguishing the school affilia- 
tions here serves the purpose of highlighting doctrinal differences 
(or similarities). Bhaviveka is not interested in language or dialect 
or the kind of linguistic variations addressed above in connection 
with the Turfan dictionary. He is by no means the first to reveal 
knowledge of the canonical writings of other schools of early 
Buddhism; long before him, Vasubandhu (probably fourth century) 
showed a strong awareness of the differences between the Sūtra- 
pitakas of the various Sravaka schools. He knew very well that these 
schools used different arrangements of their canonical literature and 
made decisions about the inclusion or exclusion of certain sütras 
(Skilling 2010: 19; cf. also Skilling 2000: 328). Vasubandhu and 
Bhaviveka refer to existing schools only in the sense of distinct 
dogmatic traditions. Both were amazing scholars, and therefore it is 
all the more regrettable that neither of them has anything to say about 
differentiating between texts of the Sarvastivadins and the Müla- 
sarvastivadins. In his review of the present paper Skilling draws 
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attention to a possible, and even likely, consequence of their silence, 
when he says: “If those two masters of the scriptures do not bring up 
this point, did it have any relevance, and even reality, in the Indic 
Buddhism of their time?" 

Itis clearly related to the Tridandaka, a text or, rather, a collection 
of texts whose recitation the Buddha prescribes for ritual purposes 
in various places of the Mülasarvastivada Vinaya, e.g., during the 
funeral rites for a deceased monk.'? Various sources describe it as 
consisting of three parts (the tri-danda): first, a set of stanzas for the 
veneration of the Three Jewels, second, a sūtra spoken by the 
Buddha, and third, another set of stanzas for the dedication of the 
merit. Apparently, the Tridaņdamālā is a collection of representa- 
tives of this kind of ritual text. The texts contained within it fulfill 
the required structural division into three parts with two verse 
sections that frame a sūtra in the middle. Altogether it consists of 
forty such tripartite text units. As far as we are able to judge at the 
present moment,” the sütras are all culled from various parts of the 
Sūtrapitaka of either the Sarvastivadins or the Mūlasarvāstivādins — 
if this is a valid distinction - among them discourses like the Anityata- 
sutra, the Dharmacakrapravartana-sūtra, the Paramarthasunyata- 
sutra, the Pravarana-sütra and so on. Authorship by A$vaghosa was 
too hastily excluded by Johnston who, in any case, had nothing but 
Sankrtyayana's excerpts at his disposal. A look at the photographs 
would have electrified him, since the verse sections contain major 
selections from A$vaghosa's two epics, among them verses from those 





19 For this text cf. Schopen 1992: 32-34, note 62 = Schopen 1997: 231— 
233. 

20 Recently Matsuda Kazunobu KD) fīlfē noticed the enormous importance 
of the text and kindly invited me to join him in editing it. We were 
overwhelmed when we realized what it contained. 
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chapters ofthe Buddhacarita which have been lost in the single Sanskrit 
manuscript. Obviously, this explains why A$vaghosa's name came 
to be connected with the Tridandamala, but it does not explain the 
attribute sarvastivadin attached to him. It may refer to the source of 
the sūtra quotations or connect somehow with the monks or monas- 
teries who made use of the text, but again it seems impossible to 
determine whether the attribution is used in a general sense or more 
specifically, for instance in contradistinction to the term mülasar- 
vastivadin. 

Different from the early Buddhist masters, modern scholars are 
rather fond of using school ascriptions. This provokes various ques- 
tions. What exactly do we wish to convey when we use such terms, 
what precisely are their implications, and what becomes clearer to 
us when we, for instance, speak of a Mūlasarvāstivāda Samyukta- 
agama? Do we employ them as nothing more than empty formulas 
that sound well-informed and allow us to provide texts with labels? 
Rarely, if ever, is there a doctrinal background against which the 
term would express a meaningful distinction between different ideas 
or religious views. Provided that Sarvastivadins and Mülasarvästi- 
vadins used different Prātimoksa-sūtras and different formulas for 
their vinayakarmas, the respective ordination is never of any dis- 
cernible relevance in the context of the Sūtrapitaka. In most cases 
the two terms appear to be used to express regional differences, e.g., 
*Sarvastivada Samyukta-āgama” in the sense of the Samyukta-agama 
recension attested in Central Asia. Their combination, (Müla-)Sarvästi- 
vada, amounts to hardly more than an expression of the fact that the 
text is in Sanskrit and adopts certain phraseologies and modules in 
the stock phrases. 

Are there better terms? There should be, but I am at a loss to find 
them. Terms like ‘Gilgit Pratimoksa’ and ‘Central Asian Pratimoksa’, 
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as suggested by Skilling (2002: 375), serve a purpose only as long 
as we do not discover that there are several versions of, e.g., a 
Central-Asian Prätimoksa that are related, yet distinct, and therefore 
have to be differentiated. The problems that would result from the 
choice of regional designations are perfectly illustrated by the 
manuscripts of the Udanavarga found along the Silk Road, where a 
number of the ‘Central-Asian Udānavarga” manuscripts would either 
coincide with the ‘Gilgit Udānavarga” or come to be explained as 
Central-Asian only in the sense of being produced and found there, 
but otherwise foreign — a solution hardly more meaningful than the 
school ascription. 


The detailed comments of Bhikkhu Anālayo, Bhikkhuni Dhammadinnā and 
Peter Skilling, and the English corrections of Grace Ramswick led to a 
considerable number of improvements for which I am very grateful. 


Abbreviation 


T Taisho KIE edition 
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Abstract 


This article argues for the meaningfulness of distinguishing between 
Mülasarvastivada and Sarvastivada oral transmission lineages of 
Agama texts. It begins by taking up relevant observations by Hartmann 
(2020) and Enomoto (2000). This leads on to exploring the signifi- 
cance of the term nikāya and its relation to the recital of the monastic 
code of rules. Next the relationship in general between Vinaya and 
Agama texts comes into view, followed by an examination of differ- 
ences between Madhyama-āgama discourses and their parallels in 
quotations in Samathadeva’s Abhidharmakosopäyikä-tikä and in the 
Mülasarvästiväda Vinaya. A brief consideration of the term Thera- 
vada serves to provide an additional perspective on the question of 
oral transmission lineages vis-a-vis nikayas, and the apparent prove- 
nance of the Samyukta-agama (T 99) from Sri Lanka. The overall 
conclusions are that differences between the Madhyama-agama and 
the Samyukta-agama extant in Chinese translation point to distinct 
transmission lineages. The identification of such distinct transmission 
lineages makes it reasonable to employ the term Mūlasarvāstivāda 
to refer to the Samyukta-agama extant in Chinese translation as T 99, 
as its transmission lineage appears to be close to quotations in the 
Abhidharmakosopayika-tika and in the Mūlasarvāstivāda Vinaya. 
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I. Introduction 


The present paper was stimulated by reflections offered by Jens- 
Uwe Hartmann (2020) during the Samyukta-agama seminar held in 
Buenos Aires in October 2018, which also led me to reconsider the 
well-known contribution by Enomoto Fumio FE CHE (2000) on 
the topic of “Mülasarvästivädin and Sarvāstivādin”. In the course of 
my exploration, I argue in more detail the position I took during the 
seminar, which is that the distinction between Milasarvastivada and 
Sarvastivada is meaningful when employed for transmission lineages 
of Agama texts, in particular in relation to the Madhyama-agama (T 
26) and the Samyukta-agama (T 99). 

















II. Problems with the Term 
'Mulasarvastivada' 


Hartmann (2020: 362) expresses his "grave doubts about the heuris- 
tic value ofterms like Sarvastivada and Mülasarvästiväda with regard 
to texts from the Sütrapitaka", querying (p. 263): 


What then do they denote in present usage apart from the 
underlying implication that an Agama text thus referred to 
is in Sanskrit and follows certain conventions in the diction 
and the stock phrases? 


The tendency in previous scholarship to use the two terms to set 
apart bodies of texts based on formal differences in diction and stock 
phrases is indeed problematic. Hence Hartmann (2020: 371) is quite 
right in suggesting 
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a possible alternative understanding of phenomena that 
we are used to explaining as school-specific distinctions. 
They may equally well represent regional differences ... 


Directing attention to the impact of regional differences on diction 
and stock phrases is indeed commendable and meaningful. Yet, in 
my view it does not follow from this that, in relation to sūtra material, 
“the endeavor of distinguishing Sarvästiväda from Mülasarvastivada 
texts loses its foundation” (Hartmann 2020: 371). This would follow 
only if this distinction were just about conventions in diction and 
phrasing, which does not appear to be the case. 

I also venture to disagree with Hartmann (2020: 380) when he rea- 
sons that 


provided that Sarvastivadins and Mülasarvastivadins used 
different Pratimoksa-sutras and different formulas for their 
vinayakarmas, the respective ordination is never of any 
discernible relevance in the context of the Sütrapitaka. 


I contend that ordination tradition can be of relevance, since it tends 
to be related to distinct transmission lineages. Before exploring this in 
more detail, however, I first need to take up the seminal contribution 
by Enomoto (2000) on *Mülasarvastivadin and Sarvāstivādin”. 


III. Yijing & # and 
the Mülasarvastivada Vinaya 
Enomoto (2000: 239) prefaces his study with the following queries: 


are the Sarvastivadins and the Mülasarvastivadins really 
different? In other words, do the textual words ‘Sarvasti- 
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Here the employment of the term ‘sect’ as a reference to Buddhist 
nikayas seems problematic. In a survey of different nuances of the 
English term ‘sect’, the Oxford English Dictionary (1971: 361) offers 


vadin (Sarvastivada)’ and *Mülasarvastivadin (Mülasarvästi- 
vada)’ or their Tibetan and Chinese translations indicate dif- 
ferent sects? 


the following definition: 


a body of persons who unite in holding certain views 
differing from those of others who are recounted to be of 
the same religion; a party or school among the professors 
of a religion; sometimes applied spec. to parties that are 
regarded as heretical, or as least as deviating from the 
general tradition. 


However, as pointed out by Heinz Bechert (1982: 67—68),! 


the use of a rather inadequate translation for the term nikaya, 
i.e. "sect", has obscured the facts [just discussed]. A nikaya 
has nothing in common with a “sect” in the accepted 
understanding of this word, if used in the context of the 
history of Christianity. A nikaya is a group of monks who 
mutually acknowledge the validity of their upasampada, 
and consequently, if staying within the same simä, can 
commonly perform vinayakarmas. The early nikayas, 
therefore, represent groups of monks who had accepted 
identical interpretation[s] of the rules of vinaya. It was 





1 


Bechert 1973 still employed the term “sect”, which goes to show that 
the clarification he offers in his 1982 contribution required a rethinking 
of the terminology inherited from his predecessors. See also below note 
14 for the need to step out of this long-established type of terminology. 
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only in the course of subsequent developments that certain 
dogmatic opinions were associated with particular nikäyas 
... however, many nikāyas of Indian Buddhism remained 
communities defined on the ground of vinaya. 


In the same vein, Lambert Schmithausen (1987: 305) clarifies that 
his employment of the term “school” refers primarily to a monastic 
unit that recognizes the same canon, in particular the Vinaya, and 
not, or at least not primarily, to a group of followers of the same 
dogmatic position.” Again, Daniel Boucher (2005: 292 note 10) 
comments that 


the word “sect” is used among sociologists of religion to 
denote a movement that has broken from its parent body 
(the “church”) and remains in tension with it, often with 
overt hostility to existing social institutions with which 
the church has accommodated itself. Buddhist nikayas are 
monastic ordination lineages which overlap hardly, if at 
all, with such a definition. 


Keeping in mind the significance of nikayas as Vinaya ordination 
lineages is helpful for assessing a passage from the travel records of 
Yijing, the Nanhai jigui neifa zhuan Feier, in which the 
eventual translator of the Mülasarvastivada Vinaya into Chinese offers 
the following assessment:? 











“Den Begriff ‘Schule’ verstehe ich natürlich hier primär im Sinne einer 
monastischen Einheit, die ein- und dieselbe Fassung des Kanons, be- 
sonders des Vinaya, anerkennt, nicht oder jedenfalls nicht primár als 
Gruppe von Vertretern gleicher dogmatischer Positionen." 

> T2125 at T LIV 206c3. 
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ART AE JP AR RAR AR SL. 
However, the ‘Vinaya in Ten Recitations’ is also not of 
the Mülasarvastivada nikaya. 


Enomoto (2000: 243) considers this statement to imply that “the 
*Mülasarvastivada' sect does not exist apart from the ‘Sarvastivada’ 
sect." Now the ‘Vinaya in Ten Recitations’ (Shisong lü FME, T 1435), 
is clearly different from Yijing’s translation of the Mülasarvastivada 
Vinaya (or from the version of this Vinaya extant in Tibetan transla- 
tion).^ This leaves little ground for Enomoto (2000: 244) to conclude 


that 





























the Vinaya of the *Mülasarvastivada' sect translated by 
Yijing is nothing but the Vinaya of the ‘Sarvastivada’ sect. 


As already noted by Alexander Wynne (2008: 246), the formulation in 
the passage translated above rather shows that Yijing 


was aware of a Sarvastivada Vinaya that did not belong to 
the Mülasarvästivädin sect ... [his] statement, properly 
understood, provides no support for the identification of 
Sarvāstivādin and Mūlasarvāstivādin.* 





^ See the survey in Clarke 2015. 

5 The observation that the statement by Yijing in T 2125 implies that the 
‘Vinaya in Ten Recitations’ (T 1435) is not Mūlasarvāstivāda has already 
been made by Yao 2007 (I am indebted to the author for a summary of 
the article, as my inability to read Japanese prevents me from consulting 
it myself); see also Skilling 2002: 375, who comments that Enomoto's 
position in this respect “seems forced”. 
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IV. Sarvastivada and 
Mulasarvastivada Nikayas 


It seems to me that Yijing’s statement in the Nanhai jigui neifa 
zhuan can be understood better if we keep in mind that connotations 
carried by the term “sect” do not necessarily reflect what is implied 
by the corresponding term nikāya. Here the sharing of doctrinal be- 
liefs between Sarvastivadins and Mülasarvastivadins needs to be 
distinguished from ordination lineages. 

The same distinction might also provide a solution to the problem 
identified by Hartmann (2020), in that a doctrinal background (or 
regional preferences in diction and stock phrases) need not be the 
sole rationale for distinguishing Sarvastivadins and Mülasarvästi- 
vadins from each other. The distinction is first of all about nikayas 
as monastic communities with distinct ordination lineages. 

These might at times correspond to doctrinal differences and 
even to regional conventions in diction and stock phrases. But such 
differences and conventions are secondary derivatives of the phe- 
nomenon in question and not in themselves decisive. Instead, ordi- 
nation lineage is decisive. From the normative viewpoint of Vinaya 
law, monastics ordained according to the Mülasarvastivada Vinaya 
would not perform legal acts together with monastics ordained ac- 
cording to the Sarvastivada Vinaya (or any other Vinaya), however 
much they might be holding the same doctrinal view. 

The situation could perhaps be illustrated with the example of 
public prosecutors from different countries. Although this example 





6 The lack of relevance of differences in diction could be illustrated by 


the examples given by Pasadika 1994: 129 of quotations in Sarvasti- 
vada/Mulasarvastivada Abhidharma texts that exhibit variations in this 
respect, which obviously do not reflect doctrinal divergences. 
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involves secular law and a different time and place, inasmuch as the 
basic functioning of law is concerned, it might help to illustrate as- 
pects to be born in mind when evaluating the impact of ordination 
lineages on the oral transmission of texts in ancient India. 

Even though public prosecutors from different countries might 
hold the same political view, they are only able to take action in cases 
in their own respective country, not elsewhere. 

In order to take into account the issue of regional language vari- 
ations as well, the simile could be applied to prosecutors in different 
countries in Latin America. A prosecutor from Mexico, for example, 
will differ from a prosecutor from Argentina in the pronunciation of 
Spanish and the use of certain indigenous terms. Yet, just as with 
their respective political opinions, this is only a secondary aspect of 
the situation. What counts is the legal dimension. If someone born 
in Mexico should migrate to Argentina and become a prosecutor 
there, the legal sphere of action would now be within the confines 
of Argentina, no matter how much this prosecutor still speaks Span- 
ish with a Mexican accent and independent of any political opinion 
he or she may hold. 

Similarly, the question of nikaya affiliation is primarily a legal 
and an institutional one. Doctrinal opinions or the use of certain lin- 
guistic features are a result of that. Different nikayas can share doc- 
trinal opinions and linguistic usages; conversely, even within a sin- 
gle nikaya these can differ, especially if its members are spread over 
different regional areas. 


V. The Recital of the Code of Rules 


One of the legal acts to be undertaken regularly every fortnight is 
the recital of the code of rules (pratimoksa). The performing of such 
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recitation by a group of monastics requires having basically the same 
text as its foundation. Moreover, the concluding sections of the dif- 
ferent codes of the monastic rules enjoin that all of the assembled 
monastics should train in concord in these rules.’ This requires having 
the same rules. 

Substantial differences in sequence and formulation of the main 
rules will conflict with the harmonious carrying out of such recital 
and impede training in them in concord, thereby jeopardising the 
perception of intra-group homogeneity that is so crucial to the very 
continuation of the institution of textual transmission itself. 

A central purpose of the recitation of the code of rules is precisely 
to serve as an affirmation of communal harmony and institutional 
identity. In the words of Richard Gombrich (1988: 110), “the pati- 
mokkha ritual’s communal function ... was the one thing which held 
the Sangha together.” The recital of the code of rules shares this 
feature with group recitation in general. For example, the Sarigiti- 
sutta, in agreement with its Sanskrit fragment and Chinese Dirgha- 
agama parallels, accompanies a list of doctrinal terms and categories 
with an emphasis on the function of agreement on such a listing to 





7 Dharmaguptaka, T 1429 at T XXII 1022b11, Kāsyapīya, T 1460 at T XXIV 
665a19, Mahasanghika-Lokottaravada, Tatia 1975: 36,2, Mahisasaka, T 
1422 at T XXII 199c19, Mülasarvastivada, Schmidt 1989: 92,9 (fol. 37R, 
this part has been omitted by Banerjee 1977), Sarvastivada, von Simson 
2000: 258,9, and Theravada, Pruitt and Norman 2001: 110,9; see also 
Pachow 1955: 214 and Schmidt 1989: 34-35. 

Allon 2018: 234 reasons that “group recitation requires that the wording 
of the text and the arrangement of the textual units within a collection 
be fixed; otherwise you would have complete chaos ... a text — a sutra, 
verse or textual unit or a collection of them — 1s fixed as long as it 1s 
memorized, repeated and communally recited without being intention- 
ally changed, which of course allows for unintentional change." 
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ensure communal harmony.? Asanga Tilakaratne (2000: 175) explains 
that 


the fundamental purpose of... events described as sangiti 
is the assurance of the unity of the Buddhist monastic 
organization ... the key activity was to recite together the 
Dhamma and the Vinaya ... [which], first and foremost, 
was meant to be a public expression of one’s allegiance to 
the organisation which was represented by the Dhamma 
and the Vinaya. 


VI. Different Code of Rules 


Actual instances of recital need not always comprise the entire code, 
but can focus just on the main rules. As a recital of the entire code 
of rules takes a long time, such time-saving modalities of recital can 
confidently be assumed to have been resorted to regularly, even 
though from a normative perspective they are not the ideal way to 
proceed. 

This in turn means that variations among minor rules, especially 
the saiksa rules, would have less repercussions on such a recital, 
simply because they will not invariably be recited.!° But at least the 
main rules of the parajika and sarnghavasesa/sanghadisesa type would 





? DN33 at DN III 211,17: tattha sabbeh’ eva sangäyitabbam na vivadi- 
tabbam; Stache-Rosen 1968: 45 (L1): tam v(a)yam samhitah samagrah 
sammodamānā bhūtvā samsayä(ya na vivadā)m(a)h(e); DA 9 at T I 
49c22: GI: AVEPA. The statement quoted occurs after the first 
item in the list has been mentioned. Another parallel, T 12, does not have 
a comparable formulation. 

For variations among minor rules in the Prātimoksa-sūtras from Gilgit 
see Emms 2012. 
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need to be the same in order for a group of monastics, ordained in 
the same Vinaya tradition, to perform the fortnightly recital of the 
code of rules together. 

In fact, had legal acts by those ordained in Vinaya traditions with 
different codes of rules been a regular occurrence, the obsession evi- 
dent in the different Vinayas to regulate the most minor details can 
safely be expected to have led to providing guidelines for such situ- 
ations. At the time of the recital of the code of rules, which version 
should be recited? The one known to the most senior monastic in the 
assembly? Or rather the one followed by the majority of monastics 
in the assembly? 

Suppose a monastic participates in the recital of a code of rules 
that contains a regulation this monastic hears now for the first time, 
because it is not part of the code of rules of the Vinaya tradition in 
which this monastic ordained. What behavior should be adopted 1f 
the monastic has not kept this particular rule? Is it appropriate for 
this monastic to ignore this rule, even though the whole idea of par- 
ticipating in the recital of the code or rules is to express one's main- 
tenance of conduct in accordance with the rules that are being re- 
cited? Or should the monastic acknowledge a breach of this rule, 
even though a breach requires in principle that one has first under- 
taken to observe the rule in question? 

Or else suppose a monastic has broken a rule that is part of the 
code of rules in this monastic's ordination lineage. Participating in 
the recital of a different code of rules that does not contain this rule, 
is the monastic still under an obligation to acknowledge this breach 
to a fellow monastic? If so, how does the fellow monastic accept the 
acknowledgement of a breach that, from the viewpoint of the fellow 
monastic, is not a breach at all? 

All such questions would have provided excellent occasions for 
the promulgation of additional regulations, had it been a regular oc- 
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currence that legal acts were carried out across different ordination 
traditions. Yet, to the best of my knowledge, no such regulations are 
found in Indian texts. Moreover, individual Vinaya traditions even 
do not explicitly recognize the existence of other Vinaya traditions 
with a different set of rules. 

The ability to afford such ignoring makes it rather improbable 
that mixing of different Vinaya traditions for legal acts was a com- 
mon occurrence, otherwise the conceit that one’s own Vinaya tradi- 
tion is “the Vinaya”, in the sense of being the only one to be taken 
explicitly into account, could hardly have been kept up. 

This of course does not mean that cross-tradition legal acts never 
happened at all. The situation on the ground, especially when differ- 
ent Buddhist traditions spread to new areas, might well have led to 
all kind of idiosyncrasies. But such exceptions to the norm need to 
be distinguished from what with reasonable probability can be as- 
sumed to have been the regular situation in the ancient Indian set- 
ting, as far as the evidence at our disposal allows us to judge. 

The need to have basically the same rules in order to be able to 
function as a legal body is fundamental to Vinaya law and practice 
and therefore relevant to evaluating variations between Prätimoksa- 
sūtra texts.!' In addition to examining philological and palaeograph- 
ical features, it can be helpful to keep in mind the function of this 
type of text as well. An example in case is the Bajaur Pratimoksa- 
sutra manuscript studied by Ingo Strauch (2014). 

In this case, apparently the same scribe used a piece of birch bark 
to record one version of the Prātimoksa-sūtra on the one side and 
another on the other side. As noted by Strauch (2014: 824), the over- 
all impression is that “the scribe conducted a comparative analysis 





!! For examples of such variations see von Simson 2000: 2-15 and Wille 


2009: 49-51. 
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of both versions." Given that according to Strauch (2014: 821) “both 
versions follow different orthographical conventions and represent 
phonologically distinct versions”, it seems fair to assume that dearth 
of writing material led to reuse and explains the current state of the 
manuscript. 

This is a phenomenon well-known from other Gandhari manu- 
scripts, where at times different texts are written on the same piece of 
birch bark.'? Once “manuscripts with blank verso sides were recycled 
by later scribes who used them to record other texts, unrelated to the 
original one on the recto”, as observed by Salomon (2018: 81), it 
would not be surprising if the same procedure was adopted by the 
scribe of the fragment in question. In other words, finding two differ- 
ent texts on the two sides of a manuscript might only reflect the con- 
straints of the medium, in terms of dearth of writing material, and need 
not imply that these two texts were actually employed in the same oral 
performance by the same reciters.!* 





12 See, for example, the combination of Dharmapada verses with pūrva- 
yoga texts, written down by different scribes using the same manu- 
script, studied by Lenz 2003. 

The same holds in my view for an error of omission that apparently 
occurred during writing, where according to Strauch 2014: 824 “the 
scribe noticed this blunder. But instead of inserting the missing text 
where it was missing, he inserted it into the parallel rule on the obverse, 
probably mainly due to the fact that there was sufficient space on the 
top of the manuscript.” The procedure adopted by the scribe gives the 
impression that the manuscript was meant for personal study and not to 
serve as the basis for the uposatha ceremony. Such insertion in the 
‘wrong’ place could have been motivated by a lack of writing space and 
hardly justifies the query by Strauch 2014: 825: “does this also mean 
that the monastic community had changed its school affiliation?” From 
a legal viewpoint, this would require a re-ordination of all of its mem- 
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Whatever may be the last word on the significance of this intri- 
guing manuscript, its textual idiosyncrasies do not imply that it can 
be suspected that “mainly the writing down of these texts paved the 
ground for a harmonized and coherent Prätimoksasütra text tradition 
within one school”, pace Strauch (2014: 820). It seems to me that 
such a suggestion underestimates the significance of oral tradition 
and the need for the members of a monastic community to avail 
themselves of a coherent Prātimoksa-sūtra during the centuries that 
preceded the writing down of the texts. 


VII. Vinaya and Agama Texts 


The function and purposes of group recitation is one of several fea- 
tures shared by Vinaya and Agama texts. These cannot be com- 
pletely separated from each other, simply because they were trans- 
mitted by the same body of monastic reciters. 

Monastic ordination lineages, nikāyas, naturally stand in a close 
relationship to oral transmission lineages. In fact, different ordina- 
tion lineages quite probably came into existence due to the accumu- 
lation of regional variations during the oral transmission of the 
Vinaya texts.'* Once such variations had built up sufficiently to be- 
come a critical mass, so to say, in the sense that a few minor ‘cor- 
rections’ were no longer sufficient to enable group recitation, differ- 





bers, a rather improbable scenario. 

Wynne 2008 and Sasaki 2018 discuss the impact of regional differenti- 
ation on the formation of Mülasarvästiväda and Sarvastivada Vinayas. 
Both keep speaking of “sects”, however, which leaves me with the im- 
pression that the implications of the clarification proposed by Bechert 
1982 have not yet been fully taken on board. For a critical reply to Sakaki 
2018 in particular see Dhammadinna 2021. 
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ent recitation lineages and therewith different ordination lineages 
would have come into existence. 

Needless to say, the manifestation of variations is not a one-time 
event, but something that must have kept occurring during success- 
ive stages of oral transmission. Hence to some degree such varia- 
tions can be expected to have manifested continuously even within 
a particular ordination lineage, once this had formed. These would 
not have conflicted with group recitation as long as they occurred 
only regionally. This would help to explain differences among Prāti- 
moksa-sütra fragments apparently pertaining to the same nikāya. 

Once distinct ordination lineages had come into being, differ- 
ences between their respective corpus of orally transmitted texts 
would have tended to increase, due to a substantial diminishing of 
opportunities for ‘correction’ during group recital. Reciters ordained 
in a particular nikaya will perform the recitation of the pratimoksa 
with their peers and thereby naturally be prone to do the same also 
for other texts. In this way, distinct monastic ordination lineages are 
likely to be related to different oral transmission lineages. 

Or course, this does not result in a rigid and impenetrable sepa- 
ration of transmission lineages according to Vinaya ordination. Such 
is hardly possible, given the fluidity of oral transmission. In fact the 
whole question of distinguishing between Sarvastivada and Mūla- 
sarvastivada is not meant to promote the idea of a watertight distinc- 
tion between two exclusive entities. It is more about using such 
terms as orientation points for recognizing different currents of oral 
transmission. 

It also does not mean that monastics of one Vinaya tradition might 
not at times have approached a famous teacher ordained in a different 
Vinaya tradition to receive Dharma teachings. But it does imply 
general trends of collections of texts to be orally transmitted by groups 
of reciters who belong to the same ordination tradition. 
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Understood in this way, the so-called ‘school-affiliation’ of 
Agama texts, besides not just originating from doctrinal dissents per- 
taining to ‘sects’, is perhaps best viewed as the somewhat accidental 
result of transmission lineages forming themselves regionally and 
along the lines of ordination lineages. 

Notably, concern with the ‘school-affiliation’ of Agama texts is, 
to the best of my knowledge, not attested for the period of their oral 
transmission.!* From the viewpoint of oral transmission, it is hardly 
surprising that Agama texts are not identified by way of the nikaya 
of their reciters. The oral performance of an Agama text will begin 
with the recitation of the introductory formula ‘thus have I heard’.'® 
The implicit claim is that the oral recitation is based on a text that 
has been passed on ‘thus’, that is, in exactly the way it is presently 
being recited, by successive generations of reciters. In this way, the 
oral performance begins with an assurance that was is about to be 
recited is an accurate reflection of what the Buddha (or his chief 
disciples) originally said. 

In light of this core textual dimension, it would to some degree 
become self-defeating if the reciters were to acknowledge explicitly 
that the text is much rather the product of a particular nikaya (Dhamma- 
dinna 2021). It would run counter to the whole thrust of the oral 
performance of a text ‘thus heard’ (rather than ‘thus revised’), as the 
reciters would in this way divest themselves of the advantage derived 





'S The same pattern can also be seen in the case of Vinaya manuscripts. 


As noted by Skilling 2010: 9, “when we describe the Sanskrit vinaya 
recovered from Gilgit as ‘the Mülasarvastivadin vinaya’, or the Turfan 
manuscripts as ‘Sarvastivadin’, we should remember that we are voic- 
ing hypotheses. The manuscripts do not identify themselves ... only 
certain translations into Tibetan or Chinese specify the school ofthe text." 
For a survey of scholarship on the significance of this phrase and its 
relation to what comes next in the standard formula at the outset of a 
discourse see Analayo 2014a: 41-45. 
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from the strategies of authentication adopted by all of their prede- 
CESSOTS. 

A tendency not to perceive Agamas in terms of nikāya affiliation 
extends even to the early centuries of translation activities in China. 
The circumstance that the Dirgha-agama brought by Faxian y% from 
Sri Lanka was not translated into Chinese is quite probably due to a 
lack of awareness on the side of the Chinese that this collection dif- 
fered substantially — precisely because of having been transmitted by 
reciters of a different nikaya — from the Dharmaguptaka Dirgha-agama 
that had already been translated into Chinese (Analayo 2010: 69—74). 

Although the four Agamas presently included in the Chinese 
canon stem from distinct lineages of reciters, these Agama transla- 
tions have generally been considered by Chinese Buddhists to be a 
homogeneous textual set, an idea already expressed by Dao" an 3 Z 
as early as the fourth century (Zacchetti 2016: 82—83). This demon- 
strates the traditional perception of the Agamas as a textual corpus 
independent of ‘school affiliation', not only in India but also in 
China. 

The significance of a lack of explicit recognition of nikaya affil- 
iation of an Agama could be illustrated with the example of a lack 
of public disclosure of hidden motivations by someone in a political 
leadership position, which does not imply that such motivations 
never influence the actual performance. Similarly, due to the nature 
of oral transmission, it seems reasonable to assume that nikaya affil- 
iation had an impact on the oral performance and hence the transmis- 
sion of Agama texts, even though this is not publicly disclosed. 

Closer inspection shows in fact a considerable degree of interre- 
lation between Vinaya and Agama texts. This is evident, for exam- 
ple, in the fact that Agama texts regularly contain Vinaya-related 
material (Anälayo 2014b: 27-30), and that some Vinayas in turn 
provide cross-references to sütras (Yao 2020). 
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VII. Mülasarvästiväda Agamas 


In an article dedicated to the Sütrapitaka of the Sarvästivädins and 
the Mūlasarvāstivādins, Jan Willem de Jong (1968 [1979]) notes a 
difference between the way sūtra quotations are given in the Chinese 
and Sanskrit Mülasarvästiväda Vinaya and how they appear in their 
Tibetan counterpart. Whereas the Chinese and Sanskrit versions pro- 
vide cross-references, the Tibetan text incorporates the respective 
text. This led de Jong to the idea that the reciters ofthe Mülasarvästi- 
vada Vinaya drew on the Agama collections of the Sarvästivädins, 
since if the Mülasarvästivädins had their own collections, there 
would have been no need for the texts at some time to become ab- 
sorbed in the Vinaya." 

Yet, the very existence of Samathadeva’s Abhidharmakosopäyikä- 
tika suggests that the Mūlasarvāstivādins must have had access to 
their own Agama collections. Whether such access was to their own 
independent transmission or to collections copied from the Sar- 
vastivadins, it seems improbable that lack of availability motivated 
the absorption of sūtra material in the Mūlasarvāstivāda Vinaya. In 
fact the Dharmacakrapravartana-sutra is found more than once in 
the Mülasarvastivada Vinaya (Anālayo 2015: 348-349),'® and that 
holds for its Chinese as well as its Tibetan versions. This could 
hardly have been motivated by the lack of availability of the respec- 
tive Agama collection only. 





After surveying such cases, de Jong 1968 [1979]: 235 reasons that “cet 
exemple suggére que les Agama auxquels le Vinaya des Mülasarvästi- 
vadin renvoie faisaient partie du Sutrapitaka des Sarvastivadin. Proba- 
blement ces Agama n'auraient pas été absorbés par le Vinaya des Mūla- 
sarvastivadin si ces derniers avaient possédé leur propre Sutrapitaka.” 

'8 See also the discussion in Yao 2020: 460-463. 
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Instead, the absorption of sūtra material seems part of a general 
trend of textual growth of the Mūlasarvāstivāda Vinaya by incorpo- 
rating a range of narrative material, a development probably best 
considered on a par with the example provided by the Mahävastu as 
quite definitely a ‘Vinaya’ text (Tournier 2012). 

Actually, de Jong presents his suggestion only as a supposition that 
is open to being rejected if there is evidence for a different Sütra- 
pitaka among Mūlasarvāstivādins.'” To such evidence I turn next. 


IX. The Parallels to 
the Culavedalla-sutta 


Based on a comparative study of the Chinese and Tibetan parallels 
to the Culavedalla-sutta (MN 44) and several other textual compar- 
isons, Schmithausen (1987: 379) concludes that, contrary to the 
position taken by de Jong (1968 [1979]): 


the Mülasarvastivadins not only had a Vinayapitaka but 
also a Sütra- and a Ksudrakapitaka peculiar to them and 
different not only from those of the Central Asian Sarväs- 
tivadins but also from those of the Indian Vaibhasikas. 


The existence of a distinctly Mülasarvastivada Agama transmission 
can be conveniently illustrated by placing side by side the two par- 
allels to the Ci/avedalla-sutta, found in the Madhyama-àgama (MA 
210) and in Samathadeva’s Abhidharmakošopāyikā-tīkā (Up 1005). 





1? de Jong 1968 [1979]: 231: “on peut supposer que les Mülasarvastivadin 
aient adopté le Sütrapitaka des Sarvastivadin tant que l'on ne dispose 
pas de témoignages qui démontrent l'existence d'un Sütrapitaka diffe- 
rent chez les Mülasarvastivadin." 
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Since to do so would go well beyond the confines of the present 
chapter, I have shifted such detailed comparison to a separately pub- 
lished article, which provides English translations of both parallel 
versions to enable a direct assessment of the degree of similarity and 
difference between them (Analayo 2019). In what follows, I just sum 
up the main points that emerge from that study. 

From a structural viewpoint, the Madhyama-agama discourse and 
the quotation in Samathadeva’s Abhidharmakošopāyikā-tīkā agree 
closely, whereas the Cü/avedalla-sutta proceeds quite differently. 
This points to a close relationship between the former two. Never- 
theless, leaving aside a few cases of apparent textual displacement 
within the respective discourse, several substantial differences can 
also be identified between the Madhyama-agama version and the 
discourse quotation in Samathadeva's Abhidharmakosopāyikā-tīkā. 

The latter stipulates the need for tranquillity and insight in order 
to enter cessation attainment and takes up not only the first, but also 
the second and third absorption in a discussion of pleasant feeling. 
Both instances stand in contrast to the presentation found in the 
Madhyama-agama and Majjhima-nikaya versions. 

The Madhyama-āgama version differs from its two parallels on 
the identity of both protagonists of the discourse, as here the inter- 
locutor has become a female and the respondent has a different 
name. The Madhyama-āgama discourse also stands alone in taking 
up the four bases of supernormal power in a discussion of aspects of 
concentration, in discussing the difference between the attainment 
of cessation and of neither-perception-nor-non-perception, and in 
turning from the three feeling tones to the topic of contact. 

The same version lacks a discussion of the three formations (bodily, 
verbal, and mental), which the other two versions explain in detail. 
It also does not investigate how these relate to entry and emergence 
from cessation attainment, and what type of contact 1s experienced 
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on such emergence, topics discussed in the Majjhima-nikaya discourse 
and the quotation in the Abhidharmakosopayika-tika. Yet another dif- 
ference is that the Madhyama-āgama version attributes emergence 
from cessation to the existence of the body, the six sense, and the 
life faculty, whereas according to the two parallels such emergence 
is due to previous cultivation of the mind.?? 

In this way, the versions in the Abhidharmakosopayika-tika and 
the Madhyama-agama differ substantially from each other, and in a 
number of such cases the Abhidharmakosopayika-tikà is closer to the 
Pali version. The differences that emerge in this way corroborate the 
observation by Peter Skilling (2002: 375) that 


the Chinese Madhyamagama and the Madhyamagama cited 
by Samathadeva in his Upäyika-tikä on the Abhidharma- 
kosa are intimately related but differ, sometimes signifi- 


cantly, in order of texts, in contents, and titles. 


X. The Madhyama-agama and 
the Mülasarvastivada Vinaya 


By way of complementing the above survey of differences between 
the Madhyama-àgama and discourse quotations in Samathadeva's 
Abhidharmakosopayika-tika, in what follows I briefly survey a few 
cases where relevant discourse quotations are instead found in the 
Mūlasarvāstivāda Vinaya. 





20 See Dhammadinnā 2021 for a further discussion of the Sarvastivada af- 
filiation of the Madhyama-agama quotations in the Abhidharmakoso- 
pàyika-tika and references to earlier Japanese scholarship reaching the 
same conclusion. 
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Differences between Madhyama-āgama discourses and their par- 
allels in quotations in the Mülasarvastivada Vinaya can take a variety 
of forms. One possibility manifests in a different title. The Bhaisajya- 
vastu gives a reference to the Velama-sütra found in the Brahmana- 
nipāta.”! The corresponding discourse in the Madhyama-ägama extant 
in Chinese is indeed found in its section on Brahmins, but has instead 
the title ‘Discourse to Sudatta’.** Although the relevant Pali parallel 
occurs rather among the Nines of the Anguttara-nikaya, its title is 
Veläma-sutta,” corresponding to the title given in the Mūlasarvāsti- 
vada Vinaya. 

Another such reference in the Bhaisajya-vastu speaks of the Mandhatr- 
sütra in the Rājasamyuktaka-nipāta.”* The counterpart in the section 
of the Madhyama-agama on kings has the title ‘Discourse on the 
Four Continents’.”° In this case, the Pali parallel occurs in the Jataka 
collection and is entitled the Mandhdtu-jataka.”° 

Another type of difference concerns narrative details. According 
to the Dhammacetiya-sutta and its parallel in the Ksudraka-vastu, 
on a certain occasion the two courtiers of King Pasenadi spent part 
of the night in discussion,” whereas according to the Madhyama- 





?! Dutt 1984: 98,15: velāmasūtre madhyamägame brāhmaņanipāte. 


? MA 155 at T1677a8: ZETAREN (the correspondence of this and 
the subsequently mentioned Madhyama-āgama discourse to references 
in the Bhaisayja-vastu of the Mülasarvastivada Vinaya has already been 
noted by Waldschmidt 1980: 142). 

?5 [nthe PTS edition, the title of the discourse AN 9.20 is reflected in the 

uddana at AN IV 396,6; the Burmese and Ceylonese editions have the 

title as a header for the discourse. 

Dutt 1984: 93,10: māndhātrsūtram madhyamagame rājasamyuktakani- 

pate. 

^ MA 60 at T I 494bo: =E FEE mu PUR. 

?6 Ja 258 at Ja II 310,20. 

77 MN 89 at MN II 124,5 and T 1451 at T XXIV 238b10, with the Tibetan 
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agama version they rather sat in silent meditation.”* The same Pali 
discourse and its Mülasarvastivada Vinaya parallel report that on an- 
other occasion a disciple was coughing during a talk given by the 
Buddha,” whereas in the Madhyama-āgama version this disciple 
had rather fallen asleep and was snoring.?? 

More substantial differences emerge in the case of the Ariyapari- 
yesanā-sutta, which in agreement with the Sanghabheda-vastu reports 
the future Buddha setting out to emulate his two teachers and attain 
the immaterial spheres that formed the basis of their teaching. Ac- 
cording to both versions, he felt confident in doing so since he had 
the same five spiritual faculties, indriya, they also possessed.*! The 
Madhyama-āgama version, however, speaks of only three spiritual 
faculties, leaving out of count the faculties of mindfulness and con- 
centration.? Although one might be inclined to consider this a sim- 
ple transmission or even translation error, since mindfulness and 
concentration are certainly required for achieving such lofty attain- 
ments, also the Dharmaguptaka Vinaya mentions only these three 
spiritual faculties.?? 





counterpart in D 6, ‘dul ba, tha 85b6 or P 1035, 'dul ba, de 82b2. 

2 MA 213 at T I 797bs. 

2 MN 89 at MN II 122,12 and T 1451 at T XXIV 238226, with the Tibetan 

counterpart in D 6, ‘dul ba, tha 85a5 or P 1035, ‘dul ba, de 82a2 (accord- 

ing to which the disciple also sneezed). 

30 MA 213 at T I 797a18. 

9 MN 26 at MN I 164,16 and Gnoli 1977: 97,11. 

32 MA 204 at T I 776b15; see also Bronkhorst 1993 [2000]: 75. 

3 T 1428 at T XXII 780b11, a reference that involves a translation error, 
as here the future Buddha reflects that his teachers are bereft ofthe three 
spiritual faculties. Bareau 1963: 18 reasons that the translator probably 
misunderstood a reference to ‘not only’ (na kho) the teacher having these 
qualities as implying that the teacher did not have them, #£4. 
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A still more substantial difference emerges in relation to the well- 
known intervention of Brahmä to convince the recently awakened 
Buddha to teach his discovery of the path to liberation to others. Re- 
ported in the Ariyapariyesand-sutta and the corresponding section 
of the Sanghabheda-vastu, the entire episode is absent from the 
Madhyama-ägama parallel.** In this case, too, the presentation in the 
Madhyama-āgama discourse does not appear to be simply the result 
of a loss of text, as an individual translation parallel to the Mahava- 
dāna-sutta, which reports the same intervention in the case of a pre- 
vious Buddha, also does not have the entire episode.** 

The above cases are just a few examples selected somewhat at 
random, insufficient to draw definite conclusions. Moreover, when 
evaluating such differences, it needs to be born in mind that at times 
the Madhyama-āgama also disagrees with the Sarvastivada Vinaya; 
in fact even the Majjhima-nikāya can disagree with the Theravada 
Vinaya (Anälayo 2017). Some degree of variation is only natural in 
view of the oral nature of these texts. 

Nevertheless, at some point the amount of variation reaches a 
critical mass. This does not yet seem to be the case for the Madhyama- 
agama and the Sarvastivada Vinaya (nor of course for the Majjhima- 
nikaya and the Theravada Vinaya). But the divergences between the 
Madhyama-āgama and the Mülasarvastivada texts surveyed here do 
appear to reach such a critical mass and it seems fair to conclude that 
their respective transmission lineages were distinct. 

Proposing that there is therefore a heuristic value in making such 
a distinction is not meant to encourage artificial divisions between 





34 MN 26 at MN I 168,13 and Gnoli 1977: 128,30. 

55 T3 at T I 156c14, parallel to DN 14 at DN II 36,22. Notably, in this case 
the Sanskrit fragment parallel also has not preserved this episode, see 
Waldschmidt 1956: 148 note 2. 
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entirely separate entities or to promote obsession with the identifica- 
tion of ‘school affiliations’. In other words, the desirability of avoid- 
ing the positing of ‘the Mülasarvästiväda school’ (let alone ‘sect’) in 
total contrast to ‘the Sarvastivada school’ need not prevent us from 
pragmatically distinguishing between ‘a’ Mülasarvästiväda lineage of 
oral transmission and ‘a’ Sarvastivada lineage of oral transmission. 


XI. Theravada Nikaya and 
Theravada Oral Transmission 


The lack of total correspondence between the Majjhima-nikaya and 
the Theravada Vinaya leads me to a problem similar to some extent 
to the topic of ‘Mulasarvastivada’ versus 'Sarvastivada', namely the 
academic problematization of the term Theraväda.” It seems to me 
that at times such problematization can involve the same conflation 
of a ‘sect’ as a political or ideological body with the existence of a 
monastic ordination lineage, nikāya, and its relation to an oral trans- 
mission lineage. 

The discourse collections extant in Pali have been transmitted by 
Theravada reciters. Yet, they are not the product of the Theravada 
‘sect’, as there are number of differences, some quite substantial, 
between Theravada doctrine and the position taken in the Pali dis- 
courses. This does not mean that the term Theravada can no longer 
be used to distinguish the discourses found in the Digha-nikaya, for 
example, from those found in the Dirgha-agama extant in Chinese 
translation (T 1). The former has been transmitted by monastic recit- 
ers who were ordained according to Theravada law and the latter by 
monastic reciters who were ordained according to Dharmaguptaka 
law. Hence there is heuristic value in employing these two terms to 





36 For my reasons to continue using the term ‘Theravada’ see Anälayo 2013. 
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reflect the difference in the corresponding ordination lineages. 

In the case of the Digha-nikaya and Dirgha-agama, the differ- 
ence between the two collections extant now also involves lan- 
guages. Yet, this is only an accidental result of the vagaries of trans- 
mission and less apt for drawing clear distinctions. It would hardly 
be helpful to identify a particular Agama only by reference to the 
language in which it has been preserved. 

The reciters ofthe Dirgha-agama extant in Chinese appear to be- 
long to the same transmission lineage, broadly speaking, as the re- 
citers of the ‘Vinaya in Four Sections’ (Sifen lü VZM, T 1428), and 
some of the material extant in Gandhari fragments.*” Here, again, 
speaking of the “same transmission lineage" does not imply com- 
plete correspondence, but only that, alongside minor differences that 
naturally occur even within a particular lineage of reciters (Analayo 
2017: 58-63), there is in general a fair degree of correspondence. 

Given that here we have different languages for what appear to 
be testimonies of the basically same transmission lineage, and that 
the Chinese language in which the Dirgha-agama is now extant is 
shared with other Agamas which clearly stem from different trans- 
mission linages, it becomes clear that the use of the name of a lan- 
guage does not furnish an appropriate means of identification. Nor 
would it be possible to refer to these texts always by way ofthe name 
of a particular location, something that is more feasible in the case of 
fragments whose provenance is known. For this reason, it seems to 
me meaningful to refer to the body of texts that comprises the Dirgha- 
agama, the * Vinaya in Four Sections’, and some Gandhari fragments 
as Dharmaguptaka, in the sense of an oral transmission lineage. 























57 See Salomon 1999: 166—178, Cox 2014: 36-39 and Salomon 2014: 13. 
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XII. The Samyukta-agama 
and Sri Lanka 


What emerges on considering the Theravada Digha-nikaya and the 
Dharmaguptaka Dirgha-agama can in turn be applied to the Madhyama- 
agama and the Samyukta-agama. As shown by Bhikkhunt Dhamma- 
dinna (2020 and 2021), the Samyukta-agama (T 99) corresponds 
closely to sūtra quotations in Samathadeva’s Abhidharmakošopāyikā- 
tīkā and in the Mūlasarvāstivāda Vinaya. Hence it is indeed mean- 
ingful to refer to this Samyukta-agama as representative of a Müla- 
sarvastivada transmission lineage in contrast to the Madhyama-agama 
as representative of a Sarvastivada transmission lineage. I contend 
that the usage of such terminology is justified by the circumstance 
that the respective monastic reciter lineages can be distinguished 
based on the Vinaya used for their ordination. 

In the case of the Samyukta-agama, the employment of the des- 
ignation Mulasarvastivada might appear questionable since the orig- 
inal used for translation into Chinese seems to have been acquired 
by Faxian in Sri Lanka.?* Andrew Glass (2010) offers several signifi- 
cant arguments in favour of assuming that his manuscript was indeed 
the original used for the Samyukta-agama translation now extant as 
Taisho no. 99. 

This translation involved Gunabhadra in the role of reading out 
the text and Baoyun #22 as the translator. Glass points out that 











98 The Lidai sanbao ji ER = 2$, T 2034 at XLIX 91224, reports that the 
Samyukta-agama translated by Gunabhadra and Baoyun was the text 
that had been brought by Faxian. Although this catalogue is known for 
being in general rather unreliable, according to de Jong 1981: 108 
"there is no valid reason to doubt the information” given in the Lidai 
sanbao ji regarding the translation of T 99. 
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Baoyun was a travel companion of Faxian; the two had experienced 
much hardship together and must have become close friends. In fact, 
after Faxian’s return to China, the two lived together at the same 
temple. During this time, Baoyun would have had access to Faxian’s 
manuscripts. Moreover, there was a concerted effort to translate the 
manuscripts that Faxian had brought back to China. By the time 
Gunabhadra arrived in China, only three of these manuscripts had 
not yet been translated, one of them being the Samyukta-agama. 
Glass (2010: 197) explains: 


When Gunabhadra arrived in Jiànkang, the Samyukta- 
gama would have been the most important work in the 
collection of Fáxián's manuscripts that had not yet been 
translated. As shown above, Báoyün would have had ac- 
cess to this manuscript, and further, he may well have had 
an interest in seeing this manuscript translated out of a 
sense of loyalty to his former travelling companion and 
colleague. It is easy to imagine that Báoyün could have 
persuaded Gunabhadra, a man eighteen years his junior, 
to recite the Samyuktagama for him to translate when the 
latter had only just arrived from India. 


In considering how a Mülasarvästiväda text could stem from Sri 
Lanka, it seems that the actual presence of Mülasarvastivada monas- 
tics in Sri Lanka would not be an indispensable condition for the 
library of the Abhayagiri monastery to have manuscripts of Müla- 
sarvästiväda Agamas (or Vinaya for that matter). Due to the good 
contacts between the Abhayagiri monastery and India, such manu- 
scripts could have been brought from India for the sake of study and 
consultation and then been kept in the monastic library. 

Moreover, there is some evidence, although from later times, for 
the actual presence of Mūlasarvāstivāda monastics in Sri Lanka. 
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This is the Jetavanarama inscription, which documents that monas- 
tics from four Nikayas had taken up residence in Sri Lanka. Bechet 
(1998: 3) considers it likely that this inscription refers to 


the very four nikayas which prevailed in mainland India 
at that period, viz. the Mülasarvästivädins, the Mahasan- 
ghikas, the Sammatiyas and the Sthaviras.?? 


The Jetavanäräma inscription is dated on paleographic grounds to 
the ninth century (de Zilva Wickremasinghe 1904-1912: 1-2), thus 
it is later than Faxian’s time. Testifying to an earlier time, however, 
is an inscription from Bodhgaya, issued by the Sinhalese monk 
Mahanaman and dated to the second half of the sixth century. 
According to Vincent Tournier (2014: 24-26), this inscription points 
to a community of Sinhalese Samyukta-agama transmitters in Bodh- 
gaya who were in contact with Sarvastivada or Mūlasarvāstivāda 
communities in their homeland as well as in Magadha. The inscription 
suggests an active transmission of a Sarvastivada or Mūlasarvāstivāda 
Samyukta-Ggama in Sri Lanka already in the sixth century. This would 
make it seem less improbable that Faxian could indeed have acquired 
a Mūlasarvāstivāda Samyukta-agama in Sri Lanka. 


Conclusion 


The expression "Mūlasarvāstivāda sect’ is indeed problematic, but the 
problem appears to be not just the first, but more particularly the 
second of the two terms: the idea of a ‘sect’. Hence a solution to the 
justified misgivings expressed by Hartmann (2020) and others is in my 





9? See also Gunawardana 1966 and 1979: 253, Hazra 1982 [1981]: 54 and 
Gethin 2012: 53—54. 
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view not achieved by employing expressions like *(Mūla-)sarvāsti- 
vada’ (earlier used by myself as well) or by dropping the term com- 
pletely and replacing it with ‘Sarvastivada’. The suggestion of such 
replacement risks becoming a case of throwing the baby out with the 
bathwater. As I hope to have shown in the foregoing, the term Müla- 
sarvastivada can serve a purpose as a designation for a specific, 
identifiable Agama lineage of textual transmission. 

I contend that the solution lies in simply clarifying in what sense 
the term is used, rather than discarding the term itself. From a doc- 
trinal viewpoint, Sarvastivadin and Mülasarvastivadin are indeed 
closely similar. From a legal viewpoint, however, they differ in 
much more substantial ways, as they refer to distinct Vinayas and 
hence to different ordination lineages. 

Due to the nature of oral tradition, different ordination lineages 
tend to encourage the formation of separate communities of reciters 
and thus distinct lineages of textual transmission (which at times 
might coincide with the regional use of certain conventions in dic- 
tion and stock phrases). These lineages in turn also impact Agama 
texts. For this reason, it is meaningful to refer to Agama texts by the 
name of the nikaya in which the respective reciters appear to have 
been ordained and within whose institutional container the recitation 
and transmission of the texts would have predominantly, though not 
exclusively, taken place. 


lam indebted to observations made during the discussion at the Samyukta- 
agama seminar in Buenos Aires by Mark Allon, which have helped me, 
after further reflection, to gain a clearer understanding of the problems 
involved, and to Mark Allon, Bhikkhuni Dhammadinnā, Jens-Uwe Hartmann 
and Yao Fumi JV 5 for commenting on a draft version of this article. 
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Abbreviations 
AN Anguttara-nikaya 
CBETA Chinese Buddhist Electronic Text Association 
DA Dīrgha-āgama (T 1) 
DN Digha-nikaya 
Ja Jataka 
MA Madhyama-agama (T 26) 
MN Majjhima-nikaya 
P Peking edition 
T Taisho KIF edition (CBETA) 
Up Abhidharmakosopayika-tika 
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Abstract 


Although it is well known that the Mülasarvastivada Vinaya includes 
many parallels to sūtras, it is not always clear which canonical cor- 
pus, the Vinaya-pitaka or Sutra-pitaka, borrowed text from the other. 
This paper examines a few examples in which we find evidence that 
some sūtras were incorporated from the Samyukta-agama into the 
Mūlasarvāstivāda Vinaya. In the first and second examples, parallels 
to SA 807 and SA 813, there are abbreviations that are common to 
the Chinese Samyukta-agama and cannot be explained in the Vinaya 
itself. In the third example, a parallel to the Otalayana-sütra which is 
lost in the extant Chinese Samyukta-agama, contextual inconsistency 
suggests that the sūtra was carelessly inserted into the Vinaya. In another 
example, a parallel to SA 379, the sūtra seems to have been inserted 
into the context ofthe Vinaya in order to expand a sentence in a story 
explaining a certain monastic rule. Close inspection of such traces 
of insertions of sutras reveals significant discrepancies between dif- 
ferent extant versions of the Vinaya, which is suggestive of the com- 
plexity of textual transmission. 
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I. Introduction 


I.1 Some Preliminary Remarks on Mentions of 
and Parallels to the Agamas in the Vinaya Lit- 
erature in Previous Studies 














Hirakawa Akira’s JI] #2 Ritsuzö no kenkyū ERO [A Study 
of the EE well as his Nihyakugojikkai no kenkyu — 
AAO [A Study of the Two-Hundred and Fifty Rules]—is 
still of great benefit to present-day scholars, providing a vast amount 
of information and a clear perspective on the Vinaya literature dec- 
ades after its first publication in 1960. In this book, a 757-page com- 
parative study on the extant Vinayas is followed by a supplementary 
section entitled “The Sutras Quoted in the Vinaya-pitaka."! The 
author begins this section by saying that there are a fair number of 
quotations from the Agamas in the Vinaya and that such quotations 
may be beneficial to studies on both the history of the formation of 
the Agamas and that of the Vinaya.? He then examines the structure 
of the Buddhist canon as described in the accounts of the first com- 
munal recitation (sarigiti) in the Pali Vinaya and the five Vinayas 
translated into Chinese, and lists numerous mentions of sūtras in 
these Vinayas. Although it is, as he states, not comprehensive, his 
survey is probably the first and so far only study that presents an 
abundance of evidence about sūtras mentioned in the Vinaya-pitaka 
on the basis of many Vinaya texts belonging to various schools. 




















! Hirakawa 1999-2000: II 349-382 [1960: 759—791]: See 8H d > 
kt ("The Agama sūtras that are quoted in the Vinaya-pitaka" in the 



































English table of contents of the first edition, p. 7). Cf. the English sum- 
mary of the first edition, p. 26. 

2 Hirakawa 1999—2000: II 349 [1960: 759] also mentions the importance 
of monastic rules included in Agamas. 
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Hirakawa's work was a big step toward revealing not only the 
history of the formation of both the Sūtra-pitaka and the Vinaya- 
pitaka, but also the relationships between these two pifakas. In this 
latter regard, however, Hirakawa's study may now require slight 
modification. He terms his examples in this supplementary section, 
the nature of which varies from simple mentions of the title ofa sūtra 
to a story parallel to a sūtra as a whole, “quotations from the Agama 
sutras”, [n Az» S 05|Fj. However, as regards parallel stories, it 
is open to question which pitaka borrowed the stories from which. 
Four years prior to Hirakawa's study, Erich Frauwallner (1956: 146) 
had posed a question with regard to the parallels between the Sūtra- 
pitaka and the Vinaya-pitaka: “Are the texts of the Sütrapitaka 
drawn from the Vinaya, or has the latter taken them from the Sütra- 
pitaka?”* Regardless of whether his arguments on particular exam- 
ples hold or not,” his question is worth examining. Both directions 
of movement, from the Vinaya to the Agamas, and vice versa, may 
have been possible, and these possibilities should be examined case 
by case, without seeking any simple solution that might apply in each 




















3 














Hirakawa seems to apply the terms in 'yo 5| A and in 'yo sareru 5 | & 
NZ (translated as ‘quotation’ and ‘quoted’ in his English summary) 
primarily to mentions of titles, whereas he occasionally uses these terms 
to refer to a substantial text in the Vinaya that is parallel to a sūtra, such 
as the Sramanyaphala-sütra and the Mahāparinirvāņa-sūtra (Hirakawa 
1999-2000: II 376 [1960: 784]; cf., also, 361 [770]). 

Although Hirakawa refers to this publication by Frauwallner elsewhere 
in his study, he does not mention the above question by Frauwallner in 
the supplementary section on sūtras in the Vinaya. 

For instance, Frauwallner 1956: 146-148 took up the example of a spe- 
cific sūtra and argued that this sūtra had originally belonged to the 
Vinaya, but this had itself been a recasting of another sūtra in turn bor- 
rowed from the Sūtra-pitaka. 
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and every case.° Other possibilities such as the incorporation of text 
into both pitakas from some common source should be considered 
as well. 


II. Some Examples of Parallels to 
the Samyukta-ägama in the 
Mulasarvastivada Vinaya 


So far, at least 69 examples of correspondences between the Vinaya 
and the Samyukta-agama of the Mulasarvastivadins have been iden- 
tified by various scholars.’ This figure, which is mine and only ten- 


6 


There have been several discussions and general remarks on the sup- 
posed incorporation of texts from the Sūtra-pitaka into the Vinaya- 
pitaka, as well as from the Vinaya-pitaka into the Sütra-pitaka. For the 
former, see de Jong 1968: 400, Bechert 1982: 89-90 and von Hinüber 
1999: 69—70. For the latter, see Maruyama 1962 and Sasaki 1985. Cf., 
also, von Hinüber 1996: $ 23, Schopen 2000, Analayo 2015 [2012a]: 
347—388 and 2017a [2014a]: 90—94. In Yao forthcoming a, I argue that 
a part of the Bhaisajya-vastu of the Mūlasarvāstivāda Vinaya is likely 
to be a collection of stories and sūtras incorporated from outside the text. 
Listed in what follows are the earliest works I could find mentioning the 
correspondence between each sütra of the Samyukta-agama/Samyutta- 
nikaya and the Mülasarvastivada Vinaya. It is often difficult to decide 
who mentioned such correspondence for the first time, especially re- 
garding well-known parallels and complicated parallels such as a Samyukta- 
ägama sūtra parallel included in a Dirgha-ägama sūtra parallel. SA 34 
(twice in the Vinaya): [1] Allon 2007: 15; [2] Chung 2008, 59-61. SA 
36: Nishimoto 1933-1935: XXIII 136 note 59. SA 197: none? (cf. Honjö 
2014: II 830-831). SA 252: Panglung 1981: 128. SA 254: Frauwallner 
1956: 145. SA 263: Hosoda 2006: 2, 4. SA 274: Yao forthcoming c. SA 
276: Akanuma1931: s.v. Nandaka 1 [3]. SA 287: Enomoto 1982: 57 note 
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25a. SA 301: Tsultrim Kelsang and Miki 2017: 186 note 3. SA 311: Sakaki 
1912-1915: vol. 142, p. 62. SA 349: Chung 2008: 116. SA 370: Chung 
2008, 118-119. SA 379 (three times in the Vinaya): [1] Miyamoto 
1934: 11; [2] Teramoto 1925: 18; [3] Hirakawa 1960: 763—764. SA 403 
(twice in the Vinaya): [1] Yao 2010, 258; [2] Chung 2008, 125-126. 
SA 506: Demoto 1998: 35. SA 592 (twice in the Vinaya): [1][2] Eno- 
moto 1991—1994: 4—7. SA 619: Nishimoto 1933-1935: XXIII 118 note 
76. SA 622 (twice in the Vinaya): [1] Chung 2008, 158; [2] Bareau 
1970-1971:195. SA 638: Akanuma 1931: s.v. Säriputta [142]. SA 684: 
Yao forthcoming d. SA 722: Yao 2011, 191-192. SA 727: Waldschmidt 
1955: 6 note 27. SA 807: Hosoda 2006: 2 and 4. SA 809: Skilling 2000: 
344. SA 809: Anälayo 2017a [2014a]: 75-76. SA 813 (twice in the 
Vinaya): [1] Nishimoto 1933-1935: XXIII 134 note 52; [2] Hosoda 
2006, 6—15. SA 854 (twice in the Vinaya): [1][2] Waldschmidt 1944— 
1948: 1 69-72. SA 911 (twice in the Vinaya): [1] Shono 2018a: 63 note 
10 and Shono 2018b; [2] Nishimoto 1933-1935: XXVI 393 note 82. 
SA 969: Nishimoto 1933-1935: XX 308 note 40. SA 971: Hosoda 
1991. SA 978: Yao 2010: 256—257. SA 979: Chung 2008: 201-202. SA 
981 (twice in the Vinaya): [1][2] Skilling 1994—1997: II 9—10, 56, 443. 
SA 1064 (twice in the Vinaya): [1] none ?; [2] Enomoto 1991—1994: 
14. SA 1074: Enomoto 1991-1994: 17-21. SA 1075: Bingenheimer 
2006: 24. SA 1095: Yao 2011: 180-181. SA 1096: Enomoto 1991— 
1994: 26-27. SA 1147: Enomoto 1991-1994: 32-33. SA 1174: Allon 
2007: 14. SA 1197: Przyluski 1920: 5-46. SA 1226 (nine times in the 
Vinaya): [1] Honjo 1985; Sasaki 1985: 29 note 15; [2][3][4] Hirakawa 
1960: 780, 790 note 91; [5] none?; [6][7] Mori 2006: 12; [8] Hirakawa 
1960: 780 and 790 note 91; [9] Kishino 2013: 443 note 381. SA 1227: 
Kishino 2016: 242 and 262. SA 1238: Chung 2008: 219. SA 668: 
Kishino 2013: 163 note 91. SA? 88: Kishino 2013: 395 note 13. Missing 
in the Chinese Samyukta-agama (twice in the Vinaya): [1] Waldschmidt 
1944—1948 (cf. Hosoda 2006: 4—6, Yao 2013b); [2] Waldschmidt 1944— 
1948: I 88—94. Missing in the Chinese Samyukta-āgama: de Jong 1968: 
400 (cf. Waldschmidt 1980: 140—141 and Enomoto 1984). For Samyukta- 
agama sütras that are found in Sanskrit manuscripts, see Chung 2008 
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tative, includes examples in which sütras are narrated in full or 
almost in full and examples of simple mentions of the titles of sütras 
but excludes correspondences of only verses or stock phrases. Coun- 
terparts in the extant versions of the Mūlasarvāstivāda Vinaya are 
counted as one. A thorough examination of the entire material of this 
Vinaya might add further examples. In these examples, the text in 
the Vinaya generally corresponds well to that in the most extensive 
Samyukta-āgama translated into Chinese, the Za ahan jing HE] BRE 
(T 99),* and the examples range over all divisions of the recon- 
structed Samyukta-āgama.? 

















II.1 Problematic Abbreviations (1): SA 807 


The first example I present here is a brief account of the Buddha’s 
sermon in the Bhaisajya-vastu, the ‘Chapter on Medicines’ in the 
Vinaya-vastu. This account, extant only in the Chinese and Tibetan 
versions, constitutes one of the episodes included in a lengthy frame 
story about the Buddha’s journey from Rajagrha to the northern 
region.'° In the middle and final parts of the sermon in question, 





and Shono 2015, 2018a and 201 8b. For details of Samyukta-agama sūtras 
appearing in the Bhaisajya-vastu, see Yao 2010 and 2011. 

Hereafter, I use the phrase ‘Chinese Samyukta-agama' to refer to T 99 
at T II 1a1-173bi8, since examples dealt with in the present paper do 
not have any parallels in the other Chinese Samyukta-agamas, T 100 at 
T II 374a1-492a24 and T 101 at T II 493a1—499c1. 

For previous studies on the reconstruction of the Chinese Samyukta- 
agama, see Chung 2008: 11 note 13 and 20-25. 

The chapters on medicines in the extant Vinayas other than the Müla- 
sarvastivada Vinaya do not include this story of the Buddha’s journey 
to the northern region. The Pali Vinaya tells a story ofthe Buddha's travels 
that shares many episodes with that of the Bhaisajya-vastu, but is quite 
different from it as a whole. The siitra parallels dealt with in this paper 
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which is on the Buddha's own practice of meditation on breathing," 
there are two indications of the abbreviation of some text. In the 
Chinese version, the latter of these consists of a reference to the title 
ofa text, REM ER "up to—as stated in the collected sūtras 
of the division of the path (*märga-varga)”, whereas the Tibetan 
version does not include any such reference. The episode has been 
identified with sūtra 807 of the Chinese Samyukta-ägama'? (here- 
after SA 807) and sutta 54.11 of the Samyutta-nikaya by Hosoda 
Noriaki # HERE in his article on the relationships between several 
episodes in the Bhaisajya-vastu and sūtras in the *Marga-varga sec- 
tion of the Samyukta-agama.? 

When one attempts to read this episode in the Tibetan version, 
one faces some difficulty in understanding the text. In the middle of 
the description of meditation on breathing, we encounter the first of 
the two abbreviations: 













































































I knew that I inhaled and exhaled exactly as I did—Ithe 
text 1s] just as stated before from here up to (zhes bya ba 
nas ... zhes bya ba’i bar gong ma bzhin du' o; *pūrvavad 
yavat)—I knew that, observing cessation, I exhaled exactly 
as I did. 





have no counterparts in the other extant Vinayas. 

!! Tibetan in D 1, "dul ba, kha 62b1-63b2; Chinese in T 1448 at T XXIV 
32c2-33a3; both Sanskrit manuscripts are unavailable for this story due 
to the physical loss of corresponding folios. I use the Derge edition to 
refer to the Tibetan text throughout this paper. 

12 SA 807 at T II 207a8-bs; Wang and Jin 2014: III 50—52. 

5 Hosoda 2006: 2 and 4. Cf., also, Analayo 2015 [2007]: 333—345, which 
deals with SA 810, Chung 2008: 180 and Yao 2011: 183. For a partial 
English translation of the episode from the Chinese version of the Bhaisajya- 
vastu, see Analayo 2016: 18-19. 
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What is abbreviated here is, however, not clear from either the pre- 
ceding part of the episode or even of the Bhaisajya-vastu. 

The existence of such an ostensibly illogical abbreviation is eas- 
ily explained when we compare the text with the Chinese Samyukta- 
agama. In SA 807, the abbreviation occurs in the same place, and 
we see the abbreviated passage given in full in a sūtra in the earlier 
part of the same section, SA 803.!^ It is thus clear that the redactors 
of the Mülasarvastivada Vinaya at some stage inserted a sūtra from 
the Samyukta-agama available to them, including an abbreviation in 
the sūtra (Table 1 below). (7 Whether this process was conducted us- 
ing a written text of the Samyukta-āgama or the Agama recalled 
from memory is debatable.!^ It seems certain, however, at least that 
the Samyukta-agama used by the redactors of the Vinaya had already 
been developed in structure and style to some extent, judging from 
their phrasing for abbreviations, “just as stated before”, which suggests 
the order of siitras sorted according to subjects was by then stable. 





'4 See note 26 below. For similar types of abbreviation, i.e., abbreviations 


that do not make sense without reference to a preceding sūtra in the 
Samyukta-agama, see the examples of SA 16, SA 40 and SA 66-68 dis- 
cussed in Bhikkhu Anälayo’s contribution to this volume (Anälayo 2020). 
The problematic abbreviation here reminds us of similar examples in 
the Divyāvadāna examined by Hiraoka Satoshi 7° fit] EH (Hiraoka 1991 
and 1998: 426-429). Hiraoka pointed out several problematic abbrevi- 
ations of stock phrases with the phrase pūrvavad yāvat, one of which 
has no corresponding stock phrase in the Divyavadana. These examples 
constitute part of the evidence he uses to demonstrate that the Divyāva- 
dana borrowed some of its stories from the Mulasarvastivada Vinaya. 
Although one might assume that such an illogical abbreviation as we 
have seen above would hardly happen when a sütra is quoted from 
memory, it is unknown how recitation was actually performed in the 
past when the Vinaya was transmitted. Rupert Gethin has mentioned the 
possibility that peyyala, the indication of an abbreviated repetition in 
the Pali canon, was used in oral recitation (Gethin 2007: 384). 
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Contrary to the Tibetan version, the Chinese version gives the 
description of meditation in full. Strangely, however, this version has 
a word indicating abbreviation, 795, at the end of the passage in que- 
stion, even though there is no gap in the corresponding part of SA 803. 

If the difference between the Tibetan and Chinese versions in 
this part of the episode originates in the Sanskrit texts they were 
based on, and it most likely does," the difference can be explained 
in several ways. One possibility is that the insertion of the sūtra with 
an abbreviated stock phrase (as seen in the Tibetan version) came 
first, and some later redactor found the passage unintelligible and 
supplemented the abbreviation. The opposite change, from complete 
text to abbreviated text, is quite unlikely to have happened, for there 
would be no reason to make such a change in the Vinaya. 

Another possibility is that there was only a brief reference to the 
Samyukta-agama in this part of the Bhaisajya-vastu at an earlier 
stage, and later, when the textual transmission had branched off, re- 
dactors belonging to each tradition incorporated the sūtra from the 
Samyukta-agama at their own discretion. In this process, the text of 
the Agama was simply copied in one tradition (as seen in the Tibetan 
version) and was carefully adjusted in another (as seen in the Chi- 
nese version). The unnecessary 742 in the Chinese version and the 
reference to 'the division of the path' at the end ofthe episode in the 
same version (Table 2 below) might be remnants of such an editorial 
process. 








17 Although some of the differences between these two versions regarding 
abbreviations of sūtras and stories were once attributed by scholars to 
their translators, many of the differences have been proved to have al- 
ready occurred in Sanskrit traditions; cf. de Jong 1968: 401, Yao 2013b, 
2018 and forthcoming b. I will return to this point later in the third sec- 
tion of this paper. 
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Either way, the following can be safely said: the text of this epi- 
sode in the Bhaisajya-vastu in the Tibetan and Chinese versions is 
an insertion from the Samyukta-agama. In other words, in this case, 
it is unlikely that a passage that originally existed in the Vinaya later 
became a sütra in the Agama. 

There is another trace of the careless insertion of this episode. At 
the beginning of the episode, the Buddha is said to be staying in a 
forest named Icchanangala.'* The episode is followed by another ep- 
isode, which corresponds to the Ambastha-sutra of the Dirgha- 
agama.'? The latter begins with this sentence: “The Blessed One, 
traveling in the country of Kosala, arrived at Icchanangala and 
stayed in the Icchanangala Forest near Icchanangala."?? There would 
seem to be an inconsistency between this statement and the preced- 
ing one in our episode, where the Buddha is already in the Iccha- 
nangala Forest. It is most likely that redactors at some stage in the 
formation of the Bhaisajya-vastu simply inserted these two siitras 
from the Samyukta-agama and the Dirgha-agama respectively, not 
caring about the meaningless repetition they caused. 


15 beom Idan ‘das ‘dod pa mthun pa na ’dod pa mthun pa 'i nags khrod na 
bzhugs so (kha 62b1-2); AR ERE ĀM 4 AE (T 1448 at 
T XXIV 32c2). 

For a detailed study of the sūtra in the Sanskrit manuscript of the Dirgha- 
agama, including comparisons with the Bhaisajya-vastu, see Melzer 
2010: 93-241. 

bcom Idan 'das ko sa la nas ljongs rgyu zhing gshegs pa na ‘dod pa mthun 
par byon nas | 'dod pa mthun pa na 'dod pa mthun pa’i nags khrod na 
bzhugs so (kha 6352); R TE ESPERE TET * BERRE * DENS 
RARE (T 1448 at T XXIV 33a8-9). It is worth noting that the Chinese 
version gives a place name different from that in the preceding episode 
(see note 18 above). 
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Table 1. Explanation of Meditation on Breathing 
in the Parallel to SA 807 


Bhaisajya-vastu 
(Chinese)?? 


Bhaisajya-vastu (Tibetan)?! SA 80723 





.. dge slong dag nga ni zla ba | “+++: SEHE | eee RA 
gsum po” ‘di la dbugs rngub pa | Wk > AA & € | A&R ARARA 
dang dbugs 'byung ba dran pa'i | $& Sk lá, dw € T | SE X TE SX 
gnas pas nang du yang dag bzhag | ža > PHB | BABA S 
ste | ngas dran bzhin du dbugs | $% Sk ÉL de Æ T | FR. Hn S&H 
brngubs na (P nas) yang dran bzhin | šu ° 2 au Ē 
du brngubs so snyam du yang dag fa o 

pa ji lta ba bzhin du rab tu shes so || 

dran bzhin du dbugs phyung na 

yang dran bzhin du dbugs phyung 

ngo snyam du yang dag pa ji lta 


?! D 1, "dul ba, kha 62b5-63a4; P 1030, "dul ba, ge 58a6-b3; S 1, 'dul ba, 
kha 70a3-b3. 
? T 1448 at T XXIV 32c11-23. 
23 SA 807 at T II 207a17-24; Wang and Jin 2014: III 50-51, cf. V 377-378. 
For a partial translation of this sutra, see Analayo 2017b: 64—65; see, 
also, Analayo 2019: 191—196. Quotations from the Chinese Samyukta-agama 
are based on Wang and Jin 2014 throughout this paper. For SA 803, SA 
807, SA 810 and SA 813, I checked the Tempyö manuscript belonging 
to the Shogozo Eris, N (Nara), and added notes only where the Taisho 
KIE canon does not seem to record the manuscript's variant readings 
correctly or sufficiently. 
For the duration of the Buddha's practice of meditation, the Tibetan 
version differs from the Chinese version and SA 807: zla ba gsum po, 
“three months’; < H, ‘two months.’ It is unknown to me if this differ- 
ence is relevant to the process of textual transmission that caused the 
problematic abbreviation I discussed above. 
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ba bzhin du rab tu shes so || 

ring po dang | thung ngu dang | 
lus thams cad yang dag par 
myong nas dbugs brngubs na lus 
(S kyi) thams cad yang dag par 
myong nas dbugs brngubs so 
snyam du yang dag pa ji Ita ba 
bzhin du rab tu shes so || lus 
thams cad yang dag par myong 
nas dbugs phyung na yang lus 
thams cad yang dag par myong 
nas dbugs phyung ngo snyam du 
yang dag pa ji lta ba bzhin (S 
zhin) du rab tu shes so || lus kyi 
'du byed shin tu sbyangs nas 
dbugs brngubs pa dang | lus kyi 
'du byed shin tu sbyangs nas 
dbugs phyung na yang dbugs 
phyung ngo dbugs brngubs so (S 
brngub so) snyam du yang dag pa 
Ji lta ba bzhin du rab tu shes so 
zhes bya ba nas | 
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"EC4 GEB 
PR de NADA 
hee & 7 
ko > AAMA 
ART 
kr: RAT OH 
& > BETA 
Sief Tino 


SE E 
ku x $ T 40 AT 
EROHEN 
EK Ti 


RRB tt mi 
ESO NEL 
"Arf Tie 4 


“SR. BMS 
MAAS 
du A c — 
EK 
tu ša: HAT 
KBAR ZS An 
TA HE 


Only the Chinese version of the Bhaisajya-vastu mentions “exhale— 
inhale—exhale—inhale” in this order, whereas the Tibetan version and 
the Chinese Samyukta-agama show the reverse order. Bhikkhu Analayo 
emends the Chinese version's reading according to the other two texts 
(Analayo 2016: 27 note 12). 


'gog par rjes su lta zhing dbugs 
phyung ngo snyam du yang dag 
pa ji lta ba (P om.) bzhin du rab tu 
shes so zhes bya ba'i bar gong 
ma bzhin du’o || 





dge slong dag de la nga 'di snyam 
du sems te | bdag gis gnas pa rags 
(P rigs) pa mngon par 'dus byas 
shing bsams kyis (P kyi) ma la 
bdag gis gnas pa de nyid las yang 
dag par 'das te bor nas ches phra 
ba 'dis lan mang du gnas par 


bya o snyam nas | ngas gnas pa de 
nyid las yang dag par ‘da’ bar 
bya ba'i phyir bor nas gnas pa 
ches phra ba 'dis lan mang du 
gnas so ||... 
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SRE. ZW 
Ko c KR 
NARUT 
ģu > « AE DN. dn 
bh Sa he * T 
foo SZ 8 - 
BER» NAE 
> IR om 
A BS T 
fa » BER 
Rik Bo FT 
fa o 


Ado iue 
hit > ROR 


Air: LA SS 
FATAR AE bn fī 
mirc HRA 
BREIT M 
DEE 
DE M 


"ARE AC d 
HERE: 
Al A REC 
RO th S dE 
EEE 
1% BRB ta 1% IE 
My AE ©” A BF > 
RELAY 
Eo PRA 
ta BE SI Mm 
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SA 80326 


“[The subject is a monk, Helen BRA BREE > SHIH RSsTA 
$$ 

"AK R45: X4 —U EARS EAE ES Ang 
d 8%—17% (Nom) HBSS: He -WATRABH-WAITE 











AE dS BR-WMATEAHER-WHTEH BASS? 

"E Xa Eee A ka Bh esee BROWS it use SA RS AE kus 
RARR” Bee en es ah BSH ° 

“Ab kas Sessile Faw Bye BROWS Re A kai PALA AH E u 








SENSE > AE Koss ABB HB ere TEUCR 
FETT — zer PR Eng Korkā BEA BOBA 
BSF sa SIRERE RER Senn ° 








Table 2. The Last Part of the Parallel to 
SA 807 in the Bhaisajya-vastu?? 


m i em Bhaisajya-vastu h 5 
Bhaisajya-vastu (Tibetan) (Chinese)? SA 807 





dge slong dag gang yang dag par | ^33: 35 $ > RA | HERE: 
smra ba na 'phags pa’i gnas pa | E ik Au ik im 36 | "FF Ca S 
dang | Iha'i gnas pa dang | tshangs | € 418 7 ` 3E | 4E ARE ^ 
pa i gnas pa dang | mi slob pa'i | RET ^ HR) £^ FE S 
gnas pa zhes bya bar (S om. bya | 4T ^ FB | BE ^ An RK 


26 SA 803 at T II 206a27—b11 and Wang and Jin 2014: III 44-46. For a trans- 

lation of this sūtra, see Analayo 2019: 180—185. 

This part does not have any parallel in SA 803. 

2 D 1, "dul ba, kha 63a5—b2; P 1030, 'dul ba, ge 58b5-8; S 1,'dul ba, kha 
70b5-71a3. 

?? T 1448 at T XXIV 32027-33a3. 

30 SA 807 at T II 207a28—bs. 
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bar) smra bar 'gyur ba gang yin 
pa de ni de bzhin gshegs pa 'i gnas 
pa yin te | slob pa’i gang zag rnams 
ma thob pa thob par bya ba dang | 
ma rtogs pa rtogs par bya ba dang | 
mngon sum du ma byas pa mngon 
sum du bya ba'i phyir zhugs pa 
yin | mi slob pa'i gang zag rnams 
mthong ba 'i chos kho na la bde bar 
gnas par bya ba'i phyir zhugs pa 
yin no || 


de yang dag par smra ba na dbugs 
rngub pa dang | dbugs 'byung ba 'i 
dran pas gnas pa smra bar 'gyur 
ro || de ci i phyir zhe na | dge slong 
dag dbugs rngub pa dang | 'byung 
ba dran pas gnas pa ni 'phags pa i 
gnas pa dang zhes bya ba nas |?! 
mi slob pa rnams mthong ba 'i chos 
la bde bar gnas pa i phyir zhugs 
pa yin no zhes bya bo bar gong 
ma bzhin du’o || 
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AT A FAT > 
An KRIZAT > AĀ 
SS, AES 
F RERE 
RAF RU SAE 
AT o LRR > 
CA RAO CER 
HROABE4: 
343 RIKEN 
1 <” 75 BiG 
L3 Nu AE 


Er BAHR 
Sd KSI 
ai, REE 
WR MAAR 


ME > 
BAMA > 


Ub Al GE 36 9 AR 
REIT? 3 
EARS K 
HE. RES 
4475588 
NEI," 


KEE 
3E bt 6 B] b PT 
Lo MEAT ° 
[end of SA 807] 
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This abbreviation obviously indicates a repetition of the phrase from a 


few lines earlier: 'phags pa 'i gnas pa dang | lha’i gnas pa dang |... mi 
slob pa’i gang zag rnams mthong ba’i chos kho na la bde bar gnas par 


bya ba’i phyir zhugs pa yin no ||. 
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II.2 Problematic Abbreviations (2): SA 813 


A similar example is seen in a later part ofthe Bhaisajya-vastu, still 
in the middle of the Buddha’s journey.” This time, most of the epi- 
sode is abbreviated in the Chinese version with the phrase “This 
sutra is narrated in detail just as in the Samyukta-agama”, VEA si 
URE EE. Nishimoto Ryūzan Ont FELL has identified this sūtra 
with SA 813. 





























The Buddha’s sermon in SA 813 is concerned with how to con- 


centrate one’s mind on breathing and how to practice the four appli- 
cations of mindfulness (smrtyupasthana) with one's mind concen- 
trated on breathing.** At the beginning of the sermon, there are two 
abbreviations (Table 3 below): 
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33 


34 


Tibetan in kha 97a5-98b1; Chinese in T 1448 at T XXIV 37a6-7. Both 
Sanskrit manuscripts are unavailable due to the physical loss of corre- 
sponding folios. 

SA 813 at T II 208c12-209a22; Wang and Jin 2014: III 59-61; Nishimoto 
1933-1935: XXIII 134 note 52; Hosoda 2006; Chung 2008: 180-181; 
Yao 2011: 187. SA 813 has a parallel in SN 54.10 at SN V 322-325. 
According to Hosoda, the Sanskrit manuscript fragment that was pub- 
lished by Pischel and identified as SA 813 by Oka Kyozui ft] 2G& seems 
not to belong to the Samyukta-āgama but to a different text (Hosoda 
1989). For a translation of this sūtra, see Analayo 2019: 211-215. 

In regard to SA 813, another passage in the Bhaisajya-vastu should be 
mentioned. Shortly after the episode corresponding to SA 813 that I am 
examining here, an episode that includes the Buddha’s sermon in Ma- 
thura follows, with another episode intervening. The discourse given 
there is a (somewhat confused) combination of the sermon on the self 
as an island (atmadvipa), which corresponds to SA 36 at T II 8a21-b12, 
and that on meditation on the four applications of mindfulness, as seen 
in SA 813. The Chinese version abbreviates the entire discourse at the 
beginning, referring to the Samyukta-agama (T 1448 at T XXIV 37b27-28). 
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Here a monk, in a village or town—just as stated before— 
when he has mindfully inhaled, he learns that he has 
inhaled—just as stated before. He learns that he has ex- 
haled, observing cessation. 


Although the second abbreviation may be filled with a passage in 
the parallel to SA 807,°° the first abbreviation cannot be explained 
in the Bhaisajya-vastu itself. The answer is again in SA 803, where 
we find the phrase “If this monk is staying in a village or town ...", 





























FELL ASAE Er, a few lines before the explanation of 
meditation on breathing that we have already seen 27 


Thus, the abbreviated text in the Bhaisajya-vastu is most likely 


the same explanation of meditation, this time together with the pre- 
ceding explanation of what a monk living in a village or town should 
do before practicing meditation.*” As for the explanation of medita- 


35 


36 
37 


Hosoda has attributed this episode to a fascicle lost in the extant Chi- 
nese Samyukta-agama (Hosoda 2006: 6—15). Cf. Chung 2008: 61 note 
51 and Yao 2011: 187-188. For the part corresponding to SA 36, see Nishi- 
moto 1933-1935: XXIII 136 note 59 and Dhammadinna 2014 (English 
translation). For a translation of SA 36, see Analayo 2014b: 9-11. 

kha 62b2-63a2; T 1448 at T XXIV 32c11-21, which corresponds to SA 
807 at T II 207a17-21. However, since the passage in SA 807 itself in- 
cludes an abbreviation, SA 803 is a more likely candidate for filling the 
abbreviation in SA 813. 

SA 803 at T II 206a20-27. 

This passage beginning with “If this monk is staying in a village or town ...” 
is repeated in the following few sūtras, where it is abbreviated with the 
phrases “just as stated above, up to ...” AN FRO Is, “Just as stated 
before, up to...” (ANA S 755), or “up to ...” (7528): SA 804, 805, 806, 
809, 810, 814, 815. For the abbreviation in SA 809, see Analayo 20172, 
74 and note 10. Although SA 809 has parallels in the two Vinayavibhangas 
of the Mülasarvastivada Vinaya, the parallels do not include the last part 
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tion on the four applications of mindfulness, the abbreviations there 
are, though common in SA 803 (and incompletely in SA 807), best 
explained with the text of SA 810 (Tables 3 and 4 below).** 


Table 3. Abbreviations of Stock Phrases 
in the Parallel to SA 813: Breathing 


Bhaisajya-vastu (Tibetan)?? SA 813% 


... kun dga’ bo de’i phyir legs par nyon la yid 
la zung shig dang bshad do || 'di la dge slong 
gang yang grong dang grong rdal zhes bya ba 
dang | (1) dran bzhin du dbugs brngubs na 
dbugs brngubs so zhes slob (S stob) ste zhes bya 
ba nas | (2) ’gog pa i rjes su Ita zhing dbugs 
phyung ba slob ste zhes bya ba 'i bar gong ma 
bzhin du’o ||... 


An A SS," Së: 
SHEET 











of the sūtra, which contains the abbreviated instruction on meditation 
on breathing (for monks, D 3, ‘dul ba, ca 133a3-135a; T 1442 at T XXIII 
659c21-660a21; for nuns, D 5, ta 5167-5324; T 1443 at T XXIII 923b11- 
19). In contrast, the counterpart of this account in the so-called Sarvasti- 
vada Vinaya, the Shisonglü --38f&, gives the entire parallel to SA 809 
and, unlike SA 809, include the instruction on meditation on breathing 
unabbreviated (T 1435 at T XXIII 7b18—8b2). 

38 SA 810 at T II 208a9-c9; Wang and Jin 2014: III 56-59; Analayo 2015 
[2007]: 333—345 (republished in Analayo 2019: 202—211). The subject 
of the passage in question is phags pa 'i nyan thos, E875 F, ‘a disciple 
of the noble one’, in SA 810, SA 813 and the corresponding passage in 
the Bhaisajya-vastu, whereas it is ‘a monk’, FE Fr, in SA 803 and ‘I (the 
Buddha)’, $&, in SA 807. 

? DI, ‘dul ba, kha 97b2-4, P 1030, ‘dul ba, ge 90a5-6; S 1, ‘dul ba, kha 119b5-7. 

^' SA 813 at T II 208c2225. 
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SA 8034 


serus XE ERR BME ILE (1) RAAKAA ARER SH 
HF > FRR. SESH EU BER. BRA SC: 
RAP A > BYE Be my 4+ Kama BĀRS 
MEK HIE HR ZOE RS eR. RR N MESSER 
GBP BIA E 7 8 HEURE BRA BRSSES 
(2) AI b ERXAES:s.e- (see the quotation attached to Table 1 above) 
HAZRALTBARALES MK AHMAR BH ASS e 























Table 4. Abbreviations of Stock Phrases in the Parallel to 
SA 813: The Four Applications of Mindfulness [FAM] 


Bhaisajya-vastu (Tibetan)? SA 81343 





[FAM 1.1] gang gi tshe 'phags pa’i nyan thos | * 8j & Sat SA 
dran bzhin du dbugs brngubs na | dran bzhin du | $Ñ, Wwe BN BE > 
dbugs brngubs so zhes slob pa zhes bya ba nas | | 75 & 5 4r ub BHA 
(1) lus kyi 'du byed shin tu sbyangs te lus la lus | 40 $ 47 aha 
kyi rjes su Ita zhing dbugs (P dbyugs) phyung | $ MARE ATF 
ngo zhes slob ste (S te) zhes bya ba'i bar gong | IR Z4 » gz 
ma bzhin du’o || de’i tshe 'phags pa 'i nyan thos | # FIIR A 4 
lus la lus kyi rjes su Ita zhing gnas so || de'i tshe | € » du X ing d 8 
'phags pa 'i nyan thos gnas pa na nang gi yid la | He ° ” 








byed pa yod par shes so || 


[FAM 1.2] kun dga’ bo dper na lam po che'i | p FTE : “E44 
bzhi mdor rdul gyi mchod rten zhig brtsigs (P | AR S 88 4€ x» 2; B8 
rtsigs) par ’gyur (S gyur) (P ba) la de nas shar | Em A > ER Hh F 


^! SA 803 at T II 206a20—b11; Wang and Jin 2014: III 44-46. 

#2 D1, dulba, kha 97b4-98b1; P 1030, ‘dul ba, ge 90a6-91a2; S 1, ‘dul ba, kha 
119b7-121a1. 

D SA 813 at T II 208c23-209a21. 
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phyogs nas bzhon pa can nam | khyogs sam | 
shing rtas 'khyam pa zhig onge na | kun dga’ 
bo ji snyam du sems | rdul gyi mchod rten "jig par 
'gyur ram | btsun pa 'gyur lags so || de bzhin du 
gang gi tshe 'phags pa’i nyan thos dran bzhin 
du dbugs brngubs so || (PS zhes slob pa) zhes 
bya ba nas“ nang gi yid la byed pa yod par shes 
pa zhes bya ba’i bar gong ma bzhin du’o || 





[FAM 2.1] gang gi tshe 'phags pa 'i nyan thos 
dga' ba so sor myong ba (P bar) zhes bya ba nas | 
(2) sems kyi 'du byed || shin tu sbyangs te tshor ba 
rnams la tshor ba'i rjes su lta zhing dbugs phyung 
ngo zhes slob bo zhes bya ba 'i bar gong ma bzhin 
du'o || de'i tshe 'phags pa’i nyan thos gnas pa 
na nang gi yid la byed pa yod par shes so || 

[FAM 2.2] dper na kun dga’ bo lam po che i bzhi 
mdor rdul gyi mchod rten zhig brtsigs par gyur 
la | de nas lho phyogs nas bzhon pa can nam | 
khyogs sam | shing rtas 'khyam pa zhig 'ongs na 
(S nas) zhes bya ba nas |* tshor ba rnams la 
tshor ba 'i rjes su lta 'o zhes bya ba 'i bar gong ma 








RERLERF?” 
MIEGI w> 
tē 0 he: 
"ie ETS A 
mie E t 
RBEENSE: 


“E RE AT 
BBM BAT 
SE BĒTĀŠ 
Bee: EE 
LBAEL we 
Aud SIE, 





"E jo A E Sim 
Hram” A 
ff > M > % BERG 
LIEBER ? PT HE G 
Br te Bo” 
Ai Ae BY : 4t E 


^! This abbreviation is likely intended to be filled with the phrase in [FAM 
1.1]: gang gi tshe "phags pa 'i nyan thos dran bzhin du dbugs brngubs 
na... de’i tshe 'phags pa’i nyan thos gnas pa na. 


45 


What is abbreviated here can probably be reconstructed with phrases in 


[FAM 1.2] and [FAM 2.2] as follows: *kun dga’ bo ji snyam du sems | 
rdul gyi mchod rten "jig par’ gyur ram | btsun pa ’gyur lags so || de bzhin 
du gang gi tshe ’phags pa’i nyan thos dga’ ba so sor myong ba zhes bya 
ba nas | sems kyi ’du byed || shin tu sbyangs te tshor ba rnams la tshor 
ba’i rjes su Ita zhing dbugs phyung ngo zhes slob bo zhes bya ba’i bar 


gong ma bzhin du’o ||. 
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bzhin du’o || de'i tshe 'phags pa’inyan thos gnas 
pana nang gi yid la byed pa yod par shes so || 


[FAM 3.1] gang gi tshe 'phags pa’i nyan thos 
sems so sor myong ba dang | sems rab tu dga’ ba 
dang | sems mnyam par "jog pa dang sems rnam 
par grol bar byed cing dbugs brngubs na sems 
rnam par grol bar byed cing dbugs brngubs so 
zhes slob bo sems rnam par grol bar byed cing 
dbugs phyung na sems rnam par grol bar byed 
cing dbugs phyung ngo zhes slob (P bslob) ste | 
sems la sems kyi rjes su lta'o (P blta'o) || gang 
gi tshe*® "phags pa’i nyan thos gnas pa na nang 
gi yid la byed pa yod par shes te 

[FAM 3.2] mchod rten de nyid la nub phyogs 
nas zhes dper bya’o || 


[FAM 4.1] de lus de dang tshor ba de dang sems 
de la brnab sems (PS dang) yid mi bde ba gnyis 
ka nub pas chos rnams la chos kyi rjes su lta 
zhing btang snyoms su gnas so || 

de’itshe 'phags pa’i nyan thos gnas pa na nang 
gi yid la byed pa yod par shes te | 


46 Read de’i tshe? 


FRR SE? 
4n 3$ SIE, 

"X OE 3 oT 
veek EE 
EE 
So MARSH Edu 
ABC HESS m 
FEKT SSS 
4E 5 de E ou 
CHAE HS 
SIE, 





"E Jo A E 3 BLUE 
BAR RS HIG 
HERR?” 3 
Hh “do Fe. HB” o 
Hh Py BS “ko S 
d$ F Ps Bows 
K BC tH E. a s AIC 
Hee EE: 
FAFSCcH—S 
fi HOSA HE > 
“ERZZN OR 
ZRA’ HE Ž 
PRRD ° 


At EGRE 
EU HEN 
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[FAM 4.2] dper na lam po che’i bzhi mdor rdul | * F] $E > 40 vg ējiā 
gyi mchod rten brtsigs (P rtsigs) par gyur la | de | $ 3E > BAR 
nas byang phyogs nas bzhon pa can nam khyogs | 3& & 4% 3b X BA vh m 
sam | shing rtas 'khyam pa zhig 'ongs na | kun | % > e EE EH 
dga’ bo ji snyam du sems | rdul gyi mchod rten | X ? " FT 3E & ` 
jig par 'gyur ram | btsun pa de Jor ’gyur lags | “40 & » t+ X o "db 
so || zhes bya ba nas de Itar chos la chos kyi rjes | £ fī] $£ : “tuo > B 
su lta ba (PS om.) zhes bya ba'i bar gong ma | BF EIER dc 
bzhin du’o || de'i tshe "phags pa’inyan thos gnas | &a $ A SIE, 

pa na nang gi yid la byed pa yod par shes te | 





[Conclusion] kun dga’ bo de Itar na dran pa nye | *FT3E ^ Xt £6 Ed 
bar gzhag (P bzhag) pa bzhi’i dbang du byas te | | HF 48 46 va Sé," 
bsgoms pa yin no || 





SA 81047 


TEE RER FAR AHA (T) di A ete aS 





M 


ER ER: uff 4A RS EHSASRSS:SNgSSHu 
HS GER HT ON om) BA S d ple RRELA SR” 
SEA FAKE ESE: EPA HMA 
Zo He Apo XS A es Be > 

“st EE BF BB Roe. (2) 4 «ae GT E Rae 34 8 
An A. Zr iu s 4T BNĒSĒ CF Bh BSH oT ew Bee 
d N HAERA” KML HR OC 

WEE EE INS DEE E CEET 
EE EEN RE PTH RS 
SHARE EARTH ATES EME e 














# SA 810 at T II 208a23—b13; Wang and Jin 2014: III 56-58. 
^5 Footnote 7, p. 208 of the Taishö edition, "(H @ *,” seems problematic 
(N does not give F). 
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"XB APPR RE. By AR RRR. Ep ām RB 
ER REAL RMR ME BRAKE PML Bio 
M ACE Sim LIBR <” 


11.3 A Contradiction between a Sutra and its 
Context in the Vinaya: the Otalayana-sutra 


In the above two examples, some inappropriate abbreviations of stock 
phrases suggest the Agama origin of two episodes in the Bhaisajya- 
vastu. There is another type of example in the same chapter, where 
some contextual or narrative inconsistency serves as evidence. 

Still in the story of the long journey, the Buddha arrives at a place 
called Otala and, after having instructed many farmers with their 
oxen, receives a visit from a local Brahmin named Otalayana. The 
Brahmin asks what the basis of the five faculties is, and the Buddha 
answers that it is the mind. Again, the Brahmin asks what the basis 
of the mind is, and thus the mind, mindfulness, the four applications 
of mindfulness, the seven limbs of awakening, knowledge and lib- 
eration, and Nirvana are mentioned in this order as the basis of what 
precedes. However, the Buddha winds up his discourse on the Brah- 
min’s question on what the basis of Nirvana is by saying that such 
questions are endless. Then, the Brahmin ponders what harm he 
should inflict on the Buddha and invites him and his disciples to a 
meal. After the meal, he makes a malicious wish: “May all these 
sramanas, followers of the Sakyan, to whom I have offered a meal, 
become my oxen!"? The Buddha admonishes the Brahmin that his 


^ yavanta ime šramaņāh säkyaputriya maya bhojitāh sarva ete mama 


balivardach» syur iti (GM I 19,12-13; ms 146r8-9). There are some nar- 
rative examples in which wishes are maliciously made and realized in 
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wish will be in vain and, later, instructs the monks to recite the ‘verses 
of the rsi’ [arsa gatha] after a meal so that ill wishes are not accom- 
plished, which, as Gregory Schopen (2014 [2004]: 341) has remarked, 
appears to be a general rule.” 

In the above story, Otalayana’s visit to the Buddha and their ques- 
tions and answers are narrated in both the Tibetan and Chinese ver- 
sions, whereas the Gilgit Sanskrit manuscript, which is the only 
available Sanskrit text of this section, abbreviates the Brahmin’s 
visit and the questions and answers, referring to a sūtra: otalayana- 
sütram vistarena samyuktägame märgavarganipäte.' Although the 
text in question is not found in the extant Chinese Samyukta-agama, 
Enomoto Fumio AA CHE (1984) has convincingly attributed it to a 
fascicle lost in the extant Chinese Samyukta-agama, which belongs 
to the *Marga-varga section.” A parallel is found in the Abhidhar- 
makosopäyika-tika, Up 9005, which enables us to compare the Vinaya 




















the Mūlasarvāstivāda Vinaya. Pravrajya-vastu: Sanskrit missing; ka 119a; 
T 1444 at T XXIII 1038b (Divyavadana XXIV, Cowell and Neil 1987 
[1886]: 346,4—7). Carma-vastu: GM IV 179,2-4; ka 260b; T 1447 at T 
XXIII 1051b (Divyavadana I 14,17-19). Bhaisajya-vastu: Sanskrit miss- 
ing; kha 12b-13a; T 1448 at T XXIV 19a-b. Ksudraka-vastu: da 150b— 
151a; T 1451 at T XXIV 362c-363a. The reason that Otalayana's wish 
is not realized is apparently that all of the victims, the monks he has 
invited, are arhats and consequently cannot be reborn anyway: "di Itar 
dge slong ‘di thams cad ni yang srid pa zad pa yin gyis (kha 131a7); $t 
7 BOE KA (T 1448 at T XXIV 44a23). 

*' Bhaisajya-vastu: kha 129a7-131b2; GM I 17,13—20,2 (ms 145v10-146v1); 
T 1448 at T XXIV 43c19-44a28. For the ārsā gāthā, cf. Schopen 2014: 
339—344, esp. 341, Nishimoto 1933-1935: XXI 334 note 90 and Yao 
2013a: 251 note 1-2. 

5 GMI 19,3; ms 146r6. 

"7 For parallels of the sūtra and other previous studies on it, see Chung 2008: 
160 and Yao 2011: 190—191. 
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text with what the corresponding text should have been in the Samyukta- 
ägama (Table 5 below).” 

The problem lies in the closing part of the sūtra. In the Chinese 
version, just after the series of questions and answers is brought to a 
close by the Buddha, the text says: “Then the Brahmin, the great 
householder Otalayana, having heard the Blessed One’s words, re- 
Joiced in his mind, rose from the seat, bade farewell to the Buddha, 
and left.”°* This sentence sounds normal when it is placed at the end 
of a sūtra, for it is quite common in the Sūtra-pitaka that, after a 
sermon by the Buddha, listeners ‘rejoice’ at his words, suggesting 
their satisfaction with or devotion to his words.? However, in the 
context of the Bhaisajya-vastu, this sentence gives the impression 
that something is wrong. How could this Brahmin ‘rejoice’ here, 
while in the next sentence he wonders how to do harm to the Bud- 
dha?°° The Brahmin's joy clearly contradicts his malicious thoughts. 
This problem does not occur in the Tibetan version because there the 
Buddha’s remarks that close the conversation are simply followed 
by the sentence “Then the Brahmin Otalayana thought: ‘What harm 
should I do to him?” 

To some extent, it is not difficult to guess what happened. Most 
probably, the Otalayana-sütra in the Samyukta-agama ended with 
the sentence stating that the Brahmin Otalayana rejoiced at the Bud- 
dha's teaching and left—the quotation in the Abhidharmakosopayika- 


5 D 4094, mngon pa, nyu 78b2-79a6; Honjö 2014: II 882—884 (Japanese 
translation). 

* T1448 at T XXIV 44a12-13: ARRIE E ARKAE ^ CER 
= (eA > BAT. 

For a discussion on the closing formula in the Madhyama-āgama including 
references to examples in the Samyukta-agama, see Analayo 2012b: 521— 
525. 

* T 1448 at T XXIV 44a13-14: RRS ERIT ` änt bid, 


























55 
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tika represents just such a sūtra. The sūtra was inserted into the 
Bhaisajya-vastu and combined with the instruction on reciting the 
ārsā gāthā, leaving the sutra's last sentence as a trace of the insertion, 
as seen in the Chinese version. The absence of the sentence in ques- 
tion in the Tibetan version may suggest that someone later noticed 
the inconsistency in the Brahmin Otalayana's attitude toward the 
Buddha and removed the sentence. The opposite—that is, the inser- 
tion of the sentence into this context of the Bhaisajya-vastu—is very 
unlikely. 

There is, however, another possibility, which is that the two extant 
versions represent different textual transmissions in which different 
redactors inserted the same sūtra in slightly different ways, one care- 
fully and the other carelessly.*’ The complexity of the discrepancies 
between the three extant versions of this part of the Bhaisajya-vastu 
does not allow us to draw any conclusion about the relationships be- 
tween these extant versions. 





57” Tt would be unfair to say that the redactors belonging to the tradition rep- 
resented by the Chinese version were completely unconcerned with nar- 
rative consistency. They at least seem to have been careful enough to 
have supplemented the story with the sentence “Having thus consid- 
ered, [the Brahmin] returned to the Buddha” (FESE » kit) (9 
in Table 5 below). In the Tibetan version, this sentence does not appear 
and is not needed because there the Brahmin is not said to leave the 
Buddha after their doctrinal conversation. 
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II.4 Other Traces 


There is another formula to mention here: the famous evam maya 
srutam, “thus have I heard”, which constitutes the frame of a sūtra 
together with the formula about listeners? joy. 

This formula scarcely appears in the Mülasarvastivada Vinaya, 
where episodes generally begin with the phrase buddho bhagavan 
[place name in the locative] viharati, *The Buddha, the Blessed One, 
was staying at ..." or [place name in the locative] nidanam, “The 
setting was in... .”58 As far as I know, there are only a few examples 
of evam maya šrutam in the Mülasarvastivada Vinaya, and they are 
all located in sütra parallels. All these parallels, with one exception, 
share a characteristic: they are presented as ‘sütras’ by the narrative 
context of the Vinaya itself. Three of them are included in the story 
of the first sarigīti of the Buddha’s disciples headed by Mahakasyapa, 
where Ananda recites ‘sütras’ and thus all four Āgamas are estab- 


55 Cf. Nattier 2014: esp. 48. The difference between the opening phrase of 
stories in the Vinaya-pitaka and that in the Sūtra-pitaka seems to have 
attracted some attention among Vinaya commentators (the Vinayavastu- 
tika attributed to Kalyanamitra, D 4113, bsTan 'gyur, ‘dul ba, tsu 216b5-7, 
discusses why stories begin “Thus have I heard. The Blessed One ...” in 
Sutra and Abhidharma literature and “The Buddha, the Blessed One ...” in 
Vinaya literature). Although the phrase AIEFKE] (evam maya srutam) 
appears to be used at the beginning of every sūtra of the Chinese Samyukta- 
agama, this does not apply to Sanskrit manuscripts of the Samyukta- 
agama, where the phrase “... nidānam” and “bhagavan ... viharati” and 
various unfixed sentences are also employed. Cf., for instance, the 
beginning of each sūtra of the Nidana-samyukta edited by Tripāthī 
(1962), with only one example of evam maya srutam in $ 5.1. (I thank 
Dr. Jin-il Chung for drawing my attention to this point.) It is also worth 
noting that many of the sütras quoted by Samathadeva begin with the 
phrase gleng gzhi ni... (*... nidanam). Cf., also, examples in the Pali and 
Gandhari sources referred to in Nattier 2014: 48—50. 
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lished.?? The other example is in the Pravrajyā-vastu, and there the 
text says that a monk recited the Nagaropama-sütra for rsis.* These 
examples, in which a sūtra is spoken by a character in the frame 
story as a ‘sūtra’, are quite different from the majority of sūtra par- 
allels in the Mülasarvästiväda Vinaya, which are simply embedded 
as a part of the narrative context. In the latter, even when the title of 
a sūtra is referred to, the reference functions only to show which 
sūtra should fill the abbreviation, as we have seen in earlier parts of 
this paper, and no reference is made when a story is narrated in full. 
Although this difference between the two types of sūtra parallels in 
the Mūlasarvāstivāda Vinaya is itself an interesting subject for an- 
other paper, what presently matters is that the unusual phrase evam 
maya srutam seems to be linked to the special treatment as ‘sutras’ 
that certain texts receive in the Mulasarvastivada Vinaya. 

However, there is an exceptional, or borderline, case. It is a par- 
allel to the famous SA 379, which tells the story of the Buddha's 
first sermon, the *dharmacakrapravartana.*! There are three paral- 


5 da311a7-314a1; T 1451 at T XXIV 406b29-407b 15. The first of the three 
sūtras corresponds to SA 379 (see note 61 below); the second sūtra has 
not been identified with any extant sūtra in the Chinese Samyukta- 
ägama (Chung 2008: 123); the third sūtra corresponds to SA 34 at T II 
7c13—8a4 (Chung 2008: 59-61 and Analayo 2014b: 5—8). 

60 Vogel and Wille 1996: 257,38—261,13; ka 109a2—112a3; T 1444 at XXIII 
1036c1 (cf. Divyavadana XXIIL, Cowell and Neil 1987 [1886]: 340,2- 
4). Cf., also, Bongard-Levin et al. 1996. 

61 SA 379 at T II 103c13-104a29; Wang and Jin 2014: II 111—116. English 
translation, Analayo 2015: 351—355. For comparative texts of the par- 
allels of this sūtra belonging to the Sarvastivadin tradition in a broad 
sense, see Chung 2006. For extant parallels, cf., also, Chung 2008: 122— 
123; Analayo 2015 [2012a]: 347—351. Although it is still unpublished, 
the corresponding part of the Catusparisat-sūtra in the Dirgha-agama 
manuscript should now be added to these parallels (see Hartmann and 
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lels to this sūtra in the Mülasarvastivada Vinaya, one in the Sangha- 
bheda-vastu and the other two in the Ksudraka-vastu.° Our example 
is the first one in the Ksudraka-vastu. Whereas the parallel in the 
Sanghabheda-vastu constitutes a part of the Buddha's biography, 
the second parallel in the Ksudraka-vastu occurs in the very account 
of the first sarigīti and consequently is presented as a sūtra.** In our 
example, the story works as part of an episode explaining how the 
Buddha established the rules about how monks should address each 
other after he accepted his first five disciples. Interestingly, the Chi- 
nese version includes both the opening and closing formulas, evam 
maya srutam and the listeners’ rejoicing in the exposition. Immedi- 
ately after this sūtra parallel, the legal part of the episode begins with 
the statement that the Buddha turned the wheel of the Dharma for 


Wille 2014: 140). 

$? Sanghabheda-vastu: Gnoli 1977-1978: 1135-137; D 1, "dul ba, nga 42b3— 
44a5; T 1450 at T XXIV 127c7-128b1 (English translation, Analayo 2015 
[2012a]: 356—363). Ksudraka-vastu 1: D 6, ‘dul ba, tha 247b3-249a2; 
T 1451 at T XXIV 292a29-c15 (English translation, Analayo 2015 [201 2a]: 
384—386). Ksudraka-vastu 2: da 311a7—b1; T 1451 at XXIV 406c1-5 
(English translation, Analayo 2015 [2012a]: 387—388). Analayo has re- 
marked that SA 379, as well as the parallels in the Ksudraka-vastu, is 
an extract from a full version as seen in the Sarighabheda-vastu on the 
basis of a comparison of the doctrinal contents of these discourses 
(Analayo 2015 [2012a]: 363-367). My concern here is rather with the 
function these parallels carry out in the context of the Vinaya. 

Most of the contents of this parallel are abbreviated in different ways in 
the two translations: ‘di skad bdag gis thos pa dus gcig na | bcom Idan 
'das yul bà rà na sir drang srong smra ba ri dags kyi tshal na bzhugs 
so zhes tshig gis rab tu brjod pa de i tshe ... (da 311a7—b1); EFF : 
—IH * EERE LA ER ER REESE TS TLESSSEL : HH 
EERS ATENA ER ^ RELI IHRE, ” be FE ët 
Dt (T 1451 at T XXIV 406c1-5). 
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the five ascetics. In this case, it is most likely that a sutra was borrowed 
from the Samyukta-āgama and inserted as a whole into the Vinaya 
to expand the above sentence. In the Tibetan version, however, both 
the opening and closing formulas of the sūtra do not exist; hence, the 
entire episode flows more normally as a Vinaya account (Table 6 below). 


Table 6. Opening and Closing Parts of the First Parallel 
to SA 379 in the Ksudraka-vastu 


Ksudraka-vastu 


Ksudraka-vastu 





A 66 
(Tibetan)®* (Chinese)65 adi 
sangs rgyas bcom Idan dos bà | vw ARM: — | do d& B]: — 
rāņasī(Swārāņāsi) na (S om.) | gë, 34 fw 4k 4. | 8$ o Mb RA 
drang srong smra ba ri dags kyi | Bye S4 ABR | RR ERG Fin ATE 
nags na bzhugs so || ... EZE See | qM 
(D tha 249a1; P de 23562; S ta | AZ M 4& RSM | e SR TESI 
37las) bcom Idan das kyis yul | Za, Ab AAE BEER Žū, 


bā rā na si (S wa ra na si) drang 
srong smra ba ri dags kyi nags su 
chos kyi 'khor lo chos dang mthun 
(P "thun) pa lan gsum gyi bar 
du bzlas te rnam pa bcu gnyis pa 
bskor te | de 'iphyir chos kyi rnam 
grangs ‘di chos kyi 'khor lo bskor 
ba zhes bya’o || 


A Es RANK 


PRA’ En 
Jt tē 4 $$ ik a 


KEE 


FHEAE” Stemm, 
Er: ERIT. [end 
of SA 379] 


64 D6, ‘dul ba, tha 247b3—249a2; P 1035, ‘dul ba, de 233b6—235b3; S 6, ‘dul 


ba, ta 369a1-371a7. 


65 T 1451 at T XXIV 292a29-c15. 


$6 SA 379 at T II 103c13-104a29; Wang and Jin 2014: II 111—116. 
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gang gi tshe bcom Idan ‘das kyis | 8 #2 E BAZ 
dge slong Inga po dag gi (P gis) | & 344 ° 
rgyud la chos kyi 'khor lo bskor 

te |... 





III. Disagreements among the Sanskrit, 
Chinese and Tibetan Versions ofthe 
Mulasarvastivada Vinaya 


Lastly, I would like to mention some textual discrepancies between 
the extant versions of the Mūlasarvāstivāda Vinaya. It has become 
clearer through recent studies that there once existed multiple textual 
traditions of the Mūlasarvāstivāda Vinaya,*" and thus it has become 
more difficult to attribute the differences between the extant versions 
to the Chinese or Tibetan translators. At the present stage of Vinaya 
studies, it is fairly safe to treat these translations as representing 
more or less faithfully the different Sanskrit texts behind them.** 





67 For a list of previous studies on this topic, see Dhammadinnä 2015—2016: 


36 note 8; cf., also, Yao forthcoming a, 2018 and forthcoming b. 

$8 Cf. Yao 2013b. Matsumura Hisashi Kb) TE (1994) has pointed out the 
tendency of the Tibetan version of the Mūlasarvāstivāda Vinaya to nar- 
rate stories in full that are abbreviated in the Gilgit manuscript and the 
Chinese version and discussed the possibility of translators’ supplemen- 
tation of abbreviated stories. Although such possibility cannot be entirely 
excluded, I think the differences in abbreviation are, generally speaking, 
rather likely to originate in the stage of redaction in Sanskrit than that 
of translation. Comparison between the extant versions of the Vinaya 
including the newly identified Sanskrit manuscript of the Bhaisajya-vastu 
suggests that many differences between the extant materials existed al- 
ready in the transmission in Sanskrit. Cf., also, Yao 2018 and forthcoming b. 
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The examples I have examined in this paper, as well as other 
sūtra parallels in the Mülasarvastivada Vinaya, suggest much com- 
plexity in the textual transmission of the Vinaya. In the parallel to 
SA 807, the Tibetan version and the Chinese version may appear to 
represent the careless insertion of a sūtra and its later emendation, 
respectively. In contrast, however, in the parallel to the Otalayana- 
sūtra, it is not the Chinese version but the Tibetan version that pro- 
vides a more reasonable story, which we might regard as more care- 
fully edited. Furthermore, as I have already mentioned, we might not 
necessarily assume any correction of one by the other of these two 
traditions, for they might represent insertions of text done inde- 
pendently of each other. 

There are also other types of differences between the versions, 
such as the difference between a parallel to a whole sūtra and a brief 
reference to its title, as seen in the parallel to SA 813 and the 
Otalayana-sütra. Moreover, in the parallel to the Otalayana-sütra, 
the three extant versions present more differences: the inclusion of 
the episode of the farmers and oxen in the sūtra”s story (3—4 in Table 
5 above) and an addition to a stock phrase (5 in Table 5 above). 





© The Tibetan version gives a detailed account of the Buddha's reputation 
as heard by the Brahmin Otalayana, whereas the Chinese version only 
states that the Brahmin heard of the Buddha’s arrival. Tibetan version: 
bram ze shing (P ba) sa (P sa) la chen po Ita bu o ta la’i bus dge sbyong 
shākya 'i sras shākya 'i rigs las skra dang kha spu bregs te dad pa yang 
dag pa kho nas khyim nas (S om. khyim nas) khyim med par rab tu 
byung ba de bla na med pa yang dag par rdzogs pa’i byang chub mngon 
par rdzogs par sangs rgyas nas dpa’ sde nas ljongs rgyu zhing gshegs 
pa dang o ta lar byon nas | o ta la na (S om. o ta la na) o ta la’i nags 
khrod na bzhugs te | shes Idan dag (S om. dag) dge sbyong gau (S go u) 
ta ma de i dge ba dang | grags pa dang | sgra dang | tshigs su bcad pa 
rgya chen po ‘di Ita bu ‘di dag phyogs dang phyogs mtshams su grags 
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par gyur te | di ltar bcom Idan ‘das de ni de bzhin gshegs pa dgra bcom 
pa yang dag par rdzogs pa’i sangs rgyas rig pa dang zhabs su Idan pa | 
bde bar gshegs pa | ‘jig rten mkhyen pa | skyes bu 'dul ba’i kha lo sgyur 
ba | bla na med pa | lha dang mi rnams kyi ston pa | sangs rgyas bcom 
Idan ‘das de "jig rten lha dang bcas (S pa |) bdud dang bcas | tshangs 
pa dang bcas pa (S 'di |) skye dgu dge sbyong dang bram zer bcas lha 
dang mi dang lha ma yin du bcas pa rnams la rang gi mngon par shes 
pas mngon sum du byas te rdzogs par byas nas bdag gi zag pa zad do || 
tshangs par spyod pa bsten to || bya ba byas so || ‘di las srid pa gzhan 
mi shes so zhes go bar byed cing | des chos bshad pa ni thog mar dge 
ba | bar du dee ba | tha mar dge ba | don bzang po | tshig br bzang 
po ma 'dres pa | yongs su rdzogs pa | yongs su dag pa rnam par byang 
ba (S byad pa) ’ba’ zhig ston to zhes thos nas | dge sbyong dang bram 
ze de lta bu lta ba ni legs pa yin | nye bar 'gro ba ni legs pa yin | bsnyen 
bkur byed pa ni legs pa yin no snyam du bsams nas shing rta rta rgod 
ma dang Idan pa thams cad nas dkar ba 'i nang du zhugs te bram ze i 
khye'u'i tshogs kyis yongs su bskor cing (S zhing |) bram ze'i khye'u'i 
tshogs kyis mdun gyis bltas nas gser gyi khar (S 'khar) ba dang ril ba 
spyi blugs thogs te o ta la nas byung nas | bcom Idan dos la blta ba 
dang bsnyen bkur bya ba 'i phyir bcom Idan ‘das kyi spyan sngar song 
ste | ... (D 1, ‘dul ba, kha 130a1-b1; P 1030, ‘dul ba, ge 119a8—b7; S 1, 
'dul ba, kha 167b3-168a7), “The very wealthy Brahmin Otalayana heard: 
‘A sramana, a son of the Sakyans from the Sakyan clan, one who went 
forth from his home to a homeless life in true faith, having shaved off 
his hair and beard, awakened in complete and supreme awakening, and 
he has arrived at Otalä, having traveled in Sürasena, and is staying in 
the Otala Forest in Otala. Sirs, the great virtue, fame, renown, and praise 
of that sramana Gautama are known in all directions. Thus that Blessed 
One is a Tathagata, Arhat, Perfectly Awakened One, Perfect in Knowledge 
and Conduct, Sugata, World-Knowing, Driver of People to Be Tamed, 
Supreme One, Teacher of Gods and Humans, Buddha, and Blessed One. 
He announced to the world including gods, Mara, Brahma, people such 
as Sramanas and Brahmins, and living beings such as gods, humans, 
and asuras, having realized and accomplished awakening in this life for 
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We cannot thus assume a simple course of textual development, such 
as from a briefer version to an expanded version or from a complete 
version to an abridged version. 


Concluding Remarks 


Although this paper has dealt with only a few ofthe many examples 
of sūtra parallels in the Mūlasarvāstivāda Vinaya, it can safely be 
said that at least some sūtras were clearly inserted into the Vinaya, 
and that this insertion was not always done very carefully. Of course, 





himself by supernormal knowledge: *My defilements have been exhausted. 
The pure life has been cultivated. What is to be done has been done. I 
will not know any life other than this life." He teaches the Dharma that 
is good in the beginning, good in the middle, good in the end, fair in 
meaning, fair in wording, special, complete, clean, and pure.' Thinking 
that it would be good to see, approach, and serve such a sramana or 
Brahmin, he left Otala, riding an entirely white chariot pulled by mares, 
surrounded by young Brahmins, and followed by young Brahmins, 
carrying a golden water jar with a handle, and went to see and serve the 
Blessed One ... ." Chinese version: IRA ZE PYG Spee HEE ^ BI Ge dr 
Mh ARARE” TRRESERPUSEDRBE ^ GREE ^ ETM CEA 
(T 1448 at T XXIV 43c20-22), “At that time, there was a Brahmin named 
Otalayana. Having heard that the Blessed One was in that forest, he left 
the city, wishing to visit the Buddha, riding a chariot pulled by white 
horses, holding a golden staff and a golden water jar, and surrounded 
by his attendants.” Although the Sanskrit text is abbreviated here, the 
remaining text suggests that it does not expect such an account in the 
abbreviated part. The Abhidharmakosopayika-tika supports the Chinese 
and Sanskrit versions in this regard. It is possible that the account of the 
Buddha's reputation was borrowed from a preceding part of the Bhaisajya- 
vastu, kha 63b4-64a6, which is a story corresponding to the Ambastha- 
sutra of the Dirgha-agama; see Melzer 2010: 138—147 (35,4-13). 
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this does not deny the possibility of the opposite also being true for 
other sūtra parallels—that is, movement from other parts ofthe Vinaya- 
pitaka to the Sūtra-pitaka. 

It can also be said, judging even from the present few examples, 
that what happened regarding the insertion of sütras in different tex- 
tual traditions of the Mülasarvastivada Vinaya is fairly complex. 
Although we could assume that some problem caused by an inser- 
tion was later solved, the possibility of independent insertions is also 
not to be ruled out. 


I thank Venerable Anālayo, Professor Roderick Bucknell, Dr. Jin-il Chung, 
Professor Paul Harrison and Dr. Joseph Marino for their valuable com- 
ments and questions during my oral presentation. I am also grateful to 
Professor Shayne Clarke, Venerable Dhammadinnä, Dr. Kishino Ryēji S 
Ef AR and an anonymous peer reviewer for their insightful feedback on 
drafts of this article, and Mr. Fujimoto Yosuke iš A JB 48. for carefully check- 
ing citations. But all errors in this article are my own. This research was 
supported by JSPS KAKENHI Grant Number JP17H07167 and Waseda 
University Grants for Special Research Projects (Project numbers: 2018B- 
355 and 2018K-463). 


Note 


For electronic searches, I benefited from the following resources: 

` the digital data of the Vinaya-vastu in the Gilgit manuscript input 
by Dr. Klaus Wille at http://gretil.sub.uni-goettingen.de/ 
the digital data of the bKa’ ’gyur input by the Asian Classics In- 
put Project at http://www.asianclassics.org/ 
the SAT Daizokyo Text Database at http://21dzk.l.u-tokyo.ac.jp/ 
SAT/ddb-bdk-sat2.php 
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The Chinese text quoted from the Taisho KIF canon is re-punctu- 
ated at my own discretion. 


Abbreviations 


GM Gilgit manuscripts of the Vinaya-vastu 

(ed. Dutt 1942-1950; facsimile edition in Clarke 2014) 
D Derge edition 
N Shogozo kyokan Er 
P 
S 

















Peking edition 
sTog Palace manuscript of the bKa’ 'gyur 





SA Samyukta-āgama (T 99) 

SA? Samyukta-ägama (T 100) 

SN Samyutta-nikaya 

T Taisho KIE edition 

Up Abhidharmakosopayika-tika 
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Abstract 


This study presents highlights from an investigation of the Samyukta- 
agama quotations in Samathadeva's Abhidharmakosopāyikā-tīkā. 
These are drawn from collated editions, translations and compara- 
tive readings of partial or full discourse (sūtra) quotations parallel- 
ing discourses found in selected samyuktas of the Chinese translation 
of the Samyukta-agama (Taisho no. 99). The examples are grouped 
together as representative of textual features at both the discourse 
(sutra) level (setting, proper names, modules, phraseology and in- 
ternal structure) and at the collection level (titles, uddanas, intra- 
Anter-textual references, abbreviation patterns). The quantity and 
quality of similarities and discrepancies between the parallel ver- 
sions show pervasive variance and variability in the patterns of cor- 
respondences, at the mini-, micro- and nano-levels. The findings do 
not however allow for identification according to neatly defined 
lineages of transmission within the Mülasarvastivada and Greater 
Sarvastivada (inclusive of Sarvästiväda and Mülasarvästiväda). They 
testify to the intricacies of textual transmission within these traditions, 
showing that the recensions of the Samyukta-agama represented by 
the Abhidharmakosopayika-tika and the Sanskrit Samyukta-agama 
underlying the received Chinese translation are quite closely re- 
lated yet not identical. The study articulates a model of multiplicity 
of versions for the discourse transmission that is not dissimilar to 
what is emerging in recent scholarship in the case of the Sarvastivada 
and Mülasarvastivada Vinayas. This may be read as a reflection of tex- 
tual transmission among fragmented and spread-out textual com- 
munities which nevertheless coalesce under a unifying denomina- 
tional and ideological umbrella — that of ‘Greater Sarvastivada’. 
These textual characteristics would express particularism, but also a 
degree of constancy in institutional and communal identity. 
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I. Introduction 


Over the last decade of philological work and comparative studies 
— built in turn on the foundation of the previous century of editing, 
publication and study of the Sanskrit manuscripts and manuscript 
fragments from Gilgit and Central Asia — it has become increas- 
ingly clear that the extant textual Sarvastivada and Mūlasarvāsti- 
vada textual witnesses do not belong to a monolithic and uniform 
Siitra (or Agama, at the level of the scriptural collections) tradition. 
Instead, much like the case of the almost fully preserved Mülasar- 
vastivada Vinaya corpus, the emerging model is one of a multiplic- 
ity of lineages and sub-lineages of reciters and scribes, a multitude 
of communities within a broadly delineated Sarvastivada and Müla- 
sarvastivada ecumene that is perhaps best designated under the head- 
ing of ‘Greater Sarvastivada’. This heading encompasses textual, 
institutional and religio-historical at large phenomena, as I discuss in 
my conclusion. 

Against a broadly understood backdrop of a Greater Sarvasti- 
vada textual horizon, my presentation in the following pages will 
work with the hypothesis of a Mülasarvastivada Sūtra transmission 
as distinct from a Sarvastivada Sūtra transmission, pending the out- 
come of the controversial identification and definition of these 
families of textual affiliation.! In other words, I regard them as the 
end products of a textual transmission handed down separately 
within each of these two traditions (represented by a range of sub- 
traditions, as I will discuss in more detail) which appear to show 
sufficiently distinct features to be considered ‘next of kin’ or closest 





! On this issue, see, e.g., Enomoto 2000, Skilling 2002: 374-376, Yao 
2007, Analayo 2017 and 2019, and now Analayo 2020b and Hartmann 
2020 in this volume. 
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relative to one another, with sub-groups being even closer relations 
within such a textual family. 

In a nutshell, my main basis for such a working hypothesis are 
the differences and similarities between the Chinese (Mūlasarvāsti- 
vada) Samyukta-agama (T 99) and the (Sarvastivada) Madhyama- 
agama (T 26) studied in relation to the general patterns, textual 
modules, phraseology and structural aspects of the arrangement of 
the collections as evidenced by the uddānas in other Mülasarväs- 
tivada and Sarvastivada discourse as well as Vinaya material. These 
indications concord with the hypothesis that these two collections 
were transmitted within a Mūlasarvāstivāda and a Sarvastivada trans- 
mission lineage respectively. 

My ongoing study of the Abhidharmakosopayika-tika (herein- 
after: Upāyikā) appears to validate this hypothesis. Uddana ref- 
erences and discourse quotations show that the Madhyama-agama 
quotations exhibit more significant variations alongside agreements 
with the Chinese Madhyama-agama compared to the case of the 
Samyukta-agama quotations and the Chinese Samyukta-agama. A 
general pattern emerges wherein a divide is apparent, yet with clear 
affinities as 1s only to be expected of a collection transmitted by 
related families of reciters. At the same time, the recension wit- 
nessed by the Samyukta-agama quotations in the Upäyika is closely 
similar but not identical to that of the Chinese Samyukta-agama, 
pointing to distinct sub-groups within the greater Mülasarvastivada 
textual world. 

To illustrate this pattern, with the present contribution I present 
a few highlights on the Mūlasarvāstivāda Samyukta-āgama used by 
Samathadeva in the compilation of his Upāyikā, on the basis of a 
collated edition,” translation and comparative study of partial or full 





? When quoting or referring to the text from the Upayika, I refer to the 
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discourse quotations paralleling discourses in the Skandha-, Sad- 
äyätana- (partial),* Dhātu-, Vedanä-, Aniruddha-, Smrtyupasthäna- 
and Bhiksuni-samyuktas of the Chinese translation of the Samyukta- 
agama. This selection hopefully makes it possible to become sufficiently 
acquainted with the Samyukta-āgama housed in the Upāyikā, and to 
reveal key textual characteristics. 

With regard to school affiliation, the transmission ‘container’ of 
the Samyukta-agama quotations represented by the Upayika as a 
work dependent on a Sarvastivada Abhidharma work such as the 
Abhidharmakosabhasya, the presence in the Upayika of quotations 
from other Sarvastivada scholastic texts (Honjo 2014: I 37-41), 
and, at the level of the Tibetan translation, the text-historical envi- 
ronment represented by the Mulasarvastivada scriptural transmission 
to Tibet, add to the abundant internal evidence that establishes be- 
yond any doubt a Mūlasarvāstivāda — within the Greater Sarvāsti- 
vada — affiliation for the Agama (and Vinaya) quotations in the 
Upāyikā.* 





guotation number as per the system established in Honjē 1984 and 
provide full references to the page and line numbers in the different 
editions of the Tanjur (B, C, D, G, N, P). 

Parallels to the discourses in fascicles 8—9 in T 99; the parallels to fas- 
cicles 10—12 have not been translated and studied yet. 

Setting aside the complete absence of internal evidence pointing to a 
different affiliation, it would be theoretically possible but hardly likely 
that Samathadeva made use of Sarvāstivāda or Mülasarvästiväda Abhi- 
dharma and Vinaya canonical sources but, for whatever reason, e.g., of 
Mahasanghika or Sammitīya sūtras. This would not be feasible in the con- 
text of memorisation of the discourses, and Samathadeva himself states in 
his postface to the Upayika that he relied on memory for the compos- 
ition of his work; see Up 9042 at B 3323, mngon pa, nyu 980,21-981,10; 
C, mngon pa, nyu 97as-bi, D 4094, mngon pa, nyu 95a4-6; G 3598, 
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II. Comparative Study 


The approach I take in this comparative study is to record simi- 
larities and dissimilarities in content and format by way of phrase- 
ology and textual modules. Such an approach complements and 
generally concords with the conclusions reached by the pioneering 
Japanese scholarship of Honjo Yoshifumi AE Biz (esp. 1981, 
1985 and 2014), building on earlier papers by Sakurabe Hajime Së 
GS (1956) and Mukai Akira DE z& (1985), studies which were 
conducted with an emphasis on the structural features of the Āgamas 
underlying the Upāyikā canonical quotations, that is, mostly titles 
and summary verses (uddänas or uddāna-gāthās).” 

My survey in the following pages groups examples according to 
their significance as to the following aspects: 






































mdzod ’grel, thu 173b4—174a2; N, mngon pa, thu 145a5—b1; P 5595, mngon 
pa i bstan bcos, thu 144a2-5. In other words, there are neither historical 
nor textual indicators that the Upayika could have been composed outside 
of a Milasarvastivada environment of transmission and that Samathadeva 
would be relying on a recension of the gamas other than one circulating 
within a Mülasarvastivada or ‘Greater Sarvastivada’ community. See also 
the observations in Sakurabe 1956: 160. 

Regarding the at times important contribution offered by the com- 
parative study of the Upayika's Samyukta-agama quotations for a more 
nuanced comprehension of early Buddhist thought, due to space con- 
straints, I refer the interested reader to the annotations to my published 
and upcoming translations. A particularly fascinating area is possible 
traces of textual development in relation to a ways in which the wider 
Abhidharmic textual ‘container’ of the quotations in the Upāyikā ap- 
pears to have influenced the formulation of a few passages in the quo- 
tations themselves, and possible reflections of, or else precursors to, 
Sarvastivada-specific doctrinal developments; see Dhammadinna 2019b. 
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setting or narrative opening (nidäna) 

proper names 

titles, uddànas and various intra-/inter-textual references 
modules, phraseology and internal structure 
abbreviation patterns. 


MD 


II.1 Setting 


As a general observation, it may be noted that the Upayika equiva- 
lent to, for instance, the Sanskrit sravastyam nidanam (Pali sāvatthī- 
nidānam), when it is mentioned, occurs as a rule immediately after 
the canonical quotation (and/or the title of the discourse, when present) 
extracted from the Abhidharmakosabhäsya, in the following standard 
form: 


gleng gzhi ni mnyan du yod pa na 'o. 
The opening is ‘at Sravasti.’ 


The purpose of the Upayika is to supplement the canonical quota- 
tions cited in the Abhidharmakosabhasya with the corresponding 
discourse passage in full or even with the whole text to which the 
quotations belong. In my opinion this implies that the Upayika's 
quotation format is not preoccupied with indicating the location 
where the discourses where collected. In other words, judging from 
the placement of the narrative introduction (nidäna) at the begin- 
ning of the discourse quotations, whether it is given in an ab- 
breviated form or in full, I doubt that Samathadeva and the reciter 
tradition he relied on should have provided it for any reason other 
than giving reference to the location where the discourses were 
originally delivered (regardless, needless to say, of the historical 
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accuracy of such information). This observation is in line with 
Bhikkhu Anälayo’s (2012b: 6 note 4, 16 note 45, 29 note 88 and 52 
note 150) suggestion with regard to the significance of the dis- 
course openings in the Chinese Samyukta-agama. 

The Upāyikā tends to have the nidāna headings in the short 
format quoted above, whereas the corresponding discourses in the 
Samyukta-àgama tend to spell out the narrative setting in fuller 
form. Thus for instance, in parallel to the sravastyam nidanam head- 
ing in Tibetan, the Samyukta-agama tends to give the complete 
location, that is, Srāvastī, in Jeta's Grove, Anathapindada’s Park.° 

Regarding the locations of the discourses, there tends to be 
agreement between the Upayika and its Samyukta-agama parallels, 
although there are also a few cases of disagreement. For example, 
out of the nineteen discourse quotations paralleling discourses in 
the Skandha-samyukta for which a setting is given, fourteen agree 
with their Chinese parallels in placing the setting at Sravasti 
(abbreviated in the Upayika, spelled out in full in the Samyukta- 
ägama as Jeta's Grove, Anathapindada's Park), one in placing the 
setting at Ayodhya (by the banks of the River Ganga),’ one in placing 





$ E.g., Up 1010 (gleng gzhi ni mnyan du yod pa na’o) and SA 231 at T 


IL 56b11-12 (F > BEREIT). 
7 Up 4084: bcom Idan 'das 'khrug pa can na (CDG; NP omit: na) chu 

bo gang gā'i 'gram na bzhugs te. SA 265 at T II 68b29—c1: mp: HE 
lī] Fe TERR [Hd] (AI, “At one time the Buddha was staying at Ayodhya, by 
the banks of the River Ganga”. Cf. SN 22.95 at SN III 140,22-23: ekam 
samayam bhagavā ayojjhayam viharati gangaya nadiya tire. For an 
occurrence in the Mülasarvastivada Vinaya see Dutt 1984 [1947]: III.1 
48,8: ayodhyayam viharati nadya Gamgayas tire; D 3,'dul ba, kha 
146b1 and P 1030, 'dul ba, ge 134b3: tshugs dka’ chu bo gang gai ’gram 
na bzhugs so; T 1448 at XXIV 48c12: ... RERE > FESR; see 
also Roth 2004: 125—126. 
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the setting at the Monastery [located] by the Monkey Pond at Vaisali,® 
one in placing the setting at the Eastern Park (the Hall of Mrgära’s 
Mother), and two disagree with their Chinese parallels in placing 
the setting at Sravasti rather that at Varanasi in the Deer Park (the 
Dwelling of Seers). In the last two cases, one of the two discourses 
has a parallel in the Samyutta-nikaya, which is located at Savatthi, 
thus matching the Upāyikā (the other has no identified Pali parallel)? 

Out of the seven discourses with parallels in the first two (fasc. 
8-9) of the four fascicles of Sadayatana-samyukta for which a set- 
ting is given, five agree with their Chinese parallels in placing the 
setting at Sravasti (abbreviated in the Upāyikā, spelled out in full in 
the Samyukta-āgama as Jeta’s Grove, Anathapindada's Park), and 
two disagree with their Chinese parallels in placing the setting at 
Srävasti rather than at at Vaisali (in the Hall with the Peaked Roof 
by the side of the Monkey Pond). 

Out of the three quotations paralleling discourses in the Vedanā- 
samyukta for which a setting is given, in all cases the opening does 
not correspond in that the three quotations place the opening at 
Sravasti whereas the corresponding Samyukta-āgama discourses give 
Räjagrha (in the Bamboo Grove, the Squirrels’ Feeding Ground).'° 





Up 6016: bcom Idan ‘das yangs pa can na spre’u’i rdzing gi tsug lag 
khang na zhugs te, “the Blessed One was staying at the Monastery [lo- 
cated] by the Monkey Pond at Vaišālī”. On the Monkey Pond, Markata- 
hradatira in Sanskrit sources, cf. Edgerton 1953: II 420, s.v. This loca- 

tion appears to be unknown in the Pali canon, cf. Skilling 1997: II 406— 

407 and Analayo 2013a: 48 note 124 with references. 

? Up 1009 versus SA 55 at T II 13b13-14 (Varanasi, in the Deer Park, the 
Dwelling of Seers, —H > FRE Fe Feil A (ERE REE SD); SN 22.48 at 
SN III 47,8 is located at Sāvatthī (E*: Sāvatthi) matching Up 1009. Up 
1004 versus SA 56 at T II 13b24-25 (without a Pali parallel). 

10 Up 6012 versus SA 467 at T II 119a22; Up 6010 versus SA 473 at T II 
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The single discourse quotation with a parallel in the Aniruddha- 
samyukta agrees with the location of its parallel in the Samyukta- 
ägama, Säketä for Aniruddha and the country ofthe Bhärgas for Mahä- 
maudgalyäyana, although with differences in details that I will take 
up below in the section on proper names. 

Both quotations paralleling discourses in the Smrtyupasthāna- 
samyukta for which a setting is given, have Sravasti (abbreviated in 
the Upayika, spelled out in full in the Samyukta-agama). 

Last, the single available quotation with a parallel in the Bhiksuni- 
samyukta has Sravasti as the Buddha’s location and the Royal Rains 
Residence (for nuns) also in Sravasti for the bhiksuni Saila, thereby 
agreeing with its Samyukta-agama parallel (where the location at 
Sravasti is spelled out in full). 

The agreements or disagreements in the setting of discourses 
belonging to these samyuktas are summarised in Table 1 below. The 
textual discrepancies in the narrative setting do not bear any special 
significance in terms of the historical occasion of delivery of the 
discourses.!! Nevertheless, taken together with other elements to be 
surveyed in the next sections of this study, they may be considered 
as additional pointers to two different lines of transmission. At the 
same time the discrepancies show that two rather closely related 
Agama traditions may easily differ in their respective narrative settings. 





121a19 and SA 474 at T II 121a2; Up 8020 versus SA 482 at T II 122c24- 
25 (strictly speaking, this discourse quotation does not have the srava- 
styam nidanam but it states that “the Blessed One departed to Sravasti, 
the Jeta’s Grove, Anathapindada’s Park, for the rains residence", after 
which the exchange between the Buddha and the householder Anatha- 
pindada takes place. Thus the location of the discourse can be safely 
understood to be the same). 

On the lack of concern for location accuracy in narrative passages see, 
e.g., Schopen 2004 [1997]: 395-407 and 2004 [1998]: 283 note 59 and 
Analayo 201 la: II 887 note 138. 
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Table 1. Comparison of Narrative Settings in 
the Upāyikā and the Samyukta-agama 


Discourse Discourse 
Quotation | Parallel and/or 
in the Referencein the 
Upayika | Samyukta-agama 


Setting in the Upayika / 
Samyukta-ägama 
[--- = setting not supplied] 





Skandha-samyukta 





Sravasti / 
Sravasti, Jetavana, Anathapindadasyarama 





Sravasti / 


une 12 Srävasti, Jetavana, Anathapindadasyarama 





Sravasti / 


Dp ee eel Sravasti, Jetavana, Anāthapiņdadasyārāma 





Up 9004 |SĀ 11 & SA 12 |--- 





Sravasti / 


EP ve deer Sravasti, Jetavana, Anāthapiņdadasyārāma 





Šrāvastī / 


UP eR Kees Sravasti, Jetavana, Anāthapiņdadasyārāma 





Ayodhya, Gamganadyas tira / 


a dE Ayodhya, Gamganadyas tira 





Sravasti / 


101 A 
UPLOG (5361 Srāvastī, Jetavana, Anathapindadasyarama 





Up 2047 |SA 61 --- 





SA 71 

+ reference to 

*[Bhikşuni-] SE 
EE Srāvastī / 

Dp 2000s, JEE Sravasti, Jetavana, Anathapindadasyarama 


4 discourses) 
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= Srāvastī / 
2 B 
Vs Sravasti, Jetavana, Anathapindadasyarama 
z Srāvastī / 
2074 F 
Ba SAEN Srāvastī, Jetavana, Anāthapiņdadasyārāma 
SĀ 79 GEN 
Sravasti / 
Up 5016  |(also refers to other 


. Sravasti, Jetavana, Anathapindadasyarama 
3 discourses) ss y 





Vaišālī, Markatahradatīra / 
































NEE SASI Vaišālī, Markatahradatira 

KE ee „= 

Una es D 

HE AER Savas, 1 etavana, Anathapindadasyarama 
E (|3447 dius 1 etavana, Anathapindadasyarama 
Up 5006(a) |SA 45 DN 

NEE Savas, i etavana, Anāthapiņdadasyārāma 
Up 1009 SA 55 Vīvīņas, Rsipatana Mrgadäva 

Up 1004 |SA 56 Vidoad, Rsipatana Mrgadava 

N Kate des 4 etavana, Anathapindadasyarama 
Up 7006 [SĀ 58 Sravasti, Purväräma, Mrgäramätuh präsäda / 


Sravasti, Purvarama, Mrgaramatuh prasada 





Sadayatana-samyukta (partial: parallels to fasc. 8-9 in T 99) 


Up 6061 





Sravasti / 
Sravasti, Jetavana, Anathapindadasyarama 


SA 212 
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SA 214 
Up 5017 --- 
o (cross-reference) 
SA 214 
6 eu 
ER (cross-reference) 
Up 9002 SA 214 As 


(cross-reference) 





Sravasti / 


RE 52222 Sravasti, Jetavana, Anathapindadasyarama 





Sravasti / 
Sravasti, Jetavana, Anathapindadasyarama 





Up 1018(b) |SĀ 224 + SA 225 





Up 9007 [SA 225 N 


(cross-reference) 





Sravasti / 


RR ee Srävasti, Jetavana, Anāthapiņdadasyārāma 








SĀ 229 
4 ate 
Peete (cross-reference) 
Up 8022 SA 229 i 


(cross-reference) 





Šrāvastī / 


101 A ; 
EE oda Srāvastī, Jetavana, Anathapindadasyarama 





Sravasti / 

Vaišālī, Markatahrada, Kūtāgārasālā 
Up 3053 [SA 240 --- 

Srāvastī / 

Vaišālī, Markatahrada, Kūtāgārasālā 
Up 1047 |SA 245 --- 

Up 2013 [SĀ 252 --- 


Up 9003 |SĀ 238 








Up 5025 |SĀ 240 











Up 1048 |SĀ 255 --- 





Dhätu-samyukta 


Up 8011 |SĀ 463 aa 
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Vedana-samyukta 


Up 6008 


(niil) - | P997 Se 





Sravasti / 


Up 6012 |SA 467 Rajagrha, Venuvana, Kalandakanivapa 





Sravasti / 


PR VE Räjagrha, Venuvana, Kalandakanivapa 





Up 6013 


(nihi). 7% = 





[This quotation does not have the srävas- 
tyam nidānam, but it states that “The Blessed 
One departed to Sravasti, the Jeta’s Grove, 
Anathapindada’s Park, for the rains resi- 
dence”, after which the exchange between 
the Buddha and the householder Anatha- 
pindada takes place, thus the location can 
be safely understood to be the same] / 
Rajagrha, Venuvana, Kalandakanivapa 


Up 8020 





Up 6007 |SA 485 --- 





SA 486—489 


Epon (cross-reference) 





Aniruddha-samyukta 

Saketa (Aniruddha); Bharga (Mahamaud- 
galyayana) / 

Saketa (Aniruddha); Bharga (Mahamaud- 
galyayana) 


Up 6029 





Smrtyupasthäna-samyukta 
Srāvastī / 


602 i ; 
EE Srāvastī, Jetavana, Anathapindadasyarama 





Sravasti / 


2 ; M 
KE Srāvastī, Jetavana, Anathapindadasyarama 





Up 6031 
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Bhiksuni-samyukta 

Srāvastī (Buddha); Srāvastī, Rājakārāma (Saila) / 
Up 9014 |SA 1202 Srávasti, Jetavana, Anäthapindadasyäräma (Bud- 
dha); Sravasti, Räjakäräma (Saila) 





II.2 Proper Names 


A few proper names featured in the Upayika discourse quotations 
appear to have been either handed down or rendered differently 
when compared to the forms attested in the Samyukta-agama. 

In a discourse quotation with a parallel in the Sadayatana-samyukta 
(Up 1010), a monk approaches the Buddha with a question on that 
which is called ‘the world’. The monk is referred to as tshe dang 
Idan pa dran pa, which literally translates as ‘the venerable *Smrti’. 
The monk’s name in the Samyukta-agama parallel is given as sanmi- 
liti 09918. 17 which points to an underlying orthography *Samm- 
rddhi or *Samriddhi (corresponding to regular Sanskrit Samrddhi). 
Sanmiliti = AHE is attested as a counterpart to Pali Samiddhi 
elsewhere in the Samyukta-dgama."* It is possible that the Sanskrit 
manuscript of the Upayika had a corrupted form similar to smrti, 
which was then translated literally as dran pa, a standard rendering 
of Sanskrit smrti.'* The two Pali parallels in the Samyutta-nikaya 
have as their respective protagonists an unnamed monk, aññataro 
bhikkhu, or the venerable Ananda 17 

The only discourse quotation in the Upāyikā that has a parallel 











2 SĀ 231 at T II 56b12. 

5 E.g., SA 230 at T II 56225, parallel to SN 35.65 at SN IV 52,31. 

14 Mahävyutpatti, Sakaki 1916: 149 [no. 1930] and Ishihama and Fukuda 
1989: 104—105 [no. 1941]. 

'S SN 35.82 at SN IV 52,4 and SN 35.84 at SN IV 53,11. 
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in the Aniruddha-samyukta (Up 6029) has a few interesting rendi- 
tions of proper names. This discourse features two locations, one 
being the place where Aniruddha resides in seclusion and reflects 
on the four establishments of mindfulness, and the other being the 
place from where Mahamaudgalyayana, knowing Aniruddha’s mind, 
by means of a supernormal psychic attainment departs and reappears 
standing in front of his monastic companion. The Upayika describes 
Aniruddha's place of residence as follows:!* 


tshe dang Idan pa ma 'gags pa gnas bcas na tsher ma 
gsum pa can gyi tshal na brten cing gnas so. 

The venerable Aniruddha was staying in Saketa, based in 
the Three-Thorn Grove. 


The name of this location in the Saketa area, tsher ma gsum pa can 
gyi tshal, presumably points to a Sanskrit form *Trikantakavana or 
*Trikandakavana. Aniruddha’s location in the Samyukta-agama par- 
allel is a dwelling in a pine forest, Aris; (a rendition possibly 
based on understanding the three kantakas/kandakas as three needles 
as in the three-needle pine native to China).'” A partial parallel located 
in the Anuruddha-samyutta of the Samyutta-nikaya instead gives 
the sāvatthi-nidānam as the opening.'® 

The Three-Thorn Grove appears to correspond to the Pali Kanda- 
kivana, alternatively spelled Kantakivana, a setting that among the 
Pali discourses occurs in two discourses in the Samyutta-nikaya, 
the second of which is followed by two more discourses which 
probably stem from the same occasion but abbreviate, and in one 

















16 Up 6029 at B 3323, mngon pa, nyu 775,8-10; C, mngon pa, nyu 13a1, D 
4094, mngon pa, nyu 13a2; G 3598, mdzod grel, thu 53b5-6; N, mngon 
pa, thu 46a5-6; P 5595, mngon pa’i bstan bcos, thu 46a5-6. 

17 SA 535 at T II 139a17 (the Song X edition reads # for HE). 

18 SN 522 at SN V 296,24 (E°). 
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discourse in the Anguttara-nikäya.'” The Samyukta-āgama parallels 
to these Samyutta-nikaya discourses, however, do not have a compa- 
rable place name, and the Ariguttara-nikāya discourse has no known 
parallels. 


Up 6029 describes the place where Mahamaudgalyayana was 


staying as follows:?! 


de 'i tshe na tshe dang Idan pa lmauda gall! gyi bu chen 
po brga na ri bong gsod pa zhes bya ba ri dwags kyi 
nags ‘jigs pa 'i ldgral! can gyi nags na Irten} cing nye 
bar gnas so. 

'BCDNP; G reads: maudgala. "GNP; BCD read sgra. " BCD; GNP: brten. 
At that time the venerable Mahamaudgalyayana was 
staying in the Bharga [country], based in the Fearsome 
Foe Grove, a deer park called Mount Hare Killer. 


The country's name is rendered in Tibetan as brga, which points to 
an Indic form corresponding to Sanskrit bharga-/bharga- (cf. Pali 
bhagga).? As an ethnonym in Sanskrit the form Bharga is attested, 
for instance, in the Mūlasarvāstivāda Vinaya,” as well as in the Sar- 





19 


20 


21 


22 
23 


SN 47.26 at SN V 174,26-27, SN 52.4 at SN V 298,190 (the latter is 
the first in a series of three Kantaki-suttas, SN 52.4-6; the opening of 
the second and third discourse is abbreviated in Ee, thus without spelling 
the location out in full) and AN 5.144 at AN III 169,9-170,22. 

Parallels to SN 47.26, SN 52.4-5 and SN 52.6 being, respectively, SA 
627 at T II 175a28-19, SA 542 at T II 140c25-26 with SA 543 at T II 
141a15-17 and SA 537 at T II 139c16-18 (cf. also another partial paral- 
lel to SN 52.6, SA 538 at T II 140a7-9). 

Up 6029 at B 3323, mngon pa, nyu 775,10-12; C, mngon pa, nyu 13a1-2; 
D 4094, mngon pa, nyu 13a2-3; G 3598, mdzod ’grel, thu 53b6; N, mngon 
pa, thu 4626-7, P 5595, mngon pa 'i bstan bcos, thu 4626. 

Honjo 2014: II 729, however, understands it as 7 7 V Ñ, i.e., varga. 
Gnoli 1978: II 73,17-18: ... bhargavesu viharati sisumäragirau bhisa- 
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vāstivāda Vinaya.” Brga corresponds to the town of the bagi Ei 
in the Samyukta-ägama parallel.” 

The place name I render as the ‘Fearsome Foe Grove’ reads ‘jigs 
pa i dera can gyi nags in Tibetan (GNP; CD: sgra for dgra).** 
Mahamaudgalyayana's location in the Bharga country is given in 
the Samyukta-ägama as a deer park on the Sisumära Mountain 
(called) the Fearsome Thicket, among wild animals and birds.?" 
Although the Samyutta-nikaya partial parallel to the Samyukta- 
ägama discourse does not specify Mahamoggallana's location, its 
commentary describes the site as being a grove consisting of large 
shrubs, kandakivane ti mahäkaramandavane.”® The noun dgra means 
‘foe’, ‘enemy’, ‘predator’, and the grove is known to Pali sources 
as the Bhesakalävana or Bhesakalävana. According to the Pali com- 
mentaries the Bhesakalavana is so named because of being haunted 
by the yakkha Bhesaka or the yakkhini Bhesakala.?? Such a setting 





nikavane mrgadave and D 1, "dul ba, nga 161b1-2 and P 1030, ‘dul ba, 
ce 154b3: ... ngan spong gi chu sbyin gyis pa gsod kyi ri la ‘jigs byed 
kyi tshal gyi ri dgas kyi nags na ‘dug go (the passage appears to be ab- 
sent in T 1450). 

24 Chung 2017: 32,18 and 41,5-7 [$ 9a]: (bhagavan bhargavesu vi)[hara]ti 
[sli(Su)| mJaragirau [bh]isana[kava]ne m[r]gadape, with its parallel 
in T 1435 at T XXIII 139a12: fm Ee xe Ed]. 

25 SA 535 at T II 139218: RE, on which cf. also Akanuma 1930-1931: 

90. Another occurrence of the same is found in SA 107 at T II 33a6 (trans- 

lation in Analayo 2014: 27). 

Honjo 2014: II 731 note 2 suggests taking out the word dgra/sgra, 

(i.e., 'jigs pa>’i dgra/sgra« can), seemingly on account of SA 535 at 

T 139a17 which speaks of a fearsome thicket, Zfgfap. 

?7 SA 535 at T II 139a18—19: Sk AM app es SR T p. 

28 Spk III 262,20; on this location see also Malalasekera 1997 [1937— 
1938]: 1 494 and Deeg 2005: 291—292. 

29 Th-a I 75,16-18: bhesakalävane ti bhesakena nama yakkhena labhitatta 
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could explain the idea of a grove (infested) by a fearsome ‘foe’ be- 
hind the Tibetan rendition ‘igs pa’i dgra can gyi nags. 

The name of the mountain reads bong gsod pa in Tibetan, where 
gsod pa literally means ‘killer’ (Sanskrit māra-) and ri bong stands 
for ‘hare’, ‘rabbit’ (Sanskrit sasaka-), thus pointing to a form *Saga- 
kamara instead of the expected *Sigumära, a ‘killer of children’, 
that is, a ‘crocodile’, as in the Pali Sumsumara(giri), the Crocodiles 
Hill. The Samyukta-agama version features a phonetic rendering, 
shishoumoluo (shan), kl] (|1), which points to *Si$umara(giri).?? 

Thus here the traditions represented by the Upāyikā and the 
Samyukta-āgama respectively are partly congruent and partly in- 
congruent. 

From the above examples I would suggest that whereas some 
instances of disagreement can be explained as transmission or trans- 
lation errors, others may document an eventual point of divergence 
from an earlier common Indic tradition of recitation. 





11.3 Titles, Uddänas and References 


In this section I draw attention to inter-textual and meta-textual in- 
formation supplied by Samathadeva by way of titles, uddānas and 
cross-references to other discourses in the same Samyukta-agama 
he quotes from. This type of information pertains to the level of the 
canonical collections as units or means to organise and accomplish 
the textual transmission of the discourses. It is for this reason espe- 





pariggahitatta, bhesakalanam và katthadinam bahulataya bhesakala- 
vanan ti laddhanāme aranne; Spk II 249,9-12: bhesakalavane ti bhesa- 
kalaya nama yakkhiniya adhivutthatta evam laddhaname vane. tad 
eva migaganassa abhayatthaya dinnatta migadayoti vuccati (on this 
location see also the gloss in Mp II 65,32-35). 

9?" SA 535 at T II 139a18-19. 
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cially relevant to the intra-Sarvastivada/Mulasarvastivada canoni- 
cal transmission of the Agamas. 

For a more systematic treatment of the uddänas of the Samyukta- 
agama and its structural aspects documented by the Upayika I defer 
to Honjo Yoshifumi’s AE Ha (1981 and 1985) studies I already 
referenced above. Here I confine myself to a few examples so as to 
illustrate the format adopted by Samathadeva in supplying this type 
of information. 


Up 2047 - SA 61 (Skandha-samyukta) 


Up 2047, a discourse quotation parallel to SA 61 in the Skandha- 
samyukta, describes the condition of a *faith-follower' and a ‘Dharma- 
follower', who are assured of being on the right path and have the 
certainty of not passing away in the interval between death and the 
following birth without having attained the fruit of stream-entry. 
Immediately following the canonical citation from the Abhidharma- 
kosabhäsya, Samathadeva goes on to provide the title of the discourse 
as ‘Discourse on Analysis’, rnam par 'byed pa'i mdo, * Vibhanga-sūtra 
(* Vibhaga-sütra according to the reconstruction in Honjo 1984: 21), 
and its location in the third uddāna-gāthā of the Skandha-samyukta 
of the Samyukta-āgama.*' These references do indeed tally with the 
reconstructed title of SA 61 obtained from the uddāna placed in the 
Taisho KIE edition after SA 64, as well as with the actual location 
of the Chinese parallel in this samyukta.*” 























31 Up 2047 at B 3323, mngon pa, ju 178,9-11; C, mngon pa, ju 75a3-4; D 
4094, mngon pa, ju 75a3; G 3598, mdzod ’grel, tu 103b3-4; N, mngon pa, tu 
81a4-5; P 5595, mngon pa 'i bstan bcos, tu 84b4-5: rnam par 'byedpa (BCD; 
alternatively GNP read: pa 'i) mdo’i sdom gyi tshigs su bcad pa gsum 
pa i phung po las dang po (BCD; GNP omit: dang po) bslab pa'i sdom 
rab tu dga' ba 'i ched du brjod pa rnam par 'byed pa las ji skad du. 

? Cf. also Anälayo 2013a: 2 note 1. 
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An additional reference to the location in the first chapter (kosa- 
sthäna) of the Abhidharmakosabhasya is supplied for another citation 
of the same discourse passage,*” though in that case apparently ex- 
tracted from the Sat-sūtraka(-nipāta) of the Dirgha-dgama.*4 


Up 3053 - SA 58 & SA 240 (Skandha-samyukta & 
Sadäyatana-samyukta) 


The next example is from Up 3053. Samathadeva first traces the 
source of the discourse citation in the Abhidharmakosabhäsya to 
the Skandha-samyukta, and then he further points to a related exposi- 
tion in the Sadayatana-samyukta. 

The discourse citation extracted from the Abhidharmakosabhäsya 
is reproduced in the Upāyikā in a somewhat truncated manner. It is 
followed by the bibliographic information and by the actual dis- 
course quotation, including the instructions for the actual recitation 
of the discourse: ?? 





5 Abhidharmakoša 1.14, Pradhan 1967: 10,19: caturbhyo "nye tu sam- 
skaraskandhah. 

Up 2047 at B 3323, mngon pa, ju 178,180; C, mngon pa, ju 75a6; D 
4094, mngon pa, ju 75a5-6; G 3598, mdzod 'grel, tu 104a1-2; N, mngon 
pa, tu 81a6—7; P 5595, mngon pa’i bstan bcos, tu 84b8—85b1: mdo di 
yang mdzod kyi gnas dang por 'du byed phung po bzhi las gzhan zhes 
bya bar bcom Idan ‘das kyis (CD; GNP: kyi) mdo drug pa las ji skad 
du bshad pa der (CD; GNP: par des) bris pa bzhin no. I take the op- 
portunity to correct an error in my statement in Dhammadinna 2013: 130 
note 13 to the effect that “another uddānagāthā is provided at the end of 
the present discourse quotation”: the reference is not an uddānagāthā 
as such. 

Up 3053 at B 3323, mngon pa, ju 376,19—377,6; C, mngon pa, ju 156a1- 
4; D 4094, mngon pa, ju 155b2-4; G 3598, mdzod 'grel, tu 233a2— 
233a5; N, mngon pa, tu 167b5—168a1; P 5595, mngon pa 'i bstan bcos, 
tu 179b1-5. 


34 


3 


[vi 
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bcom Idan dos kyis thams cad la di skad du zhes bya ba 
la re zhig phung po’i mtha’i sdom las btsun pa ci phung 
po nye bar len pa lags sam "on lkyang! te phung po las 
gzhan zhig nye bar len pa yin. dge slong dag phung po 
nye bar len pa ma yin zhing phung po las gzhan yang 
nye bar len pa ma yin gyi. on kyang dga’ ba la ‘dod 
chags pa di ni nye bar len pa zhes bya’o. de bzhin du 
skye mched drug gi tshogs kyi ldrugl! po'i sdom las mig 
dang gzugs nas yid dang chos kyi bar du'o ste 'di ni nye 
bar blang bar bya ba zhes bya'o. gang dga' ba la 'dod 
chags pa ni nye bar len pa i chos zhes ba ol D mdo 'di 
gnyis mdzod kyi gnas Inga pa dang bdun ‘par 'chad 
par 'gyur ro. 


i G; BCDNP omit: kyang. "I emend drag po’i sdom (all editions) to read 
drug po 'i sdom; cf. also the Japanese translation in Honjo 2014: I 391: [A] 
RC. KURORE (EA J. D My reading; BCD read: zhes bya’o 
zhes; GNP read: zhes. " BCD; GNP read: pa dang. 





“The Blessed One said thus everywhere.” — Indeed, [in 
a discourse] from the final uddāna in [the ‘Chapter on] 
the Aggregates’, [a monk asked:] “Venerable sir, is it the 
case that the aggregates are the same as clinging? Or else 





56 For the canonical quotation from the Abhidharmakosabhäsya, see Pradhan 
1967: 140,17-18 on Abhidharmakosa 111.27: evam hi bhagavatā sarva- 
trakhyatam: upadanam katamat? yo tra cchandaragah; D 4090, mngon 
pa, ku 131b1-2 and P 5591, mngon pa’i bstan bcos, gu 152a7-8: bcom 
Idan 'das kyis thams cad las ji skad du: nye bar len pa gang zhe na? d 
la 'dun pa'i 'dod chags gang yin pa'o; T 1559 at T XXIX 208b13-14: 




















DIN. BEER 



































HI > THOUS FICS. ASE ` ERN BSEC 
T 1558 at T XXIX 51b19-20: OBERE ` N ? Pra ex 














(translation in de La Vallée Poussin 1980 [1923-1926]: II 87). Cf. also 
the Abhidharmakosavyakhya, Wogihara 1971 [1932-1936]: 300,202: 
chandaraga iti. apraptesu visayesu prārthanā chandah. praptesu ragah. 
tesu kamadisu yah chandaragah. tad upadanam. 
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is clinging something different from the aggregates?”>” 
[The Buddha said:] “Monks, the aggregates are not the 
same as clinging, nor is clinging something different from 
the aggregates. However, the lust with delight [therein], 
that is called clinging. In the same way, from the sixth 
uddana in [the ‘Chapter on] the Six Sense Bases’, from 
eye and [visual] forms ... up to ... mind and mind-objects; 
these are called [things] that are clung to. Whatever lust 
with delight [therein], is called things that are clinging.”>* 
These two discourses are to be explained as in the fifth 
and seventh chapter of the Kosa. 


Here Samathadeva provides two sources for this discourse quota- 
tion:? a discourse in the Skandha-samyukta and one in the Sad- 
ayatana-samyukta. A discourse taking up among others the ques- 
tion whether the five aggregates are different from the clinging to 
them can indeed be found in a discourse in the Skandha-samyukta 
of the Samyukta-āgama (SA 58).*° This has in turn a range of other 





37 


38 


39 


40 


SA 240 does not record the monk's question that occasions the dis- 
course, but it begins directly with the Buddha's exposition. The other dis- 
course quotation that parallels SA 240, Up 5025 translated in Dhamma- 
dinna 2018a: 94-95, similarly does not record the monk's question. 
SA 240 at T II 58a5-6 closes with the monks’ delight at the Buddha's 
words. 

As a possible source for the canonical quotation in the Abhidharma- 
kosabhäsya, de La Vallée Poussin 1980 [1923-1926]: II 87 with note 4 
suggests a Sarva(-varga): “Comme Bhagavat l'a dit dans le Sarva : 
«Qu'est-ce que l'upadana ? C'est le chandaraga. »" (« Dans le Sarva 
», j'entends dans le Sarvavarga), on the basis of DIS (T 1559), së 
(T 1558) and thams cad las (Tibetan translation of the Abhidharma- 
košabhāsya). He notes, however, that no parallel is to be found in the 
Sabba-vagga of the Samyutta-nikaya. 

SA 58 at T II 14b22-26, translation following Anälayo 2014: 61-62: 
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parallels, including one in the same Upayika (Up 7006) and a San- 
skrit fragment.*! The relevant passage in the Upāyikā reads:” 


dge slong de bcom Idan doe kyis gsungs pa la mngon par 
dga’ zhing rjes su yi rangs te. slar yang bcom Idan ‘das 
la yongs su dri ba dris pa: btsun pa phung po gang yin 
pa de nyid nye bar Wen pa’i phung pol yin na on te 
phung po dag las gzhan zhig nye bar len pa yin zhe na? 

! BCDG; NP read: len pa. 

That monk, pleased and satisfied with the Blessed One's 
words, asked another question of the Blessed One: “Ven- 
erable Sir, are the five aggregates the same as the cling- 
ing [to them]? Or is the clinging [to them] different from 
the five aggregates?"^ [The Buddha said:] *Monk, the 





4l 
42 


43 























Ir (EE FEBR RSS MAHE "Wel BABKI * SB 
Kira! SEEN. EA ! REIZ BERZH? | 4 bim : ER 
BRIZ ^ NFPA RS ; HEM RAMEE ene. |, “Then that 
monk, hearing what the Buddha had said, was delighted and rejoiced 
in it. He said to the Buddha: ‘Blessed One, it has been said that the 
five aggregates are clung to, which is well said. Now I would ask fur- 
ther about it. Blessed One, regarding the aggregates, are the five ag- 
gregates different from the clinging to them?’ The Buddha said to the 
monk: ‘The five aggregates are not the same as the clinging to them 
and the five aggregates are not different from the clinging to them. 
The potential of having desire and lust for them, that is the clinging to 
the five aggregates.’” 

The parallels are listed in Analayo 2014: 60 note 171 

Up 7006 at B 3323, mngon pa, nyu 878,4-8; C, mngon pa, nyu 55a4-5; 
D 4094, mngon pa, nyu 54b2-3; G 3598, mdzod ’grel, thu 114a4-6; N, 
mngon pa, thu 95b3-5; P 5595, mngon pa’i bstan bcos, thu 95b7-8. 

Cf. fragment Kha ii 8c/viii 11n obv.10, de La Vallée Poussin 1913: 
579: [. . . skaļndhāh tàny upādānāni utānyatraiva skandhebyah upā- 
danani? na bhi...... ttesam upādānam. 
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five aggregates are not the same as the clinging [to them], 
nor is the clinging [to them] different from the five ag- 
gregates. However, the desire and lust [for them], just 
that is the clinging.”** 


As to the second source identified by Samathadeva, a relevant pas- 
sage can indeed be found in SA 240, a discourse located in the Sad- 
ayatana-samyukta with a third parallel in the SaJayatana-samyutta.* 
Yet another related quotation belonging to the same discourse in the 
Sadayatana-samyukta is found elsewhere in the Upayika (Up 5025), 
this time taking up the canonical citation in the Abhidharmakosa- 
bhasya according to which “lustful desire is said to be clinging”. 
Here Samathadeva, after giving the discourse in excerpt, notes that 
the teaching regarding things that are clung to and things that are 
clinging occurs in many places:*° 


de bzhin du mdo gzhan mang po las bstan to. 


It is explained in the same way in many other discourses. 


Up 1047 - SA 245 (*Sadàyatana-samyukta) 
The next is a case for which a correspondence between the Upayika 
(Up 1047) and the Chinese Samyukta-ägama (SA 245) at the level 


of titles given internally to individual discourses is clearly docu- 
mented. After taking up the relevant canonical citation in the Abhi- 





^ Cf. fragment Kha ii 8c/viii 11n obv.11, de La Vallée Poussin 1913: 
579: sadhu bhadamte ti. 

45 SA 240 at T II 58a1-6 with its Pali counterpart SN 35.110 at SN IV 89,12- 
22; Up 3053 corresponds with T II 58a2-s. 

^6 Up 5025 at B 3323, mngon pa, ju 682,2-3; C, mngon pa, ju 280b4-5; D 
4094, mngon pa, ju 281a2; G 3598, mdzod 'grel, thu 2952; N, mngon 
pa, thu 26b2; P 5595, mngon pa 'i bstan bcos, thu 25b2. 
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dharmakosabhasya, Samathadeva goes on to clarify:*” 


'dod pa rnams nyes dmigs mang por 'chad pa'i mdo las 'don 
pa dang skye mched drug gi tshogs kyi mdo 'sde dang 
de las gsungs pa lta bu ste. 

i GNP; BCD read: de. 

The excerpt is from the ‘Discourse on an Exposition on 
the Many Disadvantages of Desires', and it is as stated in 
the discourses in the “Chapter on the Six Sense Bases’. 


The title given for the first discourse source, ‘dod pa rnams nyes 
dmigs mang por 'chad pa’i mdo, might correspond to a form similar 
to *Bahukama-adinava-desana-sutra. The title provided for the 
second discourse source, skye mched drug gi tshogs kyi mdo sde, 
might reflect a Sanskrit form similar to *Sadāyatana-kāya-varga or 
*Sadāyatana-kāya-sūtranta or, according to Honjo (2014: I 142), 
*Sadāyatana-varga. 

I do not fully understand the meaning of dang after mdo sde (... dang 
de las gsungs pa Ita bu ste), which appears to be intrusive. Nonetheless, 
the parallel in the Samyukta-agama is indeed located in the Sad- 
ayatana-samyukta.^* 





47 Up 1047 at B 3323, mngon pa, ju 104,67; C, mngon pa, ju 44b7; D 4094, 
mngon pa, ju 44b7—45a1; G 3598, mdzod ’grel, tu 59a1; N, mngon pa, 
tu 49a7-b1; P 5595, mngon pa 'i bstan bcos, tu 48b3-4. 

The uddāna-gāthās for this samyukta are not preserved in the received 
Chinese collection, which only includes uddāna-gāthās corresponding to 
discourses in the Skandha-samyukta, covering five fascicles (fasc. 1-5) 
in total in the Taisho edition (in fact, two uddānas are found in fascicle 
10 but pertain to discourses that have parallels in the Pali Khandha- 
samyutta and in the Chinese Skandha-samyukta; see in more detail Su 
2009). To explain the situation more accurately: when we take into con- 
sideration that the division in samyuktas is not internal to the received 


48 
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Samathadeva then moves on to the discourse quotation itself, 


which begins with the opening in the town of Kalmasa[damya], in 
the Kurus’ country — a setting that agrees with that in the Samyukta- 
agama parallel (SA 245) — and with the Buddha announcing that the 
Dharma teaching he is about to deliver is also expounded elsewhere:*” 


‘di lta ste le'u bzhi pa zhes bya ba'i chos kyi rnam grangs 
legs par rab tu nyon la yid la zung shig dang bshad par 
bya o 

... is as [taught] in the Exposition on the Dharma called 
‘In Four Parts’. Listen carefully and bear in mind what I 
will explain. What is the Exposition on the Dharma called 
‘In Four Parts’? ... 


The same caption is repeated at the conclusion of the exposition:^? 


'di ni le'u bzhi pa zhes bya ba'i chos kyi rnam grangs te. 
This is the Exposition on the Dharma called ‘In Four Parts’. 


The reference to an exposition or teaching on the Dharma in four 
parts, which points to * Caturparivarta-nama-dharmaparyaya, cor- 
responds with that given in SA 245, Dis" 





49 


50 


51 


collection as such but it is based on a reconstruction, the received Chinese 
collection actually includes uddāna-gāthās that correspond to discourses 
which for the most part — though with a few exceptions — have their 
parallels in discourses located in the Pali Khanda-samyutta. 

Up 1047 at B 3323, mngon pa, ju 104,13-14; C, mngon pa, ju 45a1; D 
4094, mngon pa, ju 45a2; G 3598, mdzod ’grel, tu 59a3-4; N, mngon 
pa, tu 49b2-3; P 5595, mngon pa'i bstan bcos, tu 48b5-6. 

Up 1047 at B 3323, mngon pa, ju 106,16-17; C, mngon pa, ju 44b6; D 
4094, mngon pa, ju 45b7; G 3598, mdzod ’grel, tu 60a5; N, mngon pa, 
tu 50a7; P 5595, mngon pa 'i bstan bcos, tu 49b4. 

SA 245 at T II 58c20—5922 (elision mine). A Catuparivatta is the fourth 
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«ŠĀ bik 9 ŠĀ Mk 87. RELAY 
TEE © 

... that is, a discourse with a teaching in four parts ... 
What is the discourse with a teaching in four parts? ... 
Monks, this is reckoned the discourse with a teaching in 
four parts. 


The discourse has a Pali parallel in the Salayatana-samyutta (SN 35.189). 
In the PTS edition this discourse starts with a verse that belongs to 
the previous discourse,” followed by a simile of a fish swallowing 
a fisherman’s hook alluding to the fact that the six senses constitute 
six hooks for beings in the world.’ After this simile the text of the 
discourse parallels that of SA 245. In the Pali version the Buddha 
does not give any title to his exposition, thus the reference to an 
“Exposition on the Dharma called ‘In Four Parts’” appears to be a 
feature of the Mülasarvastivada recitation traditions that handed 
down Samathadeva’s Samyukta-āgama and the text underlying the 
Chinese Samyukta-agama respectively. 





in a fivefold list of discourses mentioned in the Samantapasadika at 
Sp IV 742,2426: tisso sangitiyo anāruļhepi kulumbasuttam rajovadasuttam 
tikkhindriyam catuparivattam nandopanandanti idise apatti yeva; Barua 
1945: 85 suggests that this can be identified with the Caturdharmaka- 
sütra quoted in the Siksāsamuccaya (Bendall 1897-1902: 160,4) or else 
with the m> (*Caturvargasiksadharma) extant in Chinese trans- 
lation as T 771 (cf. also T 772, T 773 and T 774), a work classed as ‘Hina- 
yana’ Gase) according to the Chinese canonical catalogues (cf. Nanjio 
1883: 314-315 [no. 1417]), a suggestion which seems to me unlikely in 
view of the content and doctrinal outlook of T 771. 

"7 Cf. Bodhi 2000: 1422 note 164. 

55 SN 35.189 at SN IV 158,26ult. 
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Up 6007 - SA 485 (Vedanà-samyukta) 


The next example of bibliographic information supplied by Sama- 
thadeva is of particular interest in that it shows how he made use of 
the same bibliographic and structural ‘criteria’ used in the Vastu- 
sangrahani of the Yogācārabhūmi — a work in circulation within 
Yogacara textual communities of the Greater Sarvastivada — the 
importance of which in the history of the studies on the Samyukta- 
agama has already been highlighted by other contributions to this 
volume (Choong 2020, Huimin 2020, Travagnin and Anälayo 2020).** 
This is a full quotation of the discourse source of the statement in the 
Abhidharmakosabhasya to the effect that “All that which is felt is 
[included in] duhkha.”° 

The parallel in the Samyukta-āgama, SA 485, is located in the 
Vedanā-samyukta”* Up 6007 and SA 485 have a Pali parallel in the 
Samyutta-nikäya, the Pancakanga-sutta,”’ a discourse which in turn 
recurs in the Majjhima-nikaya under a different title (Bahuvedaniya- 





54 On the position of the Samyukta-āgama discourse quoted by Samatha- 
deva in relation to the structure of the Chinese Samyukta-agama and its re- 
construction on the basis of the Yogacarabhumi see Honjo 1985: 71—79. 
For the canonical quotation from the Abhidharmakosabhasya, gang 
cung zad tshor ba de thams cad sdug bsngal ba'o zhes bya ba la in Up 
6007, see Pradhan 1967: 330,10-11 on Abhidharmakosa V1.3: yat kimcid 
veditam idam atra duhkhasyeti; D 4090, mngon pa, khu 4a6 and P 
5591, mngon pa'i bstan bcos, ngu 5a3: gang ci tshor yang rung de 
ni ‘dir sdug bsngal lo zhes bya ba; T 1559 at T XXIX 266c6-7: B&FIE 
eee nA; T 1558 at T XXIX 114a28-29: RMA SE fiJESE K (trans- 
lation in de La Vallée Poussin 1980 [1923-1926]: TV 129 with note 2; 
see also 131-132 and 131 note 1). Cf. also the Abhidharmakosavyakhya, 
Wogihara 1971 [1932-1936]: 518,21, 519,18-20, passim. 

356 SA 485 at T II 123c21-124b17; Up 6007 corresponds with T II 123c22— 

124a27 (cf. also Analayo 2011a: I 336 note 134). 
57 SN 36.19 at SN IV 223-228. 
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sutta, MN 59 at MN I 396-400), with the part containing the Bud- 
dha's exposition on feeling tones (vedana) appearing in yet another 
Samyutta-nikāya discourse, the Bhikkhu-sutta.°® A Sanskrit fragment 
parallel contains part of the Buddha's criticism of those who get 
into quarrels about his teachings and of the subsequent exposition 
on gradually superior types of happiness.? Samathadeva supplies 
the source and location of the canonical quotation as follows: 


gleng gzhi yang dag par ldan pa’i sgo gsum pa’i sdom 
gyi tshigs su bcad pa Inga par Inga pa dang yan lag 
Ingar bzhag pa lzhes bya bail! mdo las. 

! BCDPG; N: zhes bya 'i. 

From the ‘Discourse to the master-builder *Paficakanga’, 
in the fifth summary stanza (uddäna-gäthä) of the third door 
(sgo) in the ‘Connected [Discourses] on Conditionality’. 


Here gleng gzhi yang dag par Idan pa refers to one of the seven 
general structural divisions of the Samyukta-agama collection, the 
division on conditionality, DIS 0. under which the connected 
discourses on feeling tones, %, are placed. Next, sgo gsum pai 
sdom gyi tshigs su bcad pa refers to the general uddāna-gāthā 
(sdom gyi tshigs su bcad pa) of the third gate (sgo; cf. FẸ] in the 
Yogācārabhūmi), Inga par to its fifth section, and /nga pa dang yan 





























58 SN 36.20 at SN IV 228-229; cf. Anālayo 2011a: I 335 note 128. For a 
translation and discussion of the Pali and Chinese versions see Faust- 
Koschinger 1999; extracts are also translated and compared in Choong 
2000: 111-114. For a full translation of Up 6007 see Dhammadinna 
2019a: 173-178. 

9 SHT II 51a (pp. 9-10); cf. also SHT IX p. 370. 

$9 Up 6007 at B 3323, mngon pa, nyu 755,13; C, mngon pa, nyu 4b7-5a1; 
D 4094, mngon pa, nyu 4b7—5a1; G 3598, mdzod ’grel, thu 42a4; N, 
mngon pa, thu 36b7; P 5595, mngon pa 'i bstan bcos, thu 36a7-8. 
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lag Ingar bzhag pa zhes bya ba’i mdo to the title of the discourse, 
probably representing a form similar to *Pancakangasthäpati-sütra 
in the Sanskrit original. 


Up 3070 - Satsütraka-nipata of the Dirgha-agama 
& SA 486-489 


The last example is from Up 3070. Samathadeva sources the canon- 
ical citation in Abhidharmakosabhäsya in the following manner:*! 


sems can thams cad ni zas kyis gnas so zhes bya ba ni 
mdo 'i tshig yin no zhes bya ba la. mdo drug pa ’gro bai 
rnam grangs kyi mdo 'i tshig go. 

‘All beings subsist because of nutriment': Thus it is stated 
in the discourse passage.° The discourse passage [belongs] 
to the *Sarigitiparyaya-sütra, [located] in the "Six-sūtra 
Group’ (*Satsūtraka-nipāta). 


Here the diction mdo drug pa om ba’i rnam grangs seems to reflect 
a faulty reading in the Sanskrit manuscript: Satsūtraka(nipāt)e Gati- 
paryäyasütra° in lieu of *Satsūtraka(nipāt)e Sargitiparyayasutra?.8 





$! Up 3070 at B 3323, mngon pa, ju 408,8-408,9; C, mngon pa, ju 167b4-5; 
D 4094, mngon pa, ju 16757-16821; G 3598, mdzod 'grel, tu 252a2-3; 
N, mngon pa, tu 182a3; P 5595, mngon pa 'i bstan bcos, tu 193bs. 

62 For the canonical quotation from the Abhidharmakosabhäsya, sems 
can thams cad ni zas kyis gnas so zhes bya ba ni mdo’i tshig yin no 
zhes bya ba la, see Pradhan 1967: 152,8-9 on Abhidharmakosa I1.119: 
sarvasattva aharasthitika iti sutrapadam; D 4090, mngon pa, ku 140a1 
and P 5591, mngon pa'i bstan bcos, gu 161a4: sems can thams cad ni 
zas kyis gnas pa'o zhes bya ba ni mdo’i ji yin no; T 1559 at T 
XXIX 210b17- 18: 2 RAD BRE ,, REUME; T 1558 at T 
XXIX 53b28-29: "Tsch DI, fJEEH Som 4, (translation in de 
La Vallée Poussii. 1980 [1923— 1926]: III 199 with note 1). 

65 Cf. also Honjo 1984: 43 
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The cited line is indeed found in the Sarigiti-sutra of the Dirgha-agama.™ 
In addition, the same also recurs in four consecutive discourses (SA 
486-489) in the Vedand-samyukta of the Samyukta-āgama.* Thus 
although the source of the present quotation given by Samathadeva 
is a (Mülasarvästiväda) Dīrgha-āgama, the citation is nonethless of 
interest in the present context as a parallel to occurrences in a (Müla- 
sarvästiväda) Samyukta-āgama.* 

This last cross-reference concludes my survey of Samyukta-agama 
related inter-textual and meta-textual information supplied by Samatha- 
deva, a survey which has hopefully allowed the reader to get a feel 
for the type of structural correspondences existing between the Mūlasar- 
vastivada Samyukta-ägama known to Samathadeva and the Sanskrit 
Mülasarvastivada Samyukta-agama underlying the Chinese translation. 


II.4 Modules, Phraseology and Internal Structure 


In this section I inspect variations in textual modules, phraseology and 
internal structure of the discourse material. 


Up 9001 - SA 8 (Skandha-samyukta) 


The first discourse quotation I take up for possibly significant dif- 
ferences in phraseology compared to its Samyukta-agama parallel is 
Up 9001. Here, after instructing on the not-self nature of the aggre- 
gates, the Buddha provides contemplative instructions to the practi- 
tioner in training, as follows:°’ 





64 See Stache-Rosen 1968: I 45: (sarva)satva aharasth(i)tayah [$ 1.1, frag- 
ment 18.2 to 18.3] and DA 9 at T I 49c20: TEE Ff. 

65 SA 486 at T II 124b20-21, SA m at T II 124c12, SA 488 at T II 124c13 
and SA 489 at T II 124c2526: 88 :' —U) RE HRE |. 

$6 For other parallels see Chung 2008: 136-138. 

67 Up 9001 at B 3323, mngon pa, nyu 937,5-8; C, mngon pa, nyu 80223; 
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dge slong dag "di ltar mthong ba'i ’phags pa nyan thos 
thos pa dang Idan pa 'das pa’i gzugs la btang snyoms 
su 'gyur zhing ma 'ongs pa’i gzugs la mngon ‘par mi! 
dga’la da ltar byung ba 'i gzugs la yid 'byung ba dang 'dod 
chags dang bral bar ’gyur ro. 

! BCDG; NP read: pa. 

Monks, a learned noble disciple who contemplates in this 
way, will be indifferent$* with regard to past [bodily] form, 
will not take delight in future [bodily] form, will be dis- 
enchanted with presently arisen [bodily] form, and will 
become free from desire. 


Here and below in the same quotation the Upayika does not in- 
clude the progression towards cessation as is instead found in a 
Sanskrit fragment parallel and in the Samyukta-agama parallel, 
where the learned noble disciple “rightly progresses towards cessa- 
tion", nirodhäya pratipanno bhavati and EHZ respectively.” 











68 


69 


D 4094, mngon pa, nyu 7765-6, G 3598, mdzod ’grel, thu 148a5-6; N, 
mngon pa, thu 123b2-3; P 5595, mngon pa 'i bstan bcos, thu 123a4-5. 

Here and below in the same discourse the Chinese parallel SA 8 at T II 
1c23+27 speaks of being unconcerned or indifferent, ^ff (as if pointing 
to Sanskrit anapeksa-, nirapeksa-), with regard to bodily form (and the 
other clinging aggregates). The same terminology recurs for instance in 
a passage in Up 5016 vis-à-vis SA 79. Quotations of a discourse pas- 
sage parallel to Up 5016 vis-à-vis SA 79 preserved in Sarvastivada works 
in Sanskrit are consistent in this respect; see the Abhidharmakosav- 
yakhya, Wogihara 1971 [1932-1936]: 468,30: "napekso bhavati, and the 
Abhidharmadipa, Jaini 1959: 265,2: 'napekso bhavaty; cf. also SN 22.9 
at SN III 19,17: anapekho hoti. Thus the Tibetan btang snyoms su ’gyur 
in the Upayika is in all likelihood a rendering of the same expression, 
although btang snyoms is most commonly used to represent upeksa. 

SHT IV 30a RS, p. 78: ti pratyutpannasya rupasya nirvide viragaya niro- 
dhaya [pra]. for this standard formula in Sanskrit cf. also, e.g., Nidana- 
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This difference qualifies for a variation in phraseology that might 
represent a difference in recitation traditions or else it might be 
imputed to accidental loss of text in the Upayika. 


Up 1021 (A)7' - SA 17 (Skandha-samyukta) 


The interlocutor of this quotation is the venerable Rgyal ba’i bu 
(*jinaputra for *vrjjiputra?) whom the Buddha addresses as ‘clans- 
man' (rigs kyi bu, Skt. kulaputra). Rgyal ba'1 bu cannot keep the 
precepts, and the Buddha advises him that he should train in the 
threefold training. The discourse is parallel to the Vajjiputta-sutta, 
AN 3.83, where the interlocutor is afifíataro vajjiputto bhikkhu, whom 
the Buddha addresses as bhikkhu rather than kulaputta. 

The following passage contains a standard description of a monk 
going to see the Buddha" 


de nas dge slong gzhan zhig nang du yang dag "jog las 
langs te bcom Idan 'das gang na ba der nye bar song ste. 
nye bar song nas bcom Idan ‘das kyi"! zhabs la spyi bos 
phyag byas te phyogs gcig tu ‘dug go. phyogs gcig tu 'dug 





samyukta in Tripāthī 1962: 201,5-7: bhiksur nirvi(de vir)agaya nirodhaya 
pratipanno bhavati; SA 8 at T II 102642829. 

This discourse quotation is followed by an uddana at D 4094, mngon 
pa, ju 22a6-7 and P 5595, mngon pa 'i bstan bcos, tu 24a7-8. Although 
Honjo 1984: 6-7 and apparently the editors of the new collated Tanjur 
edition (dpe bsdur ma) consider the text that follows the uddana of Up 
1021 (which I propose to distinguish into Up 1021 (A) and 1021 (B)) 
as belonging to the same discourse. In fact, a quotation from another dis- 
course is clearly introduced as such: dir mdor bsdus pa (GNP; CD 
read: par for pa) ‘dod pa 'i dpe gzhan yang. 

Up 1021 at B 3323, mngon pa, ju 49,4-13; C, mngon pa, ju 21a4-6; D 
4094, mngon pa, ju 21a4-6; G 3598, mdzod ’grel, tu 27as-b2, N, mngon 
pa, tu 24b1-4; P 5595, mngon pa 'i bstan bcos, tu 23b2-5. 
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nas dge slong des bcom Idan 'das la ‘di skad ces gsol to. 
bcom Idan 'das bdag la legs par mdor bsdus pa de bzhin 
du chos bshad du gsol. ji ltar bdag bcom Idan 'das kyi drung 
du mdor bsdus pa 'i chos thos nas gcig tu dben pa tshad 
med pa gdung ba med pa mnyam par legzhag!! pa 'i bdag 
nyid la gnas par bya’o. gcig tu dben pa tshad med pa 
gdung ba med pa mnyam par \gzhag!“ pa'i bdag nyid la 
gnas te. 

| BCDNP; G adds: spya. * BCD; GNP alternatively read: bzhag. " BCDNP; 
G alternatively reads: bzhag. 

Then a certain monk emerged from meditative seclusion 
and went to the place where the Blessed One [was abid- 
ing], arrived at [that] place, paid homage with his head at 
the feet of the Blessed One and sat to one side. Sitting to 
one side, that monk asked the Blessed One this question: 
“It would be good if the Blessed One would teach me the 
Dharma with a brief discourse in such a way that, having 
heard the Dharma in the form of a brief discourse in the 
presence of the Blessed One, I shall go to abide by myself, 
alone and in solitude, [with an] immeasurable [mind] and 
free from longing, collected in meditation.” 


The part corresponding to the description of the monk going to see 
the Buddha is briefer in the Chinese parallel.” In addition, the lat- 
ter only mentions that a certain monk rose up from his seat, bared 
his right shoulder and addressed the Buddha with palms joined to- 
gether.’? Moreover, here and in subsequent occurrences, the wish to 





7 For a Sanskrit parallel (not involving emerging from meditation) see, 


e.g., Nidana-samyukta 17.1, Tripatht 1962: 44,5-8: anyataro bhiksur 
yena bhagavams tenopajagāma, upetya bhagavatpādau širasā vandi- 
tvaikante sthat, ekantasthitah sa bhiksur bhagavantam idam avocet. 

3 SĀ 17 at T IL 3b29; cf. also, e.g., SA 19 at T II 4a29, etc. 
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retire and the withdrawal to a secluded spot in order to practice in 
earnest are expressed quite differently. A somewhat important dif- 
ference is that the Chinese version exhorts to reflect on the teach- 
ing, an exhortation absent in the Tibetan text as well as in the Pali 


parallel. 


1.74 


In the same discourse quotation, the Buddha then enjoins:”° 


dge slong gang khyod ma yin pa'i chos de khyod kyis 
spang bar bya'o. don lteli khyod kyis spangs Laast yun 
ring po i don dang phan pa dang bde bar 'gyur ro. 

i BCD; GNP read: de. ' BCD; GNP read: na. 

Monk, something that is not you should be relinquished 
by you. If you relinquish such a condition,’ for a long 
time there will be welfare, benefit and happiness. 


Here and in all subsequent occurrences SA 17 rather speaks of erad- 
ication and relinquishment, ZE" Pir E. H RER, "whatever 
things do not belong to you, they should quickly be eradicated and 
relinquished”.’’ The Abhidharmakosavyakhya only mentions eradi- 
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SA 17 at T II 4bı2ult: REEE ^ E689 Aa. eng, Ier ene 

“On having heard the Dharma, I shall alone and in a quiet place reflect 
on it with energy. Being established in it without negligence ...”; SN 
22.69 at SN III 78,19: “I might dwell alone, withdrawn, diligent, intent 
and resolute”, eko vupakattho appamatto atapi pahitatto vihareyyan ti 
(abbreviated at SN III 78,19; text supplied from SN III 73,23-24). 

Up 1021 at B 3323, mngon pa, ju 50,12-13; C, mngon pa, ju 21b5; D 
4094, mngon pa, ju 21b5-6; G 3598, mdzod 'grel, tu 28a3; N, mngon 
pa, tu 25a4-5; P 5595, mngon pa’i bstan bcos, tu 24as. 

‘Thing’ (chos) in lieu of ‘condition’ (don) would have been expected 
here, parallel to the same term used in the preceding phrase. Possibly 
don appears in the second part of this sentence in the sense of ‘welfare’. 

SA 17 at T II3c11-12. 
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cation, yad bhikso na tvam sa te dharmah prahätavya,” in agree- 
ment with Up 1021 as well as the Pali parallel.” 

All of these differences evaluated together qualify for the pres- 
ence of an Indic text at the basis of the Upayika discourse quota- 
tion and its counterpart in the Chinese translation of the Samyukta- 
ägama that were characterised by differences in diction at the oral 
transmission level. 


Up 2078 - SA 28 (Skandha-samyukta) 


In the next example, from Up 2078, a monk questions the Buddha 
on the attainment of Nirvana here and now:*? 


btsun pa dge slong mthong ba 7 chos la" mya ngan las das 
pa? thob pa dge slong mthong ba’i chos la mya ngan 
las das pa thob pa zhes bya ba lla} btsun pa ji tsam gyis 
na mthong ba’i chos la mya ngan las 'das pa thob pa’i 
dge slong du l'gyurl.” ji tsam gyis na bde bar gshegs pas 
mthong ba 'i chos lal! mya ngan las ’das pa thob pa'i 
dge slong zhes tha snyad gdags pas btags. 


i BCD read: la; GNP read: las. " BCD read: ’das pa. GNP read: 'da' ba. 
H BCD read: la; GNP read: las. “ BCD read: la; GNP omit: la. " BCD read: 'gyur; 
GNP read: gyur. “ BCD read: la; GNP read: las. 


Venerable sir, it is said “a monk attains Nirvana here and 





7$ Wogihara 1971 [1932-1936]: 48,2. 

7 SN 22.68 at SN III 77,30 (although the Pali version here stands on its 
own vis-à-vis all the other parallels in that it speaks specifically of de- 
sire for what 1s not-self that should be given up): yam ... anattaniyam, 
tatra te chando pahatabbo ti, not followed by the indication that this 
will result in the monk's peace and happiness, etc. 

8 Up 2078 at B 3323, mngon pa, ju 232,12-16; C, mngon pa, ju 97b5-6; 
D 4094, mngon pa, ju 9755-6; G 3598, mdzod ’grel, tu 139a2-3; N, 
mngon pa, tu 103b6-7; P 5595, mngon pa 'i bstan bcos, tu 111b3-5. 
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now.” Just in what measure is a monk declared one who 
attains Nirvana here and now? Venerable sir, how is it 
that a monk attains Nirvana here and now? Just in what 
measure has the Well-gone One made the declaration 
that a monk is one who attains Nirvana here and now? 


The monk’s query is articulated more concisely in SA 28:3! 


Jud BATS AE IKI > m ep e e KER? 
As the Blessed One has spoken about attaining Nirvana 
here and now — how does a monk attain Nirvana here and 
now? 


The same appears to be reflected by the citation in the Abhidharma- 
kosabhäsya, drstadharmanirvāņaprāpto bhiksur ity uktam, as well 
as by the Pali parallel, kittāvatā ditthadhammanibbänappatto hoti ti.* 
However, when later the Buddha takes up the monk’s query by re- 
stating it and asking the monk to reconfirm his earlier question, only 
the main point is repeated again, that is:** 


dge slong khyod 'di lta bu’i dri ba ‘dri ba mthong ba i 
chos lal! mya ngan las ‘das pa thob pa zhes bya ba nas 
snga ma bzhin du tha snyad btags lsol! zhes bya ba’i bar 





81 SA 28 at T II 6a1; cf. Analayo 2012b: 50 note 127. 

82 Pradhan 1967: 93,21. 

8 SN 22.116 at SN III 164,7 (where the topic of attaining Nibbana here 
and now is also worded similarly to SA 28 and to the quotation in the 
Abhidharmakosabhasya, although it comes as the third of three ques- 
tions raised by the monk). 

84 Up 2078 at B 3323, mngon pa, ju 232,18-21; C, mngon pa, ju 97b6-7; 
D 4094, mngon pa, ju 97b7; G 3598, mdzod "grel, tu 139a4-5; N, mngon 
pa, tu 104a1-2; P 5595, mngon pa 'i bstan bcos, tu 111b6-7. 
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du o. dge slong khyod 'di lta bu 'dri am? 

i BCD read: la; GNP omit: la. * BCD read: so; GNP omit: so. 

Monk, you [now] ask a question like this, to what extent 
the declaration is made earlier of one who is said to attain 
Nirvana here and now. Monk, is this the question you ask? 


The type of reiteration of a given sentence by way of a reformulation 
in slightly different forms — often synonyms and quasi-synonyms 
obeying the waxing syllable principle, or to a hierarchy of climaxes 
or anti-climaxes — seen in the Upāyikā is quite common in the early 
Buddhist discourses, serving the purpose of maintaining the texts 
and preventing loss of content. Given the briefer occurrence in the 
second passage in the Upayika as well as the formulation in the 
Chinese parallel, it 1s difficult to infer textual addition or else textual 
loss, or to consider the differences as pointers to distinct traditions 
of recitation as such. Be that as it may, the lengthier of the two Ti- 
betan passages accords with common practice in oral transmission 
and it appears to incorporate an explanatory gloss that, to a certain 
extent, further clarifies the import of the question. 


Up 5016 - SA 79 (Skandha-samyukta) 


The next discourse quotation, Up 5016, displays a minor structural 
divergence in the layout of the exposition between the version 
transmitted in the Upāyikā and that in the Samyukta-agama, SA 79. 
Although minor, when considered from a quantitative point of view, 
differences of this type, counted together, do carry their weight 
when one attempts to trace the transmission history of the early 
Buddhist texts.” 





55 In passing, I take the opportunity to mention that I tend to use the term 


‘version’ rather than ‘recension’ with reference to the received Müla- 
sarvastivada parallels in the Upayika and the Chinese Samyukta-agama 
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The Upāyikā discourse under discussion broaches its main doc- 


trinal topic in the following way:** 


dge slong dag 'phags pa nyan thos thos pa dang Idan 
pa di ltar mthong ba dag 'das pa’i gzugs la btang snyoms 
su bya ba thob cing ma ’ongs pa’i gzugs la mngon par mi 
dga 'zhing da ltar byung ba’i gzugs la skyo ba dang 'dod 
chags dang bral ba dang ’gog pa thob par ’gyur ro. 
Monks, a learned noble disciple who examines in this way 
attains indifference with regard to past [bodily] form, does 
not relish future [bodily] form,*” becomes disenchanted 
with and free from desire for [bodily] form arisen in the 
present and attains cessation.®® 





because they are still clearly recognisable as close relatives at the end 
point of the transmission. I reserve the term ‘recension’ for witnesses 
to the early Buddhist discourses that have considerably developed once 
they started to be transmitted within their respective groups of reciters, 
for example the Theravada versus the Sammitiya communities, etc. 

Up 5016 at B 3323, mngon pa, ju 665,21-666,3; C, mngon pa, ju 273b6—7; 
D 4094, mngon pa, ju 274a1-2; G 3598, mdzod 'grel, thu 20b3-4; N, 
mngon pa, thu 185b6-7; P 5595, mngon pa 'i bstan bcos, thu 17b5-6. 
Cf. Abhidharmakosabhasya, Pradhan 1967: 295,910: uktam hi bhaga- 
vata tite ced bhiksave rupam nabhavisyan na srutavan aryasravako tite 
rupe 'napekso 'bhavisy, yasmät tarhy asty atitam rupam tasmac chra- 
tavan aryasravako tite rupe 'napekso bhavati; Abhidharmakosavyakhya, 
Wogihara 1971 [1932-1936]: 468,30-31: evam darsi srutavan aryasra- 
vakah atite rupe 'napekso bhavati anagatam rūpam nabhinandati; Abhi- 
dharmadipa, Jaini 1959: 265,2-3: evam darsi srutavan aryasravako tite 
rupe napekso bhavaty anāgatam rupam nābhinandati. 

Cf. Abhidharmakosavyakhya, Wogihara 1971 [1932-1936]: 468,31: pra- 
tyutpannasya rūpasya nirvide virāgāya nirodhāya pratipanno bhavati, 
Abhidharmadipa, Jaini 1959: 265,3: pratyutpannasya rūpasya nirvide 
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Here, even though agreeing in content, there is a minor structural 
divergence between Up 5016 and SA 79, in that the first places the 
(abbreviated) treatment of the other four aggregates after the com- 
prehensive treatment of the aggregate of [bodily] form, whereas the 
second introduces the (abbreviated) treatment of the other four ag- 
gregates already in this part of the discourse, and then again later in 
the part on the existence in the three times. This difference appears 
to pertain to the structural level of the exposition as such rather than 
to the level of abbreviation, although a clear-cut divide between these 
two levels cannot always be meaningfully drawn. On the other hand, 
the Pali parallel, SN 22.9, concludes at the point corresponding to 
the above excerpted passage and does not have a counterpart to the 
remainder of Up 5016 and SA 79,9? which obviously reflects the 
close relationship between the two Mūlasarvāstivāda versions. 


Up 6016 - SA 81 (Skandha-samyukta) 


A discourse quotation which has as its protagonist the Licchavī 
Mahanama documents a transmission error that can be rectified with 
the help of a comparative study, and it also displays a substantial 
amount of other small but textually notable convergences and di- 
vergences between the Upāyikā quotation (Up 6016) and its coun- 
terpart in the Skandha-samyukta of the Samyukta-āgama (SA 81). 
As already mentioned in my survey of discourse openings (section 
II.1 above), Up 6061 and its Samyukta-àgama parallel SA 81 share 
a narrative setting that, as far as I know, is peculiar to the Greater 
Sarvastivada tradition, the Monastery of the Monkey Pond at Vaisalt. 
In the discourse Mahänäma first visits and queries Pürna Käsyapa, 





viragäya nirodhāya pratipanno bhavati and the standard module in 
SN 22.9 at SN III 19,18: nibbidaya viragaya nirodhaya patipanno hoti. 
8° Cf. Anälayo 2013a: 43 note 105. 
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leader of five hundred Ajivikas, who was staying at the Park of the 
Seven Mango Trees, and then the Buddha. 


I first look at the transmission issue in the Tibetan text, which is 


found in the initial depiction of Pürna Kasyapa’s profile, and then 
move on to the other variations. Up 6016 portrays him thus:?? 


de’i tshe na tsho ba pa'i a mra bdun pa’i kun dga’ ra ba 
na od srungs! rdzogs byed dge dun gyi grangs kyis bgrang 
zhing phags pa Jor bcos pa’i skye bo mang po dang chen 
por bgrang pa dag gis mdun du byas te, tsho ba blnga brgya 
tsam gyis gtso bor byas te. 

i BCDG; NP alternatively read: 'od srung. 

At that time Pürna Kasyapa was staying at the Park of 
the Seven Mango Trees of the Ajivikas, having a com- 
munity of followers, possessing a group of followers, be- 
ing the teacher of a group of followers, regarded by 
many as having the countenance of a holy man, attended 
by a large entourage, the leader of five hundred Ajivikas. 


The corresponding passage in the Chinese parallel is worded in a 
different way in as much as Pürna Käsyapa, “being the leader of an 
assembly of heterodox practitioners, was surrounded on all sides 
by five hundred heterodox practitioners, who were making a loud 
clamour discussing worldly things."?! This part is not preserved in 
the parallels in SHT I 376 (p. 167) and in the Dharmaskandha (Dietz 
1984: 50,17ff), a Sarvastivada Abhidharma text preserved in San- 





?! B 3323, mngon pa, nyu 762,20-763,2; C, mngon pa, nyu 8a1; D 4094, 


mngon pa, nyu 8a1-2, G 3598, mdzod ’grel, thu 46b3-4; N, mngon pa, 
thu 40b2-3; P 5595, mngon pa 'i bstan bcos, thu 4026-7. 

















? SA 81 at T II 2005-6: j ERE ^ BARI 
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f&*& (translation from Analayo 2013a: 48). 
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skrit fragments from Gilgit that were edited by Siglinde Dietz (1984). 

The Tibetan rendition dge ‘dun gyi grangs kyis bgrang zhing 'phags 
pa Itar bcos pa’i skye bo mang po dang chen por bgrang ba dag 
gis mdun du byas te is partly ungrammatical and incorrect, in that it 
gives a garbled version of a standard module attached to narratives 
featuring non-Buddhist teachers.” The Tibetan passage, garbled both 
in syntax and vocabulary, can be clarified on the basis of the correct 
module attested elsewhere in parallel passages in Mūlasarvāstivāda 
texts in Sanskrit. The Sanskrit manuscript available to the Tibetan 
translators of the Updyika must have been corrupt at this juncture. 
My translation above restores the text to the corrected underlying 
original. This restoration is based on the following two sources: 

a) the parallel to the Sramanyaphala-sütra included in the Sangha- 
bheda-vastu, which has: sanghi ca gani ca gaņācāryas ca sadhu- 
rüpasammato bahujanasya, mahatà ca gänena sampuraskrtah;” 

b) the Tibetan translation of the Sanghabheda-vastu, which in 
turn corresponds very closely to the Sanskrit text from Gilgit and 
reads: ‘dus pa can tshogs can tshogs kyi slob dpon skye bo mang 
pos gzugs bzang por bkur ba tshogs chen po’i mdun gyis bltas pa.” 

In the passage as it appears in Up 6016: dge dun gyi grangs 
kyis corresponds to sanghi ca gani; bgrang zhing 'phags pa corre- 
sponds to ganācāryas ca (pointing to a corrupted underlying man- 
uscript reading *gaņārya (bgrang = gana + 'phags = arya), i.e., 





?? For an edition and annotated translation of the teachings of the six 


non-Buddhist teachers in the Pravrajya-vastu of the Mulasarvastivada 
Vinaya and its Chinese counterpart see Vogel 1970. 

?5 Gnoli 1978: II 217,17-18. 

% D 1, ‘dul ba gzhi, nga 259a3 and P 1030, ‘dul ba gzhi, ce 239a1; cf. 
also DN 2 at DN I 47,15 and Meisig 1987 for a synoptic presentation 
of the Sanskrit and Pali versions and a translation of the Chinese par- 
allels, DA 27 at T I 107bs and EA 43.7 at T II 762a20. 
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ācārya must have read arya in the Sanskrit manuscript); /tar bcom 
pa i should be corrected to /tar bcos pa’i;?> skye bo mang po dang 
corresponds to bahujanasya with sadhurupasammato bahujanasya 
seeming to be only partly represented by /tar bcos pa’i skye bo 
mang po; mahatà ca gänena is represented by chen por bgrang ba 
dag gis; mdun du byas te represents sampuraskrtah; tsho ba pa 
Inga brgya tsam gyis gtso bor byas te corresponds to pafícamatra- 
nam äjivikasatanam pramukhah. 

To summarise, there appears to have been a twofold transmission 
problem: the Sanskrit text before the eyes of the translators was cor- 
rupt, and the translators were not familiar with the formulaic mod- 
ule in question, misinterpreting its elements, for example interpret- 
ing the noun gana as (apparently) verbal forms derived from the root 
gan to get grangs, bgrangs, bgrang, all of which correspond to gana 
in the original module. This situation is a paradigmatic example of 
the philological problems posed by the Upayika: 

1. correct translation of faulty readings in the Sanskrit manuscript 
(possibly from philological rigor and loyalty to the transmitted text); 

2. wrong translation of correct manuscript readings (due to un- 
familiarity with Agama literature, its modules and usages); 

3. ambiguities created by the compounding of (1) and (2). 

Proceeding to variations in phraseology that do not involve tex- 
tual errors, I would like to draw attention to the way Pürna Kasyapa, 
on seeing Mahänäma approaching from afar, instructs his retinue 
apropos the Buddha's lay disciples' liking for silence, as underlined 
in the excerpt below from Up 6016:** 





?5 For Itar bcos pa as a rendering of pratirupaka cf. Negi 1998: V 1834, s.v; 


cf. also Chandra 1959: 663, s.v., for bcos pa rendering pratirūpaka. 

Up 6016 at B 3323, mngon pa, nyu 763,514; C, mngon pa, nyu 8a2-15; 
D 4094, mngon pa, nyu 8a3-5; G 3598, mdzod ’grel, thu 46b5-47a2; N, 
mngon pa, thu 40b4-6; P 5595, mngon pa 'i bstan bcos, thu 40a8-b3. 
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‘od srungs rdzogs byed kyis llits tsha bi! ming chen Longs!" par 
gyur pa dag thag ring po nas sngar mthong nas rang 
gi 'khor rnams la sgra chung dur byed du bcug ste. 
khyed cag re zhig sgra chung ngur gyis shig! khyed cag 
kha rog ‘dug cig! dge sbyong gau ta ma’i nyan thos Hits 
tshal! bi ming chen zhes bya ba ong zhing 'dug lgi. 
dge sbyong gau ta ma 'i nyan thos yangs pa can na gnas 
pa khyim pa gos dkar po gyon pa de dag las Hits tsha bi 
ming chen ni mchog tu gyur pa ste. sgra chung bar 'dod 
pa sgra chung ba lla“ dga’ pa sgra chung bar ‘dul ba 
sgra chung ba'i bsngags pa brjod pa ’khor sgra chung 
bar rig nas 'ong bar bya'o snyam du sems so. de skad ces 
smras pa dang 'khor rnams kha rog ‘dug par gyur to. 


i BCDG read: lits tsha bi; NP read: li tsa. * BCDG read: 'ongs; NP read: ‘ong. 
ïi BCDG read: lits tsha; NP read: li tsa. " BCDG read: gi; NP read: gis. 
YBCDG read: lits tsha; NP read: li tsa. Y BCDGP read: la; N omits: la. 











Pürna Kasyapa saw that the Licchavi Mahanama was ap- 
proaching from afar and he turned towards his assembly, 
urging them to lower [the sound of their] voices: “You 
there, quieten down a little! [Over there,] you, stop talk- 
ing! Here a disciple of the recluse Gotama by the name 
of Licchavi Mahänäma is arriving. Among those who are 
white-clothed disciples dwelling at home, in Vaišālī the 
Licchavi Mahänäma is foremost. They seek silence, de- 
light in silence, are disciplined in silence, commend si- 
lence, and whenever they come to know there are silent 
assemblies, they consider those should be approached. 
He spoke in this way and the members of his following 
quietened down." 











% SA 81 at T I 2005-6: SUH RE » WA AINERE. 
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The characterisation of Mahänäma’s propensity for silence in the 
corresponding module in the Chinese parallel departs from the Ti- 
betan text in as much as it has only two items (“they always delight 
in silence and commend silence”) instead of a sequence comprising 
of four items (“they seek silence, delight in silence, are disciplined 


in silence, commend silence"), reading as follows:?" 


An occurrence of this module in the Srāmaņyaphala-sūtra included 
in the Sanghabheda-vastu of the Mülasarvastivada Vinaya, the con- 
text here being that of Ajātašatru's visit to the Buddha, has the same 


Hp © A Re 3B BT R SHE: 
wae EST K ĒKA IR SE 
KEES CERN RAL? 
RER al RAP ALIS EUER AL o UR 
AF JE UAR o 

Then Pürna N on seeing from afar that the Licchavi 
Mahanama was coming, told his followers that they should 
stay quiet: “You be silent! This is the Licchavi Mahanama, 
who is a disciple of the recluse Gautama. Among those 
who are white clothed disciples of the recluse Gautama 
in Vaisali he is foremost. They always delight in silence 
and commend silence, they approach assemblies which 
are silent, therefore you should be quiet.” 








four items as the Upayika:°* 





TT SA 81 at T II 20c6-11; translation with modifications after Anälayo 2013a: 
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Gnoli 1978: 218,34219,1. For the Tibetan see D 1, ‘dul ba, nga 260a3-4 
and P 1030, ‘dul ba, ce 239b4-5: da Itar bcom Idan dos de la ’khor de 
snyed yod na lu ba 'i sgra yang mi grag. sbring pa 'i sgra yang mi grag 
go. lha bcom Idan 'das de ni sgra chung pa bzhed sgra chung ba la 
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yatredanim iyatparivarasya naivotkasanasabdah srüyate? 
alpasabdakamo ... alpasabdaniratah alpasabdasamtustah 
alpasabdatayas ca sa varnavādi; tasya parsad alpasabdaiva. 








In addition, the sentence towards the end of the Tibetan passage 
quoted above to the effect that the members in Pürna's assembly 
quietened down is not found at all in SA 81. 

Next, a significant point of agreement between Up 6016 and SA 
81 is their ascribing the view according to which beings are defiled 
or purified without a cause and without a condition to Pürna Käsyapa 
rather than to Ma(kk)hali Gosala (Gosala Mankhaliputra in Jain texts), 
as does the parallel to the Sramanyaphala-siitra included in the 
Sanghabheda-vastu.” Yet, the immediately subsequent passage that 
carries Mahanama's further questioning of Pürna is developed in a 
significantly different manner in SA 81. 

In the Upāyikā he is on record as asking: ^? 


od srungs gang kha cig di skad smra zhing di skad du 
lung ston na khyed cag 'od lsrung! ba dag smod par byed 
dam? mi bden par smra ba dang khyed cag 'od lsrung 





dgyes sgra chung bas ‘dul sgra chung ba’i bsngags pa mdzad pas 'khor 

yang sgra chung ba nyid do. The Chinese proceeds somewhat differently, 

see T uh at A XXIV 205b7-10: EIEHEEN > ERTZAK > Got 

EBS?) TĀ: RER ER TEE ^ PETER 

fg > DA E T HERY |. Cf. also /sa/bdavinītā (quite probably *alpa- 
sabdavinītā) in a Sanskrit parallel most likely from the same formulaic 
module attached to narratives related to the non-Buddhist teachers, SHT 
III 886 B5 (p. 136). 

” Gnoli 1978: II 221528; cf. also Anālayo 2013a: 49 note 126. 

100 Up 6016 at B 3323, mngon pa, nyu 764,2-5; C, mngon pa, nyu 8a7-b1; 
D 4094, mngon pa, nyu 8a7-b1; G 3598, mdzod "grel, thu 47a5-6; N, 
mngon pa, thu 41a2-3; P 5595, mngon pa 'i bstan bcos, thu 40b7-8. 
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ba ZP chos smra ba dang chos la chos kyi rjes su mthun 
par lung ston pa yin inam? ’ga’zhig 'ongs te 'khor gyi 
nang du chos smra ba dang rjes su smra na chos smad 
pa i gnas su mi byed dam? 

i BCDG; NP read: srungs. H BCD; CDG read: srungs pa 'i; NP read: srungs 
pa i. " NP; BCDG read: no. 

Pürna, if someone should speak these words and propound 
such an exposition [attributing it] to you, Pürna, would he 
be censurable, a speaker of falsehood? Would [such a one] 
be a propounder of your teaching (dharma), Pürna, one 
who gives an exposition of your teaching in accordance 
with the Dharma? If someone [like this] were to come 
and speak such a teaching in accordance with the Dharma 
in the midst of an assembly, would such a teaching incur 
blame?" 


In SA 81 Mahänäma expresses his inquiry thus:!°! 


TUA JU C KARA AAAA RZE PHA 
ME» Riko AIR MAHA ay BER] dk 
FAR? 

In the world, is there such a doctrine? Is this truly yours? 
Or is this a saying by an outsider to discredit you? Is this 
composed by people in the world, is this your teaching 
or is this not your teaching? Are there people in the world 
who have discussed this with you, closely questioned 
you about it, and criticised it? 


My next example from the same quotation is the exposition on the 
defilement of beings in the Upayika in the light of its parallels, an 





101 SA 81 at T II 20c15-17, translation with modifications after Analayo 2013a: 
49. 
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example which underscores some of the philological difficulties 
encountered when dealing with these textual sources in multiple 
languages and translations. I begin by quoting the relevant part in 
the Upāyikā, underlining the part I am about to discuss: !” 


ming chen gang gi phyir gzugs gcig tu sdug bsngal ba 
ma yin zhing bde ba dang yid bde ba dang rjes su 'brel 
pa dang bde ba dang yid bde ba chung ngu las <mi> ‘das 
te. bde bar shes pa de i phyir zhes can rnams gzugs la yang 
dag par chags shing chags nas yang dag par sbyor ba 
dang yang dag par sbyor bas kun nas nyon mongs par 'gyur te. 
‘Cf. Honjö 1989: 15-16 and Honjē 2014: II 719-720 with note 5. 





Mahänäma, that being the case, [bodily] form is not en- 
tirely duhkha, is not without pleasure or happiness and 
«not» gone beyond a small measure of pleasure and 
happiness.!® Due to the experience of pleasure, beings 
develop attachment to [bodily] form. On being attached 


they become tied to it. On being completely tied to it, 
they become defiled. 





I would like to draw attention to the last part of the passage ex- 
cerpted above, wherein beings, experiencing pleasure, are said to 
develop attachment to (or passion for) bodily form, on being thus 





102 Up 6016 at B 3323, mngon pa, nyu 765,18-766,2; C, mngon pa, nyu 9a3-4; 
D 4094, mngon pa, nyu 9a3-4; G 3598, mdzod ’grel, thu 48a6—b1; N, 
mngon pa, thu 41b7-42a1; P 5595, mngon pa 'i bstan bcos, thu 41b5-7. 
Honjo 2014: II 719: "CECI CIRC. ECHO. Kalk 
v.EOSXLECAGBRAUS) 3 COD) EAIO ft 8” In 
Dhammadinnä 2013: 142-143 (with note 58) I rendered this passage 
less literally as “Mahanama, that being the case, bodily form is not en- 
tirely dukkha, is devoid neither of pleasure nor happiness, and is in 
line with some pleasure and happiness." 


10. 


[vs] 
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attached, they become tied to it, and on being thus tied, they become 
defiled. The corresponding section in the Dharmaskandha similarly 
states that beings are impassioned with bodily form and become 
impassioned, they tie themselves up to it and become tied up, and 
they become defiled:'!% 


eva sukhena hetur api, mahānāman, na prajnäyate satvanam 
rupe samragaya na ceme satvā rupe samrajyeran. yasmät 
tu, mahànaman, rüpam naikantaduhkham sukham sukhänu- 
gatam sukhasaumanasyaparitam avakkrantam eva sukhena 


tasmād ime satvà rūpe samrajyamte samraktāh samyuj- 
yamte samyuktah samklisyamte. 





This phrase is insufficiently preserved in the Sanskrit fragment 
which only has the two verbal forms (samra)jyant[e] samraktä,'® 
and it is not included in the canonical citation in the Abhidharma- 
kosabhäsya.'” The corresponding gloss in the Abhidharmakosa- 
vyākhyā does not allow for comparison either." On the other hand, 
the matching passage in the Chinese discourse (SA 81) reads as 
follows: !08 





104 Dietz 1984: 50,17-24. 

105 SHT I 376 V2 (p. 167). 

106 Pradhan 1967: 332,11-12: uktam ca bhagavatā rūpam cen mahānāmann 
ekantaduhkham abhavisyan na sukham na sukhānugatam ity evam adi. 

107 Wogihara 1971 [1932-1936]: 521,11-14: rūpam cen mahānāmann ekāmta- 
duhkham abhavisyat na sukham na sukhänugatam na saumanasyam 
na saumanasyānugatam na sukha-veditam hetur api na prajnäyate 
rupe samragaya. yasmät tarhi asti rupam sukham sukhanugatam pūr- 
vavad ato rupe hetuh prajnayate yad uta samragayeti. 

108 SA 81 at T II 2123-5; the translation of Bt, HR as [bodily form] 
is followed by pleasure and nourishes pleasure"" given in Dhammadinna 
2013: 143 note 58 is not correct. 
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EMA! LEJ -ARE HR ER RAK 
A BARR RAPERE: RRR: RE 
Mahanama, because [bodily] form is not entirely duhkha 
and unpleasant, [but] follows pleasure and has pleasure 
as its sustenance [or: is sustained by pleasure], being not 
without pleasure, therefore living beings are impassioned 
with attachment to [bodily] form. Because of being im- 
passioned with attachment, they are tied to it [i.e., to bodily 
form]. Because of being tied to it, there is affliction. 





An identical sequence is found in the Pali parallel (here spoken by 
Mahanama to Mahali), where beings become impassioned with bodily 
form, being impassioned, they tie themselves to it and, being tied, 
they become defiled, tasmā satta rūpasmim sarajjanti; sārāgā sam- 
yujjanti; safifiogà sankilissanti.'” 

Thus all available versions use exactly the same terminology 
and point to an equivalent Indic phraseology.! '? 





109 SN 22.60 at SN III 69,18-19. 

! Contrary to what I stated in a note to my earlier translation of this pas- 
sage, to the effect that “[h]ere and in the following paragraph Up 6016 
agrees with SN 22.60 at SN III 69,19 and all the parallels in lacking any 
reference to vexation as a consequence of being tied, against SA 81 at 
T II 21as: wA IW. This note was based on taking #/& as representing 
a Sanskrit term different from klesa-, sam-klis, etc. The term |& ‘annoys’, 
*vexes', ‘afflicts’ is used in Chinese Buddhist translations to render 
sam-klis (‘to torment’, ‘to afflict’ in proper Sanskrit usage) and klesa- 
(‘affliction’, ‘pain’ in proper Sanskrit usage), alongside the term /E1&, 
literally ‘annoyance’, ‘affliction’, ‘vexation’, which is a common rendering 
of klesa, but not in the Samyukta-agama (T 99). Thus ff, ‘to vex’, *vex- 
ation’, as used in Bhikkhu Analayo's 2014: 50 with note 130 translation 
of the SA 81 passage (Because of being defiled by attachment, they are 
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In addition, my above rendition of the clause “is in line with some 
pleasure and happiness” (and its counterpart below in the (abbrevi- 
ated) treatment of the other aggregates) follows the integration of 
the negative adverb <mi> in the sentence bde ba dang yid bde ba 
chung ngu las «mi» 'das te.''! Literally las «mi» 'das means ‘not 
removed from’, ‘not parted from’, ‘not apart from’; thus, worded 


positively, the sentence “not removed from (las mi 'das) [at least] 


a 


small degree (chung ngu) of pleasure and happiness", would become 


39 66 


"in line with a degree of pleasure and happiness", “connected to 


some pleasure and happiness”, as it appears in SA 81, FS om 


»l 


ZS, "[bodily form] is followed by pleasure and nourishes pleasure", 





T 





x 
12 


as well as in a parallel discourse quotation in the Dharmaskandha, 
na sukhasaumanasyaparitam avakkrantam, “not removed from being 





tied to it. Because of being tied to it, there is vexation”), agrees well 
with Sanskrit klesa, sam-klis. Therefore, although | cannot be rendered 





in English as ‘defilement’ for (Buddhist) Sanskrit klesa because 


it 


does not have such meaning (other expressions such as Y5 and % were 
used to render this Buddhist meaning of klesa), there is no difference 
after all between the underlying Indic form(s) used in the Tibetan and 
the Chinese passages here, nor do we have a different version of the 


passage in the Chinese as such. The literary propensity for variation 


in 


Chinese translations as opposed to the consistent repetitions of the 
Indian oral and written texts and their Tibetan renderings may perhaps 
explain why the character |& was chosen in lieu, for instance, of the 
term 4% that, in other contexts, is also used for forms related to sam- 
klis but that in the present case has already been used as a rendering of 


forms related to ranj just a few words earlier. This correction goes 


to 


show the linguistic challenges encountered when doing comparative 
work using translated texts in different languages as witnesses of their 


presumed underlying Indic original. 
111 The emendation is suggested by Honjö 1989: 15—16. 
112 SA 81 at T II 21ao. 
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surrounded by pleasure and happiness". !? The rendition of the same 
string in a partial quotation of this discourse found in the Sarvasti- 
vada *Mahavibhasa appears to reflect a Sanskrit original that must 
have been quite similar to that of the Upayika, with fu/P-sxzFrbs 
3& verbatim corresponding to yid bde ba chung ngu las «mi» 'das 


te.''4 The corresponding part in the Pali parallel is shorter, in that it 
115 





























only speaks of sukha, anavakkantam sukhena. 

Last, a further variation between the Tibetan and the Chinese 
version is noticeable in the exposition on the final purification of 
beings, for which the Upāyikā states:!!° 


de’i phyir sems can rnams gzugs la yang dag par chags 
pa dang bral zhing 'dod chags dang bral nas rnam par 
grol ba dang rnam par grol nas yongs su dag par ’gyur ro. 
... that being the case, beings become free from desire 
for [bodily] form. They are liberated [from it]. On being 
liberated, they are purified. 


Here (and for the other aggregates) SA 81 lacks a reference to puri- 
fication as a by-product of liberation:!? 





113 Dietz 1984: 50,18 (10v8). 

114 T 1545 at T XXVII 310a4. The entire discourse passage quoted in T 
1545 at T XXVII 310a3-8 reads: A[f&86, AA BE- NEE 
FE. JF rb KEPS RE. UE 
All. MEJE — I EAE mbit SEE RT ER. Aiea Rk 
REME. 

115 SN 22.60 at SN III 69,15. 

116 Up 6016 at B 3323, mngon pa, nyu 767,2-4; C, mngon pa, nyu 9b3; D 
4094, mngon pa, nyu 9b3; G 3598, mdzod ’grel, thu 49a6, N, mngon 
pa, thu 42b1; P 5595, mngon pa 'i bstan bcos, thu 42a7-8. 

17 SA 81 at T II 21a15-16. 
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e ALICE GC ECHT 

... therefore living beings give rise to disenchantment to- 
wards [bodily] form. Because of being disenchanted, 
they do not delight in it. Because of not delighting in it, 
they are liberated from it. 


The notion of purification is instead given in the Pali parallel (vi- 
sujjhanti), which, however, does not explicitly bring in liberation.!'* 

In conclusion, the detailed comparative survey of this discourse 
quotation throws into relief some of the methodological challenges, 
as well as the somewhat complex situation that emerges when tri- 
angulations between different versions all belonging to the same, 
broadly defined, Greater Sarvastivada world. 


Up 1024, Up 3012, Up 6019 - SA 39 (Skandha- 
samyukta) 


The Upāyikā contains a quotation and two references to a discourse 
on five types of seeds as a simile for consciousness being conjoined 
with the aggregates of clinging found in the Skandha-samyukta 
(SA 39), with an additional Sarvästiväda or Mülasarvästiväda par- 
allel among the Samyukta-agama Sanskrit fragments from Central 
Asia published by Louis de La Vallée Poussin in 1913, in addition to 
quotations in the Abhidharmakošabhāsya,!'? the Abhidharmakosa- 
vyākhyā!? and the Nibandhana commentary to the Arthaviniscaya- 


sütra.'”' The version preserved by the Sanskrit fragments offers a 





118 SN 22.60 at SN III 70,2123: tasmā sattā rūpasmim nibbindanti, nibbin- 
dam virajjanti, virāgā visujjhanti. 

9 Pradhan 1967: 15,16, 118,10, 333,6 (cf. also Pasadika 1989: 104 [no. 
409]) and 434,20. The Samyutta-nikaya parallel is SN 22.54. 

120 Wogihara 1971 [1932-1936]: 522,20ult. 

12! Samtani 1971: 164, ult. 
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version that is close but not identical to that of the Upayika dis- 
course quotation. A similar situation recurs in relation to the Chinese 
Samyukta-āgama parallel, which is in turn close but not identical to 
the Sanskrit fragments. This is a case in point that illustrates the 
difficulty in assigning related yet diverse versions to neatly demar- 
cated groupings. 


Up 6038 - SA 42 (Skandha-samyukta) 


The next instance of variation comes from Up 6038, a discourse 
quotation with a parallel in the Skandha-samyukta (SA 42). In the 
Upāyikā, the Buddha introduces his explanation like this:!?? 


dge slong dag gnas bdun la mkhas shing don rnam pa 
gsum yongs su rtog pa’i dge slong ni chos"! ‘dul ba di 
la myur du zag pa zad pa the tshom thob par ’gyur ro. 

i BCDNP; G adds: la. 

Monks, a monk who is skilled in seven cases and con- 
templates the meaning in three ways quickly attains the 
destruction of the influxes in this Dharma and Discipline. 


At this juncture, after mentioning the destruction of the influxes, 
SA 42 gives the standard module of the attainment of the final goal 
in full, bringing in the influx-free liberation of the mind up to the 
knowing for oneself that there will be no continuation of existence.'” 





122 Up 6038 at B 3323, mngon pa, nyu 790,3-5; C, mngon pa, nyu 19a2-3; 
D 4094, mngon pa, nyu 19a2-3; G 3598, mdzod ’grel, thu 62b1-2; N, 
mngon pa, thu 53a7—b1; P 5595, mngon pa’i bstan bcos, thu 53a3-4. 

s SA 42 at T II 10a5-11, translation in Analayo 2014: 24: fli > Diet 

Biome. ZEN, si^ LIESS deu Se DER, ERE 

fto DD LÉIST "RAR WTO PEE > HAM 

SH. 11. 
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Considering that a module equivalent in wording to that in SA 
42 is attested in numerous discourse quotations in the Upayika,"* 
the format of the present passage is in all likelihood due to inten- 
tional or else accidental abridgment on the part of Samathadeva (or 
perhaps to abridgement already in the discourse he had memorised). 
After all, neither the orally transmitted Sanskrit text nor its written 
record in the Upāyikā — apparently originating from Samathadeva's 
own memory rather than a manuscript — underwent a final editorial 
consistency-check.'?? In fact, apart from occasional obvious glitches 
in the Tibetan translation that are evidently due to faulty passages 
in the Sanskrit manuscript that was used for translation or to mis- 
understandings on the part of the translator, virtually all of the 
other numerous variations and sporadic idiosyncrasies hark back to 
the orally transmitted text received by Samathadeva or at times to 
his defective memory, as his own postface to the Upayika reveals. I 
do not see a particular reason to take his quite specific justification 
as being the result of a mere wish to conform to a literary cliché, 
although no doubt Indian (and Tibetan) colophons to Buddhist works 
have formal perfunctory colophons wherein the author denounces his 
shortcomings and insufficient knowledge, to be attributed to himself 
alone rather than to the Teacher or to his lineage of teachers, etc. 

Coming back to the discourse quotation, Up 6038, this exhibits a 
micro-level agreement, as it were, against the backdrop of the mini- 
variation mentioned above. This micro-level agreement aligns the 
Upayika and the Samyukta-agama against their farthest kin repre- 
sented by the Pali parallel: in the latter, in addition to being a con- 





124 E.g., Up 1016, Up 2071, Up 6005, Up 6019, etc. 

125 ] discuss Samathadeva’s postface to the Upäyikä in relation to (a) the 
oral transmission of the Mülasarvästiväda Agamas and (b) the dating 
of the compilation of the Upāyikā and its Tibetan translation in Dhamma- 
dinna 2021. 
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summate one in this Dharma and Discipline, such a person is said 
to be the highest kind of person," a specification that is absent in 
Tibetan and Chinese. Still, a further discrepancy, this time at what 
may be dubbed as ‘nano-level’, is that the Samyukta-agama has 
only ‘in this Dharma’,'”’ ft}, against ‘in this Dharma and Dis- 
cipline’ of both Up 6038, chos ‘dul ba "di la, and SN 22.57, imasmin 
dhammavinaye.'** The same variations between the parallel versions 
recur again at the end of the discourse, when the final goal is eventu- 
ally attained. From a structural point of view, the Tibetan and the 
Chinese discourse agree with each other against the Pali, which, 
after the treatment of bodily form, departs from them.!?? 

A discrepancy that might point to slightly different phraseology 
in the respective underlying Indic texts is also observable in the 
paragraphs on release from bodily form and the other aggregates: '*° 


Ji ltar na gzugs kyi nges par 'byung ba yang dag pa ji Ita 
ba bzhin Ù rab tu shes pa yin zhe na? gang zhig gzugs 
la ‘dun pa’i ‘dod chags 'dul zhing dun pa’i 'dod chags 
spangs pa dang ‘dun pa’i 'dod chags las yang dag par 'das 
pa ste. gzugs kyi nges par 'byung ba ni di o gzugs kyi 
nges par 'byung ba ni 'di lta bu 'o zhes yang dag pa ji 
lta ba bzhin rab tu shes pa 'o. 

i BCDGP; N adds: du. 





26 SN 22.57 at SN III 61,32-33: imasmin dhammavinaye kevalī vusitavā utta- 
mapuriso ti vuccati. 

?7 SA 42 at T II 1026. 

28 SN 22.57 at SN III 61,32. 

29 SN 22.57 at SN III 62,22 and SA 42 at T II 10a23; cf. Anälayo 2014: 
25 note 65. 

30 Up 6038 at B 3323, mngon pa, nyu 791,19-792,3, C, mngon pa, nyu 19b5-6; 
D 4094, mngon pa, nyu 19b5-7; G 3598, mdzod "grel, thu 63b1-3; N, 
mngon pa, thu 53a5-7; P 5595, mngon pa 'i bstan bcos, thu 54a1-3. 
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How does one know the release from [bodily] form as it 
really is? When one abandons lustful desire for [bodily] 
form and overcomes lustful desire for [bodily] form — 
this is the release from [bodily] form. In this way one 
knows the release from [bodily] form as it really is. 


Needless to say, the release from bodily form envisioned here per- 
tains to the ultimate soteriological goal, for other passages in the 
discourses — including a quotation in the Upayikà with a parallel in 
the Dhātu-samyukta of the Samyukta-agama — define release from 
bodily form as the experience of the formless, in the same way as 
the realm of form is a release from that of sensual existence, and 
with release from any remainder of reflection and intention coming 
with the experience of cessation, that is, final Nirvana."?! 

The release from bodily form is worded with a little more detail 
in SA 42 compared to Up 6038, in that it involves disciplining, aban- 
doning and going beyond lustful desire, (RACE, BAe, Stare 17 
vis-à-vis their abandoning and overcoming, ‘dun pa'i ‘dod chags 
spangs pa dang dun pa’i ‘dod chags las yang dag par ‘das pa. The 
counterpart in the Pali parallel speaks of their disciplining and aban- 
doning, chandarāgavinayo chandaragapahünam.'? The same differ- 
ence recurs in relation to the release from the other aggregates. 

To draw a generalisation, such a predicament with variations at 
various levels may be perhaps depicted or measured along a scale 
that proceeds from the standard, shared format of a textual module 
affiliated, broadly speaking, with the Mūlasarvāstivāda transmission, 
to the mini-, micro- and nano-levels of identity or else divergence. 



































131 Up 8011 parallel to SA 463 at T II 118b6-8; cf. also It 72 at It 61,2-6 
and DN 33 at DN III 275,13-18. 

132 SA 42 at T II 10223. 

13 SN 22.57 at SN III 62,20. 
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Up 5006(a) - SA 45 (Skandha-samyukta) 


A discourse elaborating on the idea that whenever recluses and 
Brahmins see the existence of a self, it all boils down to seeing the 
self in the five aggregates of clinging in various ways, offers an ex- 
ample of a specific type of style rather than content variation be- 
tween the Upayika and its Chinese counterpart. 

The relevant statement reads thus in the Updyika:'*4 


dge slong dag dge sbyong ngam bram ze gang cung zad 
bdag go zhes yang dag par rjes su Ita zhing yang dag par 
rjes su mthong ba de thams cad ni nye bar len pa'i phung 
po Inga rnams la bdag go zhes yang dag par rjes su lta ste. 
Monks, whatever recluses or Brahmins who, conceiving, 
conceive of a ‘self’, all conceive of a ‘self’ in relation to 
the five aggregates of clinging. 





What is noteworthy in terms of style is that the Mülasarvastivada 
recension witnessed by Up 5006(a) presents a doubling of cognate 
verbal forms, yang dag par rjes su lta ba zhing yang dag par rjes 
su mthong ba, which is consistent with the Abhidharmakosabhasya 
citation, ye kecit bhiksavah sramana và brāhmanā và atmeti samanu- 
pasyantah. samanupasyanti, 9? with the Abhidharmakosavyakhya, 
ye kecic chramaņā brāhmaņā và atmeti samanupasyantah samanu- 
pasyanti, 5 and with the Abhidharmadipa, ye kecid ātmeti samanu- 
pasyantah samanupasyanti, sarve ta imàn eva pancopadanaskandhan 
samanupasyantah samanupasyanti.'?’ The parallel in the Samyutta- 














13^ Up 5006(a) at B 3323, mngon pa, ju 653,18-21; C, mngon pa, ju 268b6; 
D 4094, mngon pa, ju 268b7—269a1; G 3598, mdzod ’grel, thu 142455; 
N, mngon pa, thu 12b7-13a1; P 5595, mngon pa 'i bstan bcos, thu 12a4-5. 

135 Pradhan 1967: 282,12. 

136 Wogihara 1971 [1932-1936]: 300,13-14. 

137 Jaini 1959: 272,6-7. 
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nikaya also has two verbal forms, samanupassamānā samanupa- 
ssanti.'38 On the other hand, the Mūlasarvāstivāda version of the 
Samyukta-ägama parallel employs a single verb, 1:139 

















BBY] REY LARA? -UMENRKEZEAR ° 
If recluses and Brahmins see the existence of a self, they all see 
the self in these five aggregates of clinging. 


The same pattern of doubling of verbal forms is found elsewhere in 
the Upayika, for instance in a discourse quotation parallel to a dis- 
course included in the Sarvastivada Madhyama-āgama in Chinese 
translation, with the duplication not observable in the latter, nor in 
the Theravada counterpart in the Digha-nikäaya.'* 

Another example of a doubling of verbal forms in the Mūlasarvās- 
tivada tradition in Tibetan translation is observable in the Pancatraya- 
mahäsütra: dge sbyong dang bram ze gang dag ... mngon par brjod 
par byed pa de dag thams cad ... mngon par brjod par byed do,'*' where 
mngon par brjod pa ... mngon par brjod par byed pa would cor- 
respond to Sanskrit abhivadanto 'bhivadanti ‘asserting, they assert’.'*? 
There is no Chinese or Sanskrit parallel for this passage, but the 





58 SN 22.47 at SN III 46,11. 

59 SA 45 at T II 11b3-4. 

140 Up 4068 at B mngon pa, ju 564,20-565,3; C, mngon pa, ju 231b2-3; D 
4094, mngon pa, ju 231b2-3; G 3598, mdzod ’grel, tu 346b1-2; N, mngon 
pa, tu 255a7-b1; P 5595, mngon pa 'i bstan bcos, tu 264b2-3: kun dga’ 
bo 'di ni tshor ba bdag yin no zhes yang dag par rjes su mthong zhing 
yang dag par rjes su mthong ngo. kun dga’ bo gzhan yang dr na kha 
cig tshor ba bdag yin no zhes yang dag par rjes su mi mthong med 
kyi, 'on kyang bdag ni rig cing tshor ba'i chos can no zhes yang dag 
par rjes su mthong zhing yang dag par rjes su mthong ngo; MA 97 at 
TI580a17ult; DN 15 at DN II 68,4ult. 

141 Skilling 1994: I 312,1 [8 2.1]. 

142 Cf also SWTF: II 125, s.v. abhi-vad and SWTF VII: 537, s.v. abhi-vad 1. 
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corresponding Pali discourse in the Majjhima-nikaya employs a 
single verbal form at this juncture, abhivadanti.'” The presence of 
this occurrence in Pali advises against explaining the single verbal 
form observed above in the Chinese version as being merely due to 
language and translation differences. This could be the case in 
some instances, but more extensive cross-comparisons of similar 
cases are needed in order to position these redactional practices. 

Such patterns deserve more extensive study not only within the 
Mūlasarvāstivāda and Sarvastivada sphere, but also in relation to 
the other early Buddhist bhänaka traditions so as to record the lit- 
erary peculiarities that characterised the texts transmitted within 
groups and then sub-groups of reciters and therein the trajectories 
of transmission of the texts across and beyond India. 


Up 1009 - SA 55 (Skandha-samyukta) 


Another discourse quotation with a parallel in the same Skandha- 
samyukta of the Chinese Samyukta-agama elaborates on the canon- 
ical citation in the Abhidharmakosabhasya to the effect that there 
are aggregates of clinging subject to the influxes.'** The Updyika 
supplies the following definition of the aggregates of clinging:'* 





18 MN 102 at MN II 228,13-15: santi bhikkhave eke samanabrähmana apa- 
rantakappika aparantanuditthino aparantam anekavihitani adhimutti- 
padani (C°; E°: adhivuttipadani) abhivadanti. 

144 Pradhan 1967: 5,8: ye sāsravā upādānaskandhās te. Also Pradhan 1967: 
13,5-6: yat kimcid rūpam atitanagatapratyutpannam ādhyātmikabāhyam 
audarikam va suksmam và hinam và pranitam và yad và düre yad và 
antike tat sarvam aikadhyam abhisamksipya rūpaskandha iti samkhyam 
gacchati ti (cf. also Pasadika 1989: 22 [no. 14]). 

145 Up 1009 at B 3323, mngon pa, ju 27,1721; C, mngon pa, ju 12a4-5; D 
4094, mngon pa, ju 12a4-5; G 3598, mdzod 'grel, tu 15b3-4; N, mngon 
pa, tu 14a2-3; P 5595, mngon pa 'i bstan bcos, tu 13b1—2. 
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phung po gang zhe na? gzugs! gang cung zad 'das pa 
dang ma 'ongs pa dang da ltar byung ba dang nang gi 
dang phyi'i dang rags pa dang phra ba dang dman pa 
dang gya nom pa dang gang thag nye ba dang thag ring 
ba dang thams cad gcig tu bsdus nas gzugs kyi phung po 
zhes bya ba’i grangs su "gro o. 

i BCDNP; G has an intrusive passage: zhes bya ba 7 grangs su 'gro’o. tshor 


ba gang cung zad dang du shes dang 'du byed dang rnam par shes pa for 
gang zhe na gzugs. 


What is an 'aggregate of clinging’? It is reckoned so 
when in relation to whatever [bodily] form — be it past, 
future or presently arisen — there is lustful desire, adher- 
ence, delight, fixation, strong adherence. 


The Chinese version instead mentions the influxes and the presence 
of clinging, and the giving rise to lustful desire, anger, delusion and 
other various types of secondary afflictions that invade the mind.!** 
The Pali parallel, on the other hand, only indicates that the aggre- 
gates are with influxes and clung to, sasavam upädäniyam.'* Thus 
Up 1009 stands alone in not mentioning the influxes and clinging. 


Up 2042 - SA 57 (Skandha-samyukta) 


In Up 2042, a quotation from a discourse on how one is to under- 
stand and see so as to quickly reach the destruction of the influxes, 
the Buddha sets out wandering towards the countries in the north- 





146 SA 55 at T II 13b19-22 (elision in the text is mine); translated in Analayo 
2014: 51-52: KARZE ? ĒGEA EN FRERE ` RICH 

TE^ EEK BRZE SEKERE AI oo SR. 

147 SN 22.48 at SN III 47,2527: katame ca, bhikkhave, pahcupädänakkhandhä? 
yam kinci, bhikkhave, rupam atitanagatapaccuppannam ... la ... yam 
dure santike và sāsavam upädäniyam. ayam vuccati rūpupādāna- 
kkhandho. 
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ern direction, approaching Paficala, and goes to dwell at the root of 
the Bhadrašālā Tree.'** The Samyukta-agama parallel (SA 57) as well 
as its Samyutta-nikaya counterpart (SN 22.81) mention the village 
of Parileyyaka/Palilleyaka.'*? SA 57 further indicates that this is 
located in the Vamsa country, and adds that the tree is situated in a 
grove. It moreover specifies that the grove is guarded by men, a 
detail that is absent in Up 2042 and in the Pali discourse, but found 
in the Pali commentary.'°° Thus in this case the Mūlasarvāstivāda 
lineage of transmission of the Upayika diverges from that of the 
Samyukta-āgama, which, as already observed by Bhikkhu Analayo 
(2014: 54 note 144), in the present as well as in other instances, 
includes in its discourses information provided in the Pali com- 
mentaries but not in the corresponding Samyutta-nikaya parallels. 

This discourse has a substantial portion of parallel text in the 
Dharmaskandha, which appears to be especially close to the text of 
the Upayika.?' These two versions share a typological similarity, 
in that both were transmitted within the larger textual frame of Abhi- 
dharma works of the (Greater) Sarvastivada masters. 

To illustrate the patterns of similarity or variation, I quote from 
a passage taking up one group of self-views includes the view of 





148 Up 2042 at B 3323, mngon pa, ju 169b,3-4; C, mngon pa, ju 71a4; D 
4094, mngon pa, ju 71a5; G 3598, mdzod ’grel, tu 97b6; N, mngon pa, tu 
71a5-6, P 5595, mngon pa 'i bstan bcos, tu 80a1: de nas bcom Idan dos 
byang phyogs kyi Inga len du ljongs rgyu zhing gshegs te. shing sa la 
bzang po gzhan zhig gi drung du brten te bzhugs so. 

SA 57 at T II 13c17-18: RIF > Wert FFIR ^ PAS 
PK > (EBB RE REST F; SN 22.81 at SN III 94, 16ult. 

Spk II 305,1. 

See in more detail Anälayo’s 2014: 53-60 and Dhammadinna's 2014: 
104—113 annotation to the translations of the Chinese and Tibetan ver- 
sions respectively. 
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annihilationism, the view of sceptical doubt, and the view of ap- 
propriating the ‘I’ as a self. In the Upāyikā version it reads:!*” 


.. on kyang chad par lta ba dang med par Ita bar ’gyur ro. 
de chad par lta ba dang med par Ita bar mi ’gyur gyi. on 
kyang ldogs! pa dang som nyi dang bcas par 'gyur ro. 
de ldogs pa dang ‘som nyi dang bcas par mi 'gyur gyi. ’on 
kyang ‘di ni nga ir bdag yin no zhes 'di ni nga 7 bdag tu 
yang dag par rjes su mthong ba dang de’i bdag tu lrtogs!" par 
gyur te. 

i BCDN; GP read: dog. © BCDN; GP read: dog. " BCD; GNP read: sum 
nyi. D BCDGP; N reads: de 'i. " CD; BGNP read: rtog. 

... he further holds the view of annihilationism, the view 
of nihilism. [Or] he does not hold the view of annihila- 
tionism, the view of nihilism, but he has sceptical doubt. 
Or he has no sceptical doubt, but he regards that this ‘T 
is a self in this way: “This is my self’, and accordingly 
has the notion of a self. 


The parallel Samyukta-agama passage speaks of holding the view 
of annihilation, the view that existence or becoming (bhava) will 
be destroyed or, if one does not hold such a view, he is still not free 
from self-conceit in that he still sees an *I.'”> The Pali parallel 
mentions the eternalist view (not taken up by Up 2042 and SA 57), 
the view of annihilation and perplexity about the Dharma. ^ Thus 
in this instance the discourse recension transmitted as Up 2014 partly 





1? Up 2042 at B 3323, mngon pa, ju 174,4-8; C, mngon pa, ju 73a6-7; D 
4094, mngon pa, ju 1336-7, G 3598, mdzod ’grel, tu 101a1-3; N, mngon 
pa, tu 79a7-b2; P 5595, mngon pa 'i bstan bcos, tu 82b2-4. 

13 SA 57 at TII 14b6-8: BEA ER: EU RE» TA HERI + 
PEREK > MER. 

154 SN 22.81 at SN III 98, ult. 
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agrees with its expected closest relative (for annihilationism and 
self-view), the other Mūlasarvāstivāda version (SA 57), and partly 
with its more distant relative, the Theravada version (for annihila- 
tionism and doubt), in so far as the mention of the fetter of doubt is 
found in Up 2014 and SN 22.81, but is absent in SA 57. The same 
wordings are then repeated in the subsequent sentences dealing 
with one who may not hold such a view.!* 


Up 6061 - SA 212 (Sadäyatana-samyukta) 


Here comes another example of literary peculiarities that might well 
characterise the way the oral transmission of the discourses devel- 
oped within proximate yet independent groups of reciters. A passage 
from a full quotation of a discourse on the theme of cultivating dili- 
gence in relation to practitioners at different levels of development 
on the path, with a parallel in the Sadayatana-samyukta of the Samyukta- 
agama, enjoins:'*° 


dge slong dag mig lei! rnam par shes par bya ba’i gzugs 'dod 
pa sdug pa dga’ ba yid Idu" 'ong ba ‘dod pa sdud par 
byed pa dga’ bar byed pa de dag mthong nas mngon par 
mi dea' zhing mngon par mi brjod [pa la mi zhen cing 
lhag par mi zhen cing gnas te. 

i BDGNP; C reads: gis. * BCDG; NP read: la.  N; BCDGP omit: pa. 








155 Last, the narrative sequence of the Buddha and the monks’ wanderings 
differs between SA 57 and Up 2042, with the latter displaying a number 
of inconsistencies that signal transmission problems that can be resolved 
with the help of SA 57; for a summary of the overall sequence common 
to both versions and of the main discrepancies see Dhammadinnä 2014: 
105-106 note 82. 

156 Up 6061 at B 3323, mngon pa, nyu 819,14—17; C, mngon pa, nyu 31a3-4; 
D 4094, mngon pa, nyu 31a4-5; G 3598, mdzod ’grel, thu 79b6-80a1; 
N, mngon pa, thu 664-5; P 5595, mngon pa 'i bstan bcos, thu 67b3-4. 
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Monks, [visual] forms to be cognised by the eye [can] 
lead to craving conjoined with delight, they [can] be cap- 
tivating, seductive and pleasurable. Having seen them, 
[such a monk] does not delight in them, does not praise 
them, does not adhere to them, does not dwell in attach- 
ment to them. 








In spite of a slight difference in wording,'*’ this module comprises 
four items in both Up 6061 and SA 212: (a) mngon par mi dga’ 
zhing (b) mngon par mi brjod la (c) mi zhen cing (d) lhag par mi 
zhen cing gnas te and (a) KFE, (b) TRESK, (c) BYE, (d) BEES 
This is to be expected given that the two versions stem from closely 
related Mülasarvästiväda traditions of reciters. An occurrence in San- 
skrit also affiliated with a Mülasarvastivada tradition is documented, 
for instance, in the Divyāvadāna: (a) abhinandaty, (b) abhivadaty, 
(c) adhyavasyaty, (d) adhyavasaya tisthati (the phrase 1s positive in 
this instance, without negative adverbs).'? On the other hand, the 
same module has three items in the Theravada Samyutta-nikaya: 
(a) nābhinandati, (b) nābhivadati, (c) näjjhosäya titthati.'% 

Up 1018(a) - SA 222 + SA 223, Up 1018(b) - SA 
224 + SA 225 (Sadäyatana-samyukta) 


The next case comprises differences in both structural and formal 
aspects. The discourse quotation listed as Up 1018 in Honjo (1984: 



































157 According to SA 212 at T II 53c23 one might crave with delight for 
visual forms cognised by the eye and become defiled by attachment 
therein, FRE» 2 7 fa. 

158 SA 212 at T II 53024. 

1? Cowell and Neil 1886: 37,2223. 

160 E.g., SN 35.118 at SN IV 102,21 (this passage is not found in the di- 
rect Samyutta-nikaya parallel to the present discourse, SN 35.134). 
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4-5 [no. 18]) is in effect not citing from a single but from two discourses, 
each of which in turn appears to parallel two discourses in the Samyukta- 
āgama.!*! That is, the first part of Up 1018, which I re-name Up 
1018(a), is a parallel to SA 222, whereas its second part is a parallel 
to SA 223. The same pattern applies to the second part of Up 1018, 
which I re-name as Up 1018(b), where the first part of the quot- 
ation only partially parallels SA 224 and the second part parallels 
SA 225. All of these discourses share the same narrative setting. 

Up 1018 starts off with the Buddha announcing the topic he is 
about to give a teaching on:'* 


dge slong dag thams cad mngon par shes shing yongs 
su spang bar bya ba zhes bya ba’i chos kyi rnam grangs 
ngas bstan par bya yis. 

Monks, I shall give an exposition on the Dharma called 
‘All That is to be Directly Known and Fully Understood.’ 


This is reflected in the discourse quotation in the Abhidharmakosa- 
bhāsya, except that the latter speaks only of sarvabhijneyam in- 
stead of thams cad mngon par shes and (thams cad) yongs su spang 
bar bya ba.'° At the outset of the Samyukta-ägama parallel (SA 
222) the Buddha does not introduce the title of the exposition, but 
says to the monks that they should understand all things that are to 
be understood and all things that are to be cognised.!** 

Another variation that manifests on comparing the diction in 





9! Cf. also Hong 1984: 4-5 [no. 18], who gives SA 222—225 as parallels. 

6? Up 1018 at B 3323, mngon pa, ju 44,15-16; C, mngon pa, ju 19a6; D 
4094, mngon pa, ju 19a6; G 3598, mdzod ’grel, tu 24b7-25a1; N, mngon 
pa, tu 22a6; P 5595, mngon pa 'i bstan bcos, tu 21b1. 

65 Pradhan 1967: 465,3: sarvabhijfieyam vo bhiksavo dharmaparyayam 
desayisyamity. 

SA 222 at T II 55a28-29: Gu HAN ^ Et, Bie o BEI GN. 
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these discourses is that the Samyukta-agama qualifies feeling tones, 
whether they are pleasant, painful or neither-pleasant-nor-painful, 
as being experienced ‘within’, [4]. This terminology is peculiar to 
and appears to be a pattern in the Samyukta-āgama.!* 

After a first exposition (which is abbreviated in SA 222 at T II 
55b3 and clearly concludes with the monks delighting in the dis- 
course), the following part of Up 1018(a) parallels the opening state- 
ment found in the main body of the subsequent discourse in the 
Samyukta-ägama (SA 223), but without being introduced by a new 
narrative setting. This indicates that what in the Samyukta-agama (Tai- 
sho edition) are presented as two distinct but consecutive discourses 
(SA 222 and SA 223), appear to be quoted as part of a single exposi- 
tion in the Upayika (Up 1018(a)). The same pattern is found in Up 
1018(b) vis-a-vis the two subsequent consecutive discourses in the 
Samyukta-ägama (SA 224 and SA 225). The first part of Up 1018(b) 
is a parallel to SA 224, whereas its second part is a parallel to SA 
225, following the same pattern of the first and second parts of Up 
1018(a), which parallel respectively SA 222 and SA 223. 

In SA 224 the Buddha does not introduce the exposition by giv- 
ing its title, but he says to the monks that all the things that are 
desirable should be abandoned.'® The qualification of being desir- 
able is repeated in the rest of SA 224. The same is not found at all 
in the Upayikà and is also absent in the Samyutta-nikäya parallel In! 

Another considerable difference between SA 224 and Up 1018(b) 
is that the Samyukta-agama discourse as well as its Samyutta-nikaya 
parallel speak throughout only of abandoning, whereas the Upayika 





165 E.g., SA 222 at T II 55b2; for other examples see Dhammadinna 2016: 

74 note 32, 77 notes 38 and 38 and Dhammadinna 2018a: 89-90 note 8. 
166 SA 224 at T II 55b16: —WAGEKE SET. 
167 SN 35.24 at SN IV 15,20ult; cf. also Analayo 2016a: 50 note 112. 
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has understanding and abandoning. The qualification of being desir- 
able might simply be an addition to the Samyukta-agama version; 
and the injunction to directly know before abandoning might like- 
wise be an addition to the Abhidharmakosopayika-tika version. 

After SA 224 concludes its exposition, with the monks delight- 
ing in the discourse spoken by the Buddha,!® the following part of 
Up 1018(b) parallels the opening statement found in the main body 
of the subsequent discourse in the Samyukta-āgama (SA 225, which 
has the same location as SA 224). Thus what in the Samyukta-àgama 
are two distinct but consecutive discourses (SA 224 and 225) are 
quoted as part of a single exposition in the Abhidharmakosopayika- 
tika (Up 1018(b)). The same pattern is found in Up 1018 (a) vis-à- 
vis SA 222 and 223. 


Up 6012 - SA 467 (Vedanà-samyukta) 


This quotation and its parallel in the Chinese Vedand-samyukta (SA 
467) have different interlocutors. Rather than the monks, the inter- 
locutor in the Chinese version is Rähula. He questions the Buddha 
about which way one should know and see in relation to one's body 
with its consciousness and external objects and signs, so that there 
will be no sense of an I, viewing as mine, fetter, attachment and 
underlying tendency to the I-conceit; such a query on the part of 
the interlocutor is in fact absent in Up 6012. 

The two versions also display a minor stylistic difference in the 
sequence in which the three basic types of feeling tones are pre- 
sented: (a) pleasant, (b) painful and (c) neither-pleasant-nor-painful 
in the Tibetan version (bde ba'i tshor ba dang sdug bsngal gyi 
tshor ba dang bde ba yang ma yin sdug bsngal ba yang ma yin pa 'i 
tshor ba) and (b) painful, (a) pleasant and (c) neither-painful-nor- 





168 SA 224 at T II 55b20. 
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pleasant in Chinese (f= : ER, HS. PEP)! A frag- 
mentary Sanskrit parallel preserves the aksaras dana aduhkha- 
su(kha), suggesting the regular sequence (a) sukha, (b) duhkhā and 
(c) aduhkhāsukhā vedanā in Buddhist Sanskrit texts. ? Similarly, 
the Samyutta-nikāya parallel to SA 467 in SN 36.5 at SN IV 207,5. 6 
has the standard Pali sequence with (a) pleasant, (b) painful and (c) 
neither-painful-nor-pleasant feeling tones, sukhā vedanā, dukkhā 
vedanä, adukkhamasukhā vedanā. 

Thus it seems likely that the wording in SĀ 467 is a literary feature 
of the Chinese translation and is not to be taken as signalling 
differences in the originals. This pattern is however not fully con- 
sistent throughout the Samyukta-agama (Anālayo 2011a: II 840-841 
note 110). 

Differences in wording between the Tibetan and Chinese ver- 
sions surface again in the same discourse with regard to contempla- 
tion of feeling tones, where in the Upayikä the Buddha proclaims:!7! 


dge slong dag de la bde ba’i tshor ba ni sdug bsngal du 
blta bar bya'o. sdug bsngal gyi tshor ba ni zug rngur 
blta bar bya’o. bde ba yang ma yin sdug bsngal ba yang 
ma yin pa i tshor ba ni mi rtag pa dang yongs su 'gyur 
ba'i chos can du blta bar bya o. 

Monks, pleasant feeling tones are to be seen as unsatis- 
factory (duhkha), painful feeling tones are to be seen as a 
dart, neither-pleasant-nor-painful feeling tones are to be 
seen as impermanent and of a nature to change. 





169 SA 467 at T II 119227. 

170 BL Or.15009/206r1, Enomoto 2004: 42 and 45. 

171 Up 6012 at B 3323, mngon pa, nyu 760,20—761,3; C, mngon pa, nyu 
7a4-5; D 4094, mngon pa, nyu 7a4-5; G 3598, mdzod ’grel, thu 45b3-4; 
N, mngon pa, thu 39b3-4; P 5595, mngon pa 'i bstan bcos, thu 39a7-8. 
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Here the Samyukta-agama speaks of seeing pleasant feeling tones 
as unsatisfactory, painful feeling tones as a piercing sword (4U[jilJ; 
alternatively: ‘a sword [or] a thorn’) and neither-painful-nor-pleasant 
feeling tones by cultivating the perception of impermanence (1% 
#8), to which subsequent occurrences add ‘perception of cessation’ 
(48), which could thus be restored in the present passage.'”? 
According to the Pali counterpart pleasant feeling tone should be 
seen as unsatisfactory (dukkha), painful feeling tone as a dart and 
neither-painful-nor-pleasant feeling tone as impermanent,!? which is 
similar to the Upāyikā. The same difference as to the neither-painful- 
nor-pleasant (feeling tones) recurs in the verse part of the discourse. "^ 


Up 6010 - SA 473 & SA 474 (Vedand-samyukta) 


The next quotation, Up 6010, provides evidence of both structural 
and literary discrepancies when studied in relation to its parallel in 
the Vedand-samyukta (SA 474).!? Up 6010 is a full parallel to SA 
474. It further includes a set of closing stanzas not found in SA 474, 
which consists only of prose. These stanzas have a close parallel in 
the preceding discourse of the Vedand-samyukta (SA 473),'7° without 
a counterpart in its Pali parallel (SN 36.11) so that Up 6010 is a 
parallel to both SA 474 (which, like Up 6010, features the venerable 
Ananda meditating alone in a quiet place as the Buddha’s inter- 
locutor) for the main body of the discourse and to SA 473 (with an 





























7 SA 467 at T II 119a27-29, 119b2 and 119bs; cf. also Shi Tianxiang 1998: 43. 

73 SN 36.5 at SN IV 207,6-8: sukhä ... vedanä dukkhato datthabba, dukkha 
vedanā sallato datthabba, adukkhamasukhā vedanä aniccato datthabba. 

74 SA 467 at T II 119bs. 

75 The discourse parallel in the Samyukta-ägama is SA 474 at T II 121a19— 
b25 (partial translation and study in Choong 2000: 122-128). Up 6010 
is translated with annotation in Dhammadinna 2019a: 163-169. 

76 SA 473 at T 121a11-17. 
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unnamed monk similarly meditating alone in a quiet place as the 
interlocutor) for the closing verse section." In addition, as already 
observed above, the narrative settings do not correspond. 

A structural inconsistency between the two versions is apparent 
in the way the exposition is organised. According to Up 6010, after 
the Buddha instructs Ananda that he has spoken of any feeling tone 
whatsoever as all unsatisfactory intending the impermanence of con- 
structions (samskārāh) and their change, he goes on to explain:'”* 


kun dga’ bo "on kyang 'du byed rnams rim pa bzhin du nye 
bar zhi bar 'gyur zhing rim pa bzhin du ‘du byed rnams 
nye bar zhi bar ’gyur te. rim pa bzhin du du byed rnams 
so sor Vgag! par 'gyur zhing rim pa bzhin du "du byed 
rnams so sor rab tu 'gag par 'gyur ro. 

! BCD; GNP read: ’gags for 'gag. 

However, Ananda, every (rnams) construction gradually 
subsides; gradually all (rnams) constructions subside. 
Every construction gradually ceases; gradually all con- 
structions cease. 


At the corresponding juncture in SA 474 it is instead Ananda who 
prompts the rest of the presentation by asking why the Buddha had 
spoken intending the gradual subsiding of feeling tones;'” such a 
query is absent in Up 6010, where the Buddha simply carries on 
with his exposition. 

Moreover, as regards the gradual subsiding of feeling tones in 





7 Cf. also Honjö 1984: 84-85 [no. 10]. 

U* Up 6010 at B 3323, mngon pa, nyu 758,18—759,1; C, mngon pa, nyu 6a7— 
bi; D 4094, mngon pa, nyu 6a7-6b1; G 3598, mdzod grel, thu 44a6-b1; 
N, mngon pa, thu 38b4-5; P 5595, mngon pa 'i bstan bcos, thu 38a6-7. 

79 SA 474 at T II 121b12. 
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SA 474, it bears noting that at an earlier point in this discourse the 
Buddha had introduced the gradual appeasing (and ceasing) of 
constructions (FfF) rather than feeling tones (5#%)."?° The same is 
found a few lines later in the conclusion of the exposition on the 
gradual subsiding of constructions.'*! The Pali parallels to SA 473 
and SA 474 also speak of the Buddha having declared the gradual 
cessation of constructions.!*” Based on these occurrences, Wang Jianwei 
ME and Jin Hui Zem (2014: II 216 and V 359 note 19) emend 
the passage in SA 474 to read ;#{T instead of #4%.'*? Up 6010 
seems to lend support to this correction. 

The phraseology in the excerpt given above (and in its subse- 
quent occurrence) is unique to the Tibetan version in that the ver- 
batim repetition of each of the two statements, joined by the con- 
nective particle zhing, does not have a counterpart in the Chinese 
parallel. The formulation appears to convey a sense of progressive 
and steady process wherein constructions keep subsiding in succes- 
sion, one after the other, eventually leading up to the ultimate ces- 
sation of all of them, which is spoken of as samskrtatyanta vyupa- 
sama in Sanskrit texts. My rendition of the Tibetan is an attempt at 
reflecting this.!** In the Samyukta-āgama parallel the fact that all 























d SA 474 at T II 121a2728: S248 > [ue | Seba ^ DI 
TTWIZX BA, 

Ie ŠĀ 474 at T II 121b8-9: EHRE TR, 

182 SN 36.11 (an unnamed monk as the Buddha’s interlocutor) at SN IV 
217,4-5, SN 36.15 (Ananda as interlocutor) at SN IV 220,13-14, SN 36.16 
(Ananda as interlocutor) at SN IV 221,19 (abbreviated), SN 36.17 (monks 
as interlocutors) at SN IV 222,11-12, SN 36.18 (monks as interlocutors) at 
SN IV 222,33 (abbreviated): atha kho pana ... maya anupubbam san- 
kharanam nirodho akkhäto. 

183 SA 474 at T II 121b1-2. 

184 Hong 2014: II 713 renders this passage as follows: “$ 7-77 
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feeling tones are duhkha is directly related to the gradual stilling of 
constructions, that is, to the experience of Nirvdna.'* This more 
clearly correlates the gradual stilling of all experiences qua duhkha 


to the eradication of duhkha and the stilling of all constructions. 


186 


Later in the discourse, the Buddha teaches the progression of 


the gradual subsiding and gradual cessation of all constructions in 
detail, which I quote in full (leaving out the lengthy Tibetan text) but 


eliding the parts spoken by Ananda: 


187 


Ananda, upon entering the first absorption, speech sub- 
sides; upon entering the second absorption, initial and 
sustained mental application subsides; upon entering the 





185 


186 


187 














X. FTSZ 3” (Furthermore, Ananda, con- 
structions are successively disappearing and they successively disap- 
pear"). 

SA 474 at T 121a28-b1: 2018 > DRE | EDERAL ^ EKT 
MI A > Bee EN, “Moreover, Ananda, I said that all 
feeling tones without exception are duhkha on account of the gradual 
subsiding of constructions, on account of the gradual stilling of con- 
structions.” 

See for instance AN 9.34 at AN IV 414-418, in which Sariputta states 
at the outset that “this Nibbana is happiness” (sukham idam ... nibbanam, 
sukham idam nibbanan ti). Asked by Udayin “what, then, is the happi- 
ness here where there is nothing that is felt?” (Aim pan’ ettha ... sukham 
yadettha natthi vedayitan ti?), he gives an exposition on the progres- 
sive overcoming of the four absorptions and four immaterial states 
leading up to the attainment of the cessation of perception and feeling 
tone, so that on seeing with wisdom, one reaches the destruction of the 
influxes (pannaya cassa disva asava parikkhinä honti). 

Up 6010 at B 3323, mngon pa, nyu 759,3—760,10; C, mngon pa, nyu 
6b1—7a2; D 4094, mngon pa, nyu 6b2—7a2; G 3598, mdzod ’grel, thu 
44b2-45a5; N, mngon pa, thu 38b5—39a7; P 5595, mngon pa’i bstan 
bcos, thu 38a8-39a3. 
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third absorption, happiness subsides; upon entering the 
fourth absorption, exhalation and inhalation subside. 
Upon entering the attainment of the cessation of percep- 
tion and affective knowing (samjnävedayitanirodha), con- 
structions and feeling tone subside.'®® Ananda, it is like 
this that every construction gradually subsides, gradually 
all constructions subside.!*? (...) Ananda, from ... upon 
entering the first absorption, speech ceases ... up to ... 
upon entering the attainment of cessation of perception 
and feeling tone, constructions and feeling tone come to 
cease. Ananda, it is like this that every construction gradu- 
ally ceases, gradually all constructions cease. 

Ananda, there also exists a gradual cessation superior 
to such gradual cessations, an exalted gradual cessation, 
an unsurpassed gradual cessation, an unexcelled gradual 
cessation, a gradual cessation apart from any other grad- 
ual cessation, an unsurpassed progression, a progression 
that goes entirely beyond, a sixth sublime progression. 
Ananda, what is such ... from ... [a gradual cessation su- 
perior] to such gradual cessations ... a gradual cessation 
apart from any other gradual cessation, an unsurpassed 
progression, a progression that goes entirely beyond, a 
sixth sublime progression??? Ananda, here the mind of a 





188 Here and in a subsequent occurrence, the translation in Honjo 2014: II 
713 (lines 2 and 5) presupposes an emendation of ‘du byed dang tshor 
ba to read ‘du shes dang tshor ba, so that perception and feeling tone 
rather than constructions and feeling tone would subside. 

'89 The closing statement of this passage is shared by Up 6010 and SA 
474 at T II 121bs, but it is not found in SN 36.11; the same applies to 
the closing statement of the passage on the gradual cessation of con- 
structions below in Up 6010 and SA 474 at T II 121bı vis-a-vis SN 36.11. 

190 Adopting the reading gya nom par ‘jug pa drug pa in P (and in line 
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monk is detached from passion and becomes liberated; it 
is detached from aversion and delusion!?! and becomes 
liberated. Ananda, from ... [superior] to such gradual ces- 
sations ... a gradual cessation apart from any other gradual 
cessation, an unsurpassed progression, a progression that 
goes entirely beyond, a sixth sublime progression. !%” 


In this exposition Up 6010 departs from SA 474 by explicitly num- 
bering the highest form of cessation as the sixth (the four absorp- 
tions and the cessation of perception and feeling tone being the 
first five). ?? 

In its account of the gradual subsiding of constructions, before 
the cessation of perception and affective knowing (samjnavedayita- 
nirodha), SA 474 further includes the four immaterial spheres of 
(infinite) space, (infinite) consciousness, (infinite) nothingness and 
neither-perception-nor-non-perception; ^^ these four involve the sub- 
siding of the perception of material form, of the perception of the 
sphere of (infinite) space, of the perception of the sphere of (infi- 
nite) consciousness and of the perception of the sphere of noth- 
ingness respectively. 

As in the case of the gradual subsiding, SA 474 also includes 
the ceasing of the four immaterial spheres prior to the cessation of 
perception and affective knowing also in the exposition on the 





with the subsequent occurrence in all editions); CD read: gya nom 
par ‘jug pa drug pa de; GN read: gya nom par "jug pa drug. 

191 My translation is based on the expunction of the intrusive sems in zhe 
sdang dang gti mug las >sems< 'dod chags dang bral zhing. 

192 SA 474 at T II 121b21-24 does not abbreviate. 

193 In addition, SA 474 at T II 121b17-20 does not abbreviate the Buddha's 
exposition. 

19^ SA 474 at T II 121b1-8. 
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gradual cessation of constructions.'” In addition, unlike Up 6010, 
SA 474 does not abbreviate the Buddha's exposition at this juncture.!** 
As already noted by Honjo (2014: II 713-714 note 2), such an 
absence of the immaterial attainments (that are present in the Chi- 
nese and Pali parallels) cannot be ascribed to an error which oc- 
curred at the time of or after the translation into Tibetan, as shown 
by the mention of the sixth (cessation), which refers to the highest 
form of cessation as the sixth after the four material absorptions 
and a fifth attainment, namely the cessation of perception and af- 
fective knowing. I suggest that such a discrepancy as well as the 
caption of a ‘sixth’ cessation must have already been present in the 
Samyukta-àgama discourse memorised by Samathadeva. 

A comparison of the Tibetan and Chinese passages is further- 
more interesting in that it shows that side by side with a noteworthy 
discrepancy, close similarities in phraseology can be observed between 
the two versions. SA 474 introduces the utmost form of cessation 
in a manner similar to Up 6010, by juxtaposing four near-synonyms 
and stating that on comparing such cessation to the other (forms of) 
cessation, there is none which could surpass it.?" This reference is 
absent in the Pali parallel, SN 36.11. Only a few lines later the two 
versions then depart from each other in phraseology, although at 
the micro-level, in that whereas in Up 6010 the mind of a monk is 
detached from passion and becomes liberated, and is detached from 
aversion and delusion and becomes liberated, according to SA 474 
it 1s liberated through not delighting in sensual passion, aversion or 
delusion.?* Last, SA 474 concludes with Ananda's delight after the 





195 SA 474 at T II 121b9-16. 

196 SA 474 at T II 121b10-16. 

197 SA 474 at T II 121b17-18: EEE : ERLA tes HEA > 
fe FIE > ZEE IE UA BR IER GB ES °]. 

53 SA 474 at T II 121b22: FAA S > figlio; E LTE ER. 
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Buddha’s exposition quoted above as per the standard closing of 
Samyukta-àgama discourses, without verse.!” 

Nevertheless, the two Mülasarvastivada witnesses remain very 
close kins once a third relative, the Theravada, is taken up for com- 
parison. Not only are the recapitulative statements of the Buddha 
after the expositions of the gradual subsiding and the gradual 
cessation (Ananda, it is like this that ...”) shared by Up 6010 and 
SA 474 and not found in the Pali parallel (SN 36.11);?? but also in 
the Pali parallel the culmination point of the process of gradual 
cessation of constructions (anupubbasankharanam nirodho) after a 
ninefold progression of which sannavedayitanirodha forms the ninth 
and last stage 1s worded in terms of the ceasing (niruddha hoti), 
subsiding (vūpasanta hoti) and complete tranquilisation (patippassaddha 
hoti) of sensual passion, aversion and delusion with the destruction 
of the influxes.””! 


Up 6029 - SA 535 (Aniruddha-samyukta) 


The penultimate quotation I analyse is Up 6029, a complete paral- 
lel to SA 535, a discourse located in the Aniruddha-samyukta;?” in 
fact, this is the sole parallel for the Aniruddha-samyukta available 
in the Upayika. 

Particularly interesting for the purposes of my present topic of 





19 SA 474 at T II 121b24-25. 

200 SA 474 at T II 121b8 (gradual subsiding) and SA 474 at T II 121b1 (grad- 
ual cessation). 

201 SN 36.11 at SN IV 217,16ult; cf. also SN 36.15 at SN IV 220,16ult and 
SN 36.16 at SN IV 221, 19ult. 

202 SA 535 at T II 139a16-b24 has a Pali parallel in SN 52.2 at SN V 296,23— 
297,23, the second Rahogata-sutta located in the Rahogata-vagga of 
the Anuruddha-samyutta. For a full translation of Up 6029 see Dhamma- 
dinnà 2018b: 25-26. 
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multiple Sarvastivada / Mülasarvästiväda affiliations is this declar- 
ation made by Aniruddha on the path of practice represented by cul- 
tivation of the four establishments of mindfulness (smrtyupasthäna):?” 


de nas tshe dang Idan pa ma ’gags pa gcig pu dben par 
gyur pa na ‘nang du yang dag 'jog la gnas pa nal sems 
la sems kyi rnam par rtog pa di lta bu dag skyes te: 
sems can rnams yongs su dag par byed cing mya ngan 
dang lyongs su tshe ba!“ las 'da'zhing sdug bsngal ba 
dang yid mi bde ba rnams nub nas rigs pa’i chos rtogs 
pa i theg pa ni gcig kho na ste. "di lta ste dran pa nye 
bar gzhag pa bzhi’o. 

i BCD; GNP read: nang du yang dag par ‘jog pa las gnas pa na. * GNP; 
BD reads: tshe ba for tsho ba. 

Then when the venerable Aniruddha was dwelling alone 
in meditative seclusion, in a solitary place, such a thought 
came to [his] mind: “There is just one path for the purific- 
ation of beings, for going beyond sorrow and misfortune, 
for the fading away of duhkha and distress, for attaining 
the dharma of the [right] method.” That is, the four estab- 
lishments of mindfulness." 


Aniruddha's statement slightly differs in wording from its counter- 


part in the Samyukta-àgama:?? 


RRB SRE ME. ENG Eo Rd 
PESE og A * 





205 Up 6029 at B 3323, mngon pa, nyu 775,12-17; C, mngon pa, nyu 13a2-3; 
D 4094, mngon pa, nyu 13a3-4; G 3598, mdzod ’grel, thu 53b6—54a2; 
N, mngon pa, thu 46a7-46b1; P 5595, mngon pa 'i bstan bcos, thu 4626-8. 
On the phrase rigs pa 'i chos rtogs pa i, “for attaining the dharma of the 
[right] method", see Dhammadinna 2018: 35, note 39. 

205 SA 535 at T II 13922022. 


204 
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There is a one-vehicle way” for the purification of be- 
ings, for being separated from sorrow, grief, distress and 
duhkha, for attaining the dharma of reality, namely the 
four establishments of mindfulness. 


A third parallel (only to this specific passage) in the Madhyama- 


agama reads:?” 

4H —iB GRE RER MEH? OR GE 
ik HOR 

There is one path for the purification of beings, for going 
beyond sorrow and fear, for eradicating duhkha and dis- 
tress, for abandoning wailing and tears, for attaining the right 
dharma, namely the four establishments of mindfulness. 


As can be seen from the quoted excerpts, this is a case in point of 
two modules stemming from closely related Mülasarvästiväda tex- 
tual transmissions (Up 6029 and SA 535) being closer to each other 
compared with their Sarvastivada parallel (MA 98), yet not identical. 

Fortunately, a counterpart to this module is contained in a single 
folio in the Scheyen collection witnessing the Sanskrit version of a 
discourse parallel to another discourse in the Samyukta-agama (SA 
550), with a third parallel in the Anguttara-nikaya (AN 6.26), the 
context being here the recollection of six qualities of the Dharma 
rather than the four establishments of mindfulness. The Sanskrit 
text is reconstructed by Paul Harrison (2007b: 204,5-6) as follows:?9* 








206 On the expression —3fiti in T 99 see Nattier 2007: 185 and Harrison 
2007b: 208; on the significance of this term in early Buddhist discourses 
Analayo 2003: 27-29 and Analayo 2013b: 8-12. 

207 MA 98 at T I 582b9-11, translation with modifications after Anälayo 2013b: 
269. 

208 Manuscript 2380/1/1+2 v2-3. 
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ekayano märgah satvanam visuddhaye sokaparidravanam 
samatikkramaya duhkhadaurmanasyanam astagamāya nyā- 
yyasya dharmasyadhigamaya. 


The Sanskrit wording corresponds verbatim with the text preserved 
in Tibetan translation in Up 6029:20 


sems can rnams yongs su dag par byed cing mya ngan 
dang yongs su tshe ba las 'da' zhing sdug bsngal ba 
dang yid mi bde ba rnams nub nas rigs pa'i chos rtogs 
pa i theg pa ni gcig kho na ste. 


The Sanskrit folio in question is part of a group of fragmentary folios 
that appear to belong to discourses in the Satka- and Saptaka-nipatas 
of an Ekottarika-agama collection of as yet undetermined school af- 
filiation (Harrison 20072). The agreement between the phraseology 
in Up 6029 and the Sanskrit is interesting in that Up 6029 appears 
to be even closer to the Sanskrit version than to its established direct 
Mülasarvästiväda parallel (SA 550). Furthermore, as Paul Harrison 
(2007b: 207) remarks: 


the fit of the Sanskrit text with the Chinese translation— 
presumably a (Müla-)Sarvästivädin recension—is some- 
what better than with the Pali Anguttaranikäya version 
(Theravadin), but it is far from exact: there are many sig- 
nificant differences. 


One of these significant differences is the order of terms in the 
section on recollection of the Dharma (dharmanusmrti). Whether 





209 Up 6029 at B 3323, mngon pa, nyu 775,14-16; C, mngon pa, nyu 13a2-3; 
D 4094, mngon pa, nyu 13a3-4; G 3598, mdzod "grel, thu 54a1-2; N, 
mngon pa, thu 46a7-b1; P 5595, mngon pa’i bstan bcos, thu 46a7-b8. 
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this order has any implications in terms of school affiliation is not 
clear, however, as noted by Harrison (2007b: 207), it matches the 
one in a fragment from the Turfan finds,?!° which are part of a Sar- 
vastivada or Mülasarvastivada corpus. It is noteworthy that a ver- 
sion of this module attested in the extant Chinese translation of the 
Ekottarika-āgama (discourse parallel to MA 98 and MN 10) differs 
significantly in wording from the Sanskrit fragment in question (in 
addition to bringing in the abandonment of the five hindrances):*!! 


4H —AdÉC a RERE > BAER AA 
pī: > MILB o MEERLE 2 AVE x 
There is a one-going path for the purification of the ac- 
tions of living beings, for removing worry and sorrow, for 
being without vexations, for attaining great knowledge 
and wisdom, for accomplishing the realization of Nirvana. 
Namely, the five hindrances should be abandoned and the 
four establishments of mindfulness should be attended to. 


The affiliation of the received Chinese translation of the Ekottarika- 
ägama is still debated, though scholarly consensus leans at present 
towards the Mahäsänghika reciter tradition.?? Whatever the final 
word on the affiliation of this collection, the Sanskrit fragment does 
not appear to stem from the same or a sufficiently close textual tradition. 
In addition, a disagreement between the Sanskrit fragment and the 
Mahasanghika-Lokottaravada tradition has also been noted by Harrison 
(2007b: 207—208) with reference to the discrepancies between the 
six qualities in the recollection of the Dharma in the Scheyen frag- 





210 SHT IV 263, also in Schlingloff 2006 [1964]: 179. 

211 EA 12.1 at T I 568a2-4; translation with modifications after Analayo 
2013b: 9. 

212 For an overview of the arguments see, e.g., Analayo 2016b: 211-214. 
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ment and the Mahāvastu-avadāna of the Mahasanghika-Lokottaravada 
Vinaya. Thus the closeness of the Sanskrit fragment to the Mülasar- 
vastivada tradition of reciters responsible for the transmission of 
the discourses quoted in the Upayika vis-à-vis the tradition repres- 
ented by the Chinese translation of the Samyukta-agama might be 
suggestive of distinct specific local Mülasarvastivada textual sub- 
communities. 

To summarise, with all due caveats due to its isolated occurrence, 
this finding might offer a pointer to a Mülasarvastivada affiliation of 
the Sanskrit Ekottarika-agama in the Schøyen collection. It may also 
be suggestive of a working hypothesis of shared affiliation between 
the Mülasarvästiväda tradition responsible for the transmission of 
the discourses quoted in the Upayika and responsible for the trans- 
mission of this Sanskrit Ekottarika-agama. Such a hypothesis must 
of course to be verified through close textual triangulations between 
the Upayika, the Schøyen Ekottarika-āgama fragments and other Müla- 
sarvastivada texts such as the Chinese Samyukta-agama, provided 
the available/identified textual material allows for them. 

In this regard, Harrison (2007a: 4 note 12) gives the example of 
Sanskrit fragments of the *Udakopama-sütra (manuscripts 2382/262a 
and 2381/uf19/3a) possibly stemming from a Saptaka-nipäta, which 
differ in wording both from the version preserved in the Chinese 
Ekottarika-ägama (EA 39.3, to which the version preserved as an 
independent translation, T 29, is also somewhat related) and the version 
preserved in the Chinese Madhyama-āgama (MA 4, to which a San- 
skrit fragment from Turfan, SHT VIII 1701, is very close), yet they 
also share some features with these two Sarvastivada/Mülasarvastivada 
versions. Basically, as Harrison (2007a: 4 note 12) concludes, “[c]loser 
study is required to sort out the complex pattern of similarities and 
differences. Similar results may be expected in other cases where 
parallels are available." 
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Up 9014 - SA 1202 (Bhiksuni-samyukta) 


My survey draws to a close with a quotation that once again high- 
lights the point of imperfect correspondence between the tradition 
of the Samyukta-agama transmitted in the Upayika and that under- 
lying the Chinese Samyukta-āgama. This is the single Upayika par- 
allel available for the Bhiksuni-samyukta. 

The discourse is spoken by the arhatī bhiksuni Sailà,?? a resident 
of Sravasti’s Royal Residence for Nuns, the Rājakārāma.”'* This 
example is valuable because it allows for a triangulation, although 
rather limited in terms of quantity of text, between the Upayika, the 
Samyukta-agama and the shorter Chinese translation of the Samyukta- 
agama (T 100), a collection whose characteristics and school affili- 
ation are touched upon by other contributions to this volume (Bingen- 
heimer 2020, Ken Su 2020, Karashima 2020). 

The description of Saila’s entering Sravasti for alms and then 


213 





213 On the identity of the protagonist in the parallels see the annotation to 
my translation in preparation. 

The Tibetan reads rgyal po 'i dge slong ma 'i dbyar khang, pointing, lit- 
erally, to * Raja-bhiksuni-varsaka, that is, the Rajakarama, which according 
to Ja II 15,12 King Pasenadi commissioned to be built in the proximity 
of Jeta’s Grove. The same setting is found in SA 1202 at T II 327a20-21, 
whereas SA? 218 at T 454c15 does not specify the nun's place of resi- 
dence. The Räjakäräma is the nuns' residence in all discourses in the 
Bhiksuni-samyukta of T 99, SA 1198 to SA 1207. Their counterparts 
in T 100 do not explicitly indicate the nuns’ whereabouts except SA? 
219 at T II 455a9-10, SA? 220 at T II 455b3+b6-7, SA? 222 at T II 455c24428 
and SA? 223 at T 456223, which refer to the Rajakarama as FH. 
The Räjakäräma also features as a nun residence in the */Bhiksuni-] 
Dharmadinnā-sūtra quotation in Up 1005, parallel to MA 210 and MN 
44 (translated in Analayo 2012a [2011b]: 40). On this setting as a venue 
for teachings given to the nuns by the Buddha or monks see Deeg 2005: 
293—294 and Anälayo 2015 [2014]: 205 note 13. 


21 


> 

















approaching her spot to meditate reads thus in the Upayika: 
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215 


de nas dge slong ma brag snga dro chos gos dang lhung 
bzed thogs te mnyan yod du bsod snyoms kyi phyir lbzhugs! te. 
bsod snyoms spyad nas zas kyi bya ba byas te zos pa’i og 
tu lhung bzed bkrus te. chos gos dang lhung bzed phyogs 
gcig tu bzhag nas 'dug pa’i stan khyer nas long ba can 
gyi lnags!" tshal gang na ba der nye bar song ste. nye 
bar song nas long ba can gyi nags tshal du zhugs te. 
shing ljon pa gzhan zhig gi drung du Inyin!“ bar gnas pa'i 
phyir lrten! cing "dug go. 

i N; BCDGP read: zhugs. © BCDNP; G reads: nag.  GNP; BCD read: 
nyan. " GNP; BCD read: brten. 

Then in the morning, having taken robe and bowl, the 
nun Šailā went into Srāvastī for alms.?!? Having completed 
the alms round, she partook of her meal. After eating, 
she washed her bowl.?!7 Having put her robe and bowl to 
one side, taking a sitting mat, she went to the vicinity of 
the Blind Men's Grove.?! Having reached it, she entered 
the Blind Men's Grove. She sat at the foot of a tree in 
order [to spend] the day's abiding based there.*!° 





215 Up 9014 at B 3323, mngon pa, nyu 948,410; C, mngon pa, nyu 8426-7; 
D 4094, mngon pa, nyu 82a2-4; G 3598, mdzod ’grel, thu 154b1-3; N, 
mngon pa, thu 128b6-129a1; P 5595, mngon pa 'i bstan bcos, thu 128a3-5. 

216 In passing, SA? 218 at T 454c16 simply says that she entered the town 


to beg for food, ARZ 





&, pace the translation in Bingenheimer 2008: 


17: “[she] entered Savatthr". 


217 


For a different verbal form in the module /hung bzed phyogs gcig tu bzhag, 


expressed as /hung bzed gyu in Up 2042 (parallel to SA 57), see the 
discussion in Dhammadinnä 2014: 104—105 note 81. 

218 Adopting the reading nags tshal in CDNP; G reads: nag for nags. 

219 For an instance of this module in Sanskrit see, e.g., the Mülasarvästiväda 
Vinaya, Gnoli 1977: I 149,21-22: anyatarad vrksamūlam nisritya nisanno 
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The formulaic differences that are worth noticing are that here and 
in the repetition of the same passage below (as part of Mära’s rumi- 
nations), SA 1202 explicitly notes that she returned to the monas- 
tery,??? a detail that, even though not mentioned, is implicit in both 
Up 9014 and SA? 218, and that similarly, here and in the below repe- 
tition of the same passage (again part of Mära’s ruminations), SA 
1202 mentions that she had placed the sitting mat over her shoul- 
der?! a detail that is not noted explicitly in Up 9014 and SA? 218. 
These differences are hardly striking, yet they might be significant 
to some extent from a quantitative perspective, adding to the exten- 
sive inventory of the range of variations from the mini- to the micro- 
and the nano-levels that I began to compile in the foregoing pages. 


11.5 Abbreviation Patterns 


A categorisation and comparison of the numerous types and pat- 
terns of abbreviation found in the Samyukta-agama discourse quo- 
tations in the Upayika in relation to their counterparts (or lack thereof) 
in the received Samyukta-Ggama in Chinese translation would be a 
topic on its own, as shown by Bhikkhu Analayo's (2020a) detailed 
inspection of these practices in the discourses in the Skandha- 
samyukta in light of their parallels included in the present volume. 
Just so as to give an impression of the patterns in comparison to 
the relevant discourses in the Samyukta-agama, in Table 2 below I 
summarise in the form of a table the overall consistency or lack 
thereof that appears by juxtaposing all the passages that are abbre- 
viated in either version with their counterpart in the respective par- 
allel. The table is based on a juxtaposition of the discourse quotations 





220 SA 1202 at T II 327a22+27 (this detail is not given in SN 5.10). 
221 SA 1202 at T II 327a22-23 (this detail is not given in SN 5.10). 
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with parallels in the Skandha-samyukta, Sadayatana-samyukta, Dhätu- 
samyukta, Vedanā-samyukta, Aniruddha-samyukta, Smrtyupasthana- 
samyukta and Bhiksuni-samyukta. On comparing each passage with 
its counterpart, they may be both abbreviated, in a similar manner 
or differently, or else one of them may not be abbreviated at all. 

A glance at the table indicates that abbreviation practices were 
applied in different manners not only by different traditions of re- 
citers, but also within the same macro-group, in this case the Mūla- 
sarvastivada. This is not surprising considering that such editorial 
practices display variations even within one and the same textual tradi- 
tion, as a comparison of different editions of the Theravada Samyutta- 
nikaya shows (Anälayo 2020a). 


Table 2. Abbreviation Patterns in the Upayika 
vis-à-vis the Samyukta-agama 


Abbreviation 
Pattern(s) 


[= mostly congruent; # 


Discourse Parallel in 
the Samyukta-agama 
or Reference to 
Samyukta-ägama 
Discourse 


Upayika 
Discourse Quotation different; n.a. not ab- 


breviated in the 


Upäyikä/ not applicable] 





Skandha-samyukta 




















Up 9001 SA 8 # 
Up 6005 SA9 # 
Up 2071 SA 11 = 
Up 9004 SA 11 & SA 12 n.a. 
Up 1021 SA 17 = 
Up 2078 SA 28 = 





Up 4084 SA 265 n.a. 
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Up 1016 SA 61 + 
Up 2047 SA 61 * 
Up 5006 SA 71 + reference to |= 
*[Bhiksuni-] Dharma- 
dinnā-sūtra (SA 71 also 
refers to other four dis- 
courses) 
Up 9023 SA 73 n.a 
Up 2074 SA 77 = 
Up 5016 SA 79 (SA 79 refers to | # 
other three discourses) 
Up 6016 SA 81 = 
Up 1024 SA 39 (cross-reference) 
Up 3012 SA 39 (cross-reference) a. 
Up 6019 SA 39 = 
Up 6038 SA 42 + 
Up 5006(a) SA 45 = 
Up 1014 SA 46 + 
Up 1009 SA 55 = 
Up 1004 SA 56 = 
Up 2042 SA 57 = 
Up 7006 SA 58 
Up 6061 SA 212 z 
Up 5017 SA 214 (cross-reference) | n.a 
Up 6057 SA 214 (cross-reference) | n.a 
Up 9002 SA 214 (cross-reference) | n.a 
Up 1018(a) SA 222 + SA 223 = 
Up 1018(b) SA 224 + SA 225 7 
Up 9007 SĀ 225 (cross-reference) | n.a 
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Up 1035 SA 229 = 
Up 4008 SA 229 (cross-reference) | n.a. 
Up 8022 SA 229 (cross-reference) | n.a. 
Up 1010 SA 231 + 
Up 9003 SĀ 238 Z 
Up 3053 SA 240 = 
Up 5025 SA 240 = 
Up 1047 SA 245 + 
Up 2013 SĀ 252 n.a. 
Up 1048 SA 255 = 





Dhätu-samyukta 


Up 8011 SA 463 n.a. 


Vedana-samyukta 














Up 6008 (nihil) SA 467 n.a. 
Up 6012 SA 467 n.a. 
Up 6010 SA 473 and SĀ 474 |# 
Up 6013 (nihil) SĀ 473 n.a. 
Up 8020 SA 482 Z 








Up 6007 SĀ 485 n.a. 
Up 3070 SA 486-489 (cross-refer.) | n.a. 


Aniruddha-samyukta 


Up 6029 # 
Smrtyupasthäna-samyukta 

Up 6027 
Up 6028 
Up 6031 














Bhiksuni-samyukta 
Up 9014 SA 1202 # 
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Conclusion 


The examples surveyed in this study show such a copious quantity 
and quality of variation that these impinge, as it were, on the 
possibility of drawing neat conclusions in terms of lineages of 
transmission in light of comparisons and triangulations between 
different textual witnesses. 

To summarise, the Samyukta-āgama discourse citations in the 
Upayika comprise of several textual interrelations: 
` the relationship between the discourse quotations in the Upayika 

and their Greater Sarvastivada (including both Sarvastivada and 

Mūlasarvāstivāda) discourse parallels; 

the relationship between the Vinaya quotations in the Upayika and 

the Sarvastivada and Mūlasarvāstivāda Vinayas; 

the relationship between the Abhidharma quotations in the Upayika 

and the Greater Sarvastivada Abhidharma; 

the relationship between the para-canonical narrative materials 

in the Upāyikā and the narrative collections circulating within 

Greater Sarvastivada environments of transmission. 

The findings resulting from the textual analysis yield the con- 
clusion that the recensions of the Samyukta-agama represented by 
the Upāyikā and the complete Chinese translation of the Samyukta- 
agama (T 99) respectively are quite closely related yet not identical. 

This pattern confirms, based on closer inspection of the content, 
the earlier structural findings by Japanese scholars at the level of 
the assemblage of the collections as macro-units of transmission. 

In this regard, Sakurabe Hajime’s BEER # (1956: 160) observations 
made by way of conclusion to his pioneering study of the Madhyama- 
agama quotations in relation to the Chinese Madhyama-agama dis- 
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courses hold all the more true for the case of the Samyukta-agama. I 
quote him here:?” 


taking these previously mentioned facts into considera- 
tion, it is possible to remark, with considerable certainty, 
what follows. One can witness a great deal of correspon- 
dences between [the Tibetan translation of] the Madhyama- 
ägama quoted by Samathadeva and the Chinese Madhyama- 
agama, even though they are not really to be seen as 
‘different translations from the same original text.” It is a 
completely different type of relationship from the one 
between the Chinese Madhyama-ägamas and the Pali 
Majjhima-nikaya that shows a significant difference. In 
my opinion, both of these two Madhyama-ägamas should 
be considered, at least, as the outcomes of the different 
transmissions by the Sarvastivadins or by an affiliation 
of the Sarvastivadins, 1f not as 'different versions of the 
same tradition’. 


To my mind, the main research thrust at present is not so much one 
of remaining in search of an univocally and neatly defined lineage of 
transmission within the Mülasarvastivada or Greater Sarvastivada. 
Rather, a close comparative reading in light of Sarvastivada and 
Mülasarvastivada parallels throws into relief the fluctuating, local- 


























22 Sakurabe 1956: 160: $želkb, Ver VYF—-TRAOPM EG (DFR 
vr) cee E EOBCG.IBC-MIEE0083,cHHSStS 
CRONE SB. PHVICKARS -BOAHSNS. CHlik. Bie 

Ste UR Majjhima-nikaya E ORC BU ARR. KE REED 

DARREIR BS, BAL. cd one tIB-—3 40583 | 

CORRES EDOM. BES< HICAMROLAPARO 

opt aAA CHS 3 (translation following a draft provided 

by Choi Jin-kyoung). 
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ised, particularised nature of Greater Sarvästiväda textuality at large 
— here illustrated by the case of the Samyukta-agama. In the words 
of Peter Skilling (2012: 433): 


. several recensions of the Samyuktagama may have 
evolved and may have been transmitted within the broader 
and far-flung spheres of influence of the Sarvastivada — 
there may have been temporal (older, middle, later), and 
regional (Central Indian, Northwestern, Central Asian) re- 
censions, rather than one single version. 


My survey has provided evidence for a multiplicity of localised Sutra 
(and thereby Agama) traditions in Mülasarvästiväda communities 
within the Greater Sarvastivada textual horizon. In addition, present- 
day philology’s understanding of early Buddhist textuality as being 
fundamentally oral in nature furnishes a much more appropriate frame- 
work to recognise, and comprehend, textual variance and change (see 
also Analayo 2020b in this volume). 

When taking into account the similarities and discrepancies high- 
lighted by such cross-comparisons, the salient feature that emerges 
is micro-variance. A ‘variance’ that is the ‘norm’. This is only to be 
expected given that these traditions are spread over a remarkably 
broad geographical area. 

However, geography alone is perhaps not the only explanation. 
Perhaps the simultaneous occurrence of both universalising and 
particularising tendencies in the Buddhist monastic institutions of 
Greater Sarvastivada and in their textual formation is a more organic 
explanation. That is, possibly a characteristically multiple and varied 
transmission is the textual reflection of specific features of the in- 
stitutional and identitarian structure of Greater Sarvastivada. 
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What I have in mind is the historical tide, observable from around 
the middle of the fourth century AD, of consolidation and spread of 
Greater Sarvastivada monastic institutions, reaching Southern Central 
Asia from northwest India, Kashmir and Bactria. Textual trans- 
mission — as an identity token — serves as a sub-institution within 
this grand institutional construct. The insightful suggestion of a 
(Greater) Sarvastivada ‘ecclesiastical model’ by Antonello Palumbo 
(2012) might be able to contribute some historical perspective on 
the intrinsically multiple and varied textual fabric of the Mülasar- 
vastivada Agama transmission studied above (as well as on the 
similar situation found in the Mūlasarvāstivāda Vinayas). That is, 
the numerous sub-lineages of transmission that are evidenced may 
reflect the structure of fragmented and spread-out textual commun- 
ities that would nevertheless coalesce under a unifying umbrella, 
that of Sarvastivada and Mūlasarvāstivāda qua Greater Sarvastivada. 

This dual dimension — distinctive localisation and a higher level 
of shared affiliation — would enable locality-specific identities and 
at the same time constancy of broader institutional identification (and, 
crucially, patronage). Such a model could well have been one of 
the key factors behind the great and lasting success of Greater 
Sarvastivada textual culture and ideology, and it could at the same 
time account for some of the key traits apparent in the remnants of 
its version(s) of the early Sūtras and Agamas. 


I thank Paul Harrison for corrections on a draft of this study, and Bhiksuni 
Deyuan $48 [B] for our ongoing collaboration on a digital collated edition 
of the Upayika, on which my work relies. I am especially beholden to the 
late Karashima Seishi $£ 8, $$ & for his constant support in my study of 
the Upayika and eagerness to exchange (and never give up) on difficult 
textual passages. 
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Abbreviations and Symbols 


Anguttara-nikaya 

Beijing collated Tanjur edition (bstan 'gyur dpe bsdur ma) 
Cone edition 

Ceylonese edition (Buddha Jayanti Tripitaka) 

Chinese Buddhist Electronic Text Association "13275 
THRE 

Derge edition (Töhoku) 

Dirgha-agama (T 1) 

Digha-nikaya 

Ekottarika-agama (T 125) 

European (Pali Text Society) edition 

Golden Tanjur 

Itivuttaka 

Jātaka-atthavaņņanā 

Madhyama-āgama (T 26) 

Majjhima-nikaya 

Manorathapurani 

Narthang edition 

Peking edition (Ötani) 

Samyukta-āgama (T 99) 

Samyukta-agama (T 100) 

Samyutta-nikaya 

Samantapāsādikā 

Sanskrithandschriften aus den Turfanfunden 
Samyutta-nikaya 

Sāratthappakāsinī 

Sanskrit-Wörterbuch der buddhistischen Texte aus den 








T 
[rr 
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Turfanfunden 
T Taisho edition KIE (CBETA, 2016) 
Th-a Theragatha-atthakatha 
ult ulterior/subsequent lines/pages 
Up Abhidharmakosopayika-tika 
<> emendation 
[] supplementation 
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Abstract 


In this survey the Samyukta-agama quotations preserved in Ya$o- 
mitra's Abhidharmakošavyākhyā are examined in relation to those 
found in Vasubandhu's Abhidharmakosabhäsya, and in relation to manu- 
script remains from Central Asia. Whenever a quotation in Yasomitra’s 
Vyakhya is more comprehensive than in Vasubandhu's Bhasya — and 
this 1s the case in many instances — it is cited in full. For quotations 
in the Bhasya and Vyakhya that show complete textual agreement, 
only their places in their respective modern editions are noted. 
Subsequently, a number of — at times lengthy — Samyukta-agama quo- 
tations in the Vyakhya which are not found in the Bhasya are given. In 
conclusion, the great value of the Samyukta-agama quotations in the 
Vyakhya is underlined as they offer substantial material for further 
comprehensive study, critical analysis of early Buddhist canonical 
texts and attempts at recognising textual diachronic stratification. 
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I. Introduction 


In a contribution to a Festschrift I looked at the quotations in Yaso- 
mitra’s Abhidharmakosavyakhya (Pasadika 1990). Among them, 157 
can safely be considered quotations from a corpus of Samyukta- 
agama texts, whilst in Vasubandhu’s Abhidharmakosabhäsya the 
Samyukta-āgama is quoted some 160 times. Whereas in my previous 
contribution I just gave a general description of the Vyakhya sub- 
commentary quotations — apart from examining some of them 
regarding hermeneutics and school affiliation — in the present article 
all of YaSomitra’s Samyukta-āgama quotations are considered in 
relation to their counterparts in Vasubandhu’s quotations or pre- 
sented on their own when they are only found in the Vyakhya. 

In what follows, the Samyukta-agama quotations in Yasomitra’s 
Vyakhya are dealt with in two parts (sections II and III). In section II 
they are referred to in relation to those in Vasubandhu’s Bhäsya as 
far as they agree with each other. In the case of complete textual 
agreement only the places in the editions of the Vyākhya by Wogi- 
hara Unrai (1971 [1932-1936]) and Dwarikadas Shastri (1970- 
1973) are noted, as well as in my collection of canonical citations in 
the Bhasya (Pasadika 1989; including the quotation numbers in the 
latter, enclosed within square brackets), which gives the references 
to Prahlad Pradhan’s edition (1967/1975) of the Bhasya. Parallels to 
Vasubandhu’s quotations are also noted therein, but for the present 
paper mostly only those to be found in the Samyutta-nikäya. Wherever 
a Vyakhya citation is longer than in Vasubandhu, the Sanskrit text of 
the Vyvākhyā is quoted. 

With the occurrence of any variae lectiones in the quoted text by 
Yasomitra or Vasubandhu, inter alia suggestive of hints at school 
affiliation, a few variants are cited.! Moreover, all those Vyākhyā quo- 





' Orthographic variants due to euphonic combination (or its omission) of 
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tations recorded in Jin-il Chung’s (2008) survey of Sanskrit frag- 
ments corresponding to the Chinese Samyukta-agama that are, par- 
tially or fully, equivalent to manuscript remains from Central Asia are 
given or referred to.” In section III of this article, Samyukta-āgama 
quotations given by Yasomitra that are not preserved in the Abhi- 
dharmakosabhāsya are cited in full. 


I.1 Variant Readings and School Affiliation 


Although variant readings may hint at school affiliation, drawing 
conclusions from such hints is rather problematic, as is rightly 
argued by Chung (2006: 76).? In his examination of extracts from 
the Sarvāstivāda/Mūlasarvāstivāda corpora, he also draws on Ya$o- 
mitra's quotation. from the Dharmacakrapravartana-sütra (see 
below, section II, no. (107)). He noted numerous variants, some of 
which are also given below. Examples of linguistic and stylistic 
differences between Sarvastivada and Mūlasarvāstivāda preferences 
are listed, for instance, in a study by Georg von Simson (1985: 89— 
93). With reference to this list, the variae lectiones singled out for 
the present purpose — readings of Central Asian manuscript remains 
of the Samyukta-agama vis-à-vis those of Yasomitra’s quotation — 
could be considered characteristic a) of Sarvastivada usage: aman- 
trayati (sma), asitinan ca, marisa, and b) of Mülasarvästiväda usage: 





letters are not given, nor are copyists' mistakes in the manuscripts; vari- 
ants in Dwarikadas Shastri's edition (abbreviated as AK-vy(D)), too, 
are not noted. 
2 References to Waldschmidt et al. 1965-2017 and other relevant public- 
ations. 
Cf. also Analayo 2015: 347-388, extensively dealing with the various 
versions of the Dharmacakrapravartana-sūtra and also textual strati- 
fication. 
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amantrayate (sma), asites ca, mārsā. In the Sanskrit text printed in 
Chung (2008) as well as in Yasomitra’s respective quotation, the reading 
tat khalu nevertheless occurs in the discourse of both schools, whilst 
in von Simson’s (1985: 89-93) survey it is stated (although in other 
contexts) that the Sarvāstivādins avoid the particle khalu.* And, 
indeed, in the general editor’s introduction to the first volume of the 
Sanskrit-Worterbuch der buddhistischen Texte aus den Turfan-Funden, 
Heinz Bechert (1973: XXVI) underlines “the fact that some older 
editions of our texts present a kind of mixed recension.” 


I.2 ‘Sources’ of the Sanskrit Quotations 


When considering Yasomitra’s and Vasubandhu's Samyukta-agama 
quotations in relation to the relevant occurrences in the Chinese 
Samyukta-āgama collections, Chung's study (2008) clearly shows 
that it is difficult to know whether the Chinese Samyukta-agama 
passages referred to as ‘sources’ ofthe Sanskrit quotations should be 
considered as ‘parallel’, ‘corresponding’ or ‘identical’ text. As can 
be gleaned from Chung's (2008) survey, most of the quotations by 
Vasubandhu and Yasomitra are ‘corresponding’, but not ‘identical’ 
textual passages. 

For the practical purpose of the present article, the Chinese 
Samyukta-agama places are nevertheless referred to as ‘sources’ 
regardless of the fact that they are, in most cases, just ‘parallel’ or 
‘corresponding’ rather than identical passages. 

*Practical purpose' here hints at the fact that an identification of 
the given quotations — in full or in part — as ‘parallel’, ‘corres- 
ponding’ or ‘identical’ would require detailed additional treatment. 





^ For similar observations on different as well as common usage of both 


schools cf. Pasadika 1994: 128—129. 
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In the introduction to my collection of canonical citations in the 
Abhidharmakosabhäsya, I already mentioned the difficulties of con- 
sidering passages as ‘quotations’ or ‘quasi-quotations’ (Pasadika 1989: 
16-18). 

Separate from the complexities of school affiliation regarding the 
Agama collections and their translations into Chinese, an additional 
problem is posed by the possibility that both Vasubandhu and 
Yašomitra have, in all likelihood, not quoted canonical passages in 
a modern sense, but have followed the time-honoured Indian tradi- 
tion, ancient and modern, of relying on their retentive memories.” 
Although the results of this achievement are, of course, extraordinary 
and admirable, there seems to be some overlap in classical Sanskrit 
between what would nowadays be called ‘quotation’, ‘abstract’ or 
‘paraphrase’. 

Memorisation of the gamas is also relied upon in another sub- 
commentary on the Abhidharmakosabhäsya — Samathadeva’s reper- 
toire of canonical quotations in the Bhasya known as the Abhidharma- 
kosopayika-tika — as demonstrated in Bhikkhunt Dhammadinna’s 
(2020) contribution to this volume with reference to a selection of 
Samyukta-ägama quotations in that work P 

An apposite example of what should be regarded as ‘abstract’ or 
‘paraphrase’ in Vasubandhu and Yasomitra is the text found at the 
following places: 





Regarding the oral transmission, cf., e.g., Analayo 2015: 47-48 and 2017. 
On the oral transmission of the Mülasarvastiväda Agamas in India and 
Samathadeva see also Dhammadinnä 2021. In the present contribution 
references to Samyukta-agama quotations in the Abhidharmakosopayika- 
tika corresponding with those in the Abhidharmakosavyakhya are not 
provided as these are already supplied in Pasadika 1989 (with reference 
to Honjo 1984). 


6 
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AK-vy 377,7-13; AK-vy(D) 627,17-22; cf. AK-bh(Pa) 79 [292]; AK- 
bh(VP) III 73 note 2; 75. 


(a) no reference to the quotation — (b) source: see Chung 193: SA 
237b22-24. — (c) parallel: SN V 369f. (Mahānāma-sutta), as mentioned 
in the Taisho KIE edition of the Chinese Samyukta-agama parallel. 





The text in question reads: 


kiyatà bhadantopäsaka ekadesakari bhavati | yavat pari- 
pürnakariti... iha Mahānāmann upäsakah prāņātipātam 
prahäya pränätipätät prativirato bhavati | ivata Maha- 
nämann upäsakah šiksāvām ekadesakārī bhavati | ... 
dvabhyam siksapadabhyam prativiratah pradesakari 
bhavati | tribhyah prativiratah caturbhyo va yadbhüyas- 
kari bhavati | pamcabhyah prativiratah paripurnakari 
bhavatiti | 


The Samyukta-agama source given by Chung (2008: 193) and also 
by de La Vallée Poussin (loc. cit.), generally tallies with the direct 
Samyutta-nikäya discourse parallel.’ The above ‘abstracts’ or ‘para- 
phrases’ in the Abhidharmakosabhasya and the Abhidharmakoša- 
vyākhyā, however, hint at an Agama text related to another discourse 
in the Samyutta-nikäya and the Ariguttara-nikāya:* 


... kittavata pana bhante upäsako silava hotiti | yato kho 
Mahanama upäsako pänätipätä pativirato hoti... 





7 SNV369f. 
8 SN 55.37 at SN V 395 (cf. SA 1230 at T II 336b22-24) and AN 8.25 at 
AN IV 220ff. 
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II. The Vyakhya Quotations from the 
Samyukta-agama in Relation to those in 
the Bhasya and to Manuscript Remains 
from Central Asia 


(1) AK-vy 58,12-20; 66,25-27; AK-vy(D) 79,11-18; 93,13-14; cf. AK- 
bh(Pa) 20 [3], 24 [23]; AK-bh(VP) I 15, 65. 


(a) sutra uktam — (b) source of the quotation and Sanskrit text in 
SHT, see Chung 91f. 


caksur bhikso adhyatmikam àyatanam | catvāri mahābhūtāny upa- 
daya rupaprasadah rupy anidarsanam sapratigham | yavat kayo bhikso 
adhyatmikam ayatanam pürvavat | mano bhikso adhyatmikam ayata- 
nam arupy anidarsanam apratigham | rūpāni bhikso bahyam āyata- 
nam | catvari mahābhūtāny upādāya rüpi sanidaršanam sapratigham | 
šabdā' hi bhikso bahyam äyatanam | catvāri mahābhūtāny upādāya 
rūpy anidarsanam sapratigham | yavat sprastavyani bhikso bahyam 
ayatanam | catvāri mahābhūtāni catvāri ca mahābhūtāny upādāya rūpy 
anidarsanam sapratigham | dharma bhikso bahyam āyatanam | ekā- 
dasabhir ayatanair asamgrhitam arūpy anidarsanam apratigham iti | 


i Sabdo AK-bh(P), SHT. 

(2) AK-vy 34,13-14; AK-vy(D) 44,15; cf. AK-bh(Pā) 21 [9]; AK- 
bh(VP) I 24. 

(a) rūpyate šabdena — (b) source: see Chung 63. — (c) parallel: SN 
III 86. 


(3) AK-vy 37,16-17; AK-vy(D) 48,288; cf. AK-bh(Pā) 22 [11]; AK- 
bh(VP) I 28. 
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(a) sūtre — (b) source: see Chung 53. - (c) parallel: SN III 60. 
samskaraskandhah katamah | sat cetanakaya iti | 

(4) AK-vy 37,24; 282,14; AK-vy(D) 49,14; 430527; cf. AK-bh(Pa) 22 
[12]; AK-bh(VP) I 29; II 55. 

(a) bhagavatā — (b) source: see Chung 63f. — (c) parallel: SN III 87. 
(5) AK-vy 4,16-18; 37,3338; AK-vy(D) 6,30f-7,3; 49,22f.; cf. AK- 
bh(Pā) 22 [13]; AK-bh(VP) I 29. 

(a) bhagavatà — (b) source: see Chung 75. 

(6) AK-vy 42,31f.; 45,28; AK-vy(D) 56,29; 61,6f.; cf. AK-bh(Pa) 22 
[14]; AK-bh(VP) I 35. 

(a) sūtre — (b) source: see Chung 65f. 

(7) AK-vy 66,28f.; AK-vy(D) 93,16; cf. AK-bh(Pa) 24 [24]; AK- 
bh(VP)I 65. 

(a) sūtre — (b) source: see Chung 83. 

(8) AK-vy 67,25; AK-vy(D) 94,20f.; cf. AK-bh(Pa) 25 [26]; AK- 
bh(VP) I 66. 

(a) sūtre — (b) source: see Chung 148. 

(9) AK-vy 70,1£; AK-vy(D) 97,28f.; cf. AK-bh(Pa) 25 [27]; AK- 
bh(VP) I 69. 


(a) no reference to the quotation — (b) source: see Chung 105. — (c) 
parallel: SN II 65; IV 132. 
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(10) AK-vy 50,28; 248,1£; 705,9; AK-vy(D) 68,15; 372,6f.; 1204,18; 
cf. AK-bh(Pa) 26 [31], 40 [104]; AK-bh(VP) I 75; V 252. 


(a) no reference to the quotation — (b) source: see Chung 50. — (c) 
parallel: SN III 132ff. 

(11) AK-vy 81,13,17£; 314,33, 315,2f.; AK-vy(D) 115,20,24; 488,6,8f.; 
cf. AK-bh(Pā) 26 [32], [33], 65 [229]; AK-bh(VP) I 83£.; II 114. 

(a) sūtre — (b) source: see Chung 96-97 — (c) parallel: SN IV 120. 
(12) AK-vy 81,25; AK-vy(D) 116,10f.; cf. AK-bh(Pa) 26 [34]; AK- 
bh(VP) I 84. 

(a) sutre — (b) source: see Chung 77, 89, 139, 175. — (c) parallel: SN 
IV 158f. 

(13) AK-vy 81,26£; AK-vy(D) 116,12: cf. AK-bh(Pa) 26 [35]; AK- 
bh(VP) I 84. 

(a) sūtre — (b) source: see Chung 80. 

(14) AK-vy 95,22f.; AK-vy(D) 138,23f.; cf. AK-bh(Pa) 28 [43]; AK- 
bh(VP) I 105. 


(a) gäthäyam apy uktam — (b) source: SA 1009 at T II 264a26 (Fuj). 
— (c) parallel: SN I 39. 


cittena niyate lokas cittena parikrsyate | 
ekadharmasya cittasya sarvadharmā vasanugah || 


(15) AK-vy 96,1; AK-vy(D) 139,13; cf. AK-bh(Pa) 28 [44]; AK- 
bh(VP) I 106 note 2. 


(a) sūtre — (b) source: see Chung 186f. 
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(16) AK-vy 102,28-30; 103,1-9; AK-vy(D) 149,24-26; 29f; 150,7-12; 
cf. AK-bh(Pa) 29 [47]; AK-bh( VP) I 118f. 


(a) bhagavatā — (b) source: see Chung 163. — (c) parallel: SN V 204f. 


pancemani bhiksava indriyani | katamani panca | sraddhendriyam yavat 
prajnendriyam | esam pancanam indriyanam tiksnatvät paripūrnatvād 
arhan bhavati | tatas tanutarair mrdutarair anāgāmī bhavati | tatas 
tanutarair mrdutaraih sakrdāgāmī | tatas tanutarair mrdutaraih sro- 
taapannah | tato ‘pi tanutarair mrdutarair dharmānusārī | tatas tan- 
utarair mrdutaraih sraddhanusari | iti hi bhiksava indriyaparamitam 
pratitya phalapāramitā prajfíayate | phalaparamitam pratitya pud- 
galapāramitā prajnayate | yasyemani pancendriyani sarvena sarvani 
na santi tam aham bahyam prthagjanapaksävasthitam vadamiti | 


(17) AK-vy 104,8-11; AK-vy(D) 151,20-23; cf. AK-bh(Pä) 29 [49]; 
AK-bh(VP) I 119f. 
(a) uktam — (b) source: see Chung 162. — (c) parallel: SN V 193ff. 


yavac cāham esām paricanam indriyanam samudayam ... yathā- 
bhütam nadhyajnasisam na tavad aham asmāt sadevakāl lokat sa- 
marakat sabrahmakat sasramanabrahmanikayah prajayah sadeva- 
mānusāyā mukto nihsrto visamyukto viprayukto viparyasapagatena 
cetasā bahulam vyaharsam iti | 


(18) AK-vy 125,9£; AK-vy(D) 183,10f.; cf. AK-bh(Pä) 31 [60]; AK- 
bh(VP) I 147. 

(a) bhagavatà — (b) source: see Chung 140. 

(19) AK-vy 129,8; AK-vy(D) 189,22; cf. AK-bh(Pa) 32 [62]; AK- 
bh(VP) I 158. 

(a) bhagavatā — (b) source: see Chung 169. — (c) parallel: SN V 111. 
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(20) AK-vy 139,10; 361,27£; AK-vy(D) 205,24; 595,17; cf. AK-bh(Pa) 
33 [67]; AK-bh(VP) I 174 note 3. 


(a) sütre — (b) source: SA 568 at T II 150a28f (Fuj). — (c) parallel: SN 
IV 293. 

(21) AK-vy 167,24; AK-vy(D) 246,23; cf. AK-bh(Pa) 36 [82]; AK- 
bh(VP) I 212 note 3. 

(a) bhagavatā — (b) source: see Chung 84. — (c) parallel: SN II 72. 
(22) AK-vy 167,27f, 289,29£, 290,29; AK-vy(D) 246,26£, 446,10, 
447,16f.; cf. AK-bh(Pa) 36 [84], 57 [187]; AK-bh(VP) I 213 note 1. 
(a) sūtrāntare — (b) source: see Chung 65. — (c) parallel: SN III 96. 
(23) AK-vy 668,16£; AK-vy(D) 1133,23f.; cf. AK-bh(Pa) 37 [85]; 
AK-bh(VP) I 215 note 3. 

(a) uktam — (b) source: see Chung 51, 148. — (c) parallel: SN III 148. 
(24) AK-vy 175,7£; AK-vy(D) 259,18-20; cf. AK-bh(Pa) 39 [96]; 
AK-bh(VP) I 227 note 1. 

(a) uktam — (b) source: see Chung 85. — (c) parallel: SN V 180. 
vedanäs tasya ... vidita ivotpadyante vidita iva tisthante vidita astam 
pariksayam paryadanam gacchanti | 

(25) AK-vy 185,20; AK-vy(D) 275,18; cf. AK-bh(Pä) 40 [106]; AK- 
bh(VP) I 242 note 1. 

(a) bhagavatā — (b) source: see Chung 234. — (c) parallel: SN I 38. 


(26) AK-vy 218,17,19,20f.; AK-vy(D) 320,18,19£; cf. AK-bh(Pa) 43 
[120], 123 [501]; AK-bh(VP) I 277 note 2; V 241. 
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(a) uktam — (b) source: see Chung 44. — (c) parallel: SN III 23; IV 
129f. 


(27) AK-vy 219,29f., 220,5; AK-vy(D) 323,11£,20f; cf. AK-bh(Pa) 44 
[123]; AK-bh(VP) I 281. 

(a) sūtre — (b) source: see Chung 163. — (c) parallel: SN V 236. 

(28) AK-vy 219,33-35; AK-vy(D) 323,15f; cf. AK-bh(Pa) 44 [124]; 
AK-bh(VP) I 281 note 3. 

(a) bhagavatā — (b) source: see Chung 57. — (c) parallel: SN III 27. 
(29) AK-vy 220,31£, 440,24f.; AK-vy(D) 324,27, 755,21f; cf. AK- 
bh(Pä) 44 [125]; AK-bh(VP) I 282 note 1. 

(a) bhagavatā — (b) source: see Chung 155. 

(30) AK-vy 221,12£; AK-vy(D) 326,18; cf. AK-bh(Pa) 44 [126]; AK- 
bh(VP) I 284 note 3. 

(a) sūtre — (b) source: see Chung 47, 76, 118. — (c) parallel: SN IV 
109. 

(31) AK-vy 221,17; AK-vy(D) 326,21£; cf. AK-bh(Pa) 44f. [127]; 
AK-bh(VP) I 284f. note 4. 

(a) agama — (b) source: see Chung 88. 

(32) AK-vy 221,23; AK-vy(D) 327,21; cf. AK-bh(Pa) 45 [128]; AK- 
bh(VP) I 286 note 2. 


(a) no reference to the quotation — (b) source: SA 816 at T II 210a20f, 
SA? 110 at T II 414a10f (Fuj). — (c) parallel: SN I 159. 
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(33) AK-vy 247,6f., 11; AK-vy(D) 370,22f.,26f; cf. AK-bh(Pa) 47 [142]; 
AK-bh(VP) I, 326 note 2. 


(a) uktam — (b) source: see Chung 173. — (c) parallel: SN V 131f. 
(34) AK-vy 257,1927,33; 258,1£; AK-vy(D) 386,13,19,20f.; cf. AK- 
bh(Pä) 48 [144]; AK-bh(VP) II 7f. note 1. 

(a) Säriputra, Ajivaka — (b) source: see Chung 139, 175, 240. — (c) 
parallel: SN I 22; AN III 411. 

(35) AK-vy 259,14; AK-vy(D) 388,28; cf. AK-bh(Pä) 49 [145]; AK- 
bh(VP) II 10 note 4. 

(a) sūtre — (b) source: see Chung 196. 

(36) AK-vy 264,11; AK-vy(D) 399,23; cf. AK-bh(Pä) 51 [158]; AK- 
bh(VP) II 24f. note 1. 

(a) sūtre — (b) source: see Chung 120f. — (c) parallel: SN II 101. 
(37) AK-vy 272,35; 273,3,7-9; AK-vy(D) 414,23-25f, 27f; cf. AK- 
bh(Pa) 53 [168]; AK-bh(VP) II 40 note 3. 

(a) ud(d)āna-gāthā — (b) source: see Chung 151, 251. 


(38) AK-vy 276,25f.,28,30,32; AK-vy(D) 419,12-15; cf. AK-bh(Pa) 54 
[171]; AK-bh(VP) II 42 note 1. 





° At AK-bh(Pä) 53 [168], as source of the quotation, a versified summary 


(uddàna) of a Samyukta-agama text is mentioned corresponding to that 
of a lost Chinese Samyukta-āgama fascicle. This text is related to a long 
passage in Yasomitra, see III. (9) AK-vy 273,10-275,27 given below. 
For the identification of II. (37) AK-vy 272f. and concerning the long 
Vyakhya passage, see Mukai 1985: 1-41. Cf. also Enomoto 1986: 23 
and 28 note 37. 
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(a) gatha — (b) source: see Chung 222. 

(39) AK-vy 281, 6-8; AK-vy(D) 428,12-14; cf. AK-bh(Pa) 55 [176]; 
AK-bh(VP) II 51f. 

(a) sūtre — (b) source: see Chung 212. 


valmika iti bhikso asya kayasyaitad adhivacanam rüpina audari- 
kasya cāturmahābhūtasya odanakulmäsopacitasya mātāpitrašuci- 
kalalasambhūtasya ... 


(40) AK-vy 281,9£; AK-vy(D) 428,15; cf. AK-bh(Pa) 55 [177]; AK- 
bh(VP) II 52 note 1. 

(a) no reference to the quotation — (b) source: see Chung 195. — (c) 
parallel: SN II 178. 

(41) AK-vy 281,31; AK-vy(D) 429,26; cf. AK-bh(Pa) 55 [178]; AK- 
bh(VP) II 53 note 4. 

(a) gatha — (b) source: see Chung 205. 

(42) AK-vy 707,13-16; AK-vy(D) 1208,17-20; cf. AK-bh(Pa) 56 
[179]; AK-bh(VP) V 259f. note 5. 

(a) Paramarthasunyatasütra — (b) source: see Chung 95. 

(43) AK-vy 281,5; 283,16; AK-vy(D) 428,11£; 433,26; cf. AK-bh(Pa) 
56 [180]; AK-bh(VP) II 58 note 1. 

(a) ity aryah — (b) source: see Chung 242. — (c) parallel: SN I 206. 


(44) AK-vy 286,31-287,5; AK-vy(D) 441,16-22; cf. AK-bh(Pa) 57 
[183]; AK-bh(VP) II 67f. note 3. 
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(a) no reference to the quotation — (b) source: see Chung 106. — (c) 
parallel: SN II 26f. 


(45) AK-vy 287,9f.; AK-vy(D) 441,26f.; cf. AK-bh(Pa) 57 [184]; AK- 
bh(VP) II 68. 

(a) sūtre — (b) source: see Chung 106. — (c) parallel: SN II 26. 

(46) AK-vy 288, 15f.,22; AK-vy(D) 444,10f.,15; AK-bh(Pa) 57 [185]; 
AK-bh(VP) II 70 note 1. 

(a) sūtre — (b) source: see Chung 95, 108. 

(47) AK-vy 288,30; 289,26£; AK-vy(D) 444523£; 445,26f.; cf. AK- 
bh(Pa) 57 [186]; AK-bh(VP) II 71 note 3. 

(a) sūtrāntare — (b) source: see Chung 94. 

(48) AK-vy 143,29f; 292,14; AK-vy (D) 211,14; 450,12; cf. AK- 
bh(Pa) 58 [190]; AK-bh(VP) II 75 note 2; 92 note 1. 

(a) sūtre — (b) source: see Chung 108. 

avidyā katamā | yat tat pūrvānte 'jiānam aparānte "jfíanam iti | 
(49) AK-vy 293,31; AK-vy(D) 452,24f.; cf. AK-bh(Pa) 59 [196]; AK- 
bh(VP) II 77. 

(a) sūtra — (b) source: see Chung 106. 

(50) AK-vy 293,26f.; AK-vy(D) 452,20; cf. AK-bh(Pa) 59 [197]; AK- 
bh(VP) II 77 note 1; Skilling 2018: 443, 448, 451. 


(a) sutre — (b) source: see Chung 105, 110, 188. — (c) parallel: SN II 
25. 
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(51) AK-vy 297,1-3f.; AK-vy(D) 456,23-25; cf. AK-bh(Pa) 60 [200]; 
AK-bh(VP) II 81 note 1. 


(a) no reference to the quotation — (b) source: see Chung 55, 74f., 
84f., 88f., 145. — (c) parallel: SN II 72; IV 32f 


(52) AK-vy 175,31; 297,9, 12£,19£; 298,12£,27£,32; AK-vy(D) 260, 
16f.; 456,30; 457,12,18; 458,21; 459,15f.,19f.; cf. AK-bh(Pa) 60 [201]; 
AK-bh(VP) II 81 note 2; Skilling 2018: 451. 


(a) bhagavan — (b) source: see Chung 50, 95, 104f., 106, 108, 110f., 
112, 116, 118, 186, 188, 197, 236. 

(53) AK-vy 297, 10; AK-vy(D) 456,31; cf. AK-bh(Pä) 60 [202]; AK- 
bh(VP) II 81. 

(a) aha — (b) source: see Chung 113. 

(54) AK-vy 298,7-9; AK-vy(D) 458,16-18; cf. AK-bh(Pa) 61 [204]; 
AK-bh(VP) II 82. 


(a) no reference to the quotation — (b) source: see Chung 50, 95, 
104f., 106, 108, 110£, 112, 116, 118, 186, 188, 197, 236. — (c) 
parallel: SN II 1, 4, 7, 10, 60. 


(55) AK-vy 288,20f.; 299,2f.; AK-vy(D) 444,13£; 459,25f.; cf. AK- 
bh(Pā) 61 [206]; AK-bh(VP) II 83 note 5. 

(a) sutra uktam — (b) source: see Chung 50, 95, 104f., 106, 108, 
110f., 112, 116, 118, 186, 188, 197, 236. — (c) parallel: SN II 1. 
avidyapratyayah samskārā yāvaj jatipratyaya jaramaranasokapari- 
devaduhkhadaurmanasyopayasah sambhavantiti | 


(56) AK-vy 299,24; AK-vy(D) 460,24f.; cf. AK-bh(Pa) 61 [207]; AK- 
bh(VP) II 85 note 1. 
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(a) vijfíanarnganirdese — (b) source: see Chung 108. — (c) parallel: 
SN II 4. 


(57) AK-vy 300,20-22; AK-vy(D) 462,19f.; cf. AK-bh(Pa) 62 [211]; 
AK-bh(VP) II 87 note 5. 

(a) bhagavatà — (b) source: see Chung 77. — (c) parallel: SN IV 89. 
(58) AK-vy 301,24f.; AK-vy(D) 464,21; cf. AK-bh(Pā) 62 [213]; AK- 
bh (VP) II, 90 note 3. 

(a) sūtre — (b) source: see Chung 169. 

(59) AK-vy 302,34; AK-vy(D) 466,26; cf. AK-bh(Pä) 63 [216]; AK- 
bh(VP) II 93 note 2-4. 

(a) sūtre — (b) source: see Chung 197. 

(60) AK-vy 304,12£; AK-vy(D) 469,13£; cf. AK-bh(Pa) 63 [218]; 
AK-bh(VP) II 97 note 3. 

(a) sūtra — (b) source: see Chung 87. 

(61) AK-vy 307,6f.; AK-vy(D) 474,22f.; cf. AK-bh(Pa) 64 [220]; AK- 
bh(VP) II 102. 

(a) sūtre — (b) source: see Chung 131. — (c) parallel: SN II 142f. 
(62) AK-vy 309,22; AK-vy(D) 478,22f.; cf. AK-bh(Pä) 64 [224]; AK- 
bh(VP) II 106 note 1. 

(a) no reference to the quotation — (b) source: see Chung 173. — (c) 


parallel: SN V 131. 


(63) AK-vy 318,18-20; AK-vy(D) 495,20-22; cf. AK-bh(Pä) 66 [231]; 
AK-bh(VP) II 122 note 1. 
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(a) sūtre — (b) source: SA 371 at T SA 101c26 (Fuj). — (c) parallel: 
SN II 11. 


(64) AK-vy 326,14-20; AK-vy(D) 514,25£; 515,21; cf. AK-bh(Pa) 68 
[240]; AK-bh(VP) II 149 note 2. 

(a) bhagavatā — (b) source: see Chung 205. 

(65) AK-vy 329,22; AK-vy(D) 524,23; cf. AK-bh(Pä) 68 [242]; AK- 
bh(VP) II 163 note 3. 

(a) bhagavatā — (b) source: see Chung 210. 

(66) AK-vy 332,31; AK-vy(D) 535,19f.; cf. AK-bh(Pa) 69 [245]; AK- 
bh(VP) II 176. 

(a) bhagavatà — (b) source: see Chung 240. — (c) parallel: SN I 152. 
(67) AK-vy 355,4£; AK-vy(D) 582,27; cf. AK-bh(Pa) 74 [267]; AK- 
bh(VP) III 16. 

(a) bhagavatā — (b) source: see Chung 92; cf. also above (1) AK-vy 
58,12-20. 

(68) AK-vy 355,9f.; AK-vy(D) 583,16f.; cf. AK-bh(Pa) 74 [268]; AK- 
bh(VP) III 17 note 1. 

(a) uktam — (b) source: see Chung 88. 

(69) AK-vy 355,26£; 675,7-9; AK-vy(D) 584, 16f.; 1145,25-27; cf. AK- 
bh(Pā) 74 [270]; 121 [491]; AK-bh( VP) III 19; V 155. 

(a) sūtre — (b) source: see Chung 75. 


(70) AK-vy 355,31£; AK-vy(D) 584,20-22; cf. AK-bh(Pa) 75 [271]; 
AK-bh(VP) III 20 note 2. 
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(a) sūtre — (b) source: see Chung 94. 

(71) AK-vy 364,14£; 366,21; AK-vy(D) 600,14£; 603,20f.; cf. AK- 
bh(Pä) 76 [280]; AK-bh(VP) III 36. 

(a) bhagavatà — (b) source: see Chung 174. — (c) parallel: SN V 1. 
(72) AK-vy 376,9f.,31f., 377,15£; AK-vy(D) 624,27f.; 626,19; cf. AK- 
bh(Pä) 78 [288]; AK-bh(VP) III 70 note 2. 

(a) sūtre — (b) source: see Chung 193. — (c) parallel: SN V 395. 

(73) AK-vy 376,33; AK-vy(D) 626,20f.; cf. AK-bh(Pä) 78 [290]; AK- 
bh(VP) III 74 notes 1, 2. 

(a) sutrantare — (b) source: see Chung 47, 68. — (c) parallel: SN IV 113. 
(74) AK-vy 392,6-8; AK-vy(D) 656,24f.; cf. AK-bh(Pa) 82 [308]; 
AK-bh(VP) III 113. 

(a) no reference to the quotation — (b) source: see Chung 134. - (c) 
parallel: SN V 211. 

(75) AK-vy 392,9; AK-vy(D) 656,27; cf. AK-bh(Pa) 82 [309]; AK- 
bh(VP) III 113 note 2. 

(a) uktam — (b) source: see Chung 90. — (c) parallel: SN IV 42. 

(76) AK-vy 406,28,30, 407,8£.; AK-vy(D) 689,24,26; cf. AK-bh(Pa) 87 
[331]; AK-bh(VP) III 160 note 2; 161 note 1. 

(a) sūtram — (b) source: see Chung 90. — (c) parallel: SN IV 72. 


(77) AK-vy 409,8-11; AK-vy(D) 694,17-20; cf. AK-bh(Pä) 88 [334]; 
AK-bh(VP) III 167 note 1. 
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(a) sūtre — (b) source: see Chung 180. 


so 'bhidhyām Joke prahāya vigatabhidhyena cetasā bahulam viha- 
rati | vyapadam styanamiddham auddhatyakaukrtyam vicikitsam loke 
prahaya tirnakamkso bhavati | tirnavicikitsah | akathamkathi kusa- 
lesu dharmesu | sa pamca nivaraņāni prahayety ... 


(78) AK-vy 409,19-23; AK-vy(D) 694,26f., 695,9f; cf. AK-bh(Pà) 88 
[335]; AK-bh(VP) III 168. 


(a) tad-yathā — (b) source: see Chung 71, 207. 


nasti dattam | nastistam nāsti hutam nāsti sucaritam nāsti dusca- 
ritam nasti sucaritaduscaritanam karmanam phalavipakah | nasty 
ayam lokah | nāsti paralokah | nāsti mata nāsti pita | nāsti sattva 
upapädukah | na santi loke "rhanta iti | 


(79) AK-vy 431,6-10; AK-vy(D) 736,19-23; cf. AK-bh(Pa) 91 [350]; 
AK-bh(VP) III 225 note 2. 


(a) uktam — (b) source: see Chung 191. — (c) parallel: SN IV 324. 


... ekanavatam kalpam upādāya ... kim anarthāyāsi bho Gautama 
kulanàm pratipanno yas tvam idrse durbhiksa iyatà bhiksusamghena 
sardham asanivad utsadayan bhiksam atasiti | ... ito 'ham gramanin 
ekanavatam kalpam upādāya na samanusmarami nābhijānāmi yad 
ekakulam api pakvabhiksāpradānahetoh ksatam va syad upahatam 
veti | 


(80) AK-vy 300,13£; AK-vy(D) 461,27f.; cf. AK-bh(Pä) 94 [365]; 
AK-bh(VP) IV 17 note 2. 


(a) uktam — (b) source: see Chung 54, 63. -(c) parallel: SN III 46. 


(81) AK-vy 455,25f,28f.; AK-vy(D) 781,13f.,16f.; cf. AK-bh(Pa) 95 
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[369]; AK-bh(VP) IV 25 note 6. 


(a) sthavirAnandena — (b) source: see Chung 231. — (c) parallel: SN 
1188. 


kāmarāgābhibhūtatvāc cittam me paridahyate | amga me gautama brūhi 
Sämtitvam‘ anukampayā | viparyāsena samjnanäm cittam te pari- 
dahyate | nimittam varjyatam tasmāc chubham rāgopasamhitam | 


! VP loc. cit.: šāntim (?) tvam. 


(82) AK-vy 468,29-469,4; AK-vy(D) 804,15-24; cf. AK-bh(Pä) 97 
[376]; AK-bh(VP) IV 51 note 1. 


(a) bhagavatā — (b) source: see Chung 57. — (c) parallel: SN III 19. 


rüpam anityam atitanagatam | kah punar vadah pratyutpannasya | 
evamdarsi srutavan aryasravako ‘tite rupe 'napekso bhavati | anā- 
gatam rüpam nabhinandati | pratyutpannasya rūpasya nirvide virā- 
gaya nirodhāya pratipanno bhavati | atitam ced bhiksavo rūpam na- 
bhavisyan na srutavan aryasravako tite rupe 'napekso 'bhavisyat | 
yasmät tarhy asty atitam rūpam tasmāc chrutavān aryasravako tīta- 
rupe napekso bhavati | anāgatam ced rūpam nabhavisyan na sruta- 
van aryasravako 'nāgatam rupam nabhyanandisyat | yasmät tarhy 
asty anāgatam rūpam tasmāc chrutavan aryasravako 'nāgatam rupam 
nābhinandati | pratyutpannam ced bhiksavo rupam nabhavisyan... 


(83) AK-vy 703,5; 705,10, AK-vy(D) 1199,21; 1204,20; cf. AK- 
bh(Pa) 97 [377]; AK-bh(VP) IV 51 note 2. 
(a) uktam — (b) source: see Chung 74. — (c) parallel: SN IV 67. 


(84) AK-vy 474,32-475,2; AK-vy(D) 814, 23-25; cf. AK-bh(Pa) 98 
[382]; AK-bh(VP) IV 59 note 3. 
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(a) Paramarthasunyatayam — (b) source: see Chung 95. 

(85) AK-vy 476,13; AK-vy(D) 816,28; cf. AK-bh(Pä) 98f. [384]; 
AK-bh(VP) IV 63 note 1. 

(a) bhagavatā — (b) source: see Chung 168. 

(86) AK-vy 42£; AK-vy(D) 6,17€; cf. AK-bh(Pa) 99 [386]; AK- 
bh(VP) IV 64 note 2. 

(a) sūtre — (b) source: see Chung 91. — (c) parallel: SN IV 15. 

(87) AK-vy 488,20f.; AK-vy(D) 835,25f.; cf. AK-bh(Pa) 99f. [389]; 
AK-bh(VP) IV 80 note 5. 

(a) sūtravāda — (b) source: see Chung 140. 

(88) AK-vy 497,4; AK-vy(D) 851,26; cf. AK-bh(Pa) 100 [391]; AK- 
bh(VP) IV 99 note 1. 

(a) sūtre — (b) source: see Chung 139, 156, 168f., 171, 176. — (c) 
parallel: SN V 145. 

(89) AK-vy 497,14; AK-vy(D) 852,24; cf. AK-bh(Pa) 100 [392], AK- 
bh(VP) IV 99 note 4. 

(a) sūtre — (b) source: see Chung 170. — (c) parallel: SN V 64. 

(90) AK-vy 514,27-515,2; AK-vy(D) 873,30; 874, 11-17; cf. AK-bh(Pa) 
100 [393]; AK-bh(VP) IV 121f. note 4; Analayo 2015: 28-32. 

(a) Vyadhyadisütre — (b) source: see Chung 124. 


caturbhir amgaih samanvāgato bhisak salyāpahartā rajarhas ca 
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bhavati rajayogyas ca rajamgatve ca samkhyam gacchati | katamais 
caturbhih | ābādhakušalo bhavati | ābādhasamutthānakusalah | 
abadhaprahanakusalah | prahinasya cabadhasyayatyam anutpada- 
kusalah | ... evam eva caturbhir amgaih samanvāgatas tathagato 
'rhan samyaksambuddho "nuttaro bhisak salyapahartety ucyate | 
katamais caturbhih | iha bhiksavas tathagato 'rhan samyaksam- 
buddha idam duhkham äryasatyam iti yathabhütam prajānāti | ayam 
duhkha-samudayah | ayam duhkhanirodhah | ivam duhkhanirodha- 
gamini pratipad aryasatyam iti yathabhütam prajanatiti | 


(91) AK-vy 515,10; AK-vy(D) 874,26; cf. AK-bh(P) 328,17; AK- 
bh(VP) IV 123. 

(a) sūtre — (b) source: see Chung 127. 

aryanam etāni satyani tasmād äryasatyaniti | 

(92) AK-vy 515,15,17; AK-vy(D) 875,15,17; cf. AK-bh(Pa) 101 
[394]; AK-bh(VP) IV 124 note 2. 

(a) gatha — (b) source: see Chung 89. — (c) parallel: SN IV 127. 
(93) AK-vy 516,11; AK-vy(D) 876,19; cf. AK-bh(Pa) 101 [397]; AK- 
bh(VP) IV 126. 

(a) no reference to the quotation — (b) source: see Chung 43, 59. — 
(c) parallel: SN III 22, passim. 

(94) AK-vy 518,21; 519,18-20, passim; AK-vy(D) 882,15,19f., passim; cf. 
AK-bh(Pä) 102 [400]; AK-bh(VP) IV 129, 131 note 1. 

(a) bhagavatā — (b) source: see Chung 134. — (c) parallel: SN IV 216. 
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(95) AK-vy 518,22; AK-vy(D) 880,17; cf. AK-bh(Pä) 102 [401]; AK- 
bh(VP) IV 129, 132. 


(a) uktam — (b) source: see Chung 133. — (c) parallel: SN IV 207. 
(96) AK-vy 519,11-13; 15£; AK-vy(D) 881,27; 882,15,17£; cf. AK- 
bh(Pä) 102 [403]; AK-bh(VP) IV 131. 

(a) āryĀnanda — (b) source: see Chung 134. — (c) parallel: SN IV 
216. See above (93) AK-vy 518f. 

(97) AK-vy 521,10-14; 28£; AK-vy(D) 885,16-19; 886,13; cf. AK- 
bh(Pä) 103 [406]; AK-bh(VP) IV 134 note 2. 

(a) bhagavatā — (b) source: see Chung 58. — (c) parallel: SN III 69. 


rüpam cen Mahanamann ekamtaduhkham abhavisyan na sukham na 
sukhānugatam na saumanasyam na saumanasyanugatam na sukha- 
veditam | hetur api na prajfiayeta! rüpe samrägäya | yasmät tarhy 
asti rupam sukham sukhānugatam ... ato rupe hetuh prajfiayate yad 
uta samrāgāyeti | 


i After VP loc.cit.; Wogihara 1971 [1932-1936]: prajfiayate. 

(98) AK-vy 522,19; 523,8£; AK-vy(D) 887,14; 888,10f; cf. AK- 
bh(Pä) 103 [408]; AK-bh(VP) IV 136f. note 4. 

(a) bhagavatà — (b) source: see Chung 89. 

(99) AK-vy 522,20-26; AK-vy(D) 887,15-20; cf. AK-bh(Pa) 104 
[409]; AK-bh(VP) IV 136f. note 1. 

(a) sūtre — (b) source: see Chung 61. — (c) parallel: SN III 54. 


yatas ca bhiksavah pamca bijajatany akhaņdāny acchidräny apūtīny 
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avātātapahatāni navani sārāņi sukhasayitani | prthividhatus ca 
bhavaty abdhatus ca | evam tani bijani vrddhim virūdhim vipulatam 
apadyamte | iti hi bhiksava upameyam krtā yavad evasyarthasya 
vijnaptaya iti ... pamca bijajataniti bhiksavah sopādānasya vijnana- 
syaitad adhivacanam prthividhätur iti catasrnam vijnanasthitinam 
etad adhivacanam iti | 


(100) AK-vy 530,5£; 531,18-23; AK-vy(D) 904, 12f.; 906,12—16; cf. 
AK-bh(Pa) 104 [413]; AK-bh(VP) IV 160. 


(a) bhagavatā — (b) source: see Chung 143, 156, 158f., 162, 207. — 
(c) parallel: SN V 297, passim. 

adhyatmam kaye kayanupasyi viharati | ātāpī samprajanan smrti- 
man viniya loke 'bhidhyādaurmanasye | bahirdha kaye kayanupasyi 
viharati | ātāpī ... | adhyatmabahirdha kaye kayanupasyi viharati ... 
| adhyatmam vedanayam vedananupasyi viharatiti | 


(101) AK-vy 531,9-11; AK-vy(D) 905,25-27; cf. AK-bh(Pa) 105 
[416]; AK-bh(VP) IV 161. 

(a) uktam — (b) source: see Chung 156. — (c) parallel: SN V 184. 
(102) AK-vy 543,10,12-14; AK-vy(D) 926, 17, 19; cf. AK-bh(Pä) 105 
[418]; AK-bh(VP) IV 187 note 3. 

(a) sūtra — (b) source: see Chung 178. 

(103) AK-vy 543,30—544,12; AK-vy(D) 927, 15-28; cf. AK-bh(Pa) 
106 [419]; AK-bh(VP) IV 188f. note 3. 


(a) Samyuktagame — (b) source: see Chung 129. — (c) parallel: SN V 
452. 
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Anäthapindada aha | kim nu bhadamta caturnam äryasatyanam 
anupūrvābhisamayah | āhosvid ekabhisamaya iti | caturnam grha- 
pate äryasatyanam anupürvabhisamayo na tv ekabhisamayah | yo 
grhapate evam vaded aham duhkham äryasatyam anabhisametya 
samudayam aryasatyam abhisamesyamiti ... duhkhanirodhagaminim 
pratipadam äryasatyam abhisamesyamiti | maivam voca iti syad 
vacaniyah | tat kasya hetoh | asthanam anavakaso yad duhkham 
aryasatyam anabhisametya samudayam äryasatyam abhisamesyati 
... nedam sthanam vidyate | sthanam etad iti ... tad-yatha grhapate 
ya evam vaded aham kūtāgārasya va kutagarasalaya va mūlapādam 
apratisthapya bhittim pratisthapayisyami | bhittim apratisthapya 
talakam | talakam apratisthapya cchadanam pratisthapayisyamiti | 
maivam voca iti syad vacaniyah | tat kasya hetoh | asthanam anava- 
kaso yat kūtāgārasyeti ... sthanam etad vidyate | yan mūlapādam 
pratisthapya bhittim pratisthapayisyamiti ... evam eva grhapate nedam 
sthanam vidyate yad duhkhasatyam adrstva samudayasatyam 
draksyatiti ... 


(104) AK-vy 544,29f.; AK-vy(D) 928,22f.; cf. AK-bh(Pa) 106 [420]; 
AK-bh(VP) IV 189 note 1. 

(a) sutrat — (b) source: see Chung 128. 

(105) AK-vy 554,5-7; AK-vy(D) 943,9f.; cf. AK-bh(Pa) 106 [422]; 
AK-bh(VP) IV 200 note 2. 


(a) sūtre — (b) source: see Chung 53, 71, 125, 154, 161f., 181f., 183, 
186, 188, 192, 194, 196f., 205, 208. 


srotaapanno bhavann avinipātakadharmā niyatam sambodhi-para- 
yanah saptakrtvah paramah saptakrtvo devams ca manusyams ca 
samdhavya samsrtya duhkhasyamtam karotiti | 
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(106) AK-vy 557,2f.; 578, 9; AK-vy(D) 946,22f; 981,208; cf. AK- 
bh(Pa) 108 [433]; AK-bh(VP) IV 244 note 1. 


(a) sūtre — (b) source: see Chung 180. 


(107) AK-vy 579,19-580,22; AK-vy(D) 983,20-984,4-25; cf. AK- 
bh(Pä) 109 [435]; AK-bh(VP) IV 246 note 2. 


(a) sūtre — (b) source: see Chung 123. 


bhagavan Bārāņasyām viharati sma Rsipatane Mrgadäve | tatra 
bhagavān pamcakān bhiksūn āmamtrayate smai | idam duhkham 
äryasatyam iti bhiksavah pürvam ananusrutesu dharmesu yoniso- 
manasikurvatas caksur udapadi jnanam vidya buddhir udapadi | 
ayam duhkhasamudayah | ayam duhkhanirodhah | iyam duhkhanirodha- 
gamini pratipad äryasatyam iti | purvam ananusrutesu dharmesu ... 
caksur udapādi ... buddhir udapādi | tat khaluii duhkham arya- 
satyam abhijnaya parijfíatavyam mayeti pūrvam ananusrutesu dhar- 
mesu yoniso-manasikurvatas caksur udapādi ... tat khalu duhkha- 
samudaya aryasatyam abhijnaya prahatavyam mayeti pürvam 
ananusrutesu dharmesu ... tat khalu duhkhanirodha aryasatyam 
abhijnaya saksatkartavyam mayeti purvam ananusrutesu dharmesu 
... tat khalu duhkhanirodhagamini pratipad aryasatyam abhijnaya 
bhavayitavyam mayeti pürvam ananusrutesu dharmesu ... tat khalu 
duhkham äryasatyam abhijfíayà parijfíatam mayeti pūrvam ananu- 
srutesu dharmesu ... tat khalu duhkhasamudaya äryasatyam abhi- 
jnaya prahinam mayeti purvam ananusrutesu dharmesu ... tat khalu 
duhkhanirodha àryasatyam abhijnaya saksatkrtam mayeti purvam 
ananusrutesu dharmesu ... tat khalu punar duhkhanirodhagamini 
pratipad aryasatyam abhijnaya bhavitam mayeti pürvam ananu- 
srutesu dharmesu ... yavac ca mama bhiksava esu catursv arya- 
satyesv evam triparivartam dvadasakaram na caksur udapadi | na 
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jüanam na vidya na buddhir udapādi | na tāvad aham asmät 
sadevakal lokat samarakat sabrahmakat sasramanabrahmanikayah 
prajayah sadevamanusasuraya mukto nihsrto visamyukto vipra- 
yukto viparyāsāpagatena cetasā bahulam vyaharsam | na tavad 
aham anuttarām samyaksambodhim abhisambuddho Smity adhya- 
jnasisam | yatas ca mama bhiksava esu catursv āryasatyesv evam 
triparivartam dvadasa-karam caksur udapādi ... buddhir udapādi | 
tato "ham asmät sadevakād ... viprayukto viparyasapagatena cetasā 
bahulam vyaharsam | tato 'ham anuttaram samyaksambodhim 
abhisambuddho Smiti adhyajnasisam | asmin khalu punar dharma- 
paryaye bhāsyamāņe ayusmatah Kaundinyasya virajo vigatamalam 
dharmesu dharma-caksur utpannam asites caiii devatasahasranam | 
tatra bhagavan ayusmantam Kaundinyam àmamtrayate smaiv | 
äjnatas te Kaundinya dharmah | ajfíato me bhagavan | ājnātas te 
Kaundinya dharmah | ajfíato me sugata | ajfíata ayusmata Kaundi- 
nyena dharma iti bhaumā yaksāh sabdam udirayamti ghosam 
anusravayamti | etan mārsāv bhagavata Bārāņasyām Rsipatane 
Mrgadave triparivartadvadasakaram dharmacakram pravartitam | 
apravartitapurvam sramanena và brahmanena và devena và Marena 
và Brahmanä và kenacit punar loke sahadharmena bahujanahitäyeti | 


i Chung 2006: 86: (amantra)|ya]ti. * ibid., p. 87, passim: t(a)t kh(a)lu. D 
ibid., p. 94: asitinan ca. © ibid., p. 94: ämantrayati. * ibid., p. 95: marisa. 
(108) AK-vy 588,20,22; AK-vy(D) 997,8,10; cf. AK-bh(Pa) 109 
[438]; AK-bh(VP) IV 259 note 1. 

(a) uktam — (b) source: see Chung 74. — (c) parallel: SN IV 125. 


(109) AK-vy 591,23; 592,5£; AK-vy(D) 1001,26; 1002,23£; cf. AK- 
bh(Pa) 110f. [443]; AK-bh(VP) IV 264f. notes Aff. 
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(a) Angārakarsūpama — (b) source: see Chung 82. — (c) parallel: SN 
IV 190. 


(110) AK-vy 591,25-27,29-33; AK-vy(D) 1002,11-18; cf. AK-bh(Pa) 
111 [444]; AK-bh(VP) IV 265 note 1. 
(a) vacanāt — (b) source: see Chung 82, 167. 


kati bhadamtarhato bhiksoh ksinasravasya balani | astau Säripu- 
trarhato bhiksor dirgharatram vivekanimnam cittam yavan nirvāņa- 
pragbharam | angārakarsūpamās canena kama drstā bhavamti | 
yathasya kāmān janatah kāmān pasyato yah kamesu kamacchandah 
kamasnehah ... kāmādhyavasānam | tatrāsya cittam na paryadaya 
tisthatiti | 


(111) AK-vy 591,33-592,1,8f; AK-vy(D) 1002, 18£, 25; cf. AK- 
bh(Pā) 111 [445]; AK-bh(VP) IV 265. 

(a) uktam — (b) source: see Chung 82. 

(112) AK-vy 593,20; AK-vy(D) 1005,20; cf. AK-bh(Pa) 111f. [447]; 
AK-bh(VP) IV 269 note 1. 

(a) sūtre — (b) source: see Chung 82. — (c) parallel: SN IV 190. 
(113) AK-vy 604,15£; AK-vy(D) 1022,26f.; cf. AK-bh(Pä) 113 [453]; 
AK-bh(VP) IV 289f. note 1. 

(a) uktam — (b) source: see Chung 88. 

(114) AK-vy 604,19-21; AK-vy(D) 1023,17-19; cf. AK-bh(Pa) 113 
[454]; AK-bh(VP) IV 290 note 2. 

(a) uktam — (b) source: see Chung 83. 
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(115) AK-vy 607,12-16, 20-22; AK-vy(D) 1028,20-23; 1029, 16-18; cf. 
AK-bh(Pa) 113f. [456]; AK-bh(VP) IV 297f. note 4. 


(a) sūtre — (b) source: see Chung 147. 


catvārīmāni Vyaghrabodhyayanah parisuddhipradhanani | katamāni 
catvāri | silaparisuddhipradhanam | samadhiparisuddhipradhanam | 
drstiparisuddhipradhanam | vimuktiparisuddhipradhanam ceti | ... 
katamac ca Vyaghrabodhyayana vimuktiparisuddhipradhanam | iha 
bhikso rāgāc cittam viraktam bhavati vimuktam | dvesat | mohād vi- 
raktam bhavati vimuktam | ity aparipūrņasya và vimuktiskandhasya 
paripūraye | paripūrnasya vanugrahaya yas chando viryam iti | 


(116) AK-vy 622,7-14; AK-vy(D) 1051,19-25; cf. AK-bh(Pa) 115 
[463]; AK-bh(VP) V 23 note 2. 

(a) sūtre — (b) source: see Chung 170. — (c) parallel: SN V 112-114. 
(117) AK-vy 624,1£; AK-vy(D) 1054,13; cf. AK-bh(Pa) 115f. [465]; 
AK-bh(VP) V 26. 

(a) uktam — (b) source: see Chung 141. 

(118) AK-vy 627,11£; AK-vy(D) 1059,21f.; cf. AK-bh(Pa) 116 [468]; 
AK-bh(VP) V 34 note 1. 

(a) sūtre — (b) source: see Chung 66. — (c) parallel: SN III 100. 
(119) AK-vy 220,14-20; 628,13-23; AK-vy(D) 324,11-16; 1061,13-22; 
cf. AK-bh(Pä) 116f. [469]; AK-bh(VP) V 36 note 1. 

(a) no reference to the quotation — (b) source: see Chung 204. 


(120) AK-vy 640,25; AK-vy(D) 1082,24; cf. AK-bh(Pa) 117 [472]; 
AK-bh(VP) V 65 note 5. 
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(a) agama — (b) source: see Chung 86. — (c) parallel: SN IV 70. 
(121) AK-vy 657,2f; 685,19; AK-vy(D) 1112,10; 1169,15f.; cf. AK- 
bh(Pä) 118 [477]; AK-bh(VP) V 106 note 3. 

(a) no reference to the quotation — (b) source: see Chung 154, 166. 
— (c) parallel: SN II 214. 

(122) AK-vy 668,2-6; AK-vy(D) 1133,7-12; cf. AK-bh(Pa) 119 
[481]; AK-bh(VP) V 138 note 5. 

(a) sūtre — (b) source: see Chung 101. — (c) parallel: SN II 114. 


tad-yathayusman Säriputra dve nadakalāpyāv ākāša ucchrite syātām | 
te 'nyonyanisrite | anyonyam nisritya tistheyatam | tatra kas cid ekam 
apanayet | dvitiya nipatet | dvitiyam apanayet | eka nipatet | evam 
ayusman Säriputra nama ca rūpam cänyonyanisritam | anyonyam 
nisritya tisthatīti ... | vijfianapratyayam nàmarüpam iti | 


(123) AK-vy 670,5£; AK-vy(D) 1135,29; cf. AK-bh(Pä) 119 [482]; 
AK-bh(VP) V 140 note 3. 

(a) no reference to the quotation — (b) source: see Chung 132. 

(124) AK-vy 111,8; 670,6£; AK-vy(D) 164,17; 1135529£; cf. AK- 
bh(Pä) 31, 119 [58], [483]; AK-bh(VP) I 132 note 3; V 140 note 4. 
(a) sūtre — (b) source: see Chung 115. — (c) parallel: SN II 123. 
(125) AK-vy 674,6-9; AK-vy(D) 1144,15-18; cf. AK-bh(Pa) 121 
[490]; AK-bh(VP) V 153 note 2. 

(a) sūtre — (b) source: see Chung 135. 


yasmin samaye aryasravakah pravivekajam pritim kayena sāksāt- 
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krtvopasampadya viharati | pamcāsya dharmäs tasmin samaye pra- 
hiyante | pamca dharma bhāvanāparipūrim gacchanti | adhyatma- 
samprasädah pritih prasrabdhih sukham samadhis ceti | 


(126) AK-vy 702,32; AK-vy(D) 1198,24; cf. AK-bh(Pä) 123 [499]; 
AK-bh(VP) V 241 note 1. 

(a) bhagavatà — (b) source: see Chung 67. — (c) parallel: SN III, 20. 
(127) AK-vy 703,7; AK-vy(D) 1199,23; cf. AK-bh(Pa) 123 [500]; 
AK-bh(VP) V 241 note 3. 

(a) no reference to the quotation — (b) source: see Chung 77. 

(128) AK-vy 703,24,26f.; AK-vy(D) 1200,16,18f.; cf. AK-bh(Pa) 124 
[503]; AK-bh(VP) V 243 note 3. 

(a) sūtre — (b) source: see Chung 81. — (c) parallel: SN IV 198. 
(129) AK-vy 705,15-17; AK-vy(D) 1205,15£; cf. AK-bh(Pa) 127 
[514], [515]; AK-bh(VP) V 253 note 4f. 

(a) uktam — (b) source: see Chung 63. — (c) parallel: SN III 86. 
(130) AK-vy 705,32; AK-vy(D) 1205,29; cf. AK-bh(Pa) 127f. [517]; 
AK-bh(VP) V 255 note 3. 

(a) atītādivacanāt — (b) source: see Chung 226. — (c) parallel: SN I 
140. 

(131) AK-vy 706,3-12; AK-vy(D) 1206,10-19; cf. AK-bh(Pa) 128 
[518]; AK-bh(VP) V 256 note 1. 

(a) bhagavān — (b) source: see Chung 55. — (c) parallel: SN III 25. 
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bharam ca vo bhiksavo desayisyami bharadanam ca bhäraniksepa- 
nam ca bhārahāram ca | tac chrnuta sadhu ca susthu ca manasi- 
kuruta bhasisye | bharah katamah | pamcopādānaskandhāh | bhā- 
radanam katamat | trsna paunarbhaviki nandiragasahagatä tatra- 
tatrabhinandini | bharaniksepanam katamat | yad asyā eva trsnayah 
paunarbhavikya nandiragasahagatayas tatratatrābhinandinyā aše- 
saprahanam pratinihsargo vyantibhavah ksayo virago nirodho vyu- 
pasamo stamgamah | bhārahārah katamah | pudgala iti syad vaca- 
niyam | yo sav dyusmäan evamnāmā evamjanya evamgotra evamāhāra 
evamsukhaduhkhapratisamvedi evamdirghayur evamcirasthitika evam- 
ayuhparyanta iti | 


(132) AK-vy 707,17£; AK-vy(D) 1208,22f.; cf. AK-bh(Pa) 128 [521]; 
AK-bh(VP) V 260 note 3. 


(a) Phālgunasūtre — (b) source: see Chung 120. — (c) parallel: SN II 
14. 


upadatta iti Phalguna na vadami | aham ced evam vadeyam upädatta 
iti | atra te kalpah syad vacanaya ko nu bhadanta upadatta iti | 

(133) AK-vy 708,12-14; AK-vy(D) 1210,27-29; cf. AK-bh(Pa) 129 
[523]; AK-bh(VP) V 264f. note 2. 

(a) bhagavata — (b) source: see Chung 196. — (c) parallel: SN IV 
400f. 

(134) AK-vy 709,32-34; AK-vy(D) 121228; 1213,16-18; cf. AK- 
bh(Pä) 130 [525]; AK-bh(VP) V 268 note 2. 

(a) Uktika, Ananda — (b) source: see Chung 198. 
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III. Samyukta-agama Quotations 
not Included in the Bhasya 


(1) AK-vy 23,6£; AK-vy(D) 29, 16f.; cf. AK-bh(VP) I 14 note 2. 


(a) sūtram — (b) source: see Chung 242. — (c) parallels: SN 162, AN 
II 48. 


asminn eva Rohitasva vyamamätre kalevare lokam prajnapayami 
lokasamudayam ceti | 

(2) AK-vy 48,2-5; AK-vy(D) 63,22-24; cf. AK-bh(VP) I 40 note 2. 
(a) uktam — (b) source: see Chung 46. 

yad bhikso na tvam sa te dharmah prahätavya iti | ajnatam bhaga- 
vann ity aha | yatha katham asya bhikso samksiptenoktasyartham 
ājānāsi | rupam bhadanta nāham | sa me dharmah prahātavya iti | 
(3) AK-vy 67,8f, AK-vy(D) 93,28f.; cf. AK-bh(VP) I 66. 

(a) sūtre — (b) source: see Chung 63, 74, 104f. 

sat sparsäyatanäniti | caksuhsparsayatanam yavan manahsparsaya- 
tanam iti | 

(4) AK-vy 100,28f.; 274,24-27; 666,2f.; 673,15-17; AK-vy(D) 146,22- 
24; 416,17-19; 1129,27£; 1143,15-17. 

(a) sūtre — (b) source: see Chung 141, 150. 


sa pritiviragad upeksako viharati | smrtah samprajanan sukham ca 
kayena pratisamvedayate | yat tad arya acaksate upeksakah smrti- 
man sukhavihārī trtiyam dhyānam upasampadya viharati | 
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(5) AK-vy 128,29-129,1; AK-vy(D) 189,11-13; cf. AK-bh(VP) I 157 
note 6. 


(a) no reference to the quotation — (b) source: see Chung 169. — (c) 
parallel: SN V 111. 


asti kayaprasrabdhir asti cittaprasrabdhih | tatra yapi kayaprasrab- 
dhis tad api prasrabdhisambodhyamgam abhijnayai sambodhaye 
nirvanaya samvartate | yapi cittaprasrabdhis tad api prasabdhisam- 
bodhyamgam abhijnayai sambodhaye nirvanaya samvartata iti | 


(6) AK-vy 129,9-16; AK-vy(D) 189,22-29; cf. AK-bh(VP) I 158 note 
1. 


(a) no reference to the quotation — (b) source: see Chung 169. (c) 
parallel: SN V 108ff. 


tirthikah kila bhagavacchravakan evam āhuh | sramano bhavanto 
Gautama evam äha | evam yüyam bhiksavah panca nivaranani pra- 
haya cetasa upaklesakarani prajfíadaurbalyakarani sapta bodhyam- 
gāni bhavayateti | vayam apy evam brūmah | tatrasmakam srama- 
nasya ca Gautamasya ko viseso dharmadesanayah | tebhyo bhaga- 
vata etad upadistam | panca santi dasa bhavanti | dasa santi panca 
vyavasthapyante | ... tathà sapta santi caturdasa bhavanti | catur- 
dasa santi sapta vyavasthapyante | 


(7) AK-vy 140,213; 240,16-18; 273, 11f; AK-vy(D) 207,16-18; 
357,15f., 415,4f. 
(a) sutre — (b) source: see Chung 125, 148f., 181. 


sa viviktam kamair vivktam pāpakair akusalair dharmaih savitarkam 
savicaram vivekajam pritisukham prathamam dhyanam upasampa- 
dya viharatiti | 
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(8) AK-vy 179,27-29; AK-vy(D) 267, 11f.; cf. AK-bh(VP) I 235 note 
2; 


(a) bhagavatā — (b) source: see Chung 66. 


yah kas cid vedanaskandhah samjnaskandhah samskaraskandhah | 
sarvas sa sparsam pratiyeti ... | 


(9) AK-vy 273,10 2275,27; AK-vy(D) 415,4-417,20.!° 


(a) sutram — (b) source: see Chung 148—151, 251. — (c) parallel: AN 
IV 422ff. 


iha bhiksur yair ākārair yair limgair yair nimittair viviktam kamair 
viviktam pāpakair akusalair dharmaih ... (see above (7) AK-vy 140,21- 
23) ... sa na haiva tàn ākārān tani limgāni tani nimittani manasikaroti | 
api tu yat tatropalabhate rūpagatam và vedanagatam va ... vijhāna- 
gatam và | sa tàn dharmān rogato manasikaroti | gandatah salyato 
'ghato ’nityato duhkhatah sunyato "nàtmato manasikaroti | sa tan 
dharmān rogato manasikrtya ... anatmato manasikrtya tebhyo dharme- 
bhyas cittam udvejayati uttrasayati prativarayati | sa tebhyo dharme- 
bhyas cittam udvejyottrasya prativarya amrte dhatav upasamharati | 
etac chàmtam etat pranitam | yad uta sarvopadhipratinisargas trsņā- 
ksayo virago nirodho nirvanam iti | ... tasyaivam janata evam pasya- 
tah kāmāsravāc cittam vimucyate bhavāsravād avidyāsravāc cittam 
vimucyate | vimuktasya vimukto smiti jnanadarsanam bhavati ksīņā 
me jatir usitam brahmacaryam krtam karaniyam nàparam asmäd 
bhavam prajanamiti | ... no tu vimucyate | api tu tenaiva dharma- 
cchandena tenaiva dharmasnehena tenaiva dharmapremna tayaiva 
dharmäbhiratya antaraparinirvayi bhavati | na haivāntarāparinir- 





V Owing to its sheer length, the said passage in the Vykhya is given below 
in abridged form. 
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vāyī bhavati | api tūpapadyaparinirvāyī bhavati ... api tūrdhvam- 
srotà bhavati | na haivordhvam-srotà bhavati | api tu tenaiva dharma- 
cchandena ... dharmabhiratya Mahabrahmanàm devanam ... dharmā- 
bhiratya Brahmapurohitanam ... Brahmakayikanam devanam sabha- 
gatayam upapadyate | iha bhiksur yair akarair ... vitarkavicaranam 
vyupasamad adhyātmasamprasādāc cetasa ekotibhavad avitarkam 
avicaram samādhijam pritisukham dvitiyam dhyanam upasampadya 
viharati | sa na haiva tan ākārān ... api tu tatropalabhate ... virago 
nirodho nirvanam | ... tasyaivam janata evam pasyatah ... krtam kara- 
niyam nāparam asmäd bhavam prajanamiti | ... no tu vimucyate | api 
tu tenaiva dharmacchandena ... Ābhāsvarāņām devānām ... Apra- 
māņābhānām ... Parittabhanam ... sabhagatayam upapadyate | iha 
bhiksur yair ākārair ... prītivirāgād ... (see above (4) AK-vy 100,28f:) 

.. sa na haiva tàn ākārān tani limgani ... api tu tenaiva dharma- 
cchandena ... Subhakrtsnānām ... Apramanasubhanam ... Paritta- 
subhanam ... sabhagatayam upapadyate | iha bhiksur yair akarair ... 
sukhasya ca prahänäd duhkhasya ca prahāņāt purvam eva 
saumanasyadaurmanasyayor astamgamat | aduhkhasukham upeksa- 
smrtiparisuddham caturtham dhyanam upasampadya viharati | sa na 
haiva ... tayaiva dharmabhiratya Brhatphalanam ... Punyaprasava- 
nam ... Anabhrakanam ... sabhagatayam upapadyate | iha bhiksur ... 
sarvaso rupasamjnanam samatikramāt pratighasamjnanam astam- 
gamāt nanätvasamjnanam amanasikārād anantam akasam ity akasan- 
antyayatanam upasampadya viharati | sa na haiva ... nirodho nir- 
vanam iti | ... no vimucyate | api tu tenaiva dharmacchandena ... 
akasanantyayatanopaganam devanam sabhāgatāyvām upapadyate | 
iha bhiksur ... sarvasa akasanantyayatanam samatikramyānantam 
vijnanam iti ... vijffíananantyayatanopaganam devanam sabhāgatā- 
yam upapadyata iti ... punar aparam iha bhiksur ... nasti kim cid ity 
akimcanyayatanam upasampadya viharati | sa na haiva ... punar 
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aparam iha bhiksur ... sarvasa ākimcanyāyatanam samatikramya 
naivasamjfianasamjfiayatanam upasampadya viharati | 


(10) AK-vy 288,26-28; 289,24f.; 523,10-20; AK-vy(D) 444,19-21; 445, 
24f.; 888,13-22; cf. AK-bh(VP) II 70 note 3. 


(a) Sahetusapratyayasanidanasiitre — (b) source: see Chung 94 note 58. 


caksur bhiksavah sahetu sapratyayam sanidanam | kas ca bhiksavas 
caksuso hetuh kah pratyayah kim nidanam | caksuso bhiksavah 
karma hetuh karma pratyayah karma nidānam | karmāpi bhiksavah 
sahetu sapratyayam sanidānam | kas ca bhiksavah karmano hetuh 
kah pratyayah kim nidanam | karmano ... trsnà hetuh trsnā pratya- 
yah ... nidànam | trsnà ... sahetukā sapratyaya sanidānā | kas ca ... 
trsnaya hetuh kah pratyayah kim nidānam | trsnaya bhiksavo 'vidyā 
hetuh | avidya pratyayah | avidya nidanam | avidyapi bhiksavah 
sahetukā ... sanidānā | kas ca ... 'vidyaya hetuh ... kim nidanam | 
avidyaya bhiksavo ’yoniso-manaskaro hetuh | ayoniso-manaskarah 
pratyayah | ayoniso-manaskäro nidānam iti | 


(11) AK-vy 299,2f; AK-vy(D) 459,25f.; cf. AK-bh(VP) II 83f. note 5. 
(a) sutre — (b) source: see Chung 120. - (c) parallels: e.g., SN II 1ff. 
jatipratyaya jaramaranasokaparidevaduhkhadaurmanasyopayasah 
sambhavantiti | 

(12) AK-vy 299,33-300,1; AK-vy(D) 461,14-16; cf. AK-bh(VP) II 85 
note 2. 

(a) Pratityasamutpadasütre — (b) source: see Chung 107. 


nama katamat | catvaro 'rūpiņah skandha iti | rupam katamat | yat 
kim cid rüpam iti ... yac cedam rüpam ca nama | tad ubhayam nama- 
rūpam ity ucyata iti | 
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(13) AK-vy 300,28-30; AK-vy(D) 462,25-27; cf. AK-bh(VP) II 88 
note 2. 


(a) sutre — (b) source: see Chung 109. 


jarà katamä | yat tat khalityam pälityam iti ... maranam katamat | 
ya tesam tesam sattvānām tasmät tasmäc cyutis cyavanam iti ... | 


(14) AK-vy 396,3-31; AK-vy(D) 666,9-667,18; cf. AK-bh(VP) III 
126 note 3. 


(a) no reference to the quotation — (b) source: see Chung 225. 


bhagavan Mithilikayami viharati sma Mithilamravane | tena khalu 
punah samayena Vasisthasagotraya brahmanyah sat putrah kāla- 
gatah | sa tesam kalakriyaya nagnonmattā ksiptacittà tenatenānu- 
hindanti yena Mithilamravanam tenopasamkrāntā | tena khalu punah 
samayena bhagavān anekasataya bhiksuparsadah purastān nisanno 
dharmam desayati sma | adraksid Vasisthasagotra brahmani bhaga- 
vantam dūrād eva | drstvā ca punar jehrīpamāņarūpā utkutakā Sthat | 
smrtim ca labdhavati | adraksit bhagavan Vasisthasagotram brah- 
manīm dūrād eva | drstvā ca punar äyusmantam Anandam äman- 
trayate sma | anuprayacchAnanda Vasisthasagoträyai brahmanyai 
uttarāsamgam | dharmam asyai desayisyami | ayusmán Anando Va- 
sisthasagotrayai brahmanyai uttarāsamgam adāt | atha Vasistha- 
sagotra brahmani uttarasamgam prävrtya yena bhagavams tenopa- 
samkranta | upasamkramya bhagavatah padau sirasa vanditvai- 
kamte nisanņā | ekamtanisannam ... brahmanim dharmyayā kathaya 
samdarsayati samadapayati samuttejayati sampraharsayati ... cat- 
vary äryasatyani desitavan ... tayā srotaāpattiphalam adhigatam | 
adhigamya ca bhagavato "ntikat prakrāntā | tasya aparena samayena 
saptamah putrah kālagatah | sā tatkalakriyaya na socati | tām 
asocamtim svabhartā 'bravīt | tvam pürvam putramaranena pari- 
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taptāsi | idanim nasi paritaptā | nūnam te putras tvayā bhaksitah | 
yato na paritapyasa iti | sa tam pratyuvä ca | 


putrapautrasahasrani jndatisamghasatani ca | 

dirghe ‘dhvani maya brahman khāditāni tathā tvaya || 
putrapautrasahasranam parimāņam na vidyate | 
anyonyam khādyamānānām tāsu tasupapattisu || 

kah socet paritapyeta parideveta va punah | 

jnatva nihsaranam loke jates ca maranasya ca || 
sāham nihsaranam jnatva jates ca maraņasya ca | 

na socami na tapyami krte buddhasya sasane || 


! Mithilayam (?) 


(15) AK-vy 465,14£; AK-vy(D) 798,10f. 
(a) bhagavatā — (b) source: see Chung 213. 


alpakam bhiksavo manusyanam jīvitam | gamaniyah samparayah | 
caritavyam kusalam | nāsti jatasyamaranam iti | 


(16) AK-vy 544,12-22; AK-vy(D) 928,7-15; cf. AK-bh(VP) IV 188f. 
note 3. 


(a) athanyataro bhiksur aha — (b) source: see Chung 129. 


kim nu bhadamta caturņām äryasatyanam anupūrvābhisamayah | 
ahosvid ekabhisamaya iti | bhagavan aha | caturnam bhikso satya- 
nam iti ... tad-yatha bhikso ya evam vaded aham catuskadevarasya 
sopānasya prathamasopānakadevaram anabhiruhya dvitiyam abhi- 
roksyamiti | dvitiyam anabhiruhya trtiyam | trtipam anabhiruhya 
caturtham abhiroksyamiti | maivam voca iti syad vacaniyah | tat 
kasya hetoh | asthanam anavakāšo yac catuskadevarasya sopānasya 
prathamasopänakadevaram anabhiruhya dvitiyakadevaram abhi- 
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roksyati | evam yavat trtiyam anabhiruhya caturtham abhiroksyati | 
evam ihāpi nedam sthanam vidyate yad duhkhasatyam adrstva samu- 
dayasatyam draksyatityadi | 


(17) AK-vy 544,22-28; AK-vy(D) 928,16-21; cf. AK-bh(VP) IV 188f. 
note 3. 


(a) tatharyAnanda aha — (b) source: see Chung 129. 


kim nu bhadamta caturņām äryasatyanam anupūrvābhisamayah | 
utāho ekabhisamaya iti | ... tad-yathAnanda ya evam vaded aham 
catuspadikāyā nihsrenyah' prathamam nihsrenipadam anabhiruhya 
prasadam abhiroksyamiti | maivam voca iti syad vacaniyah | ... evam 
evAnanda ya evam vaded aham duhkham äryasatyam anabhisam- 
etya samudayasatyam abhisamesyamiti ... nedam sthànam vidyata 
iti | 

i Like the above kadevara (AK-vy 544,16,19f.) (cf. PED 200: kalebara — 
‘corpse; step in a flight of stairs’), nihsreni (Pali: nisseni, ‘ladder, flight of 
stairs’; cf. SWTF XVI, 49, s.v. nisrayani) clearly represents instances of 
occasional Sanskritization of Middle Indian words in Samyukta-agama texts. 


(18) AK-vy 552,6-10; AK-vy(D) 940,18-22; cf. AK-bh(VP) IV 202 
note 1. 


(a) sūtre — (b) source: see Chung 62. — (c) parallel: SN III 160f. 


katham ca bhiksavo bhiksuh saptasthanakusalo bhavati | rupam yatha- 
bhūtam prajānāti | rupasamudayam | rüpanirodham | rupanirodha- 
gaminim pratipadam rūpasyāsvādam àdinavam nihsaranam yatha- 
bhütam prajānāti | evam vedanām samjnam samskārān vijfíanam 
yathabhütam prajānāti | viinanasamudayam ... nihsaranam yatha- 
bhütam prajanatiti | 
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(19) AK-vy 581,14-16; AK-vy(D) 985,22£; cf. AK-bh(VP) IV 247 
note 2. 


(a) no reference to the quotation — (b) source: SA 212 at T II 54a2-4. — 
(c) parallel: SN IV 67. 


tena hi bhikso dvayam te desayisyami tac chrnu sadhu ca susthu ca 
manasikuru bhasisye | dvayam katamat | cakşūrūpāni ... mano- 
dharmas ceti | 


(20) AK-vy 641,15-642,26; AK-vy(D) 1083,23-1085,7; cf. AK-bh(VP) 
V 68f. note 1. 


(a) sūtram — (b) source: see Chung 165. 


dasayusmantas tathāgatabalāni | katamani dasa | ihāyusmantas 
tathagatah sthanam ca sthānato yathābhūtam prajānāti | asthanam 
casthanatah | idam prathamam tathagatabalam yena balena saman- 
vagatas tathagato ’rhan samyaksambuddha udaram arsabhasthanam 
pratijanati brahmam cakram pravartayati | parsadi samyaksimha- 
nadam nadati | punar aparam āyusmantas tathāgato tītānāgata- 
pratyutpannāni karmadharmasamādānāni sthānato hetuto vastuto 
vipākatas ca yathabhütam prajānāti | yad ... prajānāti | idam dvi- 
tiyam tathāgatabalam yena balena ... | punar aparam ... tathagato 
dhyānavimoksasamādhisamāpattīnām samklesavyavadanavyavasthäna- 
visuddhim yathābhūtam prajanati | ... yad ... punar aparam ... tathā- 
gatah parasattvanam parapudgalanam indriyaparaparatam yatha- 
bhūtam prajānāti | yad ... idam caturtham tathagatabalam yena 
baleneti ... | punar aparam ... tathāgato nánávimuktikam! lokam 
anekavimuktikam iti yathabhutam prajānāti | yad ... idam pamca- 
mam tathāgatabalam yena ... | punar aparam ... tathagato nānā- 
dhatukam lokam anekadhātukam iti yathabhütam prajānāti | yad ... 
idam sastham tathagatabalam yena ... | ... tathagatah sarvatra- 
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gaminim pratipadam yathābhūtam prajānāti | yad ... tathagatah ... 
idam saptamam tathagatabalam yena ... | ... tathagato 'nekavidham 
pürvanivasam anusmarati | tad-yathaikam api jatim ... dasa vim- 
satim yavad anekān api samvartavivartakalpan anusmarati | ami 
nama te bhavantah sattvāh | yatraham asam evamnāmā evamjātya 
evamgotra evamahara evamsukhaduhkhapratisamvedi evamdirgha- 
yur evamcirasthitika evamāyusparyantah so "bom tasmāt sthānāc 
cyuto 'mutropapannah tasmād api cyuta ihopapannah | iti sākāram 
sanidānam soddešam anekavidham pūrvanivāsam anusmarati | yad 
... | idam astamam tathāgatabalam yena ... | ... tathagato divyena 
caksusā visuddhenātikrāmtamānusyakeņa sattvan pasyati cyavanan 
apy upapadyamānān api suvarnan durvarnan durbalan hīnān pranitan 
sugatim api gacchato durgatim api yathakarmopagan sattvan yatha- 
bhūtam prajānāti | ami bhavantah sattvāh kayaduscaritena saman- 
vāgatā vanmanoduscaritena samanvāgatā aryanam apavādakā mithya- 
drstayo mithyādrstikarmadharmasamādānahetos | tad-dhetum tat- 
pratyayam kāyasya bhedāt param maraņād apayadurgativinipate 
narakesupapadyamte | ami punar bhavantah sattvah kayasucaritena 
samanvagatah ... aryanam anapavadakah samyagdrstayah ... tad- 
dhetum tat-pratyayam kayasya bhedät sugatau svargaloke devesi- 
papadyante | yad ... | idam navamam tathagatabalam yena ... | ... 
tathagata asravanam ksayād anāsravām cetovimuktim prajnavimuktim 
drsta eva dharme svayam abhijnaya saksatkrtvopasampadya prati- 
vedayate | ksinà me jatir ... naparam asmäd bhavam prajanamiti | yad 
... | idam dasamam tathāgatabalam yena baleneti ... | 


i VP loc. cit.: 'adhimuktikam. 


(21) AK-vy 652,15-17; AK-vy(D) 1102,21-23; cf. AK-bh(VP) V 91 
note 1. 


(a) desanadharmah — (b) source: see Chung 87, 106. — (c) parallel: 
SN 1105; IV 315. 
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dharmam vo bhiksavo desayisyami | adau kalyanam madhye kalyanam 
paryavasäne kalyanam svartham suvyafijanam kevalam paripurnam 
parisuddham paryavadātam brahmacaryam samprakasayisyamiti | 


(22) AK-vy 654,20-26; AK-vy(D) 1107,21-27; cf. AK-bh(VP) V 100 
note 2; cf. also AK-vy 5742-4; AK-vy(D) 972,26f. 


(a) sutram — (b) source: see Chung 153, 182f., 185. 


iha bhiksur idam duhkham äryasatyam iti yathabhutam prajanati | 
ayam duhkhasamudayah | ayam duhkhanirodhah | iyam duhkhani- 
rodhagamini pratipad aryasatyam iti yathabhütam prajanati | tasyai- 
vam jānata ... (see above (9) AK-vy 273,10) naparam asmād bha- 
vam prajanamiti | iyam ucyate asravaksayajnanasaksatkriyabhijna | 


(23) AK-vy 669,23-25; AK-vy(D) 1135,14-16; cf. above II. (63) AK- 
vy 318,18-20; Analayo 2015: 14. 


(a) sūtra — (b) source: see Chung 114, 120ff., 185. 


catvara āhārā bhūtānām sattvānām sthitaye sambhavaisinam canu- 
grahäya | katame catvarah | kavadikarahara audārikah | suksmah 
sparso dvitiyah | manahsamcetanā trtiyah | viinanam aharas catur- 
tha iti | 
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Conclusion 


As mentioned in the introduction, further enquiries certainly are a 
desideratum, that is, a detailed comparative study of Vasubandhu’s 
and Yasomitra’s Samyukta-āgama quotations vis-a-vis their parallels, 
including those in the Pali canon. Such a comparison would bear out 
the great value of the Samyukta-agama quotations. They would prove 
very useful for additional critical analysis of early Buddhist can- 
onical texts along with an attempt at their diachronic stratification, 
an example of which has been set by G.C. Pande (1974 [1957]) in 
his much appreciated treatment of the topic.!! In this context, mention 
should also be made of the insightful observations by Bhikkhu An- 
alayo (2015: 441-462 and 488-489) on the influence of commen- 
tarial notions on the wording of some passages in the early Buddhist 
discourses and on the later incorporation of textual material in the 
Pali Udana collection. 


In this place I would like to express my gratitude to Bhikkhuni Dhamma- 
dinnä for kindly having made Jin-il Chung s (2008) survey accessible to me 
— a comprehensive and for the present task extremely useful study. I am also 
much beholden for Bhikkhu Andlayos very welcome Samyukta-ägama 
Studies as well as other publications of Agama studies published by the 
Agama Research Group at the Dharma Drum Institute of Liberal Arts 





11 A particularly apt quotation — together with its parallels — lending itself 


to attempting diachronic stratification would be, e.g., II. (34) AK-vy 
257/AK-bh(Pa) 48 [144] regarding which the Agama and respective 
Nikaya versions all occur in different contexts. One more special quo- 
tation should be mentioned in relation to this, which in a way resembles 
the verses of Vāsitthī in the Therīgāthā and the commentary on them; 
see III. (14) AK-vy 396,3-31. 
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(Taiwan). I would like to thank again Bhikkhuni Dhammadinnä for her 
meticulous editorial assistance and Wu Wan-chen 5 E for preparing the 
Appendix. In spite of all attempts at being conscientious, in case of errors 
and omissions in this contribution on the part of the author, the readers’ 
indulgence is begged. 
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Appendix“ 


List of Samyukta-ägama Discourses and their Quotations 
in the Vyākhyā (Also Included in the Bhäsya) 


Samyukta-āgama 

































































Samyukta-āgama Reference Discourse Quotation 
Discourse in Chung (2008) in the Vyākhyā 
(cf. section II above) 

- = (32) 

9 43 (93) 

10 43 (93) 

11 44 (26) 

12 44 (26) 

28 47 (30) 

30 47 (73) 

39 61 (99) 

45 63 (80) 

46 63 (2) 

46 63-64 (4) 

46 63 (129) 

55 65 (6) 

57 65, 330 (22) 

58 66 (6) 

58 66 (118) 

61 53 (3) 

61 53 (105) 

63 54 (80) 

64 55 (51) 

73 55 (131) 





























* Compiled by Wu Wan-chen zg 
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77 57 (28) 
81 58 (97) 
84 59 (93) 
103 67 (126) 
107 68 (73) 
131 71 (105) 
136 71 (105) 
139 71 (105) 
154 71 (78) 
212 74 (108) 
213 74 (51) 
214 74 (83) 
218 74 (51) 
221 74 (51) 
223 75 (5) 
228 75 (51) 
229 75 (69) 
237 76 (30) 
238 77 (127) 
240 77 (57) 
245 77 (12) 
255 80 (13) 
262 50 (10) 
262 50 (52) 
262 50 (54) 
262 50 (55) 
265 51 (23) 
273 83 (7) 
273 84 21) 
273 84 (51) 
275 85 (24) 





276 85 (51) 
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279 86 (120) 
288 101 (122) 
293 104 (52) 
293 104 (54) 
293 104 (55) 
295 105 (9) 
296 106 (44) 
296 106 (45) 
296 106 (49) 
296 105 (50) 
296 105 (52) 
296 105 (54) 
296 105 (55) 
297 106 (52) 
297 106 (54) 
297 106 (55) 
298 108 (46) 
298 108 (48) 
298 108 (52) 
298 108 (54) 
298 108 (55) 
298 108 (56) 
299 110 (50) 
299 110 (52) 
299 110 (54) 
299 110 (55) 
300 110-111 (52) 
300 110-111 (54) 
300 110-111 (55) 
301 111 (52) 
301 111 (54) 





301 111 (55) 
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302 112 (52) 
302 112 (54) 
302 112 (55) 
304 87 (60) 
305 88 (68) 
305 88 (113) 
306 88 (31) 
306 88 (51) 
307 89 (98) 
308 89 (51) 
308 89 (92) 
309 89 (12) 
312 90 (76) 
313 90 (75) 
319 91 (86) 
322 91-92 (1) 
322 92 (67) 
332 94 (70) 
334 94 (47) 
335 95 (42) 
335 95 (46) 
335 95 (52) 
335 95 (54) 
335 95 (55) 
335 95 (84) 
336 96 (11) 
337 96 (11) 
338 96 (11) 
339 96 (11) 
340 97 (11) 
341 97 (11) 





342 97 (11) 
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343 113 (53) 
347 115 (124) 
348 116 (52) 
348 116 (54) 
348 116 (55) 
349 116 (52) 
349 116 (54) 
349 116 (55) 
350 116 (52) 
350 116 (54) 
350 116 (55) 
358 118 (52) 
358 118 (54) 
358 118 (55) 
365 118 (30) 
369 118 (52) 
369 118 (54) 
369 118 (55) 
371 5 (63) 
372 120 (132) 
374 120-121 (36) 
376 57 (82) 
379 123 (107) 
389 124 (90) 
396 125 (105) 
417 157 (91) 
420 128 (104) 
435 129 (103) 
453 131 (61) 
463 132 (123) 
467 133 (95) 





470 134 (74) 
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474 134 (94) 
474 134 (96) 
482 135 (125) 
490 139 (12) 
490 139 (34) 
490 139 (88) 
493 140 (87) 
494 140 (18) 
499 141 (117) 
537 143 (100) 
539 143 (100) 
551 145 (51) 
565 147 (115) 
568 148 (8) 
568 = (20) 
568 148 (23) 
590 236 (52) 
590 236 (54) 
590 236 (55) 
609 156 (101) 
610 156 (100) 
611 156 (88) 
622 158 (100) 
624 159 (100) 
644 161 (105) 
647 162 (100) 
648 162 (105) 
651 162 (17) 
652 163 (16) 
660 163 (27) 
684 166 (121) 





694 167 (110) 
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703 168 (85) 
705 168 (88) 
706 168 (88) 
707 169 (88) 
710 169 (58) 
713 169 (19) 
714 170 (116) 
715 170 (89) 
725 171 (88) 
741 173 (33) 
744 173 (62) 
749 174 (71) 
752 175 (12) 
752 175 (34) 
767 176 (88) 
785 178 (102) 
797 180 (106) 
803 180 (77) 
815 181 (105) 
820 182 (105) 
822 183 (105) 
844 186 (105) 
845 186 (105) 
846 186 (52) 
846 186 (54) 
846 186 (55) 
848 186 (15) 
849 186-187 (15) 
850 187 (15) 
854 188 (50) 
854 188 (52) 





854 188 (54) 
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854 188 (55) 
854 188 (105) 
870 151, 251 (37) 
885 154 (121) 
892 154 (105) 
903 155 (29) 
914 191 (79) 
917 192 (105) 
927 193 (72) 
928 193 (72) 
929 193 (72) 
936 194 (105) 
937 195 (40) 
938 195 (40) 
939 195 (40) 
947 196 (105) 
954 196 (35) 
961 197 (52) 
961 197 (54) 
961 197 (55) 
961 196 (133) 
962 197 (59) 
964 197 (105) 
965 198 (134) 
984 204 (119) 
1009 E (14) 
1021 234 (25) 
1028 207 (100) 
1038 207 (100) 
1039 207 (78) 
1044 208 (105) 





1073 210 (65) 
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1079 212 (39) 
1163 222 (38) 
1171 81 (128) 
1173 82 (109) 
1173 82 (110) 
1173 82 (111) 
1173 82 (112) 
1175 83 (114) 
1188 226 (130) 
1214 231 (81) 
1244 205 (41) 
1244 205 (64) 
1248 205 (105) 
1278 240 (66) 
1286 240 (34) 
1300 242 (43) 





List of Samyukta-ägama Discourses with Quotations 
in the Vyakhya (Not Included in the Bhdsya) 





Samyukta-āgama 




















Samyukta-ägama Discourse Quotation 
Discourse in Chung (2008) in the Vyakhya 
(cf. section III above) 
= 185 (23) 
17 46 (2) 
42 62 (18) 
45 63 (3) 
58 66 (8) 
209 74 (3) 
212 = (19) 
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294 104 3) 
295 105 (3) 
297 106 (21) 
298 107 (12) 
298 109 (13) 
304 87 (21) 
334 94 (10) 
344 114 (23) 
372 120 (11) 
374 120 (23) 
375 121 (23) 
376 121 (23) 
377 121 (23) 
378 122 (23) 
396 125 (7) 
436 129 (16) 
437 129 (17) 
501 141 (4) 
684 165 (20) 
713 169 (5) 
713 169 (6) 
814 181 (7) 
820 182-183 (22) 
822 183 (22) 
823 = (22) 
864 148 (7) 
864 148-151, 251 (9) 
869 150 (4) 
885 153 (22) 
1084 213 (15) 
1178 225 (14) 
1307 242 (1) 
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AK-bh(D) 
AK-bh(P) 


AK-bh(Pà) 
AK-bh(VP) 


AK-vy 


AN 
Chung 
Fuj 
PED 


Abbreviations 


Abhidharmakosabhasya and Vyakhya (Shastri 1970— 
1973) 

Abhidharmakosabhasya (Pradhan 1967; rev. Haldar 
1975) 

Abhidharmakosabhasya (Pasadika 1989) 
Abhidharmakosabhasya (de La Vallée Poussin 1971 
[1923-1931]) 

Sphutartha Abhidharmakosavyakhya (Wogihara 1971 
[1932-1936]) 

Anguttara-nikaya 

Chung 2008 

Fujita 1984 

The Pali Text Society 5 Pali-English Dictionary (Rhys 
Davids and Stede 1921) 

Samyukta-agama (T 99) 

Samyukta-agama (T 100) 

Samyutta-nikaya 

Sanskrithandschriften aus den Turfanfunden 
Sanskrit-Wörterbuch der buddhistischen Texte aus 
den Turfan-Funden (Bechert et al. 1973-2015) 
Taisho KIE edition 
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Abstract 


This article studies the textual relationship between the Mūlasar- 
vastivada Samyukta-āgama (T 99) and the Sūtra-vastu, the first divi- 
sion of the Vastusamgrahani of the Yogācārabhūmi. The latter was 
identified by Master Yinshun DIS (1983) as representing a mātrkā or 
textual *matrix' ofthe former. Compared to a relatively equal quantity 
of text measured between the first three chapters of the Samyukta- 
agama (5 fascicles) and the mātrkā of the Samyukta-agama as per the 
Sūtra-vastu of the Vastusamgrahani (4 fascicles), the ratio between 
the last chapter of the Samyukta-agama (7 fascicles) and the corre- 
sponding Samyukta-agama's mātrkā in the Sūtra-vastu of the Vastu- 
samgrahani (2 fascicles) appears disproportionate. An analysis of the 
distribution of 25 occurrences (43,083 words in total) of the phrase 
AUSSER bt. “as in the Srāvakabhūmi”, in the mātrkā shows that the 
quantity of text for these occurrences in each fascicle increases 
chapter by chapter (1 occurrence out of 4 fascicles = 0.25, 2 out of 4 
— 0.5, 7 out of 4 = 1.75, and 15 out of 2 = 7.5), with a particularly high 
number in the last chapter (an average of 7.5 occurrences per fascicle). 
Yinshun (1983) located in the Srāvakabhūmi itself 22 out of the 25 
cross-references. This paper locates the remaining 3 occurrences and 
corrects one occurrence that was misidentified by Yinshun (1983). In 
some cases, a process of extension through association appears to be 
one of the modes of the formation of the mātrkā of the Samyukta- 
agama. A total of 70 occurrences in the whole of the Yogācārabhūmi 
of the phrase AUSGSR H may be pointers to the role played by the 
Srävakabhümi in the formation of the Yogācārabhūmi. Alternatively, 
these occurrences may be explained as references supplied for the 
sake of providing an authoritative explanation of the presentation in 
the Yogācārabhūmi by tracing it back to the Srāvakabhūmi. 
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I. The Samyukta-agama's matrka 
Transmitted in the Sutra-vastu of the 
Yogācārabhūmi's Vastusamgrahani 





The Vastusamgrahani (Chinese She shi fen #57, Tibetan gzhi 
bsdu ba) or ‘Compendium of Topics’ is the last division of the Yoga- 
cārabhūmi (T 1579 in 100 fascicles, 78; below: YBh), ranging from 
fascicles 85 to 100 in the Taisho iE edition, comprising 16 fas- 
cicles in total. It consists of two parts: (1) the Sūtra-vastu (Qi jing 
shi 22825, fascicles 85—98, 14 fascicles in total) and (2) the Vinaya- 
vastu (Tiao fushi TAKE, fascicles 99-100, 2 fascicles in total). 

The correspondence between the Mulasarvastivada Samyukta-agama 
collection extant in Chinese translation (Za ahan jing Sëll zs T 
99, in 50 fascicles) and the first part (Sūtra-vastu) of the Vastu- 
samgrahani of the Yogacarabhumi has already been studied by Lū 
Cheng iš (1924), Master Yinshun DIE (1971 and 1983) and Mukai 
Akira It 3% (1985). Yinshun (1983) argued that the Sutra-vastu of 
the Vastusamgrahani constitutes the matrka (EIERN or AR) of 
the Samyukta-Ggama and tried to reconstruct the order of the dis- 
courses in the Samyukta-dgama on its basis.! 

























































































! T1579at T XXX 773a6-11 (YBh fasc. 85): EEE > Hl Pir ORE 
REN ^ BARRIERE. der, Pru. MERE 
RS. EHIARFEĀN BA T ^ AUS KU Wan, Kākblātkā FA T * 
BAL AAI SEER » Sir MATES. For a comprehensive list of mod. 
ern scholars discussing the connection between the Abhidharma and the 
matrkas see Analayo 2014: 22, note 26. Westerhoff 2018: 37-38 states: 
“The term mātrkā (etymologically related both to the term ‘matrix’ and 
the term ‘mother’) denotes lists of terms and topics found in the 
sütras ... Their function as mnemonic devices (also as maps of meditative 
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The Chinese translation of the Samyukta-agama is attributed to 
Baoyun #=&, based on a manuscript read out by Gunabhadra (RE; 
PXBEHE), and it is dated to the fifth century, between AD 435 and 436 
(Glass 2008; see also Yinshun 1983: 1a6-7). Two of its 50 fascicles 
(nos. 23 and 25) were lost in transmission and replaced by some 
parts of the Asoka-avadana; of the surviving 48 fascicles, 13 were 
accidentally misplaced within the rest of the collection, with the re- 
sult that the Taisho edition of the Samyukta-agama is in partial dis- 
array. For this reason, the restored fascicle numbering as per Yinshun's 
(1971 and 1983) work shows an irregular numerical sequence (for 
example, fascicle 1, 10, 3, 2, 5), as seen in Table 1 below. 

According to the work of Yinshun (1983: 12a5-14), the Sūtra- 
vastu of the Vastusamgrahani records the content of the Samyukta- 
agama's mātrkā as comprising four parts, which correspond to the 
four ‘recitations’ (Zl 





















































3), 1.e., chapters, of the collection, further sub- 
divided into sixteen ‘connections’ or samyuktas (THEE), as shown in 
Table 1 below. 


























states, and a characteristic feature of an oral culture) was obvious. The for- 
mation of such lists helped to keep distinct parts of a discourse in memory 
asa single unity. In their further elaboration, these lists became extremely 
complex and comprehensive, and they are frequently regarded as the 
nucleus of the Abhidharma, which is in fact sometimes referred to as the 
matrkapitaka, the basket of matrices.” 
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A calculation of the number of fascicles in each chapter of the 
Samyukta-agama and the Samyukta-agama's mātrkā as per the Sūtra- 
vastu of the Vastusamgrahani (below also: Samyukta-agama’s matrka 
or mātrkā) is shown in Table 2 below. 


Table 2. Quantitative Comparison of Fascicles 
between the Samyukta-ägama and the Matrka 


Samyukta-ägama Samyukta-āgama | Matrka (Vastusamgrahani) 





Chapters Fascicles Fascicles 
Chapter 1 1, 10, 3, 2,5 85-88 
(‘Aggregates’) (= 5 in total) (= 4 in total) 
Chapter 2 8, 9, 43, 11, 13 89-92 
(‘Sense Bases’) (= 5 in total) (= 4 in total) 
Chapter 3 12, 14, 15, 16, 17 93-96 
(‘Origination’) (= 5 in total) (= 4 in total) 
Chapter 4 24, [25 lost], 26, 27, 28, | 97-98 
(‘Qualities Conducive | 29, 30 (= 2 fasc. in total) 
to Awakening’) (=7 in total) 

Total 22 14 


The respective number of fascicles in the first three chapters of the 
Samyukta-Ggama and the matrka is almost equal: 5 fascicles (Samyukta- 
agama) and 4 fascicles (matrka); but the respective number of fascicles 
found in the fourth and final chapter (‘Qualities Conducive to Awaken- 
ing’) is 7 fascicles (Samyukta-agama) and 2 fascicles (matrka), which 
clearly is disproportionate. 

Yinshun (1983: 63-64) offered two main hypotheses to explain 
this situation: 
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1. some content of the Samyukta-agama’s mātrkā about the qual- 
ities conducive to awakening was contained in the previous three 
chapters of the Sūtra-vastu of the Vastusamgrahani; or else 

2. the content of the Samyukta-agama's mātrkā transmitted in the 
last chapter is abbreviated by referring to the Srāvakabhūmi (Sheng- 
wendi {|}; nyan thos kyi sa; the thirteenth stage in the Yogacara- 
bhūmi, fasc. 21-34), using the phrase HUSS HIE OT ECHT, “should 
be understood as in the Srāvakabhūmi” (corresponding to Tibetan ‘di 
lta ste nyan thos kyi sa las 'byung ba bzhin no). To give an example 
of the type of cross-referencing in question:! 



































db: 3r va SI (dran pa nye bar gzhag pa) Bän: 
iB E (lam gyi yan lag) Z5 3&4& =. + tfē (sum cu rtsa 
bdun) &3& 4 ik (byang chub kyi phyogs dang mthun 
pai chos) » &% (mdo) SE (rgyas pa) > da šķ B] Ab 
(nyan thos kyi sa) R 4n #48. 

Here, the undertaking of the four establishments of mind- 
fulness ... the factors of the [noble] path and the outline 
and the detail of thirty-seven qualities conducive to awak- 
ening should be understood as in the Srāvakabhūmi. 


In order to investigate the kind of disproportionate presentation men- 
tioned above, I used the phrase Z[E& EHE, “as in the Srāvakabhūmi”, 








! T1579 at T XXX 859a26-28 (YBh fasc. 97). For the Tibetan see B 3269, 
sems tsam, zi 1514,21-1515,3, apparatus vol. 146 p. 1592; D 4039, sems 
tsam, zi 315b6; P 5540, sems tsam, 'i 360b4-5: de la rnam par gzhag pa 
ni dran pa nye bar gzhag pa la sogs pa nas lam gyi yan lag la thug pa 'i 
byang chub kyi phyogs dang mthun pa 'i chos sum cu rtsa bdun gyi mdo 
dang rgyas pa yin par rig par bya ste. ‘di lta ste nyan thos kyi sa 
las 'byung ba bzhin no. 
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as a keyword to search the Sūtra-vastu of the Vastusamgrahani (which 
contains the Samyukta-agama's mātrkā) with the help of the 
concordances search function of CBETA, and I then analyzed the 
25 occurrences in the four parts of the Sūtra-vastu of the Vastus- 
amgrahani. The distribution of these occurrences is shown in Table 
3 below. 


Table 3. Distribution of the 25 Occurrences of 
the Phrase An # fi] x, in the Sutra-vastu (mātrkā) 


25 Occurrences and 
Ratio per Fascicle of 
the Phrase Ju SE Rr] 35, 


] Occurrence 
in 4 Fascicles 
or 1/4 — 0.25 


Mätrkä 
(Part, Fascicle Number, Fascicle Count) 


First Part of the Matrka of the Aggregates 
(474248 4 —) 

Fasc. 85—88 (= 4 in total) 

Second Part of the Mātrkā of the Six Sense Bases 
(tet 4 —) 

Fasc. 89—92 (= 4 in total) 

Third Part of the Mātrkā of Dependent Origination, 
the Nutriments, the Truths, the Elements 

(RAL > R EHE) 

Fasc. 93—96 (= 4 in total) 

Fourth Part of the Mātrkā of the Qualities Conduc- 
ive to Awakening 


2/4 = 0.50 


7/4 = 1.75 





Si à X 15/2 = 7.50 
(kit D T HE d FV) 
Fasc. 97-98 (= 2 in total) 
Total Count 10.00 





? http://cbetaconcordance.dila.edu.tw. 
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The number of occurrences per fascicle of the phrase 4Hilējit is 
found to increase (0.25 > 0.5 > 1.75 > 7.5) chapter by chapter, with 
a particularly high occurrence rate (7.5) in the last chapter (the 
matrka of the qualities conducive to awakening). This might be 
preliminary evidence for the above-mentioned hypothesis that the 
seventy occurrences in the Yogācārabhūmi of the phrase AUS jit 
are provided for the sake of supplying the authoritative explanation 
of the Srāvakabhūmi to the presentation in the Yogācārabhūmi. If 
this is the case, it is easier to understand why there is a dispropor- 
tionate ratio of fascicles for the last chapter between the Samyukta- 
agama (7 fascicles) and the mātrkā in the Sūtra-vastu of the Vastu- 
samgrahani (2 fascicles) compared to the more equal ratios in the 
first three chapters (5 fascicles to 4 fascicles respectively). 








II. Overview of Cross-references to 
the Sravakabhümi in the 
Samyukta-agama's matrka 


Yinshun (1983) originally identified 22 occurrences of references to 
the Srāvakabhūmi in the Samyukta-ägama’s mātrkā transmitted in 
the Sütra-vastu of the Vastusamgrahani. My research has found an 
additional 3 occurrences. These additional occurrences are marked by 
a hash symbol (7) after the relevant entry numbers ([1], [2], [6]) in the 
following list of references to the Srāvakabhūmi in the Samyukta- 
agama's mātrkā transmitted in the Vastusamgrahani of the Yogacara- 
bhumi. 

I was able to correct one occurrence wrongly identified by Yinshun 
(1983), indicated by the at symbol (@) after the number [16]. In addition, 
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I was able to supply more precise or comprehensive information for 
a few other occurrences, indicated by the % symbol after the numbers 
[8], [9], [13], etc. Entry nos. [1], [2] and [6] preceded by the hash 
symbol (#) (= new finding), and number [16] preceded by the ‘at’ 
symbol (@) (= correction), will be discussed in the next section of 
my paper as particularly noteworthy cases. 

The total 25 cross-references to the Srāvakabhūmi in the Samyukta- 
āgama's mātrkā are listed below here in accordance with Yinshun’s 
(1983) order of the recitation or chapters (fj) and samyukta (HAIE, 
literally ‘connection’ or unit). I then give the number of the Samyukta- 
agama discourse according to the Taishö edition (= SA), followed 
by the corresponding number according to Yinshun (1983) (= SA- 
Y), and the relevant reference to the Pali parallel(s) in the Samyutta- 
nikaya (= SN). 

I found that four samyuktas do not refer to the Srāvakabhūmi. These 
are the (6) Vedanā-samyukta in chapter 3, the (10) Indriya-samyukta, 
(11) Bala-samyukta and (16) Avetyaprasada-samyukta in chapter 4. 
They are marked with the symbol *X^? 









































Chapter 1 (Aggregates) / (1) Skandha-samyukta 
SA 103 (- SA-Y 171); cf. SN 22.89 


Here the mātrkā refers to the Srāvakabhūmi once: 

[1] 4 YBh fasc. 88. ‘Greetings’:* The distinguishing of the syno- 
nyms, as in the Sravakabhümi, is explained in relation to the teach- 
ing on moderation in food? 





3 The numbers (1), (2), etc., for the Skandha-samyukta, (2) Ayatana-samyukta 
etc., given within round parentheses, refer to the samyukta number. 
‘Greetings’ and the other titles given below within quotes refers to the 
keyword included in the summary verse (uddana) of the matrka. 

The related texts are discussed in detail in section III below (case 1). Here 
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"AK 40% SIS X] 5 zl (rnam grangs rnams kyi 
dbye ba) > ku šķ B] 3» {410c5-12 + 410a18-23 = 104+37= 
141 words) > AHRRIEFER. 


Chapter 2 (Sense Bases) / (2) Ayatana-samyukta 
SA 200 (= SA-235); cf. SN 35.121 


Here the mātrkā refers to the Srāvakabhūmi once: 

[2] # YBh fasc. 89. ‘Liberation’: The constituent part of calming 
the mind is just as “someone is dwelling with ethical discipline ... 
thus is to be said at great length as in the Srāvakabhūmi. Thus, as 
long as [someone is] dwelling with ethical discipline then he will 
attain non-regret, as long as there is non-regret there is a great joy, 
in detail up to as long as there is pleasure it brings the establishment 
of even-mindedness:* 


"em, 2 ah kw > Bo Ar BE BR eso 
tu AE H]xh(405c13-22= 166 words}, WEP BARES? 
WRB BS BM Aë, BERN ERSTE. 


Chapter 2 (Sense Bases) / (2) Ayatana-samyukta 
SA 1165 (= SA-Y 383); cf. SN 35.127 


Here mātrkā refers to the Srāvakabhūmi once: 

[3] YBh fasc. 91. ‘The Sign of Higher Joy’: The restraint of the 
senses should be understood in short and at length as in the Sravaka- 
bhümi: 





and below the reference given within curly brackets, for example 
{410c5-12+410a18-23}, indicates the location(s) suggested by my paper. 
The word count is calculated without punctuation marks. 

6 The related texts are discussed in detail in section III below (case 2). 
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zm Kā — ARP] ER 
(406b20-408a14 = 2246 words) 


Chapter 3 (Origination) / (3) Nidana-samyukta 
SA 369 (= SA-Y 527); cf. SN 12.4 


Here the mātrkā refers to the Srāvakabhūmi 2 times: 


[4] YBh fasc. 94. *The Buddha [Declares the Sequence of Condi- 


tions] by way of Origination and Cessation’:? How is it to be estab- 
lished purely and gradually? When a monk is dwelling with ethical 
discipline, restrained in the vows of individual liberation (*prati- 
moksa-samvara) ... thus is to be said at great length as in the 
Srāvakabhūmi: 


Aa |: DAI Aho IF RICH (vang dag 
par 'grub pa) ? RA 35 $39 » EAE BP IR FRA BM 
424% (so sor thar pa 'i sdom pas bsdams pa) > ER JE Au 





1 


8 














| 














T 1579 at T XXX 815a5-7 (YBh fasc. 91): SIRERE : HENDER > fir 
RER > PKR") ^ Zi. XMEBH (mngon par dga ba yi rtags) Rik. For 
the Tibetan see B 3269, sems tsam, zi 1286,7-10, apparatus vol. 146 p. 
1592; D 4039, sems tsam, zi 219b6—7; P 5540, sems tsam, 'i 253b6-7. 

T 1579 at T XXX 816c12-13. For the Tibetan see B 3269, sems tsam, zi 
1294,20-21, apparatus vol. 146 p. 1592; D 4039, sems tsam, zi 223b2-3; 
P 5540, sems tsam, 'i 258a3-4: de la dbang po 'i sgo bsdams pa’i mdor 
bsdus pa dang rgyas pa ni ‘di Ita ste. nyan thos kyi sa las 'byung ba 
bzhin du rig par bya o. 

Bodhi 2005: 313 explains: *A Buddha discovers this chain of con- 
ditions; after his enlightenment, his mission is to explain it to the world. 
[SN 22.82 and MN 109 declare] the sequence of conditions to be a fixed 
principle, a stable law, the nature of things. The series is expounded in 
two ways: by way of origination (called anuloma or forward order), and 
by way of cessation (called patiloma or reverse order)." 














Cross-references to the Srävakabhümi in the Samyukta-ägama’s * 667 
Mātrkā Transmitted in the Vastusamgrahani of the Yogācārabhūmi 


Au šķ B] 45.1? (402a24-403a22 = 1402 words) 


[5] YBh fasc. 94. ‘The Buddha [Declares the Sequence of Condi- 
tions] by way of Origination and Cessation’: ... Such a path of 
training should be understood at length as in the Srāvakabhūmi: 


ANA | X3 lāsā (lam gyirjes su 'gro ba) va fēfī it 
(lam bzhi, catasrah pratipadah) uw «€ T 4o ° NS Aw? 
— FB —o PRB? 2 MU U AH uki o 
Ju FEAT Io FRE HF Ao do SE m] he.l! (426c2-13 = 180 words) 


Chapter 3 (Origination) / Introduction to (4) Satya- 
samyukta 


Here the mātrkā refers to the Srāvakabhūmi once: 

[6] # YBh fasc. 95. ‘In the Right Way’: Well protecting the body 
is to dwell keeping away from vicious elephants, and in detail as in 
the Srāvakabhūmi. As long as there is keeping away, there is the 


10 T 1579 at T XXX 838228-bi. For the Tibetan see B 3269, sems tsam, zi 
1405,4-8, apparatus vol. 146 p. 1592; D 4039, sems tsam, zi 270a4-5; P 
5540, sems tsam, 'i 310a4-5: rnam par dag pa ‘di rnams ji ltar rim gyis 
yang dag par 'grub par 'gyur zhe na? ‘dina dge slong tshul khrims dang 
Idan par gnas shing so sor thar pa 'i sdom pas bsdams pa zhes bya ba nas 
rgyas par ‘di lta ste nyan thos kyi sa las 'byung ba bzhin du rig par bya o. 

11 T 1579 at T XXX 838b12-15. For the Tibetan see B 3269, sems tsam, zi 
1406,4-8, apparatus vol. 146 p. 1592; D 4039, sems tsam, zi 270b3-4; P 
5540, sems tsam, 'i 310b3-4: lam gyi rjes su "gro ba 'i lam bzhi ste. mngon 
par shes pa bul ba dang mngon par shes pa myur ba dka' ba dang dang 
mngon par shes pa bul ba dang mngon par shes pa myur ba sla ba yang 
dag pa ji lta ba bzhin du rab tu shes rab tu shes so. lam rnams kyi rnam 
par dbye ba ni di Ita ste nyan thos kyi sa las ’byung ba bzhin du rig par 
bya o. 
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extinction of the defilements without impediment: 


"+8 SERIE BER E EHER HEBER? 
Ju SE B] he » {462b11-19 = 122 words? dëi, ME 
SES Ski 


Chapter 3 (Origination) / (4) Satya-samyukta 
SA 379 (= SA-Y 542); cf. SN 56.11 


Here the mātrkā refers to the Srāvakabhūmi once: 
[7] YBh fasc. 95. ‘The Attaining [of the Object (dlambana)]’ 


The establishment ofthe fourfold truth should be understood in short 


as previously, or at length as in the Srāvakabhūmi: 


HABE ER PPAR (dmigs pa)” dt : 33 
vg F 2% (phags pa 'i bden pa bzhi)» bevs % šķ 3c 3r $8 48 > 
An Àj f Ro o ER > ER Ant H h.l (43409-435621 = 
1165 words) 





12 The related texts are discussed in detail in section III below (case 3). 


5 This is a reference to the meditative object of the supramundane path to 


the purification of defilements, see T 1579 at T XXX 434c9-435b21: H 


LI 


























[1 


Inge AE, and the Sravakabhümi in Srävakabhümi Study Group 


2007: II 458,5—468,1: lokottarena và punar märgena klesavisodhanam 


ālambanam caturvidham. 


1^ T 1579 at T XXX 843b7-8. For the Tibetan see B 3269, sems tsam, zi 
1431,11-14, apparatus vol. 146 p. 1592; D 4039, sems tsam, zi 281a4-5; 
P 5540, sems tsam, 'i 322a3-4: de la dmigs pa ni 'phags pa’i bden pa 
bzhi yin te 'phags pa 'i bden pa bzhi po rnams ni snga ma bzhin du d 


lta ste nyan thos kyi sa las mdo dang rgyas par rnam par rnam pa 
gzhag pa bzhin du rig par bya o 


r 


Cross-references to the Sravakabhumi in the Samyukta-ägama’s : 669 
Mātrkā Transmitted in the Vastusamgrahani of the Yogācārabhūmi 


Chapter 3 (Origination) / (5) Dhatu-samyukta 
SA 450 (= SA-Y 699-709); cf. SN 14.17-22 


Here the mātrkā refers to the Srāvakabhūmi 2 times: 

[8] % YBh fasc. 96. ‘Three Requests’:!° The difference in the mean- 
ing of the words ‘easy to nourish’ and so on has been said as in the 
Srävakabhümi: 


[EGK REAR Aww tek 44 Be 
RAR. JE Raikf HR Y 
Br BR) AMSG] to MLR 38. (4210-4228; 
esp. BS (suposa) and % it; (subhara) at 422a5-9 = 73 words 
and ^P 4k. (alpeccha) and EX (samtusta) at 421c26-422a4 = 
120 words) 





[9] % YBh fascicle 96. ‘View’: The contemplation of impermanence 
has been said as in the Srāvakabhūmi: 


(Rc SUPA Šo Mt OERE AE” 
Fo EU o NER REN MEMKARRE 














5 T 1579 at T XXX 846c16-17 (YBh fasc. 96): HAJEE : HAE. AA > 
(iš, ER (chol ba gsum). For the Tibetan see B 3269, sems tsam, 
zi 1448,18-19, apparatus vol. 146 p. 1592; D 4039, sems tsam, zi 288a7- 
bl; P 5540, sems tsam, 'i 330a3: sdom ni bsdus pa yi ni don rnams dang 
rang gi rigs kyi dbye ba dang ‘dra ba’i rjes su ‘jug pa dang chol ba 
gsum ni tha ma yin. 

16 T 1579 at T XXX 421b25-cs (YBh fasc. 25): HZ (sra- 
maņālamkāra)? ... SAVE LEE. WAH, Draper. tēlā 

3E. TRO, Da ‘alpectha), Be (samtusta). FE (suposa) FH 

tin (subhara). BERMASDI. Auk. A. RERE EA H 

ACURA, HE, SR. BERS; Sravakabhümi in Srävakabhümi 

Study Group 1998: I 268,2-6. 
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HRIBE 6148 3E ^ MĒRA EARAF ^ ERES 
TRAF; HERE ^ SLE ACE HAT s AE] 
he (471a-474a; esp. 470c28—474a13 = 4538 words) U 
Am." 


Chapter 3 (Origination) / (5) Dhatu-samyukta 
SA 465 (= SA-Y 728); cf. SN 22.91 


Here the mātrkā refers to the Srāvakabhūmi once: 


[10] YBh fascicle 96. ‘Foolish Ones’: 


[Meditative objects for] 


proficiency regarding the sense bases, dependent origination, abode 
and no abode has been explained as in the Srāvakabhūmi. 


TR X ;: (byis pa, *bala)® AK » 4t B X SE dg AE 
Am AGB: PORTCRUECRR 0 0n 


SIS, SIWRIHEST ER ER: 


BAU BAR BRT iE CEMA 
Bote... SER o RR RAIRA SI’ O An 





17 T1579 at T XXX 848c26-849a2 (YBh fasc. 96). 


5 T1579at T XXX 847b6-8(YBh fasc. 96): IFF : ... Bir, kt. 




















For the Tibetan see B 3269, sems tsam, zi 1451,12-14, apparatus vol. 146 


p. 1592; D 4039, sems tsam, zi 289b2-3; P 5540, sems tsam, 


sdom ni ... nang du yang dag ‘jog pa dang byis pa rnams ni tha ma yin. 





i 331a7: 


On the five meditative objects for (attaining) mastery (SIP) see T 
1579 at T XXX 428a17-a23 (YBh fasc. 26): HHERRS !... FRA 





















































WEIRICH. SEH, wi. EER, EINE, DRJBDRIÉTQZO 























{E 











EHD. For the Sanskrit see the Šrāvakabhūmi, ed. Srävakabhümi Study 


Group 2007: II 362,6-11: saced sa revata bhiksuhsamskaranam svala- 
ksane sammüdha (... atmasattvajivajantuposa-pudgalavastusammüdhah ...) 
skandhakausalye cittam upanibadhnäti | hetusammüdho dhatukausalye, 
pratyayasammüdha àyatanakausalye | (... anityaduhkhanatmasamma- 
dhah pratityadamutpadasthanasthanakausalye ...). 


Cross-references to the Srävakabhümi in the Samyukta-ägama’s * 671 
Mātrkā Transmitted in the Vastusamgrahani of the Yogācārabhūmi 


B] dh €, 9$ 48.2 (434a11-b14 = 519 words) 


X Chapter 3 (Origination) / (6) Vedana-samyukta 


Here the mātrkā does not refer to the Sravakabhümi. 


Chapter 4 (Introduction to Qualities Conducive to 
Awakening) / (7)-(16) Samyuktas?! 


Here the mātrkā refers to the Srāvakabhūmi 4 times: 
[11] YBh fascicle 97. ‘Ascetics’: The four kinds of ascetics have 
been explained in short or at length as in the Srāvakabhūmi: 


WR: an P]? 38 SR PP] > a. 
-# Bar] 2. 3i dë 21 
Poux ud F3 ° A vg ba F3 > AXE d 


7 Be LEH fa.” (446c8—447a3 = 392 Sun 


[12] YBh fascicle 97. ‘Joy and Pleasure’: To meditate on the signs 





2 T 1579 at T XXX 850a1-b28. For the Tibetan see B 3269, sems tsam, zi 

1468,21—1469,2, apparatus vol. 146 p. 1592; D 4039, sems tsam, zi 296b6-7; 

P5540, sems tsam, 'i 339b3-4: ... skye mched dang rten cing brel par 'byung 

ba dang gnas dang gnas ma yin pa la mkhas pa ni 'di lta ste. nyan thos 

kyi sa las 'byung ba bzhin no. 

That is, the counterpart to the Pali Maha-vagga. 

2 T1579 at T XXX 853c22-25. For the Tibetan see B 3269, sems tsam, zi 
1485,20-1486,2, apparatus vol. 146 p. 1592; D 4039, sems tsam, zi 303b6- 
7; P 5540, sems tsam, 'i 347b3-4: 'di pa’i dge sbyong zhes bya ba la dge 
sbyong gang zhe na? dge sbyong bzhi ste. lam gyis rgyal ba dang lam 
ston pa dang lam gyi phyir 'tsho ba dang lam sun ’byin pa ste. mdo 
dang rgyas par ni 'di Ita ste nyan thos kyi sa las 'byung ba bzhin no. 
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of serenity, seizing and equanimity from time to time has been ex- 
plained as in the Srāvakabhūmi and the Samāhitābhūmi: 


ER RR REMA SRA KARL d tA 
Ro ERELITEER FAC? > MAKES 
PER ME o — + BARRE RI BPR o = > Bp 
SHE ET E> E deja EER o 
tv AE BE H (456a9—b14 = 559 words; hai", prayogatä 
kalenakalam) R = m £ ye? E 344a13-24) 
RAN... BEER? FEA o BLA PEK 
Ho Ge RABE hea Siem (bde dang 
yid bdo) > RO EHER RR ERKE" 


[13] % YBh fascicle 97. ‘Joy and Pleasure’: The meaning of eating 
and drinking should also be understood as in the Srāvakabhūmi: 


CEM RR ER > de AE HH Ko Z FI. (more com- 
a = {397b1-7=112 words},?° 408a14-411b22 = 
4804 words) 





2 
2 
2 


LA 


The sixth ground (bhumi) of the Yogācārabhūmi. 
T 1579 at T XXX 855b18—856a7. 
T 1579 at T XXX 855b26-27. For the Tibetan, see B 3269, sems tsam, zi 
1495,12-14, apparatus vol. 146 p. 1592; D 4039, sems tsam, zi 307b5-6; 
P 5540, sems tsam, 'i 351b8-352a1. 
26 T 1579 at T XXX 397b1-7 (YBh fasc. 21): zu ERE ? HP 
RG; DIEBE, BUA. S FERE. TĒLĀ, TRES. TN 
ER. BIKE. ARMA. REA RESCH RRINE BEST 
RTS * Rear Se EE PS TSE ME, MEZ 
RAS For the Sanskrit see the Srāvakabhūmi, ed. Srävakabhümi Study 
Group 1998: I 18,8-13: bhojane matrajnata katamā | sa tathā samvrten- 
driyah pratisamkhyā-yāhāram āharati, na darpārtham na madārtham 
na maņdanārtham na vibhūsaņārtham, yavad evasya kayasya sthitaye- 
yapanayai jighatsopa-rataye brahmacaryanugrahaya Ati | pauranam 
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Cross-references to the Srävakabhümi in the Samyukta-ägama’s * 673 
Mātrkā Transmitted in the Vastusamgrahani of the Yogācārabhūmi 


[14] YBh fascicle 97. ‘Establishment’: The thirty-seven qualities 
conducive to awakening should be understood in short or at length 
as in the Sravakabhümi: 


"nb: S6 3E vy 4 (dran pa nye bar gzhag pa) 
Ain? šā X (lamgyiyanlag) ŽRE + +48 (sum cu 
rtsa bdun) % # 4 ik (byang chub kyi phyogs dang 
mthun pa’i chos) > Zik (mdo) žē FR (rgyas pa) > 40 # 
Hu: (439c18—445b28 = 7989 words) E40 48.77 


Chapter 4 (Qualities Conducive to Awakening) / 
(7) Smrtyupasthana-samyukta 

SA 610-611 (= SA-Y 765(6)-768(9)); cf. SN 47.2 
and SN 47.5 


Here the mātrkā refers to the Srāvakabhūmi once: 

[15] YBh fascicle 97. ‘Cultivation’: To cultivate the establish- 
ments of mindfulness should be understood in short or at length as 
in the Srāvakabhūmi: 


"E (bsgom) |: GSE’ EU SB An MR 
&u H jā. (440a13—442a17 = 2886 words) 





ca vedanām prahāsyāmi, navām ca notpādayisyāmi | yatra ca me bha- 
visyati balam ca sukham cānavadyatā ca sparsavihäratä ca ... | ivam 
ucyate bhojane matrajnata. 

2 T 1579 at T XXX 859a26-28. For the Tibetan, see B 3269, sems tsam, zi 
1514,21-1515,3, apparatus vol. 146 p. 1592; D 4039, sems tsam, zi 315b6; 
P 5540, sems tsam, 'i 360b4-5. 
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Chapter 4 (Qualities Conducive to Awakening) / 
(7) Smrtyupasthana-samyukta 
SA 623 (= SA-Y 785(26)); cf. SN 47.20 


Here the mātrkā refers to Srāvakabhūmi once: 

[16] @ YBh fascicle 98. ‘Diligence’ (Yinshun (1983: 265a3-4): 
*Bound by’): To diligently cultivate the establishments of mindfulness 
should be understood as in the Srāvakabhūmi: 


THa (brtun) i: (@ 4%)" ER, (enas) KW EA € 
(gus pa, *satkrtya) 1%  (bsgom pa, bhāvayanti) > An SÉ 
Bi] Ar RE Au H 18 75 


This occurrence is not found in YBh fasc. 28, 440a13—442a17, as in 
Yinshun 1983: 2653-4; but in (Y Bh fasc. 32, 460c21—461a29 = 590 
words}; see in more detail the discussion in section III below (case 4). 


Chapter 4 (Qualities Conducive to Awakening) / Intro- 
duction to (8) Samyakprahäna-samyukta 
[lost; cf. SN 49, Sammappadhana-samyutta] 


Here the mātrkā refers to the Srāvakabhūmi once: 
[17] YBh fascicle 98. The four abandonings have been explained 
at length as in the Sravakabhümi: 


Fig, #03 ir vg fé iE. Ep ^ bo HE RHE (442a26—443b17 = 1738 
words) GÈ #31.” 





28 The keyword 5&j& refers to SA 625, in the sense of not being tied up and 
overcome by Mara (‘escape from Mara’, Size. in SA 625 at T II 
175a22+23). I discuss the related texts in section III below (case 4). 

9 T 1579 at T XXX 862a8-9. For the Tibetan see B 3269, sems tsam, zi 





Cross-references to the Srävakabhümi in the Samyukta-ägama’s * 675 
Mātrkā Transmitted in the Vastusamgrahani of the Yogācārabhūmi 


Chapter 4 (Qualities Conducive to Awakening) / 
(9) Rddhipada-samyukta 
[lost; cf. SN 51, Iddhipada-samyutta] 


Here the mātrkā refers to the Srāvakabhūmi 3 times: 
[18] YBh fascicle 98. Introduction to the four bases of spiritual 
power, which were explained at length as in the Srāvakabhūmi: 


JĀ ko 3 ir va $$ APR > do AE BADE UR 294. (443b17- 
444bs = 1259 words) 


[19] YBh fascicle 98. ‘Cultivation’: The meditative object of the 
insight part is to differentiate between the perceptions “as before, so 
after”. It should be understood as in the Srāvakabhūmi: 


44 RACHEL BA (phyi ma dang 
snga mar 'du shes) : 6528 47 3] > An &E BAHL (439b27-c18 
= 346 words) /& £u E. 49.7! 





1528,17-18, apparatus vol. 146 p. 1592; D 4039, sems tsam, zi 321b2; P 
5540, sems tsam, 'i 366b7: yang dag pa’i spong ba bzhi rnam par gzhag 
pa ni ‘di lta ste. nyan thos kyi sa las 'byung ba bzhin no. 
50 T1579 at T XXX 862a13-14. For the Tibetan see B 3269, sems tsam, zi 
1529,2-3, apparatus vol. 146 p. 1592; D 4039, sems tsam, zi 321b3-4; P 
5540, sems tsam, 'i 367a1-2: rdzu 'phrul gyi rkang pa bzhi rnam par 
gzhag pa ni rgyas par di Ita ste nyan thos kyi sa las 'byung ba bzhin du 
rig par bya o 
T 1579 at T XXX 862b15-16. For the Tibetan see B 3269, sems tsam, zi 
1530,20-1531,1, apparatus vol. 146 p. 1592; D 4039, sems tsam, zi 322a7-b1; 
P 5540, sems tsam, 'i 367b6-7: de la lhag mthong gi phyogs dang mthun 
pa la dmigs pa ni phyi ma dang snga mar 'du shes te. de yang snga ma 
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[20] YBh fascicle 98. ‘Synonym’: The difference between the rest 
and the application of abandoning should be understood as in the 
Srävakabhümi: 


TAM PBR SY ŠO DER EE Ce 

(444a21-29 = 132 words) 
X Chapter 4 (Qualities Conducive to Awakening) / 
(10) Indriya-samyukta 
Here the mātrkā does not refer to the Srāvakabhūmi. 
X Chapter 4 (Qualities Conducive to Awakening) / 
(11) Bala-samyukta 
Here, too, the mātrkā does not refer to the Srāvakabhūmi. 
Chapter 4 (Qualities Conducive to Awakening) / 
Introduction to (12) Bodhyanga-samyukta 


Here the mātrkā refers to the Srāvakabhūmi once: 

[21] YBh fascicle 98. ‘Establishment’: To establish the factors 
of awakening by distinguishing between serenity, insight and both 
ways should be understood as in the Sravakabhümi: 


"nr BASE LER AXE ^ (8 (gnyis ka'i phyogs 





bzhin du ‘di Ita ste. nyan thos kyi sa las "byung ba bzhin du rig par bya o. 
32 T1579 at T XXX 862c20-22. For the Tibetan see B 3269, sems tsam, zi 
1532,15-17, apparatus vol. 146 p. 1592; D 4039, sems tsam, zi 323a4; P 
5540, sems tsam, 'i 368b3-4: lhag ma dang spong ba i du shes rnams kyi 
rnam par dbye ba ni ‘di Ita ste. nyan thos kyi sa las 'byung ba bzhin no. 


Cross-references to the Sravakabhumi in the Samyukta-ägama’s * 677 
Mātrkā Transmitted in the Vastusamgrahani of the Yogācārabhūmi 


dang mthun pa) Z 9| > BBR > bo AER] 5 (444c29— 
445a9 = 164 words) J 40 # 18.?? 


Chapter 4 (Qualities Conducive to Awakening) / 
Introduction to (13) Aryamarga-samyukta 


Here the mātrkā refers to the Srāvakabhūmi once: 

[22] YBh fascicle 98. The analysis of those factors of right view, 
etc. (noble eightfold path) should be understood as in the Srāvaka- 
bhūmi and the Paryayasamgrahani (She yimen fen F: 





XE REAL XE SÉ XR 4X] & * d REMIS (445a7-b26 = 
793 words) & 4 X F1» {762c15-763a19} E40 Ha.” 


Chapter 4 (Qualities Conducive to Awakening) / 
Introduction to (14) Anapanasmrti-samyukta 


Here the mātrkā refers to the Srāvakabhūmi once: 





3 T1579 at T XXX 864b26-27. For the Tibetan see B 3269, sems tsam, zi 
1541,12-14, apparatus vol. 146 p. 1592; D 4039, sems tsam, zi 326b6-7; 
P 5540, sems tsam, 'i 372b2-3: zhi gnas dang lhag mthong dang gnyis 
ka'i phyogs 'dang mthun pa’i bye brag gis byang chub kyi yan lag 
rnams rnam par gzhag par rig par bya ste. ‘di lta ste nyan thos kyi sa 
las 'byung ba bzhin no. 
The Paryayasamgrahani, the fourth division of the Yogācārabhūmi, occu- 
pying fasc. 83-84, deals with canonical sets of synonyms (paryaya); 
see T 1579 at T XXX 762c15-763a19. 
55 T1579 at T XXX 865c8-11. For the Tibetan see B 3269, sems tsam, zi 
1547,13-15, apparatus vol. 146 p. 1592; D 4039, sems tsam, zi 329a6-7; 
P 5540, sems tsam, 'i 375a5-6: yang dag pa i lta ba la sogs pa 'i yan lag 
de rnams kyi rgyas par rab tu dbye ba ni 'di lta ste nyan thos kyi sa 
dang rnam grangs bsdu ba las 'byung ba bzhin du rig par bya o. 
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[23] YBh fascicle 98. There are sixteen distinct ways to cultivate 
mindfulness of breathing, their differentiated meaning should be un- 
derstood as in the Srāvakabhūmi: 


AGB RETE AMA PAT > ATIR” dE RE 
Zo H Jg (430c5-433b29 = 4198 words). 


Chapter 4 (Qualities Conducive to Awakening) / 
Introduction to (15) Siksa-samyukta 


Here the mātrkā refers to the Srāvakabhūmi once: 
[24] YBh fascicle 98. To establish such differences in the three 
trainings should be understood as in the Srāvakabhūmi: 


FAZ’ BML MSE. BLIEB LER ew 
An E SS Fi > Au Hh (435c26-436b14 = 744 words) 
ēku HL 18 3° 


Chapter 4 (Qualities Conducive to Awakening) / 
(15) Siksa-samyukta 
SA 832 (= SA-Y 1123); cf. AN 3.88 


Here the mātrkā refers to the Srāvakabhūmi once: 

[25] YBh fascicle 98. *Differences in the Training': Dwelling 
with ethical discipline, and so on, have been explained at length as 
in the Srāvakabhūmi: 


"REM ERRE WÄREN + (402a25- 
406b10 = 5817 words). 





36 T 1579 at T XXX 867a3-5. 


Cross-references to the Srävakabhümi in the Samyukta-ägama’s : 679 
Mātrkā Transmitted in the Vastusamgrahani of the Yogācārabhūmi 


X Chapter 4 (Qualities Conducive to Awakening) / 
(16) Avetyaprasada-samyukta 


Here the mātrkā does not refer to the Srāvakabhūmi. 


III. Noteworthy Examples of 
Cross-references to the Sravakabhumi 
in the Samyukta-agama's matrka 


In this section I investigate in more detail a selection of particularly 
noteworthy cases among the 25 occurrences of references to the 
Srāvakabhūmi featured in the Samyukta-àgama's mātrkā transmit- 
ted in the Sūtra-vastu of the Vastusamgrahaņī. 

The noteworthy occurrences I look closely at in what follows are 
nos. [1], [2] and [6] listed in the previous section, which have been 
marked above with the hash symbol (#), signifying a new finding, 
and no. [16], which above has been marked with the ‘at’ symbol (@), 
signifying a correction. 


Chapter 1 (Aggregates) / Skandha-samyukta 
SA 103 (= SA-Y 171) 


[1] # YBh fascicle 88. ‘Greetings’: The distinguishing of the syn- 
onyms, as in the Srāvakabhūmi [410c5—12 + 410a18-23], is explained 
in the teaching on moderation in food.” 


SA 103 (= SA-Y 171) is the Samyukta-āgama discourse correspon- 
ding to the reference given in the matrka. This discourse begins with 


? References in the relevant entry of section II above. 
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the illness of the venerable Khemaka. Some senior monastics ask 
Dāsaka to convey their concern to him. Accordingly, the mātrkā in 
the Sutra-vastu of the Vastusamgrahani begins by mentioning two 
kinds of ‘greetings’ (SH. kun tu dga’ba, *sammodana): the greetings 
of ilIness that relate to the Khemaka discourse, and the greetings of 
happiness: 





R” BRITE * PARE TAT A FER] (kun tu 
dga’ ba, *sammodana), 28 — E] 252 (nad pa) > MX 
# (bde ba). 


There are four types of greetings of happiness (denoted below with 
the letters A-D) with five meanings (denoted below with the num- 
bers 1-5) in the paragraph of the Sūtra-vastu of the Vastusamgrahani 
(Samyukta-agama's mātrkā) (YBh fasc. 88). They are as follows: 


What are the greetings of happiness? Such as when a person 
greets someone in the following ways: [A] “Do you have 
little disease?"; this polite inquiry means [1] *Have you 
been disturbed by illness?” [Or,] [B] “Do you have little 





38 B 3269, sems tsam, zi 1201,8-10, apparatus vol. 146 p. 1592; D 4039, sems 
tsam, zi 184a5; P 5540, sems tsam, 'i 210b6-7: tshangs pa mtshungs par 
spyod pa rnams kyi tshangs pa mtshungs par spyod pa rnams la kun tu 
dga’ bar bya ba’i dri ba ni rnam pa gnyis te. nad pa dri ba dang bde ba 
dri ba o 

9 T1579 at T XXX 798a6-7 (fasc. 88), being the Sūtra-vastu of the Vastu- 
samgrahani (Samyukta-agama's mātrkā). For the Tibetan see B 3269, 
sems tsam, zi 1201,8-10, apparatus vol. 146 p. 1592; D 4039, sems tsam, 
zi 184a5; P 5540, sems tsam, 'i 210b6-7: tshangs pa mtshungs par spyod 
pa rnams kyi tshangs pa mtshungs par spyod pa rnams la kun tu dga’ bar 
bya ba 'i dri ba ni rnam pa gnyis te. nad pa dri ba dang bde ba dri ba’o. 
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trouble?"; this polite inquiry means [2] “Have you been 
afflicted by an accident from the outside?" [Or,] [C] “Are 
you dwelling at ease and in peace?"; this polite inquiry 
means [3] “Did you sleep well?" as well as [4] “Has the 
food you ate been easily digested?" [Or,] [D] *Are you 
happy?"; this polite inquiry means "Are you dwelling 
blamelessly?", and such differences between the syno- 
nyms are as explained in the Srāvakabhūmi in relation to 
the teaching on moderation in food. These polite inquiries 
should be understood to refer to four situations: [A] the 
internal harm, [B] the external harm, [C] at night and [D] 
in the daytime.* 





4 T1579at T XXX 798a11-20: [J "24% , (bde ba) & > SERIE — kam 
E [A] Jitz: Ee [1] PRAAK ? [B] DIET (nyam nga ba 
nyung ba) # Hm [2] AES Ep (phyi rol gyi gnod pa med pa 
dang yang yams kyi nad, *upadrava) Brf&Hp ? [C] £M : 
HPH [3] OR E ? [4] mere DEH ? [D] BRETT? 
HR [5] fSESESERS (bde ba la reg par gnas par gnas pa, *sparsa- 
vihāratā) HR ? lé SABE ul (tsho ba dang stobs dang bde ba 
dang kha na ma tho ba med pa dang bde ba la reg par gnas par gnas 
pa). AU (Sin, WS el SIS, PRE. Brake: N 
wär. —. HEN. =, hm. U, ERER. For the Tibetan 
see B 3269, sems sam. zi 1201,15-1202,1, apparatus vl 146 p. 1592; D 
4039, sems tsam, zi 184a6-b1; P 5540, sems tsam, i 211a1-3: de la bde ba 
dri ba ni ‘di ltar "di na kha cig kha cig la [1] nad nyon mongs pa ma gur 
pa phyir [A] gnod pa chung ngam zhes dri ba o [2] phyi rol gyi gnod pa 
med pa dang yang yams kyi nad las gyur pa med pa 'i phyir [B] nyam 
nga ba nyung ba 'o. [3] mtshan mo bde bar gnyid kyis log pa dang [4] 
kha zas bde bar zhu bar gyur pa 'i phyir [C] bskyod pa yang ba '. [5] 
(1) "tsho ba dang (2) stobs dang (3) bde ba dang (4) kha na ma tho ba 
med pa dang (5) bde ba la reg par gnas par gnas pa'i rnam grangs 
rnams kyi dbye ba ni ‘di Ita ste. nyan thos kyi sa las zas kyi tshod rig 
kyi tshod rig par bya ba las brtsams brtsams pa bzhin no. 
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The Chinese rendition EHRE ul (“such differences between 
the synonyms"), are as explained in the Srāvakabhūmi in relation to 
the teaching on moderation in food" of the Sūtra-vastu of the Vastu- 
samgrahani (Samyukta-agama's mätrkä) is so brief that one cannot 
easily identify its location in the Sravakabhümi. Thus, further inquiry 
is required. 

Comparing the Chinese and Tibetan translations, it appears that 
the part “(1) "tsho ba (healthy, *yātrā), (2) stobs (strong, *bala), (3) 
bde ba (happy, *sukha), (4) kha na ma tho ba med pa (blameless, 
*anavadyata), (5) bde ba la reg par gnas par gnas pa (dwelling at 
ease, *sparša-vihāratā)” is omitted in Chinese translation (fasc. 88). 
However, a closely similar expression, as signaled by the phrase “... 
as explained in the Srāvakabhūmi in relation to the teaching on 
moderation in food", is found in the Paryayasamgrahani (She yimen 
fen SEES) the fourth division of the Yogacarabhümi (fasc. 83-84): 








[A] “Little disease and little trouble", because the elements 
are not unequal. [B] “Little striving for livelihood", be- 
cause the applied livelihoods are not unequal. [C] “Are 
you dwelling at ease and in peace?" , because the food that 
you need and have taken has been easily digested. [D] (1) 
“Healthy (‘tosh ba, 7%, *yātrā), (2) strong (stobs, 77, *bala), 
(3) happy (bde ba, #4, *sukha), (4) blameless (kha na ma 
tho ba med pa, JẸ, *anavadyata), etc.”, as explained in 
the Srāvakabhūmi in relation to the teaching on modera- 
tion in food.^! 


























^! T1579at T XXX 772a22-26 (YBh fasc. 88). For the Tibetan see B 3270, 
sems tsam, 'i121,14-19, apparatus vol. 147 p. 605; D 4041, sems tsam, `i 
47b2-3; P 5542, sems tsam, yi 5622-4: [A] gnod pa chung ngam zhes dri 
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This passage confirms that the Chinese translation IE OT nal 
(“such differences between the synonyms") of the mātrkā of the fifth 
inquiry (“Are you dwelling blamelessly?") does indeed refer to the 
Srāvakabhūmi (“the teaching on moderation in food”) of the Sūtra- 
vastu of the Vastusamgrahani (Samyukta-ägama’s mātrkā). The Sravaka- 


bhumi explains that food should contri 
ba, %%, *yātrā), (2) being strong (stobs, 





bute to (1) being healthy ("sho 
JJ, *bala), (3) being happy (bde 




















ba, £$, *sukha), (4) being blameless (kha na ma tho ba med pa, DR. *ana- 
vadyata) and (5) dwelling at ease (bde ba la reg par gnas par gnas pa, 
ZETE, *sparsa-vihäratä). The location in the Srāvakabhūmi is as 





follows: 


Srävakabhümi (YBh fasc. 23, 41 





0c5-12+ 410a18-23): The 


Explanation of Five Terms in the Tenth Sentence out of 
Ten Sentences on the Teaching on ‘Moderation in Food’. 


Srävakabhümi (YBh fasc. 23, 41 


0c5-12): What is “Thus I 


shall be (1) healthy (F&, yatra),? (2) strong (77, bala), 
(3) happy (4%, sukha), (4) blameless (fE3E, anavadyatā) 





and (5) dwelling at ease (ZETIA 


























E, sparsa-viharata) [when 


a monk] consumes food?" (1) As long as he consumes food, 





ba ni khams ma snyoms pa la brten 


nas so. [B] nyam nga ba chung 


ngam zhes bya ba ni las kyi mtha’i sbyor ba mi mnyam pa med pa la 
brten nas so. [C] bskyod pa yang ngam zhes bya ba ni zas yi gar ong 
ba dang zos pa bde blag tu ‘ju ba la brien nas so. [D] [1] 'tsho ba dang 
[2] stobs dang [3] bde ba dang [4] kha na ma tho ba med pa rnams 
ni ‘di Itar nyan thos kyi sa’i nang du kha zas kyi tshod kyi tshod rig pa 


las shes par bya’o. 
42 


FE in the Yogacarabhümi (fasc. 84 





The word yātrā is rendered in different ways by Xuanzang X#E: as SS and 


and fasc. 23 respectively) and as 


FF in the Sangitiparyaya, T 1536 at T XXVI 373a4-9 and 394c12-27. 
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he lives, thus he is healthy. (2) He avoids the desire of eating 
and weakness, thus he is strong (JJ, bala). (3) He ter- 
minates old feelings and does not arouse a new feeling, thus 
he is happy (4%, sukha). (4) If he pursues food rightly, is 
not affected by passion, does not cling to it, up to the detail 
as mentioned before [+ 410a18-20],* thus he is blame- 
less ($&3E, anavadyatā). (5) After consuming food, the 
body is not heavy, is suitable for a religious practice and 
for abandoning, up to in detail as mentioned before [+ 
410a20-23],** thus he dwells at ease (ZETTE, sparsa- 


vihāratā).* 





























43 


44 


45 





SE in T 1579 at T XXX 410a18-20 (YBh fasc. 23): ZZ 
AUR CERE ? .... (4) liker, TIER; WERE DENE, IR 
Wm. € E eh SE. gtt: .... For the Sanskrit see ed. Sra- 
vakabhümi Study Group 1998: I 136,14-16: ebe yatra katamā? .. 
(4) dharmena va pindapatam paryesate, na vadharmena araktova pari- 
bhunkte sakto 'grdhro ’grathito 'mürchito 'nadhyavasito 'nadhyavasayam 
apannah .... 

Srävakabhümi in T 1579 at T XXX 410a20-23 (YBh fasc. 23): zur 
TER? ...(5) UWEZA, a EAA, BEER + TAE 
RE: PALMA ĀRĪE ; LT SĒR FTA. For the 
Sanskrit see ed. Šrāvakabhūmi Study Group 1998: I 136,17-19: na cāsya 
kayo guruko bhavati karmanyo bhavati prahanaksamah | yenāsya tva- 
ritam cittam samädhiyate | alpakrcchrenasvasaprasvasah pravartante | 
styanamiddham cittam na paryavanahati. 

Srāvakabhūmi in T 1579 at T XXX 410cs-12 (YBh fasc. 23): Z4 
RATE, Jj. SE. ME ZAMEZA ? EARE, SMET E 
4 (1) FR (yātrā), FRIA: EAR (2) D (bala), Jim. kr 
ZTE Kap (3) % (sukha) LEGER. TRTE TER 
ZN set (4) WIE (anavadyatā), AZRE, SEE > AAT 
WE. HEEB ^ BUB: ER (5) KEME (sparsa-vihäratä). 
For the Sanskrit see ed. Sravakabhümi Study Group 1998: I 140,17—142,2: 
katham yātrā me bhavisyati balam ca sukham cānavadyatā ca sparsa- 
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Chapter 2 (Sense Bases) / Ayatana-samyukta 
SA 200 (= SA-Y 235) 


[2] # YBh fascicle 89. ‘Liberation’: The constituent part of calming 
the mind is just as “someone is dwelling with ethical discipline ... 
thus is to be said at great length as in the Sravakabhümi ...”.*° 


SA 200 (= SA-Y 235) is the Samyukta-āgama discourse correspon- 
ding to the reference given in the mātrkā. This discourse relates the 
exhortation to Venerable Rahula where the Blessed One observed 
that Rahula's liberation of the mind and his wisdom were not yet 
mature and that he was not yet ready to receive the higher Dharma. 
The Blessed One asked Rähula: “Have you taught the five aggre- 
gates of clinging [and the six sense bases and the principle of cau- 
sality] to people?" ... “You should in a quiet and secluded place engage 
in meditative contemplation and examine the meaning of those 
teachings you earlier taught." ... Then the Blessed One, observing 
that Rahula's liberation of the mind and his wisdom were mature, 
and that he was ready to receive the higher Dharma, told Rahula: 
“Rähula, everything is impermanent. What kind of things are imper- 
manent? That is, the eye is impermanent, forms, eye-consciousness, 
eye-contact ..." as spoken above in detail on impermanence.^ 








vihāratā ce ty äharati | (1) yat tavad bhuktvā jivatity evam yatra bhavati | 
(2) yat punar jighatsā daurbalyam apanayati evam asya balam bhavati | 
(3) yat punah paurāņām vedanam prajahäti | navam notpadayaty evam 
asya sukham bhavati | (4) yat punar dharmena pindapätam paryestya- 
raktah paribhunkte ’sakta iti vistarena pūrvavad evam asyānavadyatā 
bhavati | (5) yat punar bhuktavato na gurukah kayo bhavati, karmanyas 
ca bhavati, prahanaksamo vistarena pūrvavad evam asya sparsa-viharata 
bhavati. 

^6 References in the relevant entry of section II above. 

^7 The abridged translation follows Analayo 2015: 274—275. 
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Because these two sections relate to ‘liberation’, the Samyukta- 
āgama's mātrkā transmitted in the Sūtra-vastu of the Vastusamgra- 
hani begins with the title ‘Liberation’ (ft) included in the uddāna.** 
There are two relevant parts in this section: firstly, distinguishing the 
relationship between different kinds of wisdom (from hearing, 
reflection, etc.) and the two kinds of liberation (learners and non- 
learner).*” This can be considered to be connected with SA 200 (SN 
35.121; SA-Y 235), the discourse which relates to the exhortation to 
the venerable Rahula mentioned above. Secondly, ‘Liberation’ rel- 
ates to the “constituent part of calming the mind”, which refers to 
the five topics for a monk to be free of thought: (1) the correct instruc- 
tion, (2) the constituent part of calming the mind and (3) of insight, 
(4) permanent and diligent cultivation, and (5) supramundane wisdom.?? 
This second part will be considered first below, followed by a short 
examination related to distinguishing between wisdom and liberation. 

The second part of the matrka's title ‘Liberation’ relates to a 
monk freeing himself of thought: the constituent part of calming the 
mind is just as when: 











45 T1579 at T XXX 800c10-12 (YBh fasc. 89): BIN RIE : Ze vr Eze] » 
A. e. AGS Gë IE Zë, Ener. For the Tibetan see B 3269, 
sems tsam, zi 1215,3-5, apparatus vol. 146 p. 1592; D 4039, sems tsam, 
zi 189b6; P 5540, sems tsam, 'i 217b5-6: sdom ni: rnam par gzhag dang 
rnam dbye dang rmongs pa dang ni rmongs pa med gdams ngag dang 
ni rnam par grol nyon mongs las rnams rgyas pa yin. 
^? T1579 at T XXX 801b2-9 (YBh fasc. 89): dx > HEHE > ESE 
LEER: —£. LEE, A ETS * itae UHR. 8. A 
ver Eee. 12K BEER a A 
me, ASS ^ Tae — EE PLS, mt 
5 T 1579 at T XXX 801bo-11 (YBh fasc. 89): EYE WIS). EHE 
ik. SBME. MER? —. TEBE <. Zen (zhi gnas kyi yan 
lag, *Samathanga) > =, BAERS Vu. ARBEIT ^ Tn. HHR. 
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someone is dwelling with ethical discipline ... thus is to 
be said at great length as in the Srāvakabhūmi (405c13— 
22}. Thus, as long as [someone is] dwelling with ethical 
discipline, then he will attain non-regret, as long as there 
is non-regret there is a great joy, in detail up to as long as 
there is pleasure it brings the establishment of even- 
mindedness.?! 


One who dwells with ethical discipline, examining his 
pure ethical discipline, he will then attain non-regret. As 
long as there is non-regret there is a great joy, the joyful 
mind (pramuditacitta) produces rapture (priti), the cheer- 
ful mind (pritamanas) tranquillizes the body; the tranquil 
body feels pleasure, the pleasant mind brings the estab- 
lishment of even-mindedness, the concentration produces 
knowledge and vision ofthings as they really are, knowledge 
and vision of things as they really are produces disen- 
chantment and dispassion, the desirelessness brings liber- 
ation, liberation produces the knowledge and vision of ‘I 
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The content in the Srävakabhümi corresponding with the reference 
given in the mātrkā is the following: 


531 T1579 at T XXX 801b15-18 (YBh fasc. 89): TED, Spell > zB 
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HELF REGE EEE. ME dEr, ëmt : f 





























dE. BUS See. For the Tibetan see B 3269, sems tsam, zi 
1218,15-19, apparatus vol. 146 p. 1592; D 4039, sems tsam, zi 191a6-7; 
P 5540, sems tsam, 'i 219b1-3: de la zhi gnas kyi yan lag ni ji ltar di na 
kha cig tshul khrims dang ldan par gnas pa zhes bya ba nas rgyas par 
nyan thos kyi sa las "byung ba bzhin te. de de ltar tshul khrims dang 
Idan na 'gyod pa med do. 'gyod pa med na mchog tu dga' ba nas rgyas 
par bde ba dang Idan na sems mnyam par ‘jog nus so zhes bya ba'i bar 
du sbyar ro. 
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have liberation’, up to ... Ican become extinct in the field 
of Nirväna without any remainder. In this way, one who 
dwells with ethical discipline, through the power of the 
purification ofthe ethical discipline, attains non-regret, in 
due course up to Nirväna, this is the first benefit [of ten 
benefits] of the purification of ethical discipline.°? 


As mentioned above, SA 200 (= SA-Y 235), the parallel to the Pali 
Rahula-sutta (SN 35.121) distinguishes between the different kinds 
of wisdom (from hearing, reflection, etc.) and the two kinds of lib- 
eration (learners and non-learners). However, another Pali discourse, 
the Ambalatthika-Rahulovada-sutta (MN 61), is closer to what the 
matrka’s title “Liberation” in the Srävakabhumi {405c13-22} refers 
to: that is, the first benefit (out of ten benefits in total) of ethical 











52 Srāvakabhūmi in T 1579 at T XXX 405c13-22 (YBh fasc. 22): #834778 
AK (silavan) ERER IRE. HKS > E ` PRIS (avipra- 
tisarinah Ee tee: Un, HERZ ` DEN, p 
Za ` SSUES DETER. BEER BEE. BAT. SEI 
BR > BEER. (ERER ` RER SESE ; SIRE. HER ALLER 
EER TEEN RER N ER, MVEA AREA BE 
DIRE. MEPR LUIMOETSASIS. RT IRRE, Sam EE 
BEI I]. For the Sanskrit see ed. Sravakabhümi Study Group 1998: I 
92,1624: ... tha silavan purusapudgalah silavisuddhim atmanah pra- 
tyaveksamano "vipratisaram pratilabhate | avipratisarinah pramodyam 
pramuditacittasya pritir jayate | pritamanasah kayah prasrabhyate | sa 
prasrabdhakayah sukham vedayate | sukhitasya cittam samädhiyate sa- 
māhitacitto yathābhūtam prajanäti | yathabhütam pasyati | yathābhūtam 
janan pasyan nirvidyate nirvinno virajyate, virakto vimucyate, vimukta- 
sya vimukto 'smī ti jnana darsanam bhavati | yavan nirupadhisese nir- 
vanadhätau parinirvati | yac chilavan purusapudgalah silavisuddhyadhi- 
pateyam avipratisaram pratilabhate | anupürvena yāvan nirvanagama- 
nayayam prathamah silanusamsah. 
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conduct. The Sravakabhiimi’s explanation of the ten benefits of eth- 
ical conduct begins with the following, which is directly connected 
to the content of the Ambalatthika-Rāhulovāda-sutta (MN 61):? 


The Blessed One addressed the venerable Rahula thus: 
“Rahula, bodily actions, verbal actions and mental actions 
are to be done with repeated examination, and with the 
recollection of the teaching of the Buddha. Rahula, this is 
the practice of the ascetics that you should learn. ... It 
should be understood that there are ten benefits in such 
purification of ethical discipline.” 














55 Srāvakabhūmi in T 1579 at T XXX 405c1-13 (YBh fasc. 22): Zfieftte, 
REN 2 x Ke | EHER (kayakarmatha vakkarma 
manaskarma) > ERLERNT | * Së ER. EME! WUEREN 
(sramanakam karma), EEEE ` IEM (Sreya eva) » HEHE (na 
päpakam), DI Erato SEEN alter ABJA (kim vyā- 
badhikam me) > ERRAI ` BEES. V2 GE. tī ME > INT 
SUE; ERER ER. (803—223 G8). MA Sidi PELE SRY 
PEERS, EKHE SHES. REIR. WS XECRBE. TEA 
ATHEA] (parisuddhasya silasamvarasya dasanusamsa). For the 
Sanskrit see ed. Srävakabhümi Study Group 1998: I 92,3-14: yathoktam 
bhagavatayusmantam Rahulam arabhya | kayakarmatha vakkarma, 
manaskarma ca Rahula | abhiksnam pratyaveksasva, smaran buddhanu- 
sasanam || etac chramanakam karma, atra siksasva Rahula | atra te siksa- 
mänasya, sreya eva na papakam || tatra yad evam vicinoti tat kaya- 
karma, vakkarma, manaskarma kim vyabadhikam me iti vistarena pūrva- 
vad, iyam pratyaveksanä, yat punar ekatyam pratisamharati pratidesa- 
yaty ekatyam anuprayacchati | tenaiva prīti-prāmodyenāhorātrānušiksī 
bahulam viharatiyam ucyate parišodhanā || tatraivam parisuddhasya 
silasamvarasya dasanusamsä veditavyah. 
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Chapter 3 (Origination) / Introduction to (4) Satya- 
samyukta 


[6] # YBh fascicle 95. ‘In the Right Way’: Protecting the body well 
is to dwell keeping away from vicious elephants, and in detail as in 
the Srāvakabhūmi. As long as one is keeping away there is the 
extinction of the contaminations without impediment.™ 


The uddāna of the introduction to the satya-samyukta begins with 
the title ‘In the Right Way’ (40, tshul bzhin du, *yonisas).? The 




















content of the ‘In the right way’ section of the Samyukta-agama’s 
mātrkā transmitted in the Sūtra-vastu of the Vastusamgrahani is 
extensive (840b26-841c2). In the later part (841b7-20), the text com- 
pares the realization of the noble truths (fA #2 ze ABLE, bden pa 
mngon par rtogs pa, *satyabhisamaya), in order to abandon the de- 
filements to be abandoned through cultivation (SÄFTE, bsgom 
pas spang bar bya ba 'i zag pa rnams). There are four kinds of causes 
that should be cultivated: (1) well protecting the body, (2) well 
protecting the sense bases, (3) well establishing mindfulness, and (4) 
as in the previously attained supramundane path, often practicing the 
mundane wisdom for entering and exiting.°° Well protecting the 
body is to dwell staying away from vicious elephants, up to in detail 
as in the Srävakabhümi. As long as one is keeping away there is the 
extinction of the contaminations without impediment.*' 
































55 References in the relevant entry of section II above. 


55 T1579at T XXX 840b23-25 (YBh fasc. 95): (&Zx > WAFERS] : 402E (tshul 
bzhin du, *yonisas), $&. Sūti ^ IHRE” SEEN > kāēteētfā. 
56 T1579at T XXX 833a9-11 (YBh fasc. 93): SE > ZA HI HD 
ZR. Epi ^ SERERE RI RE. 
57 T1579 at T XXX 841b7-20 (YBh fasc. 95): EiitfHiē > HIE, HEE 
Biz. HELU (tshul bzhin du) > SET ĻIFEHEEJEĀ ; JAHA > Hr 
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Mātrkā Transmitted in the Vastusamgrahani of the Yogācārabhūmi 


The detailed content of the Srāvakabhūmi (462b11-19, YBh fasc. 
32) referred to by the matrka's title ‘In the Right Way’ given in the 
Sūtra-vastu of the Vastusamgrahani is related to the proper way for 
protecting the body and mind in the application of mindfulness when 
a monk goes to the village for alms. This is shown as follows: 


You should keep away from vicious elephants, horses, 
cows, dogs, snakes, animals, ravines, chasms, a tree with- 
out a branch, thorny bushes, muddy water, and fecal matter; 
and you should also avoid unsuitable deportment, dirty 
seats or bedding. (1) You should well protect the body in 


such a way. ... 


S 


(2) You should well protect the sense bases ... 
(3) You should well establish mindfulness .. 
fully attain mundane and supramundane greatness. 


. (4) You should 
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The same four topics are shared between the Srāvakabhūmi and a 
part of the mātrkā”s title ‘In the Right Way’ given in the Sūtra-vastu 
of the Vastusamgrahani. 


Chapter 4 (Qualities Conducive to Awakening) / 
Smrtyupasthana-samyukta 
SA 623 (= SA-Y 785(26)) in the mätrkä 


[16] @ YBh fascicle 98. ‘Diligence’: To diligently cultivate the 
establishments of mindfulness should be understood as in the 
Srävakabhümi.” 


SA 623 (= SA-Y 785(26)) is the Samyukta-àgama discourse corres- 
ponding to the reference given in the mātrkā. This discourse has a 
simile for mindfulness directed to the body describing a man ordered 
to carry a bowl of oil filled to the brim between the crowd and the 
most beautiful girl of the land. He is followed by another man with 












































































































































H KENNEN, EIN Ae zë bi, NERS RETR + EGET 
"ECFA, EITHER. Fae, MERRIN ` VZNEMSKIETEJI 
siltā. quB TESI. YEE lee (suraksitena 












































kāyena), [2] TĪRI (susamvrtair indriyaih), [3] EIEIER (sūpa- 
sthitayà smrtyā) : MME. SARE, ZSHARER... WE AGS 
HIE, [4] ERIE, ZAE (prahana) ` i ES. V 
EC Su CR, DB RE, UI 
ALB. For the Sanskrit see Shukla 1973: 424, 15—426,13: te kalena kalam 
samatha-vipasyanayam prayoktavyam | satvam evam upasthitayasmrtya 
catursu smrtyupasthanesu yam yameva gramam va ... candasya hastinas 
candasyasvasya,candasya gos candasya kurarasya, ahisvabhrasthanu- 
kantka-palvala-prapata-syandika-githakathalla-papike ya caryā sayana- 
sanaparivarjanā ||] araksitaste ātmā bhavati |... tatas cottari vipulāļ ']- 
laukikalokottaram sampadam ārāgayisyati(si). 

References in the relevant entry of section II above. 
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a drawn sword right behind him who will cut his head off if he 
should spill even a single drop of oil. According to Yinshun (1983: 
265a3-4) the location in the Srāvakabhūmi of the mātrkā reference 
no. 16 above (‘Diligence’: To diligently cultivate the establishments of 
mindfulness should be understood as in the Srāvakabhūmi) is the 
same as that of the mātrkā reference no. 15 above (‘Cultivation’: To 
cultivate the establishments of mindfulness should be understood in 
short or at length as in the Srāvakabhūmi”) in fascicle 28 of the Yoga- 
carabhumi (440a13—442a17). 

However, using the term ‘diligently’, Bijoue pa (*satkrtya), as 
in the passage quoted above, as a keyword for a digital search in the 
Srāvakabhūmi leads us to fascicle 32 of the Sravakabhümi (460c21— 
461a29). This passage in the Srāvakabhūmi quotes the Janapada- 
kalyāņī-sūtra or the ‘Discourse on the [Most] Beautiful Girl of the 
Land',9? and it then goes on to explain the meaning of the simile: 








$' Sravakabhiimi in T 1579 at T XXX 460c21-461a12 (YBh fasc. 32): HA 
KI Plou. A ER. EHRE ARE ` ABI AC RE 
kar, BERE. Hit REA ` HS RARE EEL. 
Wa TOTER * EAE : SEES F | ERSTE, "E 
TEASE. Za aas > RSME AC Ae n GU Sie Hz 
GE. SPESE. SARS. EIRIAN ES o Ek TA 
itt; He. ENDETE. Briet dy | SES 

RAN, BEM PSL, pose. FE > MEERE, 
SESS AFFEN ? IE EE | ADA? RRA DHA 
bm". BOKER Er BOAR. EBEN RER, 
IK. rt ee ay ` TER. TES kat 
Dr, E HIRT Lee MIEL : IES 
$k > uam Ert. For the Sanskrit see Shukla 1973: 417,12— 
418,16: idam calambanam sandhāyoktam bhagavata (1) | janapada- 
kalyānī janapadakalyaniti bhiksavo (2) mahājanakāyahsannipateta | 
atha purusa āgacchedabālajātīvah | tam kascideva[lm]vadedidam te bhoh, 
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Thus, monks, in the same way, my disciples respectfully 
and diligently cultivate the establishments of mindfulness. 
The meaning ofthe simile on the most beautiful girl ofthe 
land is the state being possessed by passion and associated 
afflictions, covetousness and so on D) 
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purūsa, tailapatrapurnnamsamatittikamanabhisekyamantara ca janakayah 
sanni-pateta. | sa khalu janapadakalyanima (a)ntara ca mahāsamājam | 
pariharttavyamayam ca te utksiptāsikobadhakapurūsah prsthatah prs- 
thatah samanubaddhah | sacet tvamasmatailapatradekabindumapi pr- 
thivyam cipätayisyasitataste utksapta [a] siko badhakapurūsa ucchi- 
nnamülam sirah || prapatayisyati | kim manyadhve bhiksavah || [|] api 
nusa purusah amanasikrtvā tailapātramamanasikrtvo taila-patram- 
amanasikrtvā utksiptasikim badhakapurusam janapadakalyani[m] ma- 
nasi kuryānmahājanasamājamno, no, bhadanta, tatkasya hetostathahi 
tena puruseno[tksi|ptasikovadhakapurisah prsthatah prsthatah sam- 
anubaddho drstah tasyaivamsyat [|| sa cedahamasmattailapatradeka- 
bindumapi prthivyampatayisyami | ato me utksiptasiko badhaka-purüsah 
ucehinnamülam Sirah prapätayisyati | nānyatrasa purūsah amanasi- 
krtya(tva) janapadakalyani[m]mahasamajamva | tadeva tailapātram 
sarvvacetasā samanvahrtya samyargeva pariharedevemeva bhiksavah. 
For the entire passage see the Srāvakabhūmi in T 1579 at n XXX 461a12-25 
(YBh fasc. 32): te 28 | Bahr ASSURER. Hier EIER ZS 
DIR. FREE: IRAE REIT ASS I. TA RIAA. UB 
Beer. AFTER. LK, li 
FRA. "THEME. EE. BEELER, BAER, šā 
DOFURIBET TRE a. oi PTT lët, SUL Re I SE 
ee RE BS ait eph SAUL BLA < Tee, Heer 
E DIRE. OI) WERA., BTE UR. BRDN BT 

. Pīti, BEE dea MME. For the Sanskrit, cf. the 
en in Shukla 1973: 418,16-419,12: ye kecic catvari smrtyupa- 
sthanani satkrtya bhavayanti | gurü-krtya sarvvacetasa samanvahrtyate 
me (ta ime) sravakaiti [|| tatra janapada-kalyaniti kaya [c]chandady- 
upaklesa-paryavasthaniyanan dharmanam etad adhivacanam | parama- 
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This explanation throws into relief the close connection between the 
wording of the passage in the Srāvakabhūmi (Y Bh fasc. 32, 460c21— 
46129) and the last part ofthe mātrkā's heading, ‘Diligence’, ēlff/brtun.* 
The passage located by Yinshun (1983: 265a3-4) in fascicle 28 of the 
Yogācārabhūmi (Y Bh fasc. 28, 440a13—442a17) only covers the first 
part of the mātrkā (the statement that ‘cultivation’ in relation to 
cultivating the establishments of mindfulness should be understood 
in short or at length as in the Srāvakabhūmi), but it does not cover 
the Janapada-kalyāņī-sūtra passage. 

In summary, the meaning of the statement “to diligently cultivate 
the establishments of mindfulness should be understood as in the 
Srüvakabhümi" found in the Samyukta-ägama’s mätrkä transmitted 
in the Sütra-vastu of the Vastusamgrahani of the Yogācārabhūmi is 
fully understood when it is recognised as belonging to the matrka 
heading ‘Diligence’, Elffgybrtun, rather than ‘Bound by’, &&j/gnas, 
as originally suggested by Yinshun (1983: 265a3-4). 











pradhānā nrttagītavādita iti vitarkaprapancasamksobhasthaniyanam 
dharmanam etad adhivacanam | mahāsamājaiti | rūpanimittādīnām dasa- 
nam nimittanam etad adhi-vacanam | abālabhāgīvah purüsa iti | yoga- 
cāra-syādhivacanam | tailapātramiti | samathopani-baddhasya cittasya 
etad adhivacanam | kayacittaprasrabdhi-snehanarthena utksiptasiko badha- 
kapurüsa itinimitta-vitarkopaklesasu purvodgrhitasyadinasyaitad adhi- 
vacanam [|] satkrtya viharati | na caikabindumapi prthivyam pā tayatiti 
vacanam | yenayam sarvvo(sarvam) citta-santatim cittadharam nirnimi- 
ttam nirvikalpamupasantamviryabalena nirantaram paurvvāpayeņa 
pravarttayati | nacaikacittamutpadayati | nimittalambanamva vitarko- 
paklesalambanamva. 

9? B 3269, sems tsam, zi 1524,3-5, apparatus vol. 146 p. 1592; D 4039, sems 
tsam, zi 319b3; P 5540, sems tsam, 'i 364b6: sdom ni slob dpon gangs 
ri 'dzud pa dang brtun dang gnas dang rnam par dag rim pa tshul 
khrims phun sum tshogsgra ma ldan pa tha ma yin. 
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Conclusion 


The survey of the 25 cross-references (43,083 words in total, shown 
in Table 4 below) to the Srāvakabhūmi in the Samyukta-ägama’s 
mātrkā transmitted in the Vastusamgrahani of the Yogācārabhūmi, 
and closer inspection of a few notable examples among them, has 
thrown into relief the following three main points: 

1. The first important point is that a number of references to the 
Srävakabhümi might be a reason for the disproportionate ratio of the 
last chapter between the Samyukta-agama (7 fascicles) and the Sūtra- 
vastu of the Vastusamgrahani (Samyukta-agama's mātrkā) (2 fas- 
cicles). 

According to Table 3 above, the distribution of the 25 occurrences 
ofthe phrase 4lliffējttt, “as in the Srāvakabhūmi”, in the Samyukta- 
āgama's mātrkā transmitted in the Sūtra-vastu of the Vastusamgra- 
hani increases from chapter to chapter, and with the ratio in the last 
chapter (mātrkā of the Qualities Conducive to Awakening) being 
particular high (7.5). 

This might be preliminary evidence for the hypothesis that some 
of the contents of the Samyukta-agama's mātrkā were transmitted in 





the last chapter of the Sütra-vastu of the Vastusamgrahani and refer- 
enced to the Srāvakabhūmi. 

The disproportionate ratio in the last chapter between the Samyukta- 
agama (7 fascicles) and the mātrkā in the Sūtra-vastu of the Vastu- 
samgrahani (2 fascicles) would then be more understandable when 
compared to the more equal ratio between the first three chapters, 
that is, Samyukta-agama: 5 fascicles versus mätrka: 4 fascicles. 
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Table 4. Total Word Count of the 25 Occurrences of Cross-references 
by the Phrase 4 # fi] #4 in the Samyukta-ägama’s mātrkā 


Matrka 25 Cross-references by the Phrase 
(Four Parts, Fascicle Numbers, Fascicles | ko AE A Hh, 

in Total) Word Count 
The First Part of Matrka of the Aggregates 
CTIA —) 

Fasc. 85-88 (4 Fasc. in Total) 

The Second Part of the Matrka of the 
Six Sense Bases 

TETTE 

Fasc. 89-92 (4 Fasc. in Total) 

The Third Part of the Mātrkā of Dependent 
Origination, Nutriments, Truths, Elements 
(BERN FETE A = 

Fasc. 93-96 (4 Fasc. in Total) 

The Fourth Part of the Matrka of the 
Qualities Conducive to Awakening 
(EAE EGE FY) 

Fasc. 97-98 (2 Fasc. in Total) 

Total Count 





2. The second salient point is that a process of textual expansion by 
way of association might be one of the models for the formation of 
the matrka of the Samyukta-agama. 

In occurrence no. [1] above, the mātrkā-related discourse (SA 103, 
SN 22.89) begins with the illness of the venerable Khemaka, and 
some senior monastics asking Dasaka to convey their concern to him. 
But the content of the mātrkā in the Sūtra-vastu of the Vastusamgra- 
hani is not restricted to the greetings related to illness; it has been 
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extended to greetings related to happiness. In fact, it has even been 
associated with five terms (healthy, strong, happy, blameless, and 
dwelling at ease) in the tenth sentence of ten sentences on the 
teaching on ‘Moderation in Food’. 

In occurrence no. [2], the mätrka-related discourse (SA 200, SN 
35.121 Rahula-sutta) can be understood as connected with different 
kinds of wisdom and liberation. But the Ambalatthika-Rahulovada- 
sutta (MN 61) is closer to the matrka's title ‘Liberation’ which refers 
to the Srāvakabhūmi. This is because the Srāvakabhūmi's explan- 
ation of the ten benefits of ethical discipline begins with the Amba- 
latthika-Rāhulovāda-sutta (MN 61), not the Rähula-sutta (SA 200; 
SN 35.121). 

These kinds of extensions through association might be a model 
for the formation of the mātrkā of the Samyukta-agama. As the func- 
tions of matrices are as mnemonic devices, maps ofmeditative states, 
and a characteristic feature of an oral culture (cf. note 1 above), it is 
natural that the mātrkās will be extended through association during 
the process of their formation. 

3. The third and last point that emerges is that the Srāvakabhūmi 
appears to have played a part in the textual formation of the Samyukta- 
agama’s mātrkā in the Vastusamgrahani. 

In view ofthe disproportionate number of fascicles relating to the last 
chapter, the possible relationship between the Samyukta-agama's mātrkā 
as per the Vastusamgrahani, the Srāvakabhūmi and the Sarirarthagatha 
(verses on the meaning of ‘relics’, ‘corpus’ or ‘collection’) verses of 
the Yogācārabhūmi (located in the Cintamayibhimi, the eleventh 
division of the Yogācārabhūmi) (Lee 2017) could be visualized as in 
the following Figure 1. 
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Figure 1. The Role ofthe Šrāvakabhūmi in the Formation of, 
or as Authoritative Scriptural Reference for the Yogacarabhumi 


Archetype-matrka 
of the Samyukta-āgama 
(unknown compiler(s)) 


Yogacarabhumi 
(Maitreya or 
Asanga) 


Sütra-vastu Šarīrārtha-gāthā 
ofthe 
Vastusamgrahaņī 
[anga: sütra] 


Srävakabhümi [anga: geya and 


vyäkarana] 





In order to investigate the other divisions of the Yogācārabhūmi, I 
searched the whole Yogācārabhūmi for the phrase dIllēffflttt, “as in 
the Srāvakabhūmi”, and analyzed the resulting 70 occurrences in the 
five main divisions and the seventeen bhūmis, i.e., the subdivisions 
of the Chinese version of the Yogācārabhūmi. The distribution is 
shown in Table 5 below. 
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The progression of the ratio for the number of occurrences of the 
phrase Z[ EBENE per fascicle in each division of the Yogācārabhūmi 
is as follows: Vinaya-vastu (15/2 fasc. = 7.5) > Paryayasamgrahani 
(8/2 = 4) > Sūtra-vastu (25/14 = 1.8) > Srutamayībhūmi (3/3 = 1) = 
Bhavanamayibhimi (1/1=1) > Vyakhyasamgrahani (1/2 = 0.5) > 
Viniscayasamgrahani (14/30 = 0.4) > Bodhisattvabhumi (5/16 — 0.3). 

A detailed investigation of this distribution of the 70 occurrences 
might be useful for the understanding of the formation ofthe Yogācāra- 
bhūmi (Suguro 1976), or for the role of the Srāvakabhūmi, to which 
the Yogācārabhūmi (or the Yogacara school more generally) can 
refer for authoritative explanations. 
























































Abbreviations 
AN Anguttara-nikaya 
B Beijing collated edition of the Tanjur (dpe bsdur ma) 
CBETA Chinese Buddhist Electronic Text Association FE#&- 
Me 
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Abstract 


This contribution presents linguistic-historical data and theories on 
the original texts underlying each of the three Samyukta-agama trans- 
lations presently found in the Chinese Tripitaka (Taisho nos. 99, 100 
and 101). The data are mostly based on analyses of the Chinese 
renditions of Indic proper names. Sanskritisms, prakritisms and ir- 
regular developments observable in Taisho no. 99 indicate that its 
Indic original might have been significantly sanskritised, though 
containing sporadic instances of Middle-Indic developments. This 
collection was far more sanskritised than the Madhyama-agama 
now extant in Chinese translation as Taisho no. 26. The evidence 
from Taisho no. 100 shows that where there are discrepancies be- 
tween readings in the Pali versions and their Sanskrit parallels, the 
Chinese is mainly in agreement with the Sanskrit (although there are 
cases where it concurs with the Pali and differs from the Sanskrit), 
and that the Indic original might have been sanskritised yet retaining 
various features of Middle Indic. Compared with Taisho no. 99, 
Taisho no. 100 preserves more Middle Indic elements, with its orig- 
inal text being on the whole less sanskritised. The only sporadic and 
dubious features that are characteristic of Gandhari rule out that the 
original was transmitted in this Prakrit. Instead, Taisho no. 101 con- 
tains eight unique transliterations, two of which document that the 
original text could have contained Middle-Indic elements, particu- 
larly Gandhari. The interpretation of the linguistic-historical data 
does not call into question the established Mülasarvastivada ascrip- 
tion of Taisho no. 99. However, it leads to revisiting previously pro- 
posed ascriptions of Taisho no. 100 and to a proposal to affiliate this 
it with the Mahisäsaka tradition. Such a proposal is also based on 
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instances of nomenclature employed in this collection, on an analysis 
of relevant transliterations found in the Chinese Mahīšāsaka Vinaya 
(Taisho no. 1421), and on a reinterpretation of key passages in Faxian's 
JK (AD 337-422) travelogue bearing on the identification of the 
manuscript used for, and the circumstances, of the translation. 





Editor's Note 


This contribution was finalised by myself alone after Karashima Seishi S 
ug $$ passing on July 23", 2019, as we were right in the process of ex- 
changing on his findings, following up the somewhat critical feedback his 
conclusions had elicited in the course of and after the seminar, some of 
which is voiced in the papers by Marcus Bingenheimer (2020) and Ken Su [Su 
Jinkun ZS Zë) (2020) in this volume. I confined myself to polishing and 
minimally supplementing the previously submitted version based on our in- 
terrupted exchanges. Although I have done my best, I may have introduced 
unwarranted errors, for which I am solely, and regrettably, responsible. 
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I. Preliminaries 


This contribution presents linguistic-historical data on the original 
Indic texts underlying each of the three Samyukta-agamas presently 
included in the Chinese Tripitaka. These are, respectively: 


zu 








the Za ahan jing Saz (T 99), a complete Samyukta-agama 
collection recited by Gunabhadra (AD 394—468) from Central 
India (that is, Mathura and its neighbouring regions) and trans- 
lated by Baoyun #22 (AD 376-449) and Fayong #254 (AD 385— 
433)! 

the Bieyi za ahan jing VUE (T 100), a partial Samyukta- 
ägama collection of controversial dating translated anonymously 
a second Za ahan jing ET S (T 101), an early, second- 
century compilation of samyukta-type discourses attributed to An 
Shigao ZH (fl. ca. AD 148—170), probably with later revisions 


















































My data are derived from an analysis of all the Chinese translit- 
erations of proper names found in these three Samyukta-agamas. 
Primarily based on this data, I will reassess the linguistic history and 
school affiliation of their respective Indic originals. 





See the record in the oldest existing catalogue of Buddhist scriptures, 
namely Sengyou's Ir: (AD 445-518) Chusanzangji ji H= iat E 
(composed between AD 510—518), T 2145 at T LV 12c19-13as: (##([= 
vL] —9) 723€) FE. APSE. Se LE. WEE KE 
SS DD KRUS * LICH AR EHE. WP RUOTE 
Té 3: also, in the same text, T LV 105bisff: ARCH meee (105c6) 
Tose Ee, .. (105013) PRESTERER RRA ih EMER). 

RATE CESR). ARTE (BE), (mer, JERE HAERA. 
eee (HSE HAE. As Enomoto 2001: 31 made clear, the translation 
probably took place in the year AD 435/436, just after Guņabhadra’s 
arrival in China in AD 435. 
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Before I proceed to surveying a selection of such transliterations, 
I must make a couple of methodological remarks on their heuristic 
value for the purpose of drawing textual and historical conclusions. 

Firstly, foreign proper names and key Buddhist technical termi- 
nology — possibly more than any other lexical domain — tend to 
follow their own at times idiosyncratic pathways of phonetic history, 
as the treatment of this specific type of loanwords shows in the 
linguistic history not only of Chinese but also of other spoken and 
literary languages. Ideally, a similar type of analysis should be 
applied to amore comprehensive data set. This is not feasible in the 
present case because outside proper names and, to an extent, other 
technical lexicon, the use of transliterations or of hybrid forms of 
transliterations-cum-translations — as opposed to translation as such 
— is fairly rare in Chinese Buddhist translations. 

Secondly, a few transliterations are admittedly bizarre and inex- 
plicable. However, such cases are rather limited. Most proper names 
are well retained. Except for a few irregular forms which I do not 
treat in my present analysis and thus have no impact on my con- 
clusions, most of the transliterations of popular proper names follow 
or reflect the phonetic rules of Middle Indic or Sanskrit. For example, 
as it will be shown, the instances of transliterations of T 99 clearly 
indicate that the Chinese translators transliterated proper names 
properly in accordance with sanskritised forms. On the other hand, 
T 100 unmistakably retains non-Sanskrit and non-Sanskritised forms. 

Thus, quantitative and qualitative limitations notwithstanding, I 
believe that the Chinese transliterations are a reliable data set for 
linguistic surveys, as the pioneering work of Paul Demieville (1951) 
on the Mahisasaka Vinaya (Mishasai buhexi wufen lü YS Ek 
ESME, T 1421), that of John Brough (1962) on the Gandhari Dharma- 
pada, or that of Jan Willem de Jong (1981) bearing in particular on 
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the Indic text underlying the complete translation of the Samyukta- 
agama (T 99), as well as my own contributions to the Indic originals 
of the Dirgha-agama (Chang ahan jing REAK, T 1) and the 
Madhyama-agama (Zhong ahan jing FHA, T 26) have shown 
(Karashima 1994 and 2017). 








II. Survey of Transliterations Found in T 99 


II.1 Sanskritisms 


In the complete translation of the Samyukta-agama (T 99), most 
transliterations show that the underlying Indian text was greatly san- 
skritised. 

Where there are discrepancies between the readings in the Pali 
and Sanskrit texts, T 99 reads principally along the same line as the 
corresponding Sanskrit form. For example: 

FHfEHR (161a7; eneya [= BHS]); + BHS = Pa. eni (‘black antelope’) 
Bien, (206c18; Kasphina [= BHS]); # BHS Kapphina, Kapphina; 
a. (Mahä)kappina 

Bat] (213a3f; Pankaja [= SWTF]); # Pa. Pankadhä 
WARD (217b18; *Kātarsabha) / SWTF Katyarsabha; + Pa. 
Katissaha (v.l. °ssabha) 

3-54 (259a10f, 329225; Vagisa [= BHS = SWTF]); Z Pa. Varigīsa 
ERS (28623; *Gotika, Gautika) / BS Gautika (Abhidh-k-bh 
376,5); # Pa. Godhika 

BAER, (291a6; vāsāmsi [= Skt. ‘clothes’, nom-acc. pl. of Skt. 
vāsas]); # SN I 229,11: avasatham (‘abode’) 





























"I 
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D» 


HSSE (291a12; Sacipati [= Skt.]); # Pa. Sujampati 

HT Wi (325b2; Kusinagar-) / BHS = SWTF Kusinagari; + Pa. 
Kusinārā 

Dat (358b15; Visnu [= Skt.]); £ Pa. Vennu, Venhu 

Zen (365c7; Sātāgiri [= BHS = SWTF)); £ Pa. Sātāgira 
SOSS (371c7; *Vedehi-); BHAS = SWTF Vaidehaka; + Pa. Vedi- 



































yaka? 

















JABE (372a1; Vindhya [= Skt.]); # Pa. Viñjha 


22 





Lh. 


The transliterations in the following excerpt, which correspond to 
the snake charm found in the Upasena-sutra of T 99, demonstrate 
how well the Chinese transliterations agree with the extant san- 
skritised version of the text:* 








HS(EH ?a> MC ?uo; 0) (EH tom > MC tam) Est (*tumbale) 
BEER e(O BEBE) (tumbe) 182? GESVIREECTES) (p(r)atumbe) 
kefiilnatte) īlitīti(sunatte) RRi (kevatte) SHE (munaye) = 
EB (samaye) T8z(dante) Jg HERA iti (nilakese) iE RE FE 
(vālakupe) sk (ole) WS (EH nya > MC pju) 3& (onkole) AK 
li" (*spaha or svāhā) 

































































o tumbile | o dumbile | tumbile | tumbe | pratumbe | natte | sunatte | 
kevatte | munaye | samaye | dante | nilakese | valakupe | ole | 
onkole || svāhā || 





ND wu» 


Cf. Karashima 1994: 183. 

T 99 at T I161b19-22; Sanskrit text from Waldschmidt 1967: 343 and Chung 
in preparation. 

S, Y, M: fi. 
S, Y, M: W. 
S, Y, M: fH. 
S, Y, M: Hl. 
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There are numerous instances which show sanskritisation of the 
underlying text of T 99: 
r (< MI i, u) 

Zr. Dr: (6213; Samrddhi [= BHS], SEHR (56a5, 56b12, 

etc.; BEI) / Pa. Samiddhi® 
All pee & (150021, 151a5, 151a18, etc.; Rsidatta [= BHS]) / Pa. 
Isidatta 
Diir (181b15; Brha(s)pati) / BHS Brhaspati (Divy 433,23; 
Vrhaspati), Pa. Vihappati? 
AA apg (181b16; Brha(t)sena) / Skt. Brhatsena, BHS Vrsa- 
sena (Divy 433,23) 
kis ee IEKE (220b26; Dhrtirastra) / SWTF Dhrtirāstra, BHS 
Dhrtarāstra, Pa. Dhatarattha 
He ESE HEHE (317a8f; mrdugandhi-) / BHS mrdugandhika, Pa. 
*mudu-gandhika 
THES (73c14,'° 326b16; krsa) / Skt. kršā (Gautami), Pa. kisà (Gotami) 
-k- is retained 
kein (30c13; 259c27; Yamaka) / Skt. = Pa. Yamaka 
eeu (31018; caraka) / Skt. = Pa. caraka 
bin (107a20; maluka) / Skt. Lex. malu, BHS maluta, BHS = 
Pa. māluvā, Pkt. maluya (< mālukā) 





























































































































-j- is retained 

ij FA (50b14; Gajasirsa) / BHS Gajasirsa, Pa. Gayasisa 
-t- is retained 

DS (146a15, 146229; jatila) / Skt. = Pa. jatila 























8 Cf. also the occurrence in Up 1010, discussed in Dhammadinnä 2020: 497. 
? Cf. von Hinüber 2009: I 392, note 10. 
10 Gë is a scribal error for FEES. 
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lī Sé (305023; jatila) / Skt. = Pa. jatila 

feine (217b18; Nikata) / BHS = SWTF = Pa. Nikata, Pa. v.l. Nikata 

bay (ELE; (35925; Akota-) / Pa. Akotaka 

WERI (371627, 371629; patali) / Skt. = Pa. pātali 

-t- is retained 

YE(Kšll (2863; Gautika [= BS])!!) / Pa. Godhika 
MESSER (253616, 317b11f, 334028; Ajita Kesakambala 
[= BHS]) / Pa. Ajita Kesakambala 

-p- is retained 
JL, SEH (82b11f; upadhi) / Skt. = Pa. upadhi 
T&TB(EH pa: > MC puo:) (248b12; Zapo-), 4a 4 (281c4, 281c7, 
282223; Tapo-) / BHS = Pa. Tapodā 


























































































































-$-, -s- and -s- (the three Sanskrit sibilants) are distinguished 





Et! (148c12, 173be, 273a29, EH sin ša- > MC šjen $jwo-; Simsa-) / 
Skt. Simsapa, Pa. Simsapa 

Zt (12c9, 108228, EH sin $a- > MC $jen $jwo-; Simsa-) / Skt. 
Simsapä, Pa. Simsapa 

wifes RD (50b14; Gajasirsa) / BHS Gajasirsa, Pa. Gayāsīsa 
EHE (156a15; pisaci) / Skt. pisaci, Pa. pisācī 


Hee 


SELE (217b20; Yasottara) Yasottara (cf. MPS $ 9.6), Pa. 
Yasottara 

HF (234b22; Kesi) / Skt. Kesi (nom. sg. of Kesin), Pa Kesī 
HERZ (253b16, 317b12f, 334c28; Kesakambala [= BHS]) / 











































































































II Abhidharmakosabhäsya at Abhidh-k-bh 376,5, note 4; cf. Honjö 2014: 
II 767. 


P S,Shg: #8; M: fg. 
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che 


Pa. Kesakambala 

F'3i&sh (212a21; Sivaka) / BS Sivaka (Abhidh-k-bh 365,20), Pa. 
Sivaka 

EXER (315b29; kimšu) / Skt. kimsu, kimsuka, Pa. kimsuka 

Fi (362c12, EH šjioi la- > MC ši luo-; Saila) / BHS Saila- 
(gatha), Pa. Sela-(sutta) 

Fg (327220; Sailā) / BS Sailà (Abhidh-k-bh 465,1), Pa. Sela 
TARA (254c4; Taksasila [= Skt.]) / Pa Takkhasila 

ES (73c14,? 326b16; kršā) / Skt. krsà (Gautami), Pa. kisā 
(Gotami) 

FERES (345b3; Dasarha [= Skt.]) / Pa. Dasaraha 

EIS (365225; Suklā [= Skt.]) / Pa. Sukkā 






















































































Tug (58c17, 85a11, 92c12; Kurusu) Kurusu, Pa. Kurüsu 
HEH srijoi > MC si)&& (98c1f; Mūsila) / BS Müsila,'^ Pa. 
Musila 

cf. (K%> (277b7): name ofa monk: BHS =SWTF Tisya, Pa. Tissa 





























NS 














JAE (EH. šim > MC šjom) (358c10; Susim(a) [= Skt.]'°) /BHS = 
Pa. Susima (v.l. Susima); SWTF Susima 


consonant + consonant 
-kt- (« MI -tt-) 




















HEA% (193b29; Atimukta [= BHS]) / Atimutta!* 








AE 1s a scribal error for HHS. 
SHT II, p. 38, 680a r2. 

Cf. Monier-Williams 1899, s.v. susima. 
SN V 76,10: Sariputta; v.l. Atimutta. 
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consonant+r 

kr- (<MIk-) 
Angus (101b5, c18f, 121c10f, 243620; *Krakasundi, *?nde) / 
SWTF Krakasunda, BHS Krakuchanda, Pa Kakusandha 

"gr (< MI -gg-) 

BEE (57029; Ugro [= BHS ) / Pa. Uggo 

Than (190a21; nigrodha), TEftijāž$t (315c14, 316a10, nigrodha) / 

Skt. — Pa. nigrodha 

WME (278b12, 278c6; Samgrama-) / Skt. Samgrama(jit), Pa. 
Sangama(ji) 

-tr- (< MI -tt-) 

WERE E (59b17; Pataliputra), WENJE (146b24; *Pala- 

liputra)!" / Skt. Pataliputra, Pa. Pätaliputta 

WAHA E (134a8; pariyatra [= BHS]) / Skt. = Pa. parijata, Pa. 












































































































































RERE (310bsf, 310c16; Tisya Maitraka) / BHS = SWTF 
Tişya, BHS Maitraka, Pa. Tissa Metteyyo 

dr- (< MI d-) 
žEjēdii (351c24f; drona [= Skt.]) / Pa. dona 

pr- (< MI p-) 

ee (p(read 311?) (362c9; Priyamka-) / BHS = SWTF Priyamkara, 
Pa. Piyamkara 

mr- (< MI -mb-) 
Men (114a19; amraka [= Skt.]) / Pa. ambaka 
























































= 





& (Pāļaliput(ra) 





17 EHER is from a pre-existing transliteration of "SG EI 
< Pātaliputra). 
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šr- (< MI s-) 
MEPL (6a26—7b14, 67a20; Srona [= BHS]) / Pa. Sona 
r+ consonant 























-rn- (< MI -nn-) 
tl (54b3, 66a6f, 25929; Purna [= BHS]) / Pa. Punna 
e BEI (255c10; Purnika [= BHS]) / Pa. Punnaka 
EME (248a16, 259c8, 267b7, 346b9; Pürni(ka)?) / BHS Pūr- 
nika?, Pa. Punniya 


























-rm- (« MI -mm-) 
i [RE fe BE (HE) (270a7; *Dharmadinna), SS", (270b17, 
270c14; *Dharmadinna) / Pa. Dhammadinna 
-r$- (« MI -ss-) 
THREE (243cof, 244a2; Suparsv-) / Skt. Suparsva; Pa. Supassa 
-r$- (« MI -s(s)-) 
wifes Ri» (50b14; Gajasirsa [= BHS ]) / Pa. Gayasisa 
consonant + / 
-kl- (« MI -kk-) 
Fis (365a25; Suklā [= Skt.]) / Pa. Sukkā (SN 1 212,22) 
consonant * v 
-dv- (« MI -dd-) 
ERE GE ESSE (27a13, 28b21, 307b12, 307025, etc. Bhāradvāja [= BHS 
= SWTF, Pa. Bharadvaja]) 
consonant + sibilants 
-ks- (« MI -kkh-) 
SS S5 (135a9; Laksanaļ= Skt.]) / Pa. Lakkhana 
EERE) (220b29; Virūpāksa [BHS = SWTF]) / Pa. Virupakkha 
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THA XE (25404; Taksasila [= Skt.]) / Pa Takkhasila 
Ren (267c17f, 270b25; Ksemaka [= SWTF]) / Pa. Khemaka 
XÆ (269b22, 269c14, 270a23; Ksema-) / SWTF Ksemaka / Pa. 
Khema(ka) 

sibilants + consonant 

-sk- (< MI -kk(h)-) 

FUE AL (159b14; Puskarasārī [= BHS]) / Pa. Pukkusāti (SN 
135,10) 

-sk- (< MI -kkh-) 
BEER EHE (158a16: Madhuskandha (nama) mānava- 
[SBV I 169,1f] 

-st- (< MI -tth-) 
br] AUSF (199a14, 2066277, Arista [= BHS]), flitt: (217b19; 
Arista [= BHS, MPS § 9.6]), Sir (217b19; (A)rista) / Pa. 
Arittha 

-st- (< MI -tth-) 

FEARS (8014; vista [= Skt.]) / Pa. vittha 

-sn- (< MI -nn-, -nh-) 

Dat (358615; Visnu [= Skt.]) / Pa. Vennu, Venhu (SN 1 52,10. 
Vendu) 

sv- (< MI s(s)-) (for -sv- > -sp-? see section III.5 below) 
FAL (26106, 261024, 262b1; Svairi [= Skt.; cf. svairin ‘self- 
willed, independent’) / Pa. Seri (SN I 57,8) 

-str- (< MI -tth-) 
Rae ECC (220626; Dhrtirāstra [= SWTF]) / BHS Dhrta- 
rastra, Pa. Dhatarattha 

PAULA (61227; (Dhrti)rāstra [= SWTF], (Dhrta)rāstra [= BHS]) / 

Pa. (Dhata)rattha 
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II.2 Prakritisms 


There are some instances which show that the original text of T 99 
contained Prakritisms. For example: 


-[- or -I- (< OIA -t-) 


ERBE FAIRE (22723; *Cālacūļa? or *Cālacūla?) / cf. T 100 at T II 
420a8: )82[*Cala-ciida]); SN IV 306,13: Talaputa, v.l. Talap° 
JE (227a3; *nala or *nala) / Skt. = Pa. nata (‘dancer’; SN IV 
306,13: nata-) 

(RE) SE Fes (73c13; Alavika [= Pa.] or *Ala°); + BHS = 
SWTF Atavika 

KJESCEH lap > MC 1ap) & (325c14; Alavi- or Alavi-) / Pa. Alavika; 
BHS = SWTF Atavikā 

[HS (364b22; Ala- or Ala-) / Pa. Alavaka; + BHS = SWTF 
Atavaka; T 100 at T II 482c9: HEEF? 

EEZ (359b24f; *Velamba- or *Vela??) / Pa. Vetambari; cf. T 
100 at T II 477c26: i495 

or -I- (« OIA -q-) 

RTI (159c2; Vebhalinga [= Pa.]) / BHS Vebhadinga; SB V II 
22,1: Vaibhidingi; SN 1 35,26: Vehalinga (v.l. Vebhalinga); cf. T 
100 at T II 442c25: Bäi (Vebhalinga) 

FREE (217b18; *Kalangara or *Kala?) / BHS = SWTF Kadan- 
gara (MPS $ 9.6), Pa. Kalinga (SN V 358,20), Kal 

KRR FC (350a27, 350b21, 350b24; Cula-(Kokana dà?) / Skt. cūda-, 
Pa. Cūļa-Kokanadā (e.g. SN I 30,18); cf. T 100 at T II 469a18: 4# 
HERZ) 









































= 























at 


















































21 


S, Y, M: Be. 

Cf. Bingenheimer 2020: 807, note 73. 
She: i£. 
S: JE; Y, M, She: E 
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ARE” (35063; Cūļa- [= Pa.]) / Skt. cūda-, Pa. Cūļa-(Kokanadā) 
-Ih- (< OIA -dh-) 
Bx (351c23; alha- [= Pa.]) / £ Skt. adhaka; = Pa. alhaka (a 
mesure of capacity) 
-I- (< OIA -d-) 
TG (217b14; *Nalikà or *Nalika) / BHS = SWTF = Pa. Nadika, 
Pa. Natika (SN V 356,20) 
ARE (245b2; *Nalika or *Nalika) BHS = SWTF = Pa. Nādikā, 
Pa. Natika (SN V 356,20) 
HL (85c17, 235027, 270c12; *Nali- or *Nali-) BHS = SWTF = 
Pa. Nādikā, Pa. Nātikā (SN V 356,20) 
-v- (< OIA -p-)? 
EEE (s.e. for W?) (159c3; *Nandiva- or Nandīpa [WE]) / 
SBV II 22,14: Vandīpāla; cf. T 100 at T II 442c26: SES 
-v- (< OIA -m-) 
Hem, (113c28), HIS (215a18), Hils (224b23t), HIER (262a26) 
(*Yavunā)"> / Skt. = Pa. Yamunā; Pkt. Jaunā 
(Eskdžt(243b18, 243c29; *Timirā) / Pa. Tivarā, v.l. Tīvarā (SN II 
191,1, 193,9); cf. T 100 at T II 488c12, 489428: 157588. (*Timirā) 
Gandhari -sp- (< OIA -sv-)? or Skt. -sv- Q} is s.e. for or confused with &) 
ERE (120617; vispa [= Ga.] or visva) / visva (Sbh II 76,18); not 
in SN IV 218,9 
EHRE (271b5; Vispa [= Ga.] or Visva) / Skt. Visva(deva), £ AN 
V 263,9: aggi- 




























































































































































































2 SE: Y, M, She: E 

3 Cf the Abhisamācārikā Dharmäh in Karashima 2012: § 26.1 [T 1425 
at T XXII 506613: SC and Karashima 1994: 222 [Z. 310]: HS 

5; compare also the form Jawn, which Al-Birint heard and wrote down 

in ca. AD 1000 (Chatterji 1936: 460). 
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ERIE (101b5, 101c18, 121c10; *Vispabhi or Visvabhü [= BHS = 

SWTF)) / Pa. Vessabhu 

Hee At, (190a21; *aspattha or asvattha [= Skt.]) / Pa. assattha 

(FIRE (236a16; Ispara [Ga.] or Isvara [= Skt.]) / Pa. Issara 

Gandhari sp- (< OIA sv-)? or Skt. sv- QÈ is s.e. for or confused with žē) 
AEM] (61b22; *spaha or svaha [= Skt.]) 











a 
























































II.3 Irregular Developments 


-n- < -d- 
WASTE (369c4; *kaumunī, *kom?) / Skt. kaumudī, BHS kaumu- 
dika, kaumodi, Pa. komudi; cf. T 100 at T IL 491b11: IH 
m-<b-orv- 
ies (362a29, 362b9, 362b15, 362b25; *Makkula) / BHS = Pa. 
Bakkula, Vakkula; cf. T 100 at T II 480b23, 480c18: WHEE (Bakkula, 
Vakkula) 
*saryathātaka < saryathā ? 
Bere SIG (113027), GES SUCH (224b23) (*saryathataka??) / 
Pa. seyyathīdam / BHS sayyathāpi, seyyathāpi / BS saryathīdam, 
saryyathidam”* 































































































II.4 Underlying Language(s) of T 99 


It may be preliminarily concluded that the Indic original of T 99, 
recited by Gunabhadra and translated by Baoyun and Fayong around 
AD 435/436, might have been greatly sanskritised, though contain- 
ing sporadic instances of Middle-Indic developments, such as -/- or 
-l- < OIA -t-, -d-, -d-. 





24 Cf Skilling 1992: 152, von Simson 1997: 593 and Karashima 2001: 208-209. 
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According to my previous research, the Indic original of the 
Madhyama-āgama (now T 26, which was translated in AD 397/398) 
seems to have been also highly Sanskritised, though containing ele- 
ments of Gandhari and other Prakrits (Karashima 2017). 

Thus, these two Chinese translations of collections transmitted 
by the same (broadly intended) Sarvästiväda tradition were greatly 
sanskritised. However, the Samyukta-āgama was apparently far 
more sanskritised than the Madhyama-āgama. 


III. Survey of Transliterations Found in T 100 


IIL1 Readings of T 100 vis-à-vis Sanskrit and Pali Texts 


Where there are discrepancies between readings in the Pali texts and 
Sanskrit ones, T 100 reads principally along the same lines as the 
Sanskrit one. For example: 
SKI&(EH tok > MC tok) (382c10, 382c16; *Gotik-, Gautik-); = BS 
Gautika (Abhidh-k-bh 376,5); # Pa. Godhika 


4215 (384c27, 389b21; Saci[pati] [= Skt.]); £ Pa. Sujam(pati) 
AMC kuņ)(—£) (MC žjok)št (430c10; Kunjika [= SWTF]); 
# SWTF Gunjaka, + Pa. Gifijaka 

FEE(EH gun > MC gjwon):E(MC Zjok)ilil (444a5f, b24; Gunjaka [= 
SWTF]); £ Pa. Gifijaka 

UE (434c25; Sara-); = BS * Sarapani;”® + Pa. Saraņā (SN V 
390,5), Sarakani, Saranani (SN V 375,1, 378,1) 























3 S, Y: £ M: S. 
26 Cf. Honjo 2014: II 751, note 2, mda’ lag = Sarapäni. Cf. T 100 at T II 
434a12: f&$(?-pani); T 99 at T II 239c23t: EF (*Satapani). 
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IXE (442c7; Bhadrik-) = BHS Bhadrika; + Pa. Bhaddiya (SN I 
35,11, v.l. Bhaddika-) 


EB (463b19, 456626; Vagisa [= BHS = SWTF]); £ Pa. Vangisa 


Eë % (479b28, 48229; mālutā [= BHS]); £ BHS = Pa. māluvā 
(SN I 207,1);27 Skt. = BHS mālu 





However, there are cases where readings of T 100 agree with the Pali 
texts, while differing from Sanskrit ones. For example: 
%(EH bak > MC bāk):!t%! (431a7; Vakkali [= Pa.]); £ BHS = 
SWTF Vālkali; cf. T 99 at T II 267b8, 346bs: Html (Vālkali) 
WBIE (439b16, 44323; rattha [= Pa.]); # Skt. rastra-(vant) = Pa. rattha- 
(vant) (SN I 15,20); cf. T 99 at T II 156b18: fārt*tķī(rāstravant) 


E&P ERE (464a3; vedalla [Pa.]); # Skt. vedānga 












































III.2 Sanskritisms 


There are numerous instances which show sanskritisation of the 
underlying text of T 100. For example: 

-k- is retained 

gU (411b28, 411c1, 470a15, etc.; Kokāli-) / BHS = SWTF = 
Pa. Kokalika 

= (412a5 Baka [= BHS = Skt. = Pa.]) 

Dn (430c10 Nadika [= BHS = SWTF = Pa.]) 

INA FE (430010; Kunjika [= SWTF]) 

Pee (444a5f, 444b24; Gunjaka [= SWTF]) 

BA (448a25; Kokanad-), (E3liifi. (448b12f, 453b19; Kokana-) / 
BHS = SWTF Kokanada, Pa. Kokanuda, v.l. °nada 

































































27 Cf. Lüders 1954: § 91. 
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-c- is retained 


-J- 


=f: 








DS (390a25, 390b9; Viroci-) / Skt. Virocana, BHS = SWTF Vai- 
rocana, Pa. Verocana 

(EH ba > MC buo) Eh (436a21, 436a28; Vairocan-) / BHS = 
SWTE Vairocana, Pa. Veroca?? 

(THE (455024, 456a9; Upacālā [= SWTF = Pa.), 5 yere 
(456b22; Upacala) 

is retained 

JESEUETT(EH dzik > MC Zjok) (390c1; *Bhára(d)vajak-), ZZ 
xp] (400c12f, 401b13, 402b8, etc.; *Bhāradrāja?), HERA (406a23f; 
* Bhara(dva)ja?), FE] (466619; *(Bhāra)drāja?) / BHS = SWTF 
Bhāradvāja, Pa. Bhàra? 

Eule (386c13, 38726; Vejayan-, Vaij?) / BAS = SWTF Vaijayanta; 
Pa. Vejayanta 

DR (455b3, 455b7; Vijaya [= SWTF = Pa.]) 

s retained 

Kart (396c10; påtala [= Skt. = Pa.]), MERE (396c10; pātala) 
fay (<—In} EME (470b15; Atata [= BHS = SWTF = Pa.]) 

is retained 


RE (EH tok > MC tok) (382c10, 382c16; Gautika [= BS])?! / Pa. 
Godhika 


HEJ% (391c14f, 413b29; Ajita [= Skt. = Pa.]) 








































































































—_ 


















































28 


29 
30 
31 


DN II 259,11; Akanuma 1967 [1931]: 75a, s.v. Bali; Malalasekera 1960 
[1937-1938], s.v. Veroca. 

S, Y, M: X. 

S, Y, M, Shg: f&. 

Abhidharmakosabhäsya at Abhidh-k-bh 376,5, note 4; cf. Honjö 2014: 
II 767. 
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RES (479b28, 482a9; mālutā [= BHS]) / BHS = Pa. māluvā (SN I 
207,1)? 

-th- is retained 

i EH ti > MC tg (405b3; Mithila [= Skt. = Pa.]) 

-d- is retained 
SEEE (400b14; kaumudī, kom”), (HE (483b6, 483b28; *kau- 


mudo, kom”), Jeng (491b11; *kaumidī, kom?) / Skt. kaumudi, 
BHS kaumudika, kaumodī, Pa. komudī 
CL PEBBLE (418a17, 418a21; *Videhi/e muni) / Skt. *Videha-muni 
(epithet of Ananda) 
tel (430c10; Nadika [= BHS = SWTF = Pa.) cf. T 99 at T II 
217b14: 352mm. (*Nalika) 
DES (444a5, 444b24; Nadi-) [= BHS = SWTF = Pa.): cf. T 99 at 
T II 244c24: HEAL (*Nali-), 24562: FSF (* Vālikā) 
-p- is retained 
EHE (396c4; gopānasī [= BHS = SWTF = Pa.]) 
°° (EH pak > MC pakt (404a28; Upaga [= BHS = SWTF]) / 
BHS = Pa. Upaka 
(EHS (407b15: Upamana [= BHS = SWTF] / Pa. Upavana, °ana) 
-§-, -s- and -s- are distinguished 
-$- 
PS 
























































































































































a 


5 (384c27, 389b21; Saci[pati] [= Skt.]) / £ Pa. Sujam(pati) 
ZR RERSU (391c13f, 413b28; Maskari Gošālī- [= BHS]) / Pa. 
Makkhali Gosala 






































32 Cf. Lūders 1954: § 91. 
3 S, Y, M: # 

5 S, Y, M: 

5 Y, M, Shg.: žē. 

3$ S, Y, M: &. 
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(i "(EH San > aan Hit (418c10; sana [= Skt.]) / Pa. sana (SN II 221,15) 
ER (434025; Sara-); = BS *Sarapani;*® £ Pa. Sarand (SN V 390,5), 
Sarakāni, Saranāni 

SR (440a3, 443a4; *Sūpāra-) / Skt. Sūrpāraka, BHS Supāraga, 
Sopāraka, Pa. Suppāraka 

WE (454a19, 454a23; *kisa) / # Skt. krsa (Gautami), + Pa. kisā 
(Gotami); cf. T 99 at T II 73c14,*? 326b16: FEES (krsa) 
































-S- 




















AJ JE (477b5, 477615; Susima [= Skt.]*°), IE" pis (478c5; Su- 
sima) / BHS = Pa. Susima (v.l. Susima); SWTF. Susima 

consonant +r 

-tr- (< MI -tt-) 
DEI 228 (391c15f; J(A)atiputra) / BHS Jnätiputra, Pa. Nata- 
putta or Nātha”; cf. T 99 at T II 317b13: BR op Ze s 

-dr- (« MI -dd-) 

2BER[ CURE (413b6f, 453b18+21; Subhadra [= BHS = SWTF] / Pa. 
Subhadda 

r * sibilant 

-rs- (< MI -ss-)? 
ti "Hili (3774; varsi- or *vassa-) / BHS = SWTF vārsikā, Pa. vassika 

consonant + nasal 

jf- (< MI A-)? 













































































37 S, Y, M: Ñ. 

35 Cf Honjö 2014: II 751, note 2, mda’ lag = Sarapäni. Cf. T 100 at T II 
434a12: f&F(?-pàni); T 99 at T II 239c23f: EF (*Satapani). 

39 "SE is a scribal error for FHES. 

40 Cf. Monier-Williams 1899, s.v. susima. 

4l M: F. 

42 WM: BR. 
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BES (391c15f; 413c1; *J(f)atiputra), RARE (413c1; *n)ati-) / 
BHS Jnatiputra, Pa. Nataputta, Natha? 

-I- + nasal 

-Im- (< MI -mm-) 
dg (381a18; valmi-) / Skt. valmika, £ Pa. vammika 

nasal * consonant 











-nk- is retained 
Hin (488c23; Vanka [= BHS]) / Pa. Vankaka 

sibilant + y 

-sy- (< MI -ss-)? 
Z (EH si > MC si) (375b22, 375b26, etc.; *Tissa or Tisya [= 
BHS = SWTF]) / Pa. Tissa 





III.3 Prakritisms 


There are quite a few instances which show that the original text of 
T 100 contained Prakritisms. For example: 


i (« OIA r) 
Be (454a19, 454a23; *kisa) / + Skt. krsa (Gautami), # Pa. kisā 
(Gotami); cf. T 99 at T II 73c14,** 326b16: tB (krsa) 

-g- (< OIA -k-)? 
ref] (452621; *sälüga) / Skt. Saluka, BHS = SWTF šāluka, Pa. 
salüka 

-j- (< OIA -c-)? 
BSL] (488c12, 488c18, 489a28; *Paji-vamja?) / Skt. Pracina- 
vamsa; Pa. Pacinavamsa 














B AMEL is a scribal error for HES. 


730 -R 


-I- or - 
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I- (< OIA -d-) 


HF] (390a26; Bali [= Skt., Pa.]), 25! (391b29; Bali), BREE (436a21, 
436a28; *Bala) / BHS = SWTF Badi; cf. T 99 at T II 155a22, 
296b27: ZHE (Badi) 








Bibel (442025; Vebhalinga [= Pa.]) / BHS Vebhadinga; SBV 


II 22,1: Vaibhidingi; SN 1 35,26. Vehalinga (v.l. Vebhalinga) 











DIS (469a18, 469224, etc., Cula, Cūļa) / # Skt. cūda-, = Pa. Cūļa- 











(Kokanada) 


-Ih- (< 


OIA -dh-)? 














we 


RERIEE(MC mein (48506; *Palheyyaka?) / # SN II 187,8, Paveyyaka 











(read Päve°) = v.l. Patheyyaka;* cf. T 99 at T II 240b13: ZALHE 
-v- (< OIA -p-)? 























SPE e for IE?) (442c26; *Nandiva- or Nandipa [7% |) / SBV 

















II 2 























2,14. Nandipala; cf. T 99 at T II 159c3: šļiķttā(s.e. for 18?) 




















(*Nandiva- or Nandipa [}£]) 
ey (bat > MC bwát) (448223; *Tavad-?) / BHS = Pa. Tapoda; 
cf. T 99 at T II 248b12: 484 (Tapo-), 281c4: aa (Tapo-) 

-j- (< OIA -y-) 
vs] (408c4, 408c14; *Gaja) / Skt. = Pa. Gaya; cf. T 99 at T II 321bs: 
fills (Gaya) 


-m- (< 






































OIA -v-) 





Trike (488c12, 489a28; *Timira) / Pa. Tivara, v.l. Tīvarā (SN II 


191 

















‚1, 193,9); cf. T 99 at T II 243b18, 243c29: (fx (* Timira) 





-9g- (< OIA -gr-) 





{EH (376b22; Samgām-) / Skt. Samgramajit, Pa. Sangama(ji); cf. 


T 99 at T II 278b12: SEE (Samgrama) 








^ Y M: BR. 
45 Cf. Akanuma 1967 [1931]: 499ab and Santuttho 2013: 628—629. 
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EEE (463a25, 463a27; *Niggodhakappa, *°kalpa), JE% 
kis: (463bs, 463c24f; *Niggodhakappa, *°kalpa) / Skt. * Nya- 
grodhakalpa,** Pa. Nigrodhakappa; cf. T 99 at T II 333a4, 333a16: 
Oh (*Nigrodh(a)-kalpa) 
p- (< OIA pr-) 
tiff (40806; pakkhandi [= Pa.]) / Skt. praskandin, Pa. pakkhandin 
-ng- (< OIA -nk-)? 
Din (489228; *Vangaka) / BHS Vanka, Pa. Vankaka 
-fij- (< OIA -fic-) 
BEIS (477a21, 478c4; * Panjala) / Skt. = Pa. Pancala 
-ndh- (« OIA -nth-) 
aze (390c2; -gandha) / BHS = SWTF Nirgrantha, Pa. Nigantha 
-mm- (< OIA -mb-) (= Dhp-G*, Niya documents) 
DG (422c19; *jammu) / Skt. = Pa. jambu; cf. T 99 at T II 229c4: 
RNS (jambu) 
UE S (440c17; *Kammoji-) / BS Kambojika (SBV I 168,20 — 
Say-v 16,11); cf. T 99 at TIL 158a10: SH] (Kamboja) 
-nn- (« OIA -rn-) 
(EH pu- > MC pjou)£$ (447c18; Punna-), EE (463b29; Punnak-), 
ki (453b19; Punnak-) / BHS Pürnaka, Pa. Punnaka 
is is retained? or -riy- (« OIA -ry-) 
[RH (454a2f; ariye [= Pa.] or arye [= Skt.]), [HFA (455c6, 
45624; ariye [= Pa.] or arye [= Skt.]) 
-vv- (< OIA -dv-)? 
YU TE (EH dztk MC Zjak) (390c1; *Bhára(v)vajak(a) | BHS 
= SWTF Bhāradvāja, Pa. Bhàra? 


DU 


































































































46 Cf SHT VII 59 and 60 note 6. 
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-kk- (< OIA -Ik-) 

%$(EH bak > MC bākā! (431a7; Vakkali [= Pa.]); £ BHS = 
SWTF Valkali; cf. T 99 at T II 267bs, 346bs: Must (Vālkali) 

-Il- (< OIA -Iv-) 

EUER (377a26, 410a3, 422c19; Uruvellā [= Merv-av]), f&^"& 

HAS (383a19; Uruvella or Uruvelā [= Pa.]) / Pa. Uruvela, BHS 

Uruvilva, SWTF Urubilva 

ERL (470224; bill-) / # Skt. bilva, = Pa. billa (SN I 150,3) 

-$p- (< OIA -$v-) (Gandhari)? 

H(EH phai > phwā; probably s.e. for [])**%%(EH puat > pjwet)& 
(463b12; *Aspaji) / BHS = SWTF Asvajit, Pa. Assaji 

-sp- (< OIA -sv-) (Gandhari)? 
ZX[- vL] 3) $5 (408c4; *-spatī?) / Skt. Sarasvati, Pa. Sara- 
ssatī; cf. T 99 at T IL 321b5: pExE (Saralsvati]) 

-nn- (« OIA -sn-) 

EMOL #4) (477a11, 478c4; Vennu [= Pa.] or Venhu [= Pa.]) / Z 
Skt. Visnu; cf. T 99 at TIL 358b15: Dot (Visnu) 

-tth- (< OLA -str-) 

FEIE (439b16, 44323; rattha) / £ Skt. rastravant = Pa. ratthavant 

(SN I 15,20); cf. T 99 at T II 156b18: Stan (rāstravant) 






























































Ka 















































III.4 Irregular Developments 


A noteworthy example of irregular phonetic development found in 
T 100 is: 








7 S, Y: €; Shg.: (£f. 

^5 li might have been miswritten as |E., which could, then, have been re- 
placed by its homophone X; cf. Karashima 1994: 175—176: [uf (4—HE) 
iE (*Aspa- < Asvaka < Asmaka). 
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-mš- > -mj-? 


BSA] (488c12, 488c18, 489a28; *Paji-vamja?) / Skt. Pracina- 





vamsa; Pa. Pācīnavamsa 


In addition, there are many cases which show that the translator(s) of 
T 100 rendered -r- and -/- with Chinese -n-. These confusions might 
have resulted from the translator(s) speaking Chinese dialects which 


do not distinguish these sounds. For example: 


-r / -n- 





AREH (384c18f; *purandana) / Skt. puramdara, Pa. purin- 


dada; cf. T 99 at T I1 290c28: ERICH 























"E (468b3, 468c28, 469a3; *Gini) / Skt. Giri, Pa. (Isi)gili; cf. T 





99 at T II 348c25: [U 
-I- / -n-, -n- 









































{FALE (43922, 484b23; *eleyam) / BHS eneya, BHS = Pa. eni (‘black 
antelope’); cf. T 99 at T II 366b27, 366c4: {FJEZE (eneyam) 


SH ER ES SE (418bof& *Lalakanda? [*Nalakanda < Nalanda x 


Nàlaka])?* / BHS = Pa. Nalanda, Pa. Nālaka; cf. T 99 at T II 


























130c7t: FRREHEBE 








ZERE(s.e. for JE?)EZBE (464a2; *sa-laghanda-) / BHS = 

















SWTF 


sa-nighanta-(kaitabha-), sa-nirgh? (BHSD, s.vv. kaitabha, nighanta), 
SWTF sa-nighantu-(k°), SWTF sa-nighandu-sa-(k°), Pa. sa- 
nighandu-(ketubha-) (e.g. Sn 1020, AN 1163,12) ‘together with lex- 


icology (and the ritual science)’; cf. T 99 at T II 23c22: K T 




















epe (—J 7) (479a1; *Dāmani) / Pa. Dāmali (SN I 47,25, v.l. 





^? SV M: #3. 
5 Cf. FBHEGEBE (423b17, 424c14, 452c17; *Nälakanda?) and 


























De BZ PL 





(424a5; *Nalakanda?); BHS = Pa. Nalanda; cf. T 99 at T II 230be, 














230c16, 253a26: FUSE. 
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Damala); cf. T 99 at T II 360c4: [EEE 
Bela (377a26, 410a3, 422c19; *Uruvenla) / Uruvellā (= Merv- 
av), Pa. Uruvela, BHS Uruvilva, SWTF Urubilva 





III.5 Underlying Language(s) of T 100 


With a thorough analysis of the transliterations found in T 100 — of 
which I have surveyed selected examples in what precedes - it be- 
comes apparent that the Indic original, which was probably trans- 
lated by an unknown translator between AD 420 and 450, might have 
been sanskritised, though containing various features of Middle In- 
dic (the date of the translation is discussed in section VI.4.2 below). 

As already mentioned above, compared with T 99, T 100 retains 
more Middle Indic elements; in other words, its original text was 
less sanskritised. Although a few instances of features characteristic 
of Gandhari, such as -mb- > -mm- (this particular development being 
common only in Gandhari languages of the Gandhari Dharmapada 
from Khotan and Niya documents), -sv- > -sp- and -sv- > -sp-, are 
found in the Chinese translation, they are rather rare, sporadic and 
moreover dubious, and I do not think that the Indic original of this partial 
Samyukta-agama was transmitted in Gandhari. 

In short, the original text of T 100 seems to have been sanskritised 
to a certain degree, while retaining many Middle Indic forms other 
than Gandhari. 


IV. Survey of Transliterations Found in T 101 


The following eight transliterations are those which occur only in T 
101 or presumably for the first time in the history of Chinese trans- 
lations: 
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Ke bE Blls.e. for #2?) (T 101 at T II 493c17, 494a15): ?, name ofa 
brahmin youth; cf. T 100 at T II 465b7: 10E; T 99 at T IL 25c3: 1 
ër "198 (494a18; Uruvelā) / BHS Uruvilvā, Pa Uruvelā, BS Uru- 
vella (Merv-av 3513); cf. T 99 at T II 322a28: BF FEE 
ECE)? (494a1sf; Nairafi-, Neran-) / BHS = SWTF Nairan- 
jana, BHS Niranjana, Pa. Neranjara; cf. T 99 at T 322428: Jesse 
EJ (EH luis > MC ljwi-) (494a19; nigrodh- or *nigros- [= 
Ga.]) / Skt. = Pa. nigrodha; cf. T 99 at T II 322a29: HEN 
Hits e for WAZE (494b23; *Kovali-” < Kokali-) / BHS = SWTF 
= Pa. Kokalika; cf. T 100 at T II 411b28, 411c1, 470a15, etc.: 4 
wm; T 99 at T II 323b13, 351b13: El 

Hx (494b24; Dev(a)datt(a)) / BHS = SWTF = Pa. Devadatta; 
cf. T 100 at T II 411b28: FEE; T 99 at T II 323b13: REEL 


Hs (EH dom > MC dam) (495a4; Godam- [= Dhp-G*]) / BHS 


= SWTF = Pa. Gotama, Skt. Gautama; cf. T 100 at T II 401a15: 
foe; T 99 at T I307c11: BE 

[s iilis (498b26; Asuren-) / SWTF Asurendra, Pa. Asurinda, Asur- 
indaka; cf. T 100 at T II 400a24: Frtēžētā; T 99 at T II 306c27: 
SHE 





























































































































































































































Among the form listed here, the transliterations JE% (*nigros- < 
nigrodha), (H3 (—1&)28 (*Kovāli- < Kokāli-) and (Hz& (Godam- < 
Gotama) show that the original text of this Chinese translation could 
have contained Middle-Indic (especially Gandhari) elements. 























53 S, Y, MS. 

9? S: Æ; Y, M: Je. 
5 Cf.T125 at T IL 603b3f: Gap (Kovāli-); T 212 at T IV 664bē6f, 665c4: 
HEYA] (Kovali-); T 1464 at T XXIV 868b4: EHE (Kovali-). 
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V. Conclusion on the Underlying 
Languages of T 99, T 100 and T 101 


From the above surveys of the transliterations found in the three Chi- 
nese translations of the Samyukta-agamas, we may draw the follow- 
ing conclusions: 

* The original Indic text of the Samyukta-agama, recited by Guna- 
bhadra and translated by Baoyun and Fayong, namely the Za 
ahan jing (T 99), could have been highly sanskritised, though re- 
taining limited Middle Indic forms. 

The original Indic text of the Samyukta-agama by an unknown 
translator, namely the Bieyi za ahan jing (T 100), must have been 
also sanskritised, but it might have retained more Middle Indic 
(Prakrit) forms than the previous one. 

The original Indic text of the partial Chinese translation of the 
Samyukta-agama, probably by An Shigao with later revisions, 
namely the Za ahan jing (T 101), contained Middle Indic (espe- 
cially Gandhari) elements. 


VI. School Affiliations of 
the three Samyukta-agamas 


VI.1 T 99 and T 100 Belong to the Sarvastivadins 


Having investigated the records found in the Chusanzangji ji and 
other works, Enomoto Fumio IR CR (2001) clarified that the 
Samyukta-agama was recited by Gunabhadra — who came from Cen- 
tral India (HK, Mathura and its surrounding districts) and was 
ordained as a Sarvastivada monk — and translated by Baoyun and 
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Fayong around AD 435/436. Enomoto (2001) further argued that its 
original belonged to the Sarvastivadins (or, more precisely, to the 
Mūlasarvāstivādins). 

According to Theo Damsteegt’s (1978: 207-208 and 265—266) 
analysis of the inscriptions from Mathura, the Buddhist communities 
in that region introduced sanskritised linguistic features into their 
texts in the second century AD, which was connected with the arrival 
of the Ksatrapas as well as the geographical position of Mathura as 
the classical culture centre of the Aryavarta. As a result, the language 
of the Buddhists in the Mathura area also became gradually similar 
to classical Sanskrit. 

The fact that the underlying language of the T 99 was apparently 
highly sanskritised lends support to Enomoto’s (2001) Mülsarvästi- 
vada ascription of T 99. 

T 101, which was translated by An Shigao (a translator of many 
Sarvastivada texts among others) and underwent later revisions, 
might also belong to the Sarvastivadins, as tentatively suggested by 
Paul Harrison (2002), who however cautions that it could also be- 
long to an as yet unidentified school. 


VI.2 Does T 100 Belong to the Sarvastivadins? 


Whereas the affiliations of T 99 and, to an extent, T 101 are not es- 
pecially controversial, there are arguments concerning the school af- 
filiation of the incomplete Samyukta-agama translation that is now 
T 100. Based on its structure and underlying Indian language, Mizuno 
Kogen 7k#¥ sh7t (1970 [= 1996: 341—356]) suggested that T 100 
might belong to the Dharmaguptakas or the Mahīšāsakas. 

Enomoto (1980: 931) demonstrated that this Agama cannot be- 
long to the Dharmaguptakas, based on the fact that parallel verses 
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respectively found in T 100 and in the Dharmaguptaka Vinaya (Sifen 
li DUR T 1428) differ greatly, while he did not rule out the pos- 
sibility of it belonging to the Mahisasakas. 

In addition, Enomoto (1984: 101—102) assumed that this Agama 
does not belong to the Mahisasakas, showing that the parallel verses 
found in T 100 and the Mahisasaka Vinaya (T 1421) respectively, 
differ from one another. Marcus Bingenheimer (2011: 41-43) shares 
Enomoto’s 1984: 101-102 opinion. However, the difference is very 
minor, especially when we consider the fact that the Chinese trans- 
lators of the Vinaya had to condense two sloka pādas into five Chi- 
nese characters, while the translators of T 100 used ten characters.** 
This example is, thus, not convincing. 

Hiraoka Satoshi "pg ĦA (2000 and 2003) then compared four 
stock phrases found in T 99, the Mülasarvastivada Vinaya, the Sar- 
vastivada Vinaya and T 100, and pointed out that T 99 is closer to 
the Mūlasarvāstivāda than to the Sarvastivada Vinaya. Although T 
100 lacks parallels in two of the four cases he studied, Hiraoka (2000 
and 2003) assumed that T 100 belongs to the Sarvastivadins, which 
is difficult to understand. Here Bingenheimer (2011: 43—44) shares 
Hiraoka's (2000 and 2003) opinion. 

From the point of view of methodology, I find it is not adequate 
to compare stock phrases between T 100 and the Mulasarvastivada 
and Sarvastivada Vinayas so as to then conclude that T 100 belongs 
to the Sarvastivadins. There are hundreds such phrases which Bud- 














5 Enomoto 1984: 101-102 compared the following underlined passages, 
Sanghabheda-vastu at SBV II 29,17-19: naksatranam mukham candra 
adityas tapatam mukham | urdhvam tiryag adhas capi yävati jagato 
gatih | sadevakesu lokesu sambuddho hijyatàm varah; T 100 at T II 
391b21-24: Beat DAE RAX JB Tram 
JH THR KA ERIRE Erën Mahīsāsaka Vinaya at T 1421 at 


T XXII 2b10-11: SRH A ADR AER EE FE 
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dhist texts mutually share, at times regardless of their affiliation. 
While the literature of the Sarvastivadins and Mülasarvästivädins is 
relatively well handed down and better studied, that of other schools 
is rarer or less well studied. It is therefore only natural that many 
parallel phrases are to be found in the texts stemming from the Sar- 
vastivadins and Mülasarvästivädins. However, this does not mean 
that a certain text specifically belongs to these traditions. 


VI.3 T 100 Cannot Belong to the Sarvastivadins 


As it is well known, while other schools transmitted a collection of 
verses known as Dharmapada (Pali Dhammapada), its counterpart 
compiled by the Sarvāstivādins is known as Udāna or Udānavarga, 
one of the most important and widely circulated scriptures among 
Buddhist monastics as well as lay followers. 

According to a statement that recurs in a number of different texts 
of established Sarvastivada or Milasarvastivada affiliation, monks 
recited passages from the Udana, Pārāyaņa, and Satyadrs as well as 
the Saila-gatha, Muni-gäthä, Sthavira-gāthā, Sthavirī-gāthā and the 
Arthavargīva-sūtras.** 





56 Divyāvadāna at Divy 20,23-24: Udānāt Päräyanät Satyadrstah Sailagāthā 
Munigatha Arthavargiyani ca sūtrāņi vistarena svarena svadhyayam 
karoti; Divyavadana at Divy 34,29-35,1: Udanat Parayanat Satyadrsah 
Sthaviragäthäh Sailagàthà Munigāthā Arthavargiyäni ca süträni vista- 
rena svarena svadhyayam kurvanti; Carma-vastu of the Mülasarvästi- 
vada Vinaya at MSV IV 188,8-10: Udānāt Päräyanät Satyadrstah Saila- 
gāthā-Munigāthā-Sthaviragāthā-Sthavirīgāthārthavargīvāni ca sūtrāņi 
vistareņa svarena svadhyayam karoti (reconstruction based on the Ti- 
betan translation; cf. Clarke 2014: 41, 86v10 and Yao 2013: 53, note 1); 
Adhikarana-vastu of the Mūlasarvāstivāda Vinaya at Adhik-v 64,16-18: 
Udānān Pārāyaņān Satyadrsah Sthaviragāthāh Sthavirigathah Saila- 
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Accordingly, in T 99, which belongs to the Sarvästivädins, we find 
a description that Anuruddha recited the Udana, Paräyana, Satyadrs, 
Sthavira-gāthā, Sthavirī-gāthā, Saila-gāthā, Muni-gāthā and the 
Arthavargiya-sütras in the early morning.” 

In the parallel passage in the Pali Samyutta-nikaya, Anuruddha 
instead recited dhammapadani.** Here it remains open to question 
whether here the Dhammapada as a collection is intended or else 
words, or verses, on the Dhamma.?? 

In the T 100 parallel for the passage in question, Anuruddha re- 
cited the Dharmapada, Päräyana and Sthavira-gàtha.9 

Similarly, in T 100, we find a description of a Buddhist follower 
in a caravan who in the early morning recited the Dharmapada, 
Pārāyaņa and other verses from various scriptures.*! 

Thus T 100 stands quite apart from the tradition represented by 
texts transmitted by the Sarvastivadins. If the underlying Indic text 





gāthā Munigāthā Arthavargīvāni vistarena svadhyayitum arabdhah; 
Bhaisajya-vastu of the Mūlasarvāstivāda Vinaya in T 1448 at T XXIV 
llbs-7: WEERA ER CHE OEA), (GELEH) (HEER) (ZR 
EXER). EEE) & (cf. Yao 2013: 53, note 1). 
> T99atTII362co-12: REITEN * ER EEE). G 
CHR) (HER), GER). (EIER). PR B) (Gn. 
(EER) (EE (read: (FEER) (Als) ) ee, 
588 SN 1209,20: Dhammapadani bhāsati. 
"7 Cf. also Baba 2017: 160 [317] note 15. 
$9 'T100at TIL 480c21-23: Eier > TESA > BH CRAB) IR G 
HERE), CARA IS). mes en 
6! T100at TIL 439cii-15: KERE JRR >... SHE ^ Em 
Ab > PĒRLE ^ > a GEB)» Be GBGERE CL. E) ) > BRR Ha; 
cf. the Bhaisajya-vastu of the Mülasarvästiväda Vinaya in T 1448 at T 
XXIV 11b5-7. The list of the recited scriptures is not found in the T 99 
parallel at T II 156c, and this discourse has no parallel in the Samyutta- 
nikaya. 
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indeed featured a Dharmapada rather than an Udāna(varga), this 
represents an argument against the hypothesis of Sarvastivada affil- 
iation of T 100. On the basis of the evidence presently available, 
there seems to be no indication that at any point in time the collection 
in question was known as Dharmapada also among the Sarvasti- 
vadins, prior to being identified as Udana(varga), thus I conclude 
that this occurrence can be taken as a mark of school affiliation. 


VI.4 T 100 Belongs to the Mahisäsakas 


An often-quoted passage in Faxian’s ZER (AD 337-422) travelogue, 
the Gaoseng faxian zhuan {siete (T 2085) contains a ref- 


erence to a Samyukta-dgama manuscript:” 











AAEM LE oR RM RE AR oR) > 
(BUS) 4 HRE— SE (HE) AFFE: FH 
Jk: PRNAAHLTHZBRA ° 
Faxian stayed in this country (i.e., Sri Lanka) for two 
years. He further sought to obtain a text of the Vinaya of 
the Mahisasakas. He obtained the Dirgha-agama and the 
Samyukta-àgama. He also obtained one set of the *Ksudraka- 
pitaka. None of these existed in China. Having obtained 





6 T2085 at T LI 86502427. 

65 C£ T 1421 at T XXII 191a2329: HERK ^ A48ES—BE ^ (Eu) 
WEE SERRA TER MES CRI). HERRE, PEASE. 
WER BER RT. Kea: GERME OE). thet lā 

ET: MER GBA (EHE). HERE TER HD AES CREBRO. 

SIS: The Chusanzangji ji states that Faxian translated “the 

*Ksudraka-pitaka-sutra, one fascicle” (T 2145 at T LV 12a2: iki —8). 

This text exists as T 745 and consists of seventeen stories about pretas; 

other stories about a female god; a god who was reborn in heaven through 

the merit of washing the robes of Sariputra; a god from whose fingers 
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these Brahmi texts, he then boarded a big merchant ship 
with about more than two hundred people on it. 





While the Chusanzangji ji H= Wiat% of Sengyou ër. com- 
posed between AD 510—518, remains silent about what happened to 
the Samyukta-agama manuscript, Fei Changfang's Ē K 5 Lidai 
sanbao ji PI Sen (T 2034), composed in AD 597/598, states 
that the Za ahan jing translated by Gunabhadra and Baoyun (now T 
99) was made from the Samyukta-agama manuscript which Faxian 
had brought back.** The information provided by the Lidai sanbao 
Ji is often groundless. For example, whereas the Chusanzangji ji at- 
tributes thirty-four texts to An Shigao, the Lidai sanbao ji increases 
the number to 176 by adding translations by anonymous translators 
as if An Shigao's works. The passage in question is as follows: 











CHITA) BR WAGE MTR LIBR CR 
Samyukta-agama — fifty fascicles, translated at the 
Waguan temple. Faxian brought back (the original manu- 
script). Seen in Daohui’s "ZE Song-Qi #7 Catalogue. 


























Later catalogues simply followed the description in the Lidai sanbao 

ji. However, as Enomoto (2001: 32—34) pointed out, the existence of 
Daohui’s 742% Song-Qi Catalogue (F<7*#%), on which the above- 
quoted information is based, is dubious and hence, this piece of in- 
formation itself is doubtful. 























poured ambrosia; and a story of King Udrayana which ends abruptly. Pre- 
sumably, the original manuscript was a mixture of short scriptures, such 
as the Preta-vastu (Pa. Peta-vatthu), Vimāna-vastu (Pa. Vimāna-vatthu) 
and the *Udrāyaņa-avadāna. 

64 T2034 at T XLIX 91a24. 
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I shall now return to the Samyukta-agama manuscript that Faxian 
obtained in Sri Lanka. When Faxian wrote about the manuscripts of 
different provenances which he had obtained in India, he also de- 
scribed their affiliations as follows: 


PEAR EARL RAT BS) UL ue šh E, KMARAGE © mdb 
RAB SHAUKAT EA RURGHEPR 
AE o HS Hh BE 24 4 18 tho ERE BRE o RB ST MAAR E o 
4h 4e E EXAM AIR PRETI, o XS AK SABLES BR 
TARAA BRE KERR SERI) KRAMER * 
BRRR šitā ŠĀ o BA EID AEST EB RE 
BD RAE EE PET AES Spe Ep bp o qa 
it RELA? tk A GERTR ES) TA 
FIA RH- TE 3848 203 38 (FRE 
E)TATE RRB IRM RE otek ELE F 
SHE MEHR 

From that country of Varanasi, he went east back to Patali- 
putra. Faxian iX&H originally sought the Vinaya (texts), but, 
in the countries of North India, they had been transmitted 
orally from master to master and (therefore) there was no 
text to be copied. That is why he went so far, until he came 
to Central India (Madhyadesa), where he obtained a Vinaya 
text ina Mahayana sanghärama (i.e., monastery). That was 
the Vinaya of the Mahasanghikas, which the whole Com- 
munity had followed, from the beginning (of its history), 
when the Buddha was still alive in the world. Its original 
text had been handed down in the Jetavana Monastery. 
The other eighteen schools have their own traditions, which 
are essentially the same and do not differ from one another. 
There are, however, minor differences, some of which re- 





65 T2085 at T LI 864b16-29. 
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sulted from adopting and rejecting (aspects of the Vinaya). 
However, this (i.e., the Vinaya of the Mahasanghikas) is the 
most detailed and complete. He also acquired an excerpt 
ofa Vinaya, comprising of (a number of characters corres- 
ponding to) about seven thousand (sloka-) verses (i.e., 32 
characters x 7,000 = 224,000 characters); this is the Vinaya 
ofthe Sarvästi-(vädins), which monks in China are following. 
(This text) has been handed down also from master to 
master orally, (and) had never been written down in letters. 
Furthermore, he obtained the *Samyukta-abhidharma-hrdaya| - 
sāstra| ZT F D» [38], comprising about six thousand 
verses (1.e., 32 characters x 6,000 — 192,000 characters) 
in the same community; he acquired one scripture, com- 
prising two thousand five hundred verses (i.e., 32 charac- 
ters x 2,500 — 80,000 characters) too; he acquired also the 
Vaitulya-Parinirvāņa-sūtra De, the Mahayana Mahäpari- 
nirvāņa-sūtra), comprising about five thousand verses (i.e., 32 
characters x 5,000 — 160,000 characters); he obtained the 
Abhidharma(pitaka?) of the Mahäsähghikas as well. Hence, 
Faxian remained there for three years (and) learnt the Brahma 
script, the Brahma language and copied the Vinaya (texts). 




















A key consideration here is that if the Samyukta-agama, which 
Faxian had obtained in Sri Lanka, actually belonged to the Sarvasti- 
vädins, it is somewhat surprising that he did not refer to this school's 
name in the above-quoted description of how he acquired the man- 
uscripts in Sri Lanka. However, if we carefully read the passage in 
question, we find that Faxian may have implicitly referred to the 
school affiliation of this text, along the following lines: 


Faxian ... further (1.e., except for the Vinaya of the Maha- 
sanghikas which he had already acquired in Pätaliputra) 
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sought to obtain a text of the Vinaya of the Mahisasakas 
(and obtained it). He obtained the Dirgha-agama and the 
Samyukta-āgama, and also obtained one set of the *Ksudraka- 
pitaka (of the same school). 


That is, at this point Faxian has already obtained the Vinaya of the 
Mahasanghikas, acquired in Pataliputra. He was also able to acquire 
the Vinaya ofthe Mahisäsakas he had sought to obtain. Thus, it is quite 
probable that the Samyukta-agama manuscript he obtained in Sri 
Lanka also belonged to the Mahisasakas. Although the text does not 
spell it out clearly, the context suggests that the set of the *Ksudraka- 
pitaka belonged to the same school, namely the Mahisasaka. The 
Mahisasakas are in fact known to be among the schools that trans- 
mitted a Ksudraka-pitaka or a Ksudraka-agama (Lamotte 1957). 

The Sarvastivadins were at the time flourishing throughout the 
Northern and North-western regions of India as well as Central Asia, 
but their presence is not epigraphically attested in Sri Lanka (Bechert 
1976: 35) and South India. Instead, a Mahisasaka presence is attested. 
At the beginning of the Pali Jātaka commentary, the Jātaka-nidāna,* 
the author states that he compiled this work at the request of the three 
eminent monks Atthadassin, Buddhamitta and Buddhadeva, the last 
of whom was a member of the Mahimsasaka / Mahisäsaka school. 
The doctrine of this school is also referred to in the fifth-century Pali 
Majjhima-nikäya commentary by Buddhaghosa.°’ 

It is therefore probable and somewhat natural that the Agama 
texts that Faxian acquired in Sri Lanka at the beginning of the fifth 
century (AD 409-411) all belonged to the Mahisasaka school. 





$6 Traditionally this text is ascribed to Buddhaghosa, which is doubted on 


stylistic and other grounds; cf. Gaffney 2018: xxix-xxx. 
67 For further information, see Bechert 1955-1957: 343, 1976: 35, 1982: 
75-76 and 2005: 45; von Hinüber 1985: 60; Silk 2002: 148. 
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According to the Chusanzangji ji, among the four manuscripts 
acquired in Sri Lanka, he himself translated the *Ksudraka-pitaka 
into Chinese as the Zazang [jing] ELK] (T 745), while he did not 
translate the other three, namely the Mahisasaka Vinaya, the Dirgha- 
agama and the Samyukta-āgama.** The Vinaya was translated by 
Buddhajiva from Kashmir and Zhisheng ^W from Khotan in AD 
424, soon after Faxian's death (ca. AD 422). 

The Dirgha-agama seems not to have been translated probably 
because by that time a Dirgha-agama had already been translated 
into Chinese (now T 1), which was translated in AD 413 by Zhu Fo- 
man ^f, on the basis of a Prakrit original of Dharmaguptaka 
affiliation recited by Buddhayasas. 

There is no reliable information about what happened to the 
Samyukta-agama manuscript. As seen above, this manuscript most 
probably belonged to the Mahisasaka school, judging from the des- 
cription given by Faxian himself. 

Mizuno (1970 [= 1996: 341—356]) assumed that T 100 belonged 
to the Mahisäsaka school, based on its structure and the underlying 
Indic language; he also pointed out agreements of content between 
T 100 and the Mahisasaka Vinaya, among which the fact that the 
order of the listing of the twelve arigas of the teachings in T 100 
almost agrees with that in the Mahisäsaka Vinaya, while differing 
considerably from that of the Sarvastivadins. 

My analysis of the transliterations found in T 100 shows that its 
original text was much less sanskritised than T 99, while retaining 
Middle Indic forms other than the dialect of North- Western India, 
namely Gandhari. 




















$8 T2145 at T LV 12a4-14. 

© T 1422 at T XXII 194b2228 = T 2145 at T LV 21a25-b1. 

7 Mizuno's (1970 [= 1996: 341-356]) arguments are summarised well in 
Bingenheimer 2011: 32-40. 
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All these elements seem to indicate that T 100 may well have 
been translated from the manuscript which Faxian brought back 
from Sri Lanka, and that it belonged to the Mahisasaka school. 

This intriguing hypothesis cannot be proven. In particular, if T 
100 is the text brought by Faxian, it remains to be explained why 
only the first part was translated or the rest of the translation was lost 
(as presently extant in the received collection, T 100). 

In conclusion, irrespective of the identification of Faxian’s man- 
uscript, the Mahisasaka affiliation of T 100 I propose here rests on 
the ground of internal evidence, namely, linguistic features and school- 
specific nomenclature. 

As regards the significance of sanskritisation — or lack thereof — 
it needs to be taken into account that, generally speaking, sanskriti- 
zation is in some contexts a relatively gradual process, whereas in 
other contexts it can take place in a shorter span of time. Thus, the 
fact that T 100 is not Sanskritised to the same degree observed in T 
99 is not in and of itself a decisive argument for school affiliation. 

The argument becomes decisive only if one hypothesizes that T 
99 and T 100 stem from distinct lineages of transmission that had 
already separated early on. My present understanding concurs with 
this hypothesis, namely that T 99 and T 100 became separated early 
on during the stage of oral transmission in India. 

The Mahisasaka school is considered to have originated from the 
Sarvastivadins or vice versa (e.g., Tsukamoto 1980: 496). These two 
schools were thus closely related, so it is unsurprising that the two 
Samyukta-agamas that are now the Za ahan jing (T 99) and the Bieyi 
za ahan jing (T 100) have many aspects in common, though still 
differing considerably. The history and doctrines of the Mahisasakas 
are not well studied because of the lack of texts identified as belong- 
ing to this school. 
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Close comparison of the Samyukta-agama of the Sarvästivädins 
(T 99) and the partial Samyukta-agama of the Mahisasakas (T 100) 
is a necessary and especially important task. Most of the past re- 
search on this topic has been focused on the similarities between 
these two collections. However, differences between them are po- 
tentially much more significant, because they might reflect less ob- 
vious discrepancies between the textual transmissions of two closely 
related schools. 


VI.4.1 Survey of Transliterations Found in the Mahi- 
Sasaka Vinaya 


If T 100, the Mahisasaka Vinaya and the Zazang jing all belong to 
the Mahisasaka school and were translated from the manuscripts 
which Faxian acquired in Sri Lanka at the beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury, their underlying language(s) are expected to present similar fea- 
tures. As the Zazang jing is relatively short (only three pages in the 
Taisho KIF edition), I could not find any transliteration useful for the 
present research task. Fortunately, in the Mahisasaka Vinaya we find 
a considerable number of transliterations useful for phonetical analysis. 

According to my analysis of all the transliterations found in the 
Mahisasaka Vinaya, the underlying text was also much sanskritised, 
although it also contains quite a few Prakritisms, similar to the case 
of T 100. (The transliterations borrowed from pre-existing transla- 
tions are excluded from this type of investigation.) 

Among the numerous instances which show sanskritisation of the 
underlying text: 

ERRER (123025; kroša); Hye (141a10; kroša); fates (vL 5%; 

176c12; krosa) 

kipe (14b28, 154a2; Chanda [= BHS = SWTF]) / Pa. Channa 
x&fg3m (5b1; Dhanika [= SWTF]) / Pa. Dhaniya 
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BESHE (34c15; kauseya [= Skt.] / Pa. koseyya 
EH. (145a16; Srona [= BHS]) / Pa. Sona 
Among the numerous instances showing the presence of Prakritisms: 
i (« OIA r) 
Zu (EH Pit si > MC Yjet si)iē% (33c2, 56b5; Isidatta [= BHS]) / 
BHS Rsidatta, Pa. Isidatta 
Zime (121027, 5bo[v.I.]; *Isi(gi)r(i)) / Skt. Rsigiri, Pa. Isigili 
-g- (< OIA -k-) 
ZSE(EH gtat> MC gjat) BE (153a24; *Sageda) / Skt. = Pa. Saketa, 
Pkt. Sageya 
-d- (< OIA -t-) 
[AS BR (13a12, 34c15; Adavi [= Pkt.]) / Skt. = Pa. Afavi 
-[- or -I- (< OIA -t-) 
uU (193a18; *Alāvīor Alavi- or Alavi-) / Skt. = Pa. Atavi, BHS 
= SWTF Atavika, Pa. Alavika 
THE Olci *Kila- or Kila-), SR (168c9; *Kilagiri or Kilag?) / 
BHS = Pa. Kitägiri 
-Ih-? (« OIA -dh-) 
RFI] (193a5; *Pālhe-?) / £ Paveyyaka (read Pave?), = v.l. Pathe- 
yyakà (SN II 187,8);'! cf. T 99 at T II 240b13: 20 T 100 at T II 
485c6: "WHICH 


-V- (« OIA -p-) 


EH 
















































































a 





















































c 





























Fi (176c5; *sisiva) / Skt. simsapa, Pa. simsapa 
-m- (« OIA -v-) 
T EE (171a20; *Eraman(a)) / Skt. Airavana, Pa. Erāvaņa 



































71 Cf. Akanuma 1967 [1931]: 499ab and Santuttho 2013: 628-629. 
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-ññ- (< OIA -jū-) 

DZ (1a9; *Veranna] / BHS Vairanya, Pa. Veranja 

-gg- (< OIA -Ig-) 
ZERK (767, Vaggumud-), ER (191a10; *Vagguma-) / SWTF 
Valgumudā, Pa. Vaggumuda 


-bb- (< OIA -Iv-) 
zZ (121 cll, 146c1; babba-) / Skt. balbaja, Pa. babbaja 
s- (« OIA sv-) 


ZXS(EH giat > MC gjāt)*F£ (35b25; *Sāgada) / BHS = SWTF 
Svāgata, Pa. Sāgata 


-tth- (< OIA -str-) 
FEIERN ARE (14a4f; Ratthapāla [= Pa.]) / BHS = SWTF Rastrapāla 






































There are also a few instances which show features characteristic of 
Gandhari. For example: 


-- (< OIA -h-) 
VDE (1a4; *Ma’isasak-) / BHS Mahisasaka, Pa. Mahimsasaka 
-nn- (< OIA -nd-) 


BESB (163a3; *Panna), #36 (164a23; Panna) / BHS Pandu, 
BHS = Pa. Panduka 


-ndh- (< OIA -nth-) 

HERE (45c10; *Pandha-) / BHS = SWTF = Pa. Panthaka 
-nn- (< OIA -ndh-) 

APH (5407; *Annavindo) / Pa. Andhakavinda 


LA. 
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-mm- (« OIA -mb-) 

exe (171a20f, *Kammala) / Skt. = Pa Kambala 

-Sp- (< OIA -sv-) 
Ba ERE He (s.e.? I] (s.e.?) (171a21; *Aspa-raho) / SWTF Asvatara, 
Pa. Assatara 





















































These Gandhari features resulted probably from regional or dialectal 
pronunciation on the part of the reciter of the text as Buddhajīva was 
from Kashmir, where Gandhari was in use. 

In conclusion, the manuscript of the Mahisasaka Vinaya used for 
translation must have contained many Prakrit forms, while being, at 
the same time, sanskritised to a certain degree, the same as in the 
case of T 100. The linguistic situation that emerges is therefore a com- 
plex one. 

On the whole, the results of my analysis of the transliterations 
found in the Mahisasaka Vinaya may support the earlier argued pos- 
sibility that T 100 was translated from the manuscript which Faxian 
brought back from Sri Lanka. 


V1.4.2 When Was T 100 Translated? 


Then, when was T 100 translated? T 100 contains common vocabu- 
lary as found in other Buddhist translations made by (or attributed 
to) Sanghadeva (fl. ca. AD 365-384), Kumārajīva (AD 350—409 or 
344—413) and Zhu Fonian fix (fl. AD 383-416). 

Close literary comparison of T 99 and T 100 makes it apparent 
that the translators of these collections did not consult one another 
and that the two collections were translated independently. ” 




















7? A glance at a discourse in the Brahmana-samyukta of T 99 placed side- 
by-side with its counterpart in T 100 may suffice to illustrate the situa- 
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To clarify when and by whom T 100 was translated, it is neces- 
sary to investigate individual linguistic features that are characteristic 
of T 100. For example, in T 100, IE, ‘constantly’ (41 occurrences) and 
zz, ‘after having [done]’ (35 occurrences), which correspond to 
Sanskrit gerunds, occur very frequently. 

Among other Buddhist scriptures, the Xianyu jing BEA or 
‘Scripture of the Wise and the Fool’ (T 202), translated in AD 445 by 
Huijue &# and others shares the same specific features, with JE. 
and E57 occurring 76 times and 49 times respectively. Whereas T 
100 consists of 118 pages, the Xianyu jing has 97. The frequency of 
these expressions in the Xianyu jing is thus remarkably high. In other 
Buddhist texts of the fourth and fifth centuries, these expressions do 
not occur so frequently as in T 100 and the Xianyu jing. 

It can be then suggested that T 100 was probably translated between 
ca. AD 420-450. Careful future research on the vocabulary and lan- 
guage of this collection — both qualitative and quantitative — remains 
necessary to be able to date its translation. 


















































Abbreviations and Symbols 


Abhidh-k-bh Abhidharmakosabhäsya (Pradhan 1967) 
Adhik-v ` Adhikarana-vastu (Gnoli 1978) 


AN Anguttara-nikaya 

BHS a Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit word, listed in BHSD 
BHSD Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Dictionary (Edgerton 1953) 
BS a Buddhist Sanskrit word, not listed in BHSD 





tion and the difficulties involved in assessing which of the two collec- 
tions was translated earlier; see SA 1157 in T 99 at T II 308a3 and SA? 
80 in T 100 at T II 401b11 (Pali parallel: SN 7.2.2 at SN I 173,25). 
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Dhp-G* ` Gandhari Dharmapada (Brough 1962) 











Divy Divyāvadāna (Cowell and Neil 1886) 

EH Eastern Han RE 

Ga. Gandhari 

M Ming HH edition 

MC Middle Chinese 

Merv-av Merv Avadana (Karashima and Vorobyova-Desyatovskaya 
2015) 

MI Middle Indic 

MPS Mahaparinirvana-sutra (Waldschmidt 1950—1951) 

MSV Mūlasarvāstivāda Vinaya-vastu (Dutt 1984 [1950]) 

OIA Old Indo-Aryan 

Pa. Pali 

Pkt. Prakrit 

Say-v Sayanäsana-vastu (Gnoli 1978) 

SBV Sanghabheda-vastu (Gnoli 1977-1978) 

S Song > edition 

SA Samyukta-āgama (T 99) 

SA? partial Samyukta-āgama (T 100) 

SBh Srāvakabhūmi (Srävakabhümi Study Group 2007) 

s.e. scribal error 

Sh Shogozo #5% edition 

SHT Sanskrithandschriften aus den Turfanfunden (Wald- 
schmidt et al. 1965-2017) 

Skt. Sanskrit 

SN Samyutta-nikaya 

Sn Sutta-nipāta 


SWTF Sanskrit-Wörterbuch der buddhistischen Texte aus den 
Turfan-Funden (Bechert, Róhrborn and Hartmann 1973-) 
T Taisho KIE edition 
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Up Abhidharmakosopayika-tika 
v.l. vide licet 

Y Yuan HH edition 

= approximately egual 

X not equal, different 

* 


reconstructed or unattested form 
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Abstract 


The chapter presents an annotated translation ofthe Yaksa-samyukta 
as contained in an incomplete Chinese version of the Samyukta- 
agama (Bieyi za ahan jing EN] Se, T 100), ranging from dis- 
courses SA? 318 to SA? 329. A number of philological and textual 
issues in the twelve discourses are resolved, by comparing the texts 
to their parallels in Chinese, Pali and Sanskrit. Corroborating previ- 
ous studies of discourses belonging to T 100, there is new evidence 
for a common Indian ancestor of this collection and the complete 
Samyukta-agama also extant in Chinese translation (Za ahan jing ## 
bal xs, T 99). Notable evidence includes the displacement of the 
two consecutive discourses SA? 298 and SA?299 (on Sakka and Indaka), 
the structure of the verse in SA? 318; the notes on juemo lik (SA? 
318), bakkula (SA? 319), khara and kara (SA? 323); the discussion 
of dhātrī vs. dhanka (SA? 323). Again, differences between the two 
Samyukta-agama collections point to a period of independent trans- 
mission at least for T 100 (e.g., the beginning of SA? 318, the end of 
SA? 323, the mention of the sannavatiyo pdsandah in SA? 325). In 
the final section it is argued that the yaksas appearing in the Yaksa- 
samyukta seem less ‘supernatural’ than the yaksas in Jatakas and 
later literature, and that the discourses might have been occasioned 
by encounters of members of the early Buddhist Sangha with tribal 
communities outside of their ‘mainstream’ agricultural, sramana/ 
brahmana-society audience. An appendix revisits the discussion 
around the school attribution of T 100. 
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I. Introduction 


The Yaksa-samyukta that is part of the Sagatha-varga in the shorter, 
incomplete Chinese translation of a Samyukta-agama (T 100, Biet 
za ahan jing "ili £4l] 4€) contains twelve discourses (SA? 318 to 
329).! However, the summary verse (uddāna-gāthā) to this samyukta 
lists fourteen discourses, the first two of which are missing.” A remark 
at the end of the preceding samyukta, the Devaputra-samyukta, ex- 
plains the discrepancy? 


1 





Below I list and discuss variant readings only where they have an im- 


pact on the translation, i.e., where the variant suggests a better reading. 

Otherwise, Chinese and Pali texts are taken from the main text respec- 

tively of the Taisho KIE or the PTS editions respectively, i.e., without 

including the apparatus. The Chinese text is taken from the Bieyi za 

ahan jing HERREMA project, online edition. For the PTS edition of 
the Samyutta-nikaya, I quote and reference Feer’s edition (1884-1898). 

(The newer edition by Somaratne 1998 was not continued beyond the first 

volume. I compare Somaratne’s text for difficult passages and reference 

it only where it provides new information.) For the Sutta-nipāta, I refer- 

ence Anderson and Smith 1913, which has superseded Fausbøll 1885. 

For the sake of consistency, I generally use Pali terms and names, even 

where speaking about Chinese texts. Exceptions are yaksa for yakkha, 

and work and chapter titles, where Sanskrit is used for the samyukta 

chapters of the two Chinese samyukta collections (e.g., Yaksa-samyukta) 
in order to disambiguate them from samyutta chapters in Pali. The texts 

have been made available in a Chinese-Pali aligned version at http:// 

buddhistinformatics.dila.edu.tw/BZA/. 

The uddāna in T 100 at T II 485b23-25 5 reads: D PEE. Bin, RAIL 
DIE HEHE, Ca et Gm WEST RL + 8 
ERINE CH. EARTH. 

T 100 at T TI 480a27-29: TEPER AE HERE EESIPERECK- TITAN > JA 
RSR TE > RRO LEA Al] ^ IRB Er. Accord- 
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In this he, the following] chapter, the next [‘Discourse 
on the] Yaksa Yintuoluo Abe’ [*Indra; cf. Samyutta- 
nikäya Indaka], is not different from [the “Discourse with] 
the Devaputra Yintuoluo' [in the Devaputra-samyukta (= 
SA? 298)]. Because of this overlap, it is not transmitted 
here. [Similarly,] the following text about the yaksa Sakka 
SS [Samyutta-nikaya = Sakkanäma] is not different 
from what above has been said about the devaputra Sakka 
[earlier (7 SA? 299)] and is also omitted. 


























It thus appears that in the northern tradition the two discourses were 
at one point included in both the Yaksa- and the Devaputra-samyuktas, 
and one might then ask whether Indra/Indaka and Sakra had first 
been yaksas or devaputras? The two discourses that now remain 
only in the Devaputra-samyuktas of both T 100 and the complete 
Chinese Samyukta-agama (Za ahan jing žtlī] Ēi$, T 99), corre- 
spond in the Pali to the first two discourses of the Samyutta-nikaya's 
Yakkha-samyutta, as is obvious from the names of the protagonists 
as well as regarding the content of the verse.* While they are called 
devaputras, Chinese K+, in T 100 and T 99, they are identified as 
yaksas in the Samyutta-nikaya. The Pali tradition often, but not 
always, tends to preserve the earlier version. There is indeed evi- 
dence that Indra/Indaka and Sakka started out as yaksas and only 
































ing to the Taishö apparatus the characters jij FIE KES Z FEN 
XU are not part of the Chinese stemma. In his edition of T 99 
Yinshun 1983: 346 and 348 erroneously emends -+44 in the uddāna of T 
100 to +Z. He does not seem to have noticed this editorial note in T 100 
nor counted the names. 

^ SA? 298: [XC XE, pointing to an equivalent of Indaka/Indra, and SN 10.1: 
Indaka; SA? 299: SEO. pointing to an equivalent of Sakka, and SN 10.2: 
Sakkanama. 
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subsequently became devaputras (and not vice versa). The verse 
section of SA? 299 still addresses the devaputra Sakka with “Know, 
yaksa ...”. This suggests that he was first a yaksa before becoming 
a devaputra.? 

Thus in the northern tradition the two discourses, in effect, moved 
from the Yaksa-samyukta to the Devaputra-samyukta in two steps: 

1. The two discourses on Indra/Indaka and Sakka were first redu- 
plicated into the devaputra samyukta, perhaps because their names 
did sound rather like names of devas, not yaksas, or perhaps in an 
attempt to produce two clean decades of discourses in the Devaputra- 
samyukta. 

2. Asthe remark in T 100 translated above attests, they were then 
omitted from the Yaksa-samyukta. In view of their absence in both 
T 100 and T 99 this did not occur as part of the translation process, 
but must have happened before the T 100/T 99 split occurred. It is 
possible that the note following the uddāna to the Yaksa-samyukta 





5 In the verse Sakka is directly addressed thus: “Know, yaksa, ...”, TEX. 
Jil (SA? 299 at T II 476c3); cf. SA? 162, which belongs to the same 
cluster as SA? 299, and which too preserves the address in its verse. 

6 What happened to the discourses on Indra/Indaka and Sakra in T 99 is 
a difficult question as the structure of this collection was jumbled at one 
point in the early stage of transmission in China and the original order 
of fascicles was only restored by modern scholarship. The discourse on 
Indra/Indaka (SA? 1300) is in the Devatā-samyukta of T 99 at the posi- 
tion it would be expected (relative to the position of the discourse in T 
100). The discourse on Sakka on the other hand seems to have been lost 
(SA 577, that is given in the catalogues as a parallel to SA? 1300, is 
rather a parallel to SA? 162). In the received text of the T 99, fascicles 
22 (SA 576-603) and 48 (SA? 1267—1293) contain discourses featuring 
devaputras, whereas fascicle 49 contains twenty discourses to deva- 
putras (SA 1294-1318) and five with yaksas (SA 1319-1323), i.e., the 
beginning of the Yaksa-samyukta. 
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of T 100 was indeed part of the Indian original, from which T 100 
was translated. Alternatively, the note was added as explanation dur- 
ing the translation process, or soon after.’ Besides the drift of the 
first two discourses from the Yaksa-samyukta into the Devaputra- 
samyukta, there are other overlaps between these two samyuktas. 

A similar apotheosis from yaksa to devaputra, can be found in 
the cluster containing the discourse titled Sudatta-sutta (SN 10.8 at 
SN I 210,28), in which a yakkha assists Anathapindika in his first 
encounter with the Buddha. In the northern tradition the protagonist 
in this role is described as a devatā (Kiif!), a generic term for differ- 
ent types of divinities, but there are reasons to believe that earlier 
version of the story the protagonist was more narrowly understood 

















as a yaksa.? 

Another Samyutta-nikaya discourse in the Yakkha-samyutta (Süci- 
loma), has remained in the Chinese Yaksa-samyuktas (SA? 323, SA 
1324) but its verse was also used in Devaputra-samyukta discourses 
(SA? 313 and SA 1314). 

Thus, the dividing line between yaksas, and devas, devaputras, 





7 The wording of the remark, ff, TE, also implies that the two discourses 
were not elided by the translators or else one would expect T3& or such. 
T 100 was probably translated under the Western Qin paz (AD 385— 
431), if one accepts the dating of the translation by Mizuno 1970. 

* The devatā stays unnamed in T 99 (X;jiti in SA 592 at T II 157c22) but 
is said to “have lived near the city gate." Yaksas are known to have served 
as local deities associated with cities. In T 100 he is named in an hapax 
legomenon, surprisingly, as Fž£Xjitļi (SA? 186 at T II 440c2), pointing 
to **Deva Siva’, and identifies himself as son of Vai$ravana. Vaisravana 
is of course Kubera, the king of yaksas, and thus, by stating his pedigree 
the deva shows his yaksa roots. Again, as with the discourses on Indaka 
and Sakka, it seems that figures that were first identified as yaksa later 
were remembered as more generic devas or devaputtas. 
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or other types of supernatural beings is thin.’ They were all consid- 
ered devatās, and indeed when Alexander Cunningham discovered 
the ancient Parkham yaksa statue in 1882/1883 it was called ‘Devata’ 
by the villagers.'° 

This accords with the fluid identity of the yaksas in early India, 
where, in and between the texts, they often morph into other classes 
of beings such as pisäcas, devaputras, or humans. Etienne Lamotte 
(1961: 113) already remarked on the yaksa as a ‘terme élastique’ that 
denotes all kinds of non-human beings. Gail H. Sutherland (1991: 49) 
pointed out "precise discrepancies between yaksas, raksasas, pisacas, 
and others seem permanently obscured and fluid ...".!! J.F. Marc 
DesJardins (2002: 92) even claims that the word yaksa was used for 
different types of divine beings, because the yaksa was the “proto- 
type ancestral de tous les dieux." 

In general, secondary scholarship emphasizes the divine, supernat- 
ural aspects when trying to trace the semantic range of what yaksa came 
to mean in early India. Ram Nath Misra (1981: 2), for instance, says: 


Yakshas have been variously designated either in terms of 
broad groups or specifically, for instance, punyajana, 
vaisravanakayika deva, amanussā, vànamantara, deva, 
bhummadeva or rukkhadeva. This group of words indi- 
cates that they formed a kindred group—a devajāti (Ama- 
rakoša, 1.1.6) —along with several other demi-gods such 
as Deva, Gandharva, Apsaras, Kinnara, Guhyaka etc. 


? Examples outside T 100 of the yaksa-deva(putra) ambiguity are, e.g., 


Magadha as a yaksa in the Mahamayuri vidya-rajni, Levi 1915: 47 and 
as a devaputta in SN 2.4 at SN 147,14. 
10 Cunningham 1885 [2000]: 40. For the history of research and authori- 
tative reading of the inscription see Lūders 1961: 175—179. 
On terminology regarding supernatural beings in early India with special 
regard to yaksas see DeCaroli 2004: 10-15 and DesJardins 2002: 70-114. 
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As I will argue in my conclusion, the divine, supernatural aspects of 
the yaksa are not dominant in the Chinese Samyukta-agamas; quite 
the contrary, the yaksas in our text appear but all too human. 

In the following section I attempt a first translation of the twelve 
discourses that currently constitute the Yaksa-samyukta of T 100, 
SA? 318 to SA? 329 at T II 480b! to 485b22. The references to the 
translated discourses and their Chinese and Pali parallels are given 
in Table 1 below. 


Table 1. The Yaksa-samyukta Discourses and their Parallels 


Yaksa Yakkha- 
Other Chinese ; samyutta Other Pali 
Parallels SUIS (Samyutta- Parallels 
(T 100 / T 99) DE 
nikaya) 
SA? 298 at T II SN 10.1 at SN I 
476bs / SA 1300 206,2 
at T II 357c15 (Indaka-sutta) 


SA? 299 at T II 
476b25 / SA 577 
at T II 153c20 
SA? 162 at T II 
435222 


SA? 318 at T II|SN 10.3 at SN I 

480b1 / SA 1319 208,5 

at T II 362a5 (Manibhadda- 
sutta) 






T 1428 at T XXII|SA? 319 at T II Ud 1.7 at Ud 429 
673b19 480b18 / SA 1320 (Ajakalapaka- 
T 1435 at T XXIII |at T II 362a29 sutta) 
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113b22 
T 1464 at T XXIV 
890b2 


SA? 320 at T II|SN 10.6 at SN I 
480c20 / SA 1321 |209,16 
at T II 362c7 (Piyankara-sutta) 


SA? 321 at T II[SN 10.7 at SN I 
481a4 / SA 1322|209,31 
at T II 362c22 (Punabbasu-sutta) 


SA? 322 at T II 
481bı / SA 1323 
at T II 363a22 





SA? 313 at T II|SA? 323 at T II|SN 10.3 at SN I|Sn 2.5 at Sn 





479b18 / SA 1314 |481c15 / SA 1324 |207,1 
at T II 361a23 at T II 363b29 (Sūciloma-sutta) 


SA? 324 at T II[SN 10.5 at SN I 
482a16 / SA 1325 |208,17 
at T II 364as (Sanu-sutta) 


47,23 (vv. 273— 


(Sūciloma-sutta) 


SA 603 at T II|SA? 325 at T II|SN 10.12 at SN I|Sn 10 at Sn 31- 





161a22 482c8 / SĀ 1326|213,22 
at T II 364b21 (Alavaka-sutta) 


SA? 326 at T II[SN 10.11 at SN I 
483b4 / SA 1328|213,10 


at T II 365b15 (Cīrā-sutta) 


SA? 327 at T II[SN 10.9 at SN I 
483b26 / SA 1327|212,19 
at T II 365224 (Pathamasukkā- 


33 (vv. 181-206) 
(Alavaka-sutta) 
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sutta); 
SN 10.10 at SN I 


212,32 
(Dutiyasukka- 
sutta) 






SA? 315 at T II[SA? 328 at T II Sn 9atSn 27-31 
479c17 483c17 / SA 1329 (vv.153-189) 

at T II 365c6 (Hemavata- 
sutta) 
Sn 10 at Sn31-33 
(vv. 183-190) 
(Alavaka-sutta) 


SA? 329 at T II Ud44atUd39,17 
85a24 / SA 1330 (Yakkhapahara- 
at T II 367b5 sutta) 


SA? 186 at T II SN 10.8 at SN I 
440b2 / SA 592 at 210,28 
T II 157bıs!? (Sudatta-sutta) 




















12 Here the protagonist, who helps Anäthapindika, is a deva (Rift), not a 
yakkha, as in SN 10.8. 
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II. Translations 


SA2 318 [‘Manibhadra Hosts the Buddha’] 


The cluster that constitutes this discourse is complex, although there 
are only four witnesses: the partial Samyukta-agama translation 
(SA? 318), the complete Samyukta-ägama translation (SA 1319), the 
Pali Samyutta-nikaya (SN 10.4), and a Sanskrit fragment published 
by Sergey Oldenburg in “Kashgar manuscripts of N.F. Petrovsky” 
(1892).? Both Chinese versions seem in bad shape and do not pre- 
serve the dialogic nature of the verse. Only some 30-40% of the 
Sanskrit text remains, and it seems to have included later elements, 
such as a dharani. 


Translation 


Thus have I heard. Once, the Buddha was traveling in Magadha, 
when he intended to go to the abode! of the yaksa Juemo.' At that 





5 The article is reprinted in Minayeff and Oldenburg 1983: 173; unfortu- 
nately it is in Russian and, due to my ignorance of this language, I am 
only able to make use of the transliteration of the manuscript, not of the 
main text of the article. I was not able to discover the current location 
of the manuscript, which might be lost by now 

1^ SA?318: =f. Both the Sanskrit and Pali have bhavana, which also ac- 

cords with (1: in SA 1319. By itself the character ' also allows for 

‘palace’ or ‘shrine.’ 

The origin of the unique Chinese renditions juémo Il (SA? 318), 

juémó Wi (uddāna for SA? 318) or qumó POR (SA 1319) is not clear 

to me. The word transcribed could be *Kumär(a), which was (in later 
times) an epithet (‘everlasting youth’) of Skanda(graha) (cf. Kalidasa's 

Kumärasambhavam). Skanda — in later Indian myth the son of Siva (or 

Rudra, or Agni) and associated with war and conflict — started out as 

the chief of demons that cause illnesses in children.“Kinder-befallenden 
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time the yaksa Juemo approached him, paid obeisance to the Bud- 
dha’s feet, sat to one side and said to the Buddha: “World-honored 
One, I wish the Tathagata and the monks would stay at my dwelling 
tonight." 

At that time the World-honored One accepted the invitation by 
remaining silent. Thereupon, in order to accommodate the Buddha 
and his retinue, yaksa Juemo quickly conjured up five hundred pa- 
latial halls with seats and bedding in each, all fully furnished. He 
also added five hundred fireplaces, where fires burned without 
smoke. He then invited the Buddha to his palace and offered him the 
best hall. The five hundred monks in his retinue received rooms ac- 
cording to their seniority. 

At that time, when the Buddha had entered his room and taken 
his seat, the yaksa Juemo stood to one side and spoke a verse: 

“Who has correct mindfulness has good fortune (*bhadra), // 





Krankheitsdámonen" (Böhtlingk and Roth 1855-1875, s.v. Skanda). Another 
connection is a Mani appearing as an associate of Skanda (Bóhtlingk 
and Roth 1855-1875, s.v. Mani). However, in SA? 318, for a transliter- 
ation of *Kumär(a) we would expect RW (Coblin 1994, s.v. ma/mā) 
rather than St (Coblin 1994, s.v. *mak/‘bug). In the discussion of SA? 
319 below we find that / was the preferred transcription for Indic -ma- 
in SA?318. There is also an off-chance that li!2k//H represents Kube(ra). 
Note that regarding this name both Chinese versions agree against the 
Pali and the Sanskrit fragment. This implies that SA 1319 and SA? 318 
have a common Indian ancestor, which is not identical with the Kashgar 
Sanskrit fragment edited by Oldenburg. However, the two Samyukta- 
ägama versions also must have undergone a period of independent 
development. In the discourse opening formula already SA 1319 speaks 
of five hundred monks, which are not mentioned in SA? 318. There are 
more indicators that point to a common origin for a northern line, as well 
as a period of independent development after a split between the two 
lines of transmission (Bingenheimer 2011: 45—50). 
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when mindfulness is correct one indeed is fortunate.!* 
With constant attention // and right mindfulness, one sleeps 
peacefully.”!” 


[The Buddha replied:] 


SQ 


20 


“With right mindfulness one has good fortune // [but one also 
does] not harm or strike others, 

neither defeating nor being defeated'* // by any being.'” 

Giving rise to loving kindness towards all, // giving up all hatred: 
only that (#77)? is great good fortune (*mahäbhadra), // [and] 

















I read AEA (SA? 318) = EA (SA 1319) = satimä (satimant) (SN 
10.4) = ‘mindful’, ‘thoughtful’, and (&)5 (SA? 318) = &f& (SA 1319) 
= bhaddam (SN 10.4) = ‘good fortune’, ‘prosperity’, but in a double 
entendre also referring to Manibhadra’s name. 

It is clear that SA? 318 and SA 1319 ascribe the whole verse to Mani- 
bhadra. It seems to me, however, that the Chinese versions reflect an early 
mistake in the common Indic ancestor of T 100 and T 99, which turned 
the simple exchange between Manibhadra and the Buddha to a mono- 
logue by Manibhadra, perhaps by the loss of an iti marker. The following 
lines should be attributed to the Buddha. 

Analayo 2018: 1168 chooses to read the variant & found in the Taisho 
apparatus over the & in the Taisho main text. I am not sure why, as the 
pada here obviously contrasts BS and e The & should be considered a 









































scribal error. The passage corresponds roughly to the SA 1319 parallel 
ARERR BR, TURTEUR “neither kill nor cause to be killed // neither sub- 
jugate nor cause to be subjugated” (# here probably rendering a causative). 
SA?318: #4E, here representing bhüta, which includes all kinds of su- 
pernatural beings, including yaksas. 

Anālayo 2018: 1968 suggests ‘therefore’ for 75, but there seems to be 
no argument to conclude with ‘therefore’ here. If, however, one assumes 
a dialogic structure in line with the Pali, #74 should be read as ‘only 
that’: the Buddha suggests that Manibhadra needs also to follow a non- 
violent lifestyle in addition to being a considerate host, if he desires to 
be fortunate. This reading is strengthened by the comparative ‘all the 
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is all the more free of fault.” 7! 


When the yaksa Juemo had spoken this verse, he felt happy, paid 
obeisance and returned [to his home].? 


Discussion 


Considering the wordplay on bhaddha/bhadra in the verse, and the 
fact that a Mänibhadra is attested both for the Pali and the Sanskrit 
fragment of the discourse, Mänibhadda/Mänibhadra must be assumed 
as the name in the earliest versions, although neither SA? 318's lc ER 
nor SA 1319's fii can be a transcription of both Manibhadra and 
Manibhadra. 

Mänibhadra is a well-known yaksa-lord, and his name appears 
on several large yaksa statues, dating at least to the first century 
BC.? Gritli von Mitterwallner (1989: 370) interprets the colossal 
images of Mänibhadra found at Parkham and in Gwalior as belong- 
ing to a long-lived cult among traders and merchants that is attested 
at several locations in north India. In spite of the subsequent decline 
of his cult in later centuries, the yaksa Mänibhadra was still remem- 
bered in later Indian Buddhism, and dharani texts in which he prom- 
ises to bestow wealth on the reciters can be found in the Tibetan and 
Chinese canon.?^ Mänibhadra is also prominent in Jainism, where he 














more’ in the following half-line. 

For an alternative rendition of this line see note 29 below. 

For the apparent incongruency of the closing (Mänibhadra being de- 
lighted by his own words) see the discussion below. 

Mänibhadra is even mentioned a few times in the Mahabharata (II 397, 
III 2529 and XIV 1918), and later works such as the Kathasaritsagara 
(e.g., Bhatta, Tawney and Penzer 1924—1928: I 169). Misra 1981: 80-85 
provides a comprehensive description of sources. For the statues and in- 
scriptions see among others Lüders 1961: 175-179, Mitterwallner 1989 
and Nagata 2003 for more recent discoveries. 

There are two dharani texts in the Tangyur ( phags pa nor bu bzang po i 


21 
22 


23 


24 
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still has temples dedicated to him today.” In other sources Mänibhadra 
appears as brother or as general of Kubera, the king of yaksas and 
lord of wealth and riches.”° 

The name ‘Manibhadra’ alludes to his function as the bestower 
of wealth and guardian of hidden treasure, jewels (mani) etc. In the 
Samyutta-nikāya, Manibhadda dwells at a caitya called Manimälaka, 
‘jewel-garland’, again hinting at a pre-existent cult. The transcrip- 
tion from the Sanskrit manuscript has his name consistently as Mani- 
bhadra, which might have implied connotations of pride (mäna). 
This too would fit the story, as Manibhadra proudly praises himself 
for being diligent in hosting the Buddha. 

By the time the early Buddhist canon was formed, at least some 
yaksas were already established as dwelling at specific sites. The 
locus classicus for this is the Mahamayuri vidya-rajni, which con- 
tains a long list pairing yaksas with their dwelling places. The Maha- 
mäyüri has a yaksa Manibhadra living in Brahmavati (Levi 1915: 
38), which according to Sylvain Lévi (1915: 74) is “unknown, but 
should be placed somewhere close to Varnu and Gändhära”, because 
Brahmavati appears between these two location in the list, and the 
list in general constitutes an ordered geographic progression.” In 
our case, however, a location in the Northwest is unlikely and all 
versions agree that the story takes place in Magadha. The Divya- 
vadàna mentions a lotus-pond called Brahmāvatī near Varanasi,”® 





gzungs, D 764, and gnod sbyin nor bu bzang po 'i rtog pa, D 765), the former 
with a Chinese parallel (Baoxian tuoluoni jing BE pE EJER, T 1285). Here 
too Manibhadra’s function as a god of wealth is clearly attested. 

?5 For yaksas in Jainism see Sutherland 1991: 127-136 and Misra 1981: 
45—50. For an example for the inclusion of the yaksa cult in Shaivite wor- 
ship see Agrawala and Chandra 1959. 

26 Böhtlingk and Roth 1855—1875, s.v. Manibhadra and Manibhadra. 

?! On the different versions of the list see DesJardins 2002. 

28 Cowell 1886: 514,11. 
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and it may well be that this was an early site for the Manibhadra cult. 

The core line of the verse seems to be a wordplay on Manibhadra’s 
name. It has fortunately been preserved in the Sanskrit fragment as well. 

The verse records an exchange, which Manibhadra begins with a 
pun on his name, complimenting himself on the careful hosting of 
the Buddha and his retinue. The Chinese versions highlight his func- 
tion as a host, and show him preparing fire and rooms not only for 
the Buddha, but all monks in his retinue. The Pali starts with sati- 
mato sada bhaddam, “the mindful are always fortunate.” The Sanskrit 
fragment in Oldenburg’s (1983: 173) transcription seems to double 
this: smrtimatà bhadram astu bhadram astu smrtimata. Although 
grammatically problematic, perhaps due to a mistake in the trans- 
cription or a faulty manuscript, this is close to what we find trans- 
lated in SA? 318 and SA 1319 (with the chiasm replaced by parallelism 
according to Chinese preferences). 

As a whole the verse hinges on a double entendre. The first line 
should be understood as playful self-praise: “[Mani]bhadra is always 
mindful, mindful is [Mäni]bhadra.” The Buddha then subverts that 
by pointing out to Manibhadra that, although mindfulness is indeed 
good, those with kindness (metta) and nonviolence (ahimsa) are “all 
the more free of fault (SA? 318: EE). In the Sanskrit frag- 
ment this admonishment becomes all the more pertinent as Mani- 
bhadra is addressed throughout the surviving passages as “Great 
Yaksa General? (mahayaksasenapati). 

In the Pali the verse is clearly an exchange between the Buddha 
and the yaksa. The Sanskrit text is too fragmented to allow a final 
verdict on the matter. To me, the most likely course of events seems 













































































29 An alternative interpretation of the line WARE ERAH would 
be, as suggested by Paul Harrison: “This is, to be sure (or: indeed), great 
(or: the greater?) happiness, // Which nothing else can surpass.”] 
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to be that the dialogic structure was lost in the stemma on which the 
Chinese translations are based. Perhaps at some point one or more 
iti markers were dropped, which resulted in the whole verse being 
spoken by Mänibadhra, as it appears now in both SA? 318 and SA 
1319. Or perhaps the crucial na was replaced by a second -ca in the 
verse, which would have caused it to lose the sense that the second 
part of the verse qualifies the first. Crucially, in the Indian original 
of the Chinese the yaksa had taken on a different name (rendered as 
IR in SA? 318 and FOR in SA 1319), thus the wordplay on bhadra 
was lost, and with it the whole point of the exchange, that is the sub- 
tle admonishment that the Buddha gives the self-satisfied yaksa. 

The change of speakers is also evident from the closing formulas, 
which became incongruent as the dialogic markers were lost in the 
verse. If one assumes the dialogic structure 1s original in the less well 
edited SA? 318, the yaksa ends up being delighted by his own words, 
which would be highly unusual for early discourse literature. In the 
more streamlined SA 1319 this was solved by inserting a remark by 
the Buddha confirming Manibhadra, which would give Manibhadra 
a reason to be delighted. 

Content-wise, the change of speakers makes good sense in the overall 
context of the samyukta. As in other discourses below (e.g., SA? 320 
and SA? 325) exhorting yaksas to nonviolence is a recurring motif. 














SA? 319 ['Nāgapāla as 'Bakkula' Demon'] 


This cluster consists of SA? 319, SA? 1320, text in the Pali Udäna 
(Ud 1.10 at Ud 4,29), text 1n the Udanavarga (verses 33.68—70, 
Bernhard 1965: 498—500), and passages in the Chinese translations 
of Vinaya texts,’ where the story is used to establish the rule against 





50 T 1428 at T XXII 673b19—c16, T 1435 at T XXIII 113b22—c22 and T 1464 
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scaring one’s fellow monks. In a penetrating article Lamotte (1968) 
has remarked on the unusually large disparities between the texts in 
this cluster. There are significant differences both between the Pali 
tradition and the Sanskrit/Chinese versions, as well as between the 
Sutra and Vinaya versions. 

Note that in the Chinese versions no yaksa actually appears, but 
the (older) verse part in both SA? 319 and SA? 1320, refers to a pisāca 
demon Bakkula. Lamotte (1968: 465-467) has shown that the name 
Bakkula was mistaken for pakula ‘chaos, confusion’ in the Pali, a 
misreading that has indeed caused considerable confusion among 
commentators and translators. 


Translation31 
Thus have I heard. Once, the Buddha stayed at Mount Patali.*? At 





at T XXIV 890b2-7. 
?! Fora French translation of this discourse see Lamotte 1968: 456-459. 
2 SA? 319: bai shan ALL, SA 1320: mojiuluo shan Higg], Ud: patali(- 
putra?) (v... pāvaya < pāvā?). For Pāvā see Akanuma 1931, s.v. and 
Lamotte 1968: 450. Regarding HH, Lamotte 1968: 456 note 3 suggests 
that it might render the toponym Pātalī which appears in the Udāna and 
the Dharmaguptaka Vinaya version (T 1428), and is derived from San- 
skrit pātala ‘pale’, ‘reddish white’. A svetagiri (= Um. however, ap- 
pears in the Mahabharata as the abode of the yaksa Manibhadra (Misra 
1981: 80). In SA 1320 the toponym JA is also used as the name for 
the pisaca demon, which is evoked to scare children. It is not unusual 
for yaksa names to be toponymical. As Bodhi 2000: 474 note 558 has 
observed "Sometimes a peak is named after a yakkha, sometimes a yakkha 
after a peak." I suggest that EWS žē transcribes something like *makkula, 
which in the Pali version is bakkula (also pakkula, vakkula). This 1s the 
cry uttered by the yakkha Ajakaläpaka in the Samyutta-nikaya. Phoneti- 
cally, the nasalization of ba-/va- to ma- FÉ is uncommon, but {ARE is 
used at least once for the name of the Thera Bak(k)ula (in the Ratnakiita 
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that time the venerable Nagapala? was attending the Buddha. One 
night the World-honored One was [outside] walking [meditatively] 
when a light rain fell and lighting flashed. At that time Indra magi- 
cally conjured a precious hall made of beryl, covering the Buddha. 
Having done so, he went up to the Buddha and paid obeisance to the 
Buddha’s feet. The Tathagatha continued walking as he was not yet 
ready to retire for the night.** 


collection, T 310 at T XI 91c13) (on Bakkula as ideal arhat see Analayo 


33 


34 


2007 and 2010). Also, the Bakula tree seems to have been called makula 
or bakula (Apte 1957-1959, s.v. makulah; Böhtlingk and Roth 1855— 
1875, s.v. makula), so the nasalization ba- to ma- is well attested in this 
case. The Sarvāstivāda Vinaya parallel of the story has iēfEžē for the 
name of the yaksa, but {A [[] for his mountain, implying that a 
distinction between bakkula for the yaksa and *makkula for the place 
was maintained at one point. Interestingly, the sixth-century glossary 
Fanfanyu 58 (T 2130 at T LIV 1043b3) glosses this occurrence of 
MERE LL with Ki (makuta or mukuta), which sounds like a good name 
for a mountain. The Fanfanyu is probably mistaken, however, and &fA 
SEU does in fact regularly transcribe mak(k)ula. According to Lamotte 
1968: 453 the northern version, witnessed by both SA? 319 and SA 1320, 
the name Bakkula was preserved, while the Pali tradition misread Bakkula 
for pākula and had to improvise a name for the yaksa protagonist, set- 
tling on Ajakalapaka who seems to have had his own cult and might be 
the Ajakalako yakho that is depicted on a balustrade in Bhärhut (Lüders 
1963: 74 and Lamotte 1968: 451). Possible origins of Pali bakkula are 
also discussed in Morris 1886: 94 and Woodward 1926: 66-68. 
SA? 319 translates: 2: SA 1320 transliterates: nagieboluo HIME E; 
the Sarvästiväda Vinaya (T 1435) also translates: fr. Recon à 46 
Akanuma 1931, s.v. Nagasamala, Nagapala is Nagasamala, who is known 
to have served as the Buddha's attendant. Interestingly, the Mūlasarvāsti- 
vada Vinaya mentions a yaksa called Nagapalaka, Bagchi 1967: 9,13. It 
is almost as if the tradition had turned Nagapala into a yaksa king after 
his charade in this discourse. 

SA? 319: fāskfkuif. Lamotte 1968: 456 has “seul et sans arrêt”, perhaps 
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At that time the people in this region, whenever their children did 
not stop crying, they scared them with [stories of] a bakkula demon.?? 

Now, it has always been the rule with Buddhas, that as long as 
the teacher has not entered his room, the disciples must not enter 
their rooms and go to sleep before him. On that occasion Nagapala 
thought: “It is already late at night, but the World-honored One does 
not sleep. I will pretend to be the Bakkula Demon and scare him to 
[go inside] and sleep!” 

Having thought so, he quickly wrapped himself in a blanket? 
[wearing it inside out], went to the path where the Buddha was walk- 
ing and said to him: “Renunciant! Renunciant! The Bakkula Demon 
has come!” Thereupon the Buddha said to Nagapala: “You really are 
idiotic! Trying to scare me with bakkula! Don’t you know that the 
Tathagata has long ago ended [being subject to] fear, the bristling of 
hair and all terror??? 

Indra having seen and heard [this exchange] said to the Buddha: 
“World-honored One, among those who live by the teachings of the 
Buddha, are there more [idiots] like this, who have gone forth?" 
The Buddha said to Indra: “Kosiya, Gotama's tribe is vast and great, 
it includes all kinds of people. Even those such as him [Nagapala] can 


reading IRA IE. 

33 baojuluo 28189 (SA? 319) = mojiuluo "1% (SA 1320), here the name 
of the demon (7%), derived from the cry he utters (see note 33 above). 
Not to be confused with the Thera Bakkula. 

36 SĀ?319: i (or X) #% (or HE) (E34. SA 1320 adds 37644 (“in such 
a way] that the long hair was on the outside”), which seems to imply 
that furs were used as blankets. ft, seems to be from kusa (Lamotte 
1968: 457) a grass that was woven into mats, but it was also used to 
denote bedding in general (Nakamura 1975: 269b, s.v.). $i might be a 
lectio facilior for tt, ‘to wear.’ 

37 Lamotte 1968: 456 identified this as the stock phrase bhayam chambhi- 
tattam lomahamso. 
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attain pure qualities before long.” Then the World-honored One spoke 
a verse: 


38 


39 
40 
4l 


“When with respect to his own duties?! // a Brahmin is fully 
cultivated, 

and has crossed over to the other shore, // he has put an end to all 
fetters of existence. 

When with respect to his own duties // a Brahmin is fully cul- 
tivated, 

and considered someone who has crossed over to the other shore, // 
he has seen all [his] feelings? destroyed. 

When with respect to his own duties // a Brahmin is fully cul- 
tivated. 

and has crossed over to the other shore, // he has seen all his 
karmic causes? ended. 

When with respect to his own duties // a Brahmin is fully cul- 
tivated, 

and was able to cross over to the other shore, // he has seen his 
fetters quietly destroyed. 

When with respect to his own duties // a Brahmin is fully cul- 
tivated, 

and has crossed over to the other shore, // he has seen birth, old 
age, sickness and death.*! 














SA? 319: HHE, corresponding to sakesu dhammesu (Pali) / svesu 
dharmesu (Sanskrit), an allusion to the Brahmanical concept of sva- 
dharma = [doing] one's duty. Lamotte 1968: 458 prefers ‘qualités’. In 
Brahmanism svadharmas are relative to caste, age, and gender. In Bud- 
dhism this is recast as transcending those categories. Both the Pali and 
the Sanskrit have the plural, thus the translation “with respect to his own 
duties", although neither SA? 319 nor SA 1320 have plural markers. 

3% (SA? 319) = vedanäh (Udänavarga). 

XX] (SA? 319) = pratyayalh) (Udānavarga). 

HAE RE (SA? 319) = atha jātijarām c(ai)va // maranam cätivartate 
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When with respect to his own duties // a Brahmin is fully cul- 
tivated, 
and has crossed over to the other shore, // he can even help the 
pisāca demon Bakkula to cross over.” 
At that time Indra heard what the Buddha said, rejoiced, prostrated 
himself, and returned to his heavenly palace. 


SA2 320 [‘The Mother of Pingala’] 


This discourse might be the earliest mention of the ‘mother of 
Pingala’, the famous Hariti.? The mother yaksini, who stays un- 
named, was to become a widely depicted legendary figure and god- 
dess. She even entered the pantheons of Chinese and Japanese Bud- 
dhism, where she is called Guizimushen / Kishimojin Wi, 





























Translation 


At that time the venerable Anuruddha, following the Buddha in his 
travels, came to the abode of a demon mother in Magadha.” Then 
Anuruddha rose early in the middle of the night, sat straight in med- 
itation, and recited verses from the Dhammapada and the verses of 
the great seers from the Parayana.^ He also with a strong voice re- 





“Has fully escaped birth, old age, sickness and death” (Udānavarga). 
42 Waddell 1912: 144-145 would disagree with this as he sees the origin 
of Hārītī in the figure of the kinnara Chanda found in the Jatakas. On 
translations of the Hariti-related discourses in the Chinese canon see 
Peri 1917. For her iconography see Foucher 1909 and Lesbre 2000. 
The unusual beginning might point to a corruption of the text here. SA 
1321 has the conventional opening ER ` IEEE SiGe T 
Es] (T II 362c7-8). Such a reference to Rajagaha would also make sense 

for SA? 320, which is set in Magadha. 
^ RETE (SA? 320) = RETER (SA 1321) = Parayana (Sn verses 976— 


43 
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cited the Arthaka-vagga*° and [other] discourses. At that time, *Pingala,* 
the dear little child of a mother demoness was crying and sniffling. 
At that time the mother demoness comforted the child saying: “Hush, 
don’t cry. The man of the Way“ is reciting discourses.” Then she 
spoke in verse: 
“Hush, Pingala, // listen to the man of the Way recite the Dhamma- 
pada. 
Hearing these verses all transgressions are ended, // one can keep 
the precepts perfectly. 
Hush, Pingala, // listen to the man of the Way recite the 
Dhammapada. 
Hearing these verses one can end the [habit of] killing. // Hush, 
Pingala, 
listen to the man of the Way recite the Dhammapada. // Hearing 
these verses one’s speech becomes truthful. 














1149). #3 (SA? 320) = 844 (SA 1321) = Atthaka-vagga (Sn verses 
766-975). Levi 1915 remarked on evidence that the Atthaka-vagga and 
the Parayana were part of the earliest known recitation by Buddhist 
lay-people and monastics. In T 100 a recitation of the Dhammapada 
and the Pārāyana is also mentioned in SA? 184 at T II 439c14-15, trans- 
lated in Bingenheimer 2013: 207. KÆ here is more likely to translate 
maha-rddhika (or arya) than the more frequent bhadanta, ‘reverend’ 
(Hirakawa 1997: 331). It is referring to the Brahmanical students that 
question the Buddha in the Paräyana. In the Pali version only the last 
of them, Pingiya, is called a mahā isi (Sn 194). 

4 SA? 320: H3; SA 1321: SS, 

46 IER (SA? 320); against this SEI (SA 1321) = *Pilinda. In SN 10.6 

the child of the yakkhini is called Piyankara. According to the Samyutta- 

nikaya commentary at Spk I 309,4 the pair was out foraging, gocaram 

pariyesanti. 

SA? 320: 3 A, an early term for a religious practitioner. SN 10.6 has 

bhikkhu. 
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Hush, Pingala, // listen to the man of the Way recite the Dhamma- 
pada. 

Hearing these verses we will not be reborn as demons again, // 
hush, Pingala.” 


SA2 321 [The Mother of Punabbasu] 
Translation 


Thus have I heard. Once, the Buddha was in Magadha at the abode 
of the mother of the yaksa Punabbasu.** As he stayed the night in 
their abode, the son, the yaksa [Puna]bbasu, and his sister Uttara’? 
cried at night. Their mother consoled her son and daughter, and to 
stop them from crying she spoke a verse: 
“Punabbasu // and Uttara, 
You better now // stop crying. 
The Buddha, the Hero of the World, // teaches the principles of 
Dharma. 
Let me listen, // as neither father nor mother 
can make us escape from suffering. // Only the World-honored One, 
and his well-spoken Dharma // can forever release its listeners 
from suffering. // All sentient beings 
following the flow of desire, // drown in the sea of birth and death. 
I wish to hear the Dharma, // to end the flow of desire. 
Punabbasu and Uttara, 
you therefore should be quiet." 
Then Punabbasu spoke this verse: 



































48 SA? 321: Funapoxiu BFS; SA 1322: Funaposhu zi; SN 10.7: 
Punabbasu. 

49 SN 10.7 has Uttarika, but both Youdaluo (&HZ£ (SA? 321) and Youduo- 
luo #¢26#2 (SA 1322) point to Uttara for the northern tradition. 
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“T follow my mother’s instruction // and will not utter one more sound, 
my little sister Uttara // too will be silent now. 
I wish to hear the renunciant // proclaim this marvelous Dharma. 
In Magadha the Buddha // is the best among men, 
widely, for the sake of all beings, // he proclaims the Dharma that 
ends suffering. 
He speaks of suffering and its origin // its end and the way to end it. 
He speaks of the eight-fold path of the nobles // and the peace of 
Nirvana. 
Excellent it is to listen to the renunciant // proclaiming the 
principles of his Dharma.” 

[His] mother answered in verse: 
“You are wise // and your words accord with my wishes. 
You have well praised // the teacher of this world. 
By staying silent // you let me understand the four truths. 
Uttara will later // too understand the four truths.” 


SA2 322 [‘At the Abode of Manicara’] 


This is the only discourse in the Yaksa-samyuktas of T 100 and T 99 
for which we have no Pali parallel. Incongruencies between the 
prose frame and the verse part, as well as the absence of a Pali ver- 
sion, indicate that this discourse might be a later addition to the 
northern transmission line. 


Translation 


Thus have I heard. Once, the Buddha was traveling in Magadha 
when he came to the abode of the yaksa Mänicara.° At that time the 





599 SA? 322: =; SA 1323: (+. I keep the translation ‘abode’, which is sup- 
ported by T 99, for consistency here, although ‘shrine’ might perhaps be 
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yaksa Manicara and the other yaksas were not at home, but had 
gathered in some other place. 


A woman came to the abode of the yaksa, bringing good incense, 


flower garlands, and good wine as offering. The World-honored One 
was sitting in that abode, all faculties stilled. The woman saw the 
Tathagata sitting in the abode, on his face a happy expression, his 
thoughts calmed, his faculties stilled, having achieved the supreme 
training of the mind, he was like a golden spire.?! 





51 


preferable in this case. Monixing ®jEf7 (SA? 322) or Monozheluo J£ 

OS (SA 1323) can only be the yaksa Manicara, who is attested vari- 

ously in Buddhist and non-Buddhist Sanskrit literature, sometimes iden- 

tified with Mänibhadra (Böhtlingk and Roth 1855-1875, s.v. Manicara). 

Transliteration-translation compounds such as WG + fT are characteris- 

tic for T 100. 

The term jinlou &f&, which in this cluster (SA? 322 / SA 1323) has no 

counterpart in the SA 1323 version. It has not been well defined in Bud- 

dhist lexicography so far, in spite of being part of a pericope, perhaps 

because the more usual meaning ‘golden roof' is unproblematic. Only 

Hirakawa 1997: 1187 gives suvarna-kütágara. Kūtagāra (variously spelled) 
is widely attested at least in the Pali corpus (cf. *a building with a 

peaked roof or pinnacles, possibly gabled" (Rhys Davids and Stede 1921, 
s.v. Küta)). The dictionary definitions for Sanskrit kūtāgāra as "Dach- 

zimmer, Belvedere’ (Böhtlingk and Roth 1855-1875, s.v.), ‘upper room, 
pleasure-house’ (Cappeller 1891, s.v.), do not quite work here, and these 

definitions have been found deficient (de Vreese 1947, Bollée 1986), 

although they might underlie the use of the Chinese «f£ in other 

occurrences; e.g., EA ES » & 248 in T 1509 at T XXV 152b19 and & 
FSK in MA 68 at T I 516b4—5, or ASHER in DA 2 at T I 23ci8. 
Coomaraswamy 1928: 262-263 concludes his entry on the term surmis- 
ing “that kutagara generally means simply ‘a house with a finial (or 
finials).’” In T 100 the term 4f& appears five times (SA? 93, SA? 97, 
SA? 119, SA? 267 and SA? 322), always, like here in SA? 322, in des- 
criptions of the Buddha in meditation; e.g., SA? 93 at T II 406b2-4: 3K 
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Seeing this she thought: “The yaksa Mänicara is appearing right 


before me!” She then paid obeisance to the Buddha’s feet [thinking 
he was Mänicara] and said in verse: 


“You who verily repays offerings // please grant me my request. 
Considering you wise and benign// the people of Magadha 

all ask of you to fulfill their wishes. // And always, according to 
their desire, 

you give them wealth and blessings. // Now accord to my request 
let me enjoy happiness in this life // and a heavenly rebirth in the 
next.” 


Thereupon the World-honored One replied with a verse: 


“Carefully avoid indolence // and the arising of pride. 
Always delight in faith and precepts” // [thus] you should change 
and save yourself. 
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ER PAA ^ BIRR * FARE * DES ^ EDS LAKA xx * Anl 
ehh WOEMA. T 99 does not use this term. On the four occasions 
where the passage in SA? 322 has a parallel in T 99, three liken the 
seated Buddha to a golden mountain, 4l], instead of a spire (SA 1144 
for verse of SA? 119, SA 1183 for verse of SA? 97 and SA 101 for verse 
of SA? 267); one speaks merely of the golden radiance of the Buddha’s 
body, without employing a metaphor (SA 1179 for verse of SA? 93: H 
Beth > CHAIR). Both S4 and €l might have been suvarna-kūta 
here, as kūta alone can mean ‘top of a house, roof, pinnacle’ (Rhys Davids 
and Stede 1921, s.v.), or the ‘peak of a roof’ (Cone 2001, s.v.), as well 
as ‘peak’ or ‘summit’. However, as Bollée 1983: 192 has shown, the 
compound kūtā-gāra can mean simply the top ornament of a house. As 
the SA? 322 passage shows, these vase-shaped finials were used at one 
point as a metaphor for the Buddha seated in meditation. I am grateful to 
Oskar von Hiniiber for alerting me to Bollée’s article. 

SA? 322: 17 5 EK. Alternatively, reading ayati-sukha for £58 (Hira- 
kawa 1997: 852), would result in “Always, for your future happiness, 
put your faith in the precepts.” 
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Beseeching Manicara — // what more could he do 

that would be better than you, by your own practice, // [creating] 

the karma to be reborn in heaven?” 

Having heard this verse the woman thought: “This certainly is not 
the yaksa Manicara, but the renunciant Gotama.” 

The women then quickly cleared away the incense, flowers, and 
the wine bottles, paid obeisance to the Buddha’s feet and with palms 
together said this verse: 

“How does one obtain // happiness in this life and heavenly rebirth 

in the next? 

Moving toward what thing // can one obtain happiness? 

How should one act? // I ask, oh Gotama, 

how to obtain present happiness // and heavenly rebirth at the end 

of life?" 

[The Buddha said in verse:] 

“By generosity and taming one's faculties // can one give rise to 

happiness. 

The wise and good, with correct views // befriend renunciants. 

Those who live independently by right livelihood // what use do 

they have to be reborn in that 

Heaven of the Thirty-Three // that is still in the web of suffering? 

End your desires // and listen carefully to my explanation. 

I will explain to you // the Dharma without impurities. 

You, of the yaksa race, // listen well to the deathless [Dharma ].?? 
At that time the World-honored One explained the Dharma, ex- 
horting, instructing, benefiting, and delighting her with the teachings 
of the Buddhas, such as regarding generosity, regarding the precepts, 
regarding rebirth in heaven, regarding the impurity of desire, and the 





55 For this half-line we have a Sanskrit fragment /// + + (desayi)sy(ä)my 
amrtam vai srnu .. /// (SHT V, no. 1138). 
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importance of going beyond. The Buddha then understood that her 
mind and thoughts had been made pliant, and explained to her the 
four truths: of suffering, its arising, its ending, and the way [towards 
that end]. 

The woman was intelligent, on hearing the Dharma she believed 
and understood, like a new and clean cloth, which is easily dyed. 
Right on her seat she realized the teaching (dharma) regarding the 
four truths of the nobles, understood the teaching, took hold of the 
teaching, fathomed the teaching fully, broke through the net of doubt, 
traversing [through] her doubts to the other shore, not following any 
other [teachings]. 

She rose, paid obeisance to the Buddha, and with palms together 
said: “World-honored One! I have already attained release, I have 
already attained release. I take refuge in the triple gem for the rest of 
my life, and will refrain from killing.” 

And the woman, having heard the Dharma, was delighted, paid 
homage and left. 





9 SA? 322: Hil X, a somewhat surprising ending, which is not found in 
the more streamlined SA 1323. I translate according to an earlier similar 
passage in SA? 92 at T II 405b20-22: BRESK- ERRER HS 
AN HRM IG] > Tik. PUDE. BS. SE > JME RIVE. The text 
is problematic in that in SA? 322 the final verse line clearly addresses a 
yaksini, rëm SLR (56 here not marking the plural, but accentuating 
the vocative). This seems to contradict the framing story where the 
interlocutor seems to be a human woman. I suggest that in the verse we 
are seeing an older, partially overwritten, version of the framing story 
in which the Buddha addresses a yaksini, for whom emphasizing to 
abstain from killing makes sense (like in the verse spoken to the yaksiņī 
Pingala’s mother in SA? 320 translated above). 
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SA2 323 ['Süciloma Challenges the Buddha’] 


The texts forming a cluster with SA? 323 are found in T 99 (SA 
1324), the Samyutta-nikaya (SN 10.3) and the Sutta-nipata (Sn 5 at 
Sn 47-49 (vv. 270-273)). Moreover, Enomoto Fumio AR Aci 
(1994, no. 1324) has identified two Sanskrit fragments correspond- 
ing with the Sarirärtha-gäthä of the Yogācārabhūmi (SHT V, no. 
1138; Enomoto 1989: 27-28, no. 11). 

During the translation process I noticed that the verse part of SA” 
323 / SA 1324 also appears in SA? 313 / SA 1314, i.e., in the Deva- 
putra-samyukta, which, as mentioned in the introduction, had other 
instances of overlap with the Yaksa-samyukta. Moreover, the 
framing story of SA? 323, is a parallel to SA? 325 (Alavaka). 

















Translation 


Thus have I heard. Once, when the Buddha was wandering in Magadha, 
he came to the abode of the yaksa Süciloma to spend the night. At 
that time the yaksa Süciloma was elsewhere in a gathering with other 
yaksas and not at home.” Then a friend of Süciloma, named *Kara** 





55 Both SA? 323 and SA 1324 here and below are closely related to the 
fragmentary Sanskrit parallel. Here: (sūci)lomo yakso yaksanam sami- 
tim gato (SHT V, no. 1138; Enomoto 1989: 61, no. 1324). 

56 SN 10.3 has Khara ‘hard, sharp, shaggy', which, like Süciloma, de- 
scribes the hair of the yaksa, and includes connotations of animal fur 
(khara also “donkey, mule"). In SA? 323 the yaksa’s name is Zhi & 
(‘burning, roasting, exposing to sunshine’), in SA 1324 Yan 4% (‘blaz- 
ing, burning’). Perhaps in the northern tradition khara weakened into 
*kara (‘ray of light’). A weakening of the distinction between aspirated 
and non-aspirated stops has been attested for Gandhari (Brough 1962: 
100, Salomon 1999: 127-128), but mainly for voiced aspirates. khara 
7 kara 1s perhaps a simple mistake in the phase of oral tradition rather 
than indicative of language change. Again, this mistake proves that the 
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saw that the Buddha was staying at Süciloma’s abode, went to 
Süciloma and told him: “You are very fortunate!” A Tathagata, an 
Arhat, a Fully Awakened One is now in your abode to spend the 
night there.” 

The yaksa Süciloma said: “What is that man doing in my abode?” 

The yaksa [Kara] responded: “Although he is a human, he is in 
fact a Tathagata, an Arhat, a Fully Awakened One.” 

Süciloma said: “I will return to my abode right away to figure out for 
myself whether or not he is a Tathagata, an Arhat, a Fully Awakened 
One!” 

When his meeting was over, the yaksa Süciloma quickly returned 
to his abode. He wanted to touch the Buddha, but the Buddha drew 
back. He asked the Buddha: “Renunciant, are you afraid?” 

The Buddha said: “I have no fear, but your touch is evil.” 

Süciloma said again: “Renunciant, I will ask you a riddle. If you 
can explain it, your blessings will be great; if you cannot answer me 
I will break your mind, cause your blood to boil and spout forth from 
your face. I will grasp you by your arms and toss you to the shore of 
the Ganges.”>* 

The Buddha said: “I do not see in this world a deva, mara, brahma, 





Indian original of T 100 and T 99 must have at one stage been the same 
text after the separation from the southern stemma and before the sepa- 
ration of the immediate predecessors of the two collections. 

In other versions Süciloma is addressed as RÆ (SA 1324), or grā- 
mani (SHT V, no. 1138), i.e., ‘chieftain.’ 

SA? 323's pögi [hé] 2 [T] must be an attempt to transliterate bhagi- 
[ratha], a name for the Ganges, which is attested in the Sanskrit frag- 
ment (bhāgīrathyās tire SHT V, no. 1138). SA 1324 US 7k) and SN 10.3 
(gangāya) have ‘Ganges’. This transliteration of the name of the river 
seems unique in the canon and it is not clear whether the translator of T 
100 understood that bhāgīfratha] stands for Ganges. 
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renunciant, or brahmin, who could confuse my mind, break my mind, 
and cause boiling blood to spout forth from my face, who could grasp 
me by my arms and toss me to the other side of the Ganges River.” 
Then Süciloma said in verse: 

“Desire and Hatred // what is their cause? 

Joy, unhappiness // and hair-raising terror: 

why do they exist? // Those thoughts, 

where do they dwell? // How does the babe 

just born // know to reach for [his mother’s] milk?” 
At that time the World-honored One spoke in a verse: 

“Desire is born from oneself // like the [stems of the] Nigrodha 

Tree.” 

Desire follows that which it clings to // like many Maluva creepers 

entangling the Nigrodha. // This, yaksa, you should know. 

If you know its root cause // one can surely get rid of it 

Thus those who have broken with the root cause (?)9? // can cross 

the ocean of samsara, 

and having crossed over the stream of becoming // there will not 

be further becoming." 
Having heard what the Buddha said, the yaksa Süciloma was glad at 
heart and understood, he leaped up with happiness, and right away 
took the three refuges. 


Discussion 


The verse *How does the babe just born // know to reach for [his 
mother's] milk?" is one of the more intriguing differences between 





9 The Nigrodha, the Indian Fig tree, grows new stems by filaments that 


descent to earth from the branches and take root there. 

60 The reading 20 makes no sense. It is probably a scribal mistake for 
either rupo $Ilt (~ “Those who have destroyed the root cause //...”) or 
zhibi 4] (- “Those who know this root cause // ...”). 
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the southern and northern tradition in this samyukta. Its text as per 
the six available versions is reproduced in Table 2 below. 

The Pali (in both the Samyutta-nikaya and the Sutta-nipāta versions) 
here has an unusual simile: kuto samutthaya manovitakkā, kumārakā 
dhankamivossajanti.°' According to the commentaries, dhankami- 
vossajanti is to be resolved as dhankam iv’ ossajanti with ossajati 
further glossed as khipati, ‘to throw’, ‘to cast forth. The commentary 
to the Sutta-nipāta explains the idea thus: “village children in play 
catch a crow and, having tied a string around its feet, toss it about, 
just so having originated from what do unwholesome thoughts toss 
about a wholesome mind.”® Thus Bhikkhu Bodhi's (2000: 307) 
translation of the verse: “Having arisen from what, do the mind’s 
thoughts // [Toss one around] as boys toss up a crow.” 

For the northern tradition Enomoto (1994, no. 1314) has identified 
a parallel verse passage in the Yogacarabhümi (Enomoto 1989: 27, no. 





6! As Norman 1992: 200-201 and Bodhi 2017: 1351 note 100 and 1446 
note 1107 mention, some manuscripts have varikam instead of dhankam, 
which, however, does not make much sense here, and seems to be a mistake. 
Pj II 303,22-25: kumaraka dhamkamivossajanti ti yatha gamadaraka 
kilantà kakam suttena pade bandhitvā ossajanti khipanti, evam kusala- 
manam akusalavitakkā kuto samutthāya ossajanti ti pucchati (for the 
Samyutta-nikaya commentary see note 65 below). 
$3 This was solved and translated by C.A. Rhys Davids (Rhys Davids and 
Woodward 1917: I 265) as “And whence spring thoughts in our minds 
down sinking // Like tethered crow pulled by boy-captors earthward." 
In German, Geiger et al. 1997 [1930]: 325, have: “Woher sind die Her- 
zensgedanken aufgetaucht, (Die da sind), wie (wenn) Knaben eine 
Krähe freilassen”, and note, following Rhys Davids: “Das Original ist 
dunkel, die Ausdrucksweise äußerst knapp. Nach dem Komm. (I. 355- 
6 [sic]) wáre das Bild von einem Kinderspiel hergenommen. Knaben 
haben eine Kráhe gefangen, binden ihr eine lange Schnur an das Bein, 
lassen sie fliegen und ziehen sie an der Schnur wieder zu sich zurück." 
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11). Here the last verse reads kumaraka dhätrim ivasrayante, and some- 
thing similar must have been the source for the Chinese versions. In 
fact, SA 1314 appears to be a literal rendering of this Sanskrit ver- 
sion: kumaraka E3EESE dhatrim $LRy: eva 29811 asrayante WRA. 
































Table 2. Versions of the Riddle Verse in SA? 323 and its Parallels 


















SA? 313 SA? 323 





SN 10.3 = Sn 2.5 Yogacarabhumi Frag. 













kuto samutthäya kutahsamutthäs ca RAR | RR RE 
manovitakka / mano vitarkah / 2 EMNER | EETA 


kumārakā dhanka- kumārakā dhātrīm | ESL | AZDA 
mivossajanti ivasrayante Beha | AEE 





ROFL X 3L 


SA? 1314 SA 1324 


RR Ht o] Ze, XR 
TEHTE | AKTE 
ME | fd E šā 
RARE | RAIL 


Soon after the separation of the northern and southern line in the 
transmission of the Samyukta collections, and probably still in the 
oral phase of transmission, the unusual dhankamivossajanti was mis- 
remembered as dhätrimivasrayante, at a time before the T 100 and 
T 99 versions separated. After the change from dhankamivossajanti 
to dhatrimivasrayante, but still before the T 100/T 99 split, the verse 
part was reused in the Devaputra-samyukta, when the short dis- 
course SA? 313 / SA 1314 was created. SA? 313 / SA 1314 has no 
direct Pali parallel and we can assume it to be a later variation on the 
discourse version represented by SA? 323 / SA 1324. As we saw above 
there were other yaksa discourses that migrated into the Devaputra- 
samyukta in the northern tradition. 
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This divergence between dhanka and dhatri was first discussed 
by Alex Wayman (1982), who, however, arrived at doubtful conclu- 
sions. Wayman noticed the passage by reading the Chinese and the 
Tibetan versions of the Yogacarabhümi, but did not seem to have 
had access to the Sanskrit. Without availing himself of the Pali com- 
mentaries directly, Wayman sets out on a wild goose chase to get rid 
of the crow. First he cites C.A. Rhys Davids' paraphrase of Buddha- 
ghosa's explanation and asserts that this “explanation certainly does 
not accord with the current dictionary entries for the verb form ussa- 
jjati.”** Then he surmises that “Buddhaghosa took ussajjati tanta- 
mount to a theoretical S[anskrit] utsañjati.” Theoretical indeed, as 
both commentaries speak of ossajati “let us go, throws', which is in 
itself quite understandable, even without referring to the gloss khi- 
pati. Wayman then lets it go further and flies from utsafijati to 
utsaūga (“a common word for *lap'”) deciding to “render the verb 
ussajanti [sic] ‘are hoist to the lap’,” and thus with him the cruel 
children eventually end up hoisted onto the lap of their wet nurse. 
The Sanskrit parallel, however, does not have utsafijati, but asra- 
yante, and neither ‘lap’ nor ‘hip’ appear in any of the versions. Way- 
man manages to convince himself that his brainchild makes good 
sense and even that it 1s the earlier version. He concludes that the 
case "supports a conclusion of modern Buddhologists that the Pali 
canon by itself does not present a complete picture of early Bud- 
dhism, but that one should add a component from the northern Bud- 





$5 Wayman was looking at Smith's 2001 [1954]: 1281 tables to the Sadda- 
niti (Sadd V 1281, s.v.) at the definition of ussajjati (which he insists on 
reading in spite of the commentaries' ossajati). There he finds Sanskrit 
utsrjati, which he (correctly) rejects. Had he followed the commentaries 
and checked for ossajati — osajjati (Sadd V 1295, s.v.) he would have 
been led to the ‘approximate’ (so marked by Smith) Sanskrit avasrjati, 
which would have been altogether more wholesome. 
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dhist canon (Tibetan and Chinese) to get early Buddhism in better 
focus.” In this at least, we can concur. 

Comparing the Pali, Chinese, and Sanskrit passages, Buddha- 
ghosa’s explanation of dhankamivossajanti makes good sense. His 
explanation of the metaphor in the Samyutta-nikaya commentary is 
lucid: “This asks from where the evil thoughts arise that toss the 
mind about like boys toss and fling about a crow they caught." The 
Sanskrit/Chinese version that has the thoughts arising “like children 
depending on their nurse” seems less intuitive and the odds are that 
we are dealing in the northern tradition with an early corruption of 
an original dhankamivossajanti. It was probably occasioned by the 
Sanskritization of Pali osajj- to Sanskrit avasrj-, which is suggested 
in Helmer Smith's (2001 [1954]: V 1295) tables to the Saddanīti.* 


SA2 324 [‘Possession by a Yaksa’] 


In this discourse the dialogue between the yaksa and the mother of 
a possessed young man, as well as the allusions to the proper behav- 
ior for a renunciant, become fully intelligible only in light of the 
Samyutta-nikaya commentary, which gives the following back- 
ground story: the son was a novice who had decided to disrobe and 
went home to tell his mother. A female yaksa, who had been his 
mother in a former life, took possession of him, in order to prevent 
him from leaving the monastic life.” 





65 Spk1304,6-9: kumārakā dhankam iv’ ossanjanti ti, yatha kumārakā kākam 


gahetvā ossajanti khipanti, evam pāpa-vitakkā kuto samutthaya cittam 

ossajanti? ti pucchati. 

See note 64 above. 

67 As Bodhi 2000: 479 note 572 noted, Buddhaghosa gave the same back- 
ground story not only in the Samyutta-nikaya commentary but also in 
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It is possible that the second half of SA? 324 was originally part 
of a commentary. The lack of a closing passage and the unusual 
break in narrative time seems to suggest that the text was signifi- 
cantly altered in transmission. In its current form the SA? version of 
the text is hardly intelligible on its own. 


Translation 


Thus have I heard. Once, the Buddha was staying at Sāvatthī at the 
Jeta Grove in the Anathapindika Park. At that time there was a lay- 
woman who had a son, who having taken the eight precepts was fail- 
ing to keep them. Because he broke the precepts a spirit possessed 
him and he went mad.** Then the laywoman spoke this verse: 
“On the fourteenth and fifteenth // as well as on the eighth of each 
half-month,” 
as well as during the special half-month of the Tathagata’s 
supernatural powers” // one is to keep the eight precepts strictly. 





the Dhammapada commentary at Dhp-a IV 18-25. 

68 For possession by yaksa see DeCaroli 2004: 25-26 and Chandra 1954: 
47-48 and 51. DeCaroli asserts, based on a remark by Agrawala, that 
the motif already appears in the Vedas. This is not born out by the ref- 
erenced passage, however. A Jain tale of possession by a yaksa can be 
found in the Antagada-dasāo (Barnett 1907: 86—96). 

69 SA? 324: H, as elsewhere in T 100 (e.g., SA? 46 at T II 389a10), here 
‘half-month’ (paksa/ pakkha). 

7 Rhys Davids 1880: 141 remarked that the Pali patihariyapakkha was 
used to denote three periods: the three months of the summer retreat, or 
the following ‘robe month’ (civara māsa), or, mainly, the first fort- 
night/half-month of the robe month. This was forgotten by at least some 
later translators, who seem to imply the term denotes an extra day; e.g., 
Norman 1992: 43 and 222: “a special day of the fortnight.” Chinese 
readers might have understood terms such as mid H as pointing to a 
period in January-February, rather than August-September (Bingen- 
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If one practices without fail [during those periods] // spirits will 
not disturb one. 
This is what I have heard // from the Arhat.” 

The yaksa then spoke this verse: 
“At the fourteenth and fifteenth // as well as on the eighth of each 
half-month, 
as well as during the fasting days of the special half-month // one 
is to keep the precepts without fail. 
Keeping all eight precepts fastidiously // spirits will not disturb one. 
What you have heard from the Arhat // is all true. I must now 
release [him].” 

The yaksa [also] said: 
“Break the precepts and the spirits will disturb you // Breaking them 
in this life you will be bothered by spirits. // In the next you will 
receive the fruit of your bad action [i.e., a rebirth in a bad place]. 
Taking the precepts is like handling a knife. // Handled hastily 
one always gets hurt. 
Wise people need to grasp it well’! // in just the right way and 
thus avoid harm. 
A renunciant who does not keep the precepts // will later suffer 
the pains of hell, 
like someone who clumsily uses a knife // will surely cut his hand. 
Those who grasp it well, remain unharmed // [like those] who can 
keep the rules of the renunciants are bound to attain Nirvana in 
the end.” 

The yaksa finally relinquished the son and released him suddenly. 





heimer 2009: 227). The difficulty of pinning down the term was also 
noticed by Forte and May 1979: 397. 

7! Reading with the Chinese stemma of the Song 3, Yuan 7¢ and Ming Hf 
editions žēft, instead of &#& in the Taisho edition. 
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The laywoman quickly told her son”: 

*You must listen to what I // and the yaksa tell you: 

“All entangling karma // is due to imperfect brahmacariya. 

Leading a skewed, crooked life // one cannot attain the great fruit 

[of arhatship]. 

Like wielding a knife clumsily // one will surely cut one's own hand.’ 

Keeping the rules of the renunciants well // one will in the end 

surely make progress towards Nirvana, 

like someone who, wielding his knife skillfully, // will not hurt 

his hand’.” 

Earlier, one time, the laywoman had explained the Dharma in 
various ways to her son, and the son had quickly engendered dispas- 
sion [with the world]. 

Having [engendered] dispassion, he strove to leave home, shaved 
off his hair, and donned the Dharma robe. Because of his young age 
he did not find deep happiness in the rules ofthe homeless. Because 
he was not happy, he returned home. 

When the laywoman saw her son coming from afar, she raised 
her hands and loudly declaimed in verse: 

“The house is aflame // in a blazing fire bright, 

those having well escaped, // why would they return? 

Why would they enter the fire, // the house aflame 

in a blazing fire bright, // why would they return? 

Do they wish to be burned?” 

At that time her son replied with a verse: 





7 [tis possible that this and the preceding sentence were also part of the 
verse, but it is just as likely that the translators of T 100 carried on the 
rhythm of the preceding verse. This phenomenon appears elsewhere in 
this collection, where verse lines vary between 4, 5 or 7 characters to 
the pada, sometimes even in the same discourse. 
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“All humans must die, // a sure cause of grief and lament, 
but if I were not to see you now // this too would make me weep. 
Mother, why are you // crying like a preta?" 
His mother responded with a verse: 
"Already you went forth // leaving the house to become a re- 
nunciant. 
Now you return home, // ensnared by Mara, I fear. 
That is why I // cry for you." 
The laywoman scolded her son thus in various ways, and he en- 
gendered dispassion. Her son then went into the forest, practiced the 
way diligently, without pause day and night, and attained arhatship. 


SA? 325 ['Alavaka Challenges the Buddha 
Translation 


Thus have I heard. Once, the Buddha was traveling in Magadha. He 
came to the abode of the yaksa Alavaka” and spent the night there." 
At that time the yaksa was elsewhere in a gathering with other 
yaksas and not at home. A yaksa with the name of Gardabha”™ saw 








5 SA 1326: āldgui df. SN 10.12 and Sn 10: a/avaka, from the topo- 

nym Alavi, a town between Savatthi and Räjagaha. Kudngyē yecha jā 

HAX. in SA? 325 seems to translate Sanskrit *ātavika ‘forest-dweller’ 

(from atavi, ‘forest’), perhaps in ignorance of the place name Sanskrit 

(Atavi = Pali Alavi (Trenckner et al. 1968, s.v. Alavi)); cf. also Kara- 

shima 2020: 749. 

The framing story has obvious parallels to SA? 323 (Süciloma). 

75 Like with Alavaka, SA? 325 translates (/iija PEN. ‘young donkey’), 
whereas SA 1326 transliterates (jietan 34%). This yaksa does not 
appear in the Samyutta-nikaya and Sutta-nipāta versions of the story. 
The Indian might have been khara, ‘donkey’, the name that appears in 
the discourse on Süciloma (cf. SA? 323 translated above), which has an 
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that the Buddha made his stay in the abode of Alavaka. He went to 
Alavaka and told him: “You are very fortunate! A Tathägata, an Arhat, 
a Fully Awakened One is in your abode to spend the night there.” 

The yaksa Alavaka said: “What is that man doing in my abode?” 

The yaksa Gardabha responded: “Although he is a human, he is 
in fact a Tathagata, an Arhat, a Fully Awakened One.” 

Alavaka said: “Have you investigated whether or not he is truly 
a Tathagata, an Arhat, a Fully Awakened One.” 

Alavaka having finished his meeting, returned to his palace. On 
seeing the Buddha he said: “Get out, renunciant!” The Tathagata 
then left his [Alavaka’s] dwelling as bidden. Again he said to the 
Buddha: “Renunciant! Come back in!” The Buddha, having cut off 
all pride, again entered as bidden. A second, and a third time, he told 
the Buddha to get out and enter again and the Buddha always did as 
bidden. The fourth time Alavaka said: “Renunciant! Get out!”. The 
Buddha said: “You have already asked me three times. I will not get 
out for you anymore now.” 

Alavaka then said: “I will ask you a riddle, if you can answer it, 
I will grant you your seat. If you cannot answer me I will confuse 
your mind, break it, and cause blood to spout forth from your face. 
I will grasp you by your arms and toss you to the shore of the Ganges." 

The Buddha said: “I do not see in this world a deva, mara, brahma, 





identical frame stories, however, that does not fit well with the 
transcription jiétan. More likely seems *garda/bha], ‘donkey’. At one 
passage in T 99 the transcription jietan ‘== is used to transliterate the 
name Gandha[gata] (SA 913 at T II 229c4-5). A yaksa named Gardabha 
is converted in a story in the Mülasarvästiväda Vinaya (DeCaroli 2004: 
38-39) and mentioned in the Mahāmāyūrī (DesJardins 2002: 401), 
where he is associated with Mathura. (The Mahamayari, however, also 
knows of a yaksa Kharaposta (DesJardins 2002: 400).) 
76 See note 58 above on póqí [hé] 2S [šī]. 
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renunciant, or brahmin, who is able to do such things to me. Ask if 
you like, I will answer accordingly.” Then the yaksa Alavaka spoke 
in verse: 
“Among all the treasures // what is the best? 
By what practice, practiced well // does one gain happiness and 
merit? 
Among the tastes // what is the best? 
Among lives // what is the best lived?” 
At that time the World-honored One answered: 
“Among the possessions of man // faith is the best. 
Practicing Dharma // one can attain happiness. 
The truth tastes best, // and one does live best wisely.” 
There the yaksa Alavaka again spoke a verse: 
“Who can cross the current, // who the great ocean? 
Who can rid oneself of suffering // who can attain purity?” 
At that time the World-honored One answered: 
“By faith one crosses the current, // by perseverance the ocean. 
By effort one can rid oneself of suffering, // by wisdom one can 
attain purity.” 
There the yaksa Alavaka again spoke a verse: 
“How does one attain faith? // How does one obtain wealth? 
How does one attain fame? // How does one obtain good friends?” 
At that time the World-honored One answered: 
“[By trusting the] Arhats one attains faith,” // by practicing the 
Dharma one attains Nirvana. 
Carefully” doing what should be done // with diligence one gathers 
wealth. 





7 Reading, with the Song, Yuan and Ming editions of the canon, % in- 


stead of zi. 
For this interpretation I am relying on saddahāno arahatam in SN 10.12. 
Reading, with the Chinese stemma, A instead of JA. 
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By truthful speech one gains fame, // by generosity one obtains 
close friends. 

You can ask widely, // [other] renunciants and brahmins: 

“Who else speaks truthfully // apart from me? Who [else] has [real- 
ized this] Dharma?’ 

Among the ninety-six [non-Buddhist] schools DI // you can in- 
vestigate and listen carefully to them; 

but he, whose teaching is nonviolent, // overcomes them all." 


There the yaksa Alavaka again spoke a verse: 


*Why would I need to ask another, // whether renunciant or brahmin, 
[now that you have] with great dedication revealed, // and with 
well-made distinctions expounded the Dharma? 

I will remember the grace // by which you taught me thus, 
allowing me to behold // the unsurpassed caravan leader. 

From today on I will, // wherever I go, 

in town or village, // forever find refuge in the Buddha 

and reveal the correct Dharma." 


Then the yaksa Alavaka, having heard what the Buddha said, was 
delighted and leaped up. He took refuge in the triple gem, accepted 
the precepts, and became a disciple of the Buddha. 


SA? 326 ['A Yaksa Praises the Nun Virä’] 


Above we have seen how some yaksa discourses of the northern tra- 
dition were moved into the Devaputra-samyukta.*! In the following 





On the designation jL 77358 (corresponding to Sanskrit san-navatiyo 
pāsandāh) in T 100 see Bingenheimer 2011: 48. 

See the above discussion on SA? 323 concerning SA? 323 and SA? 313, 
and the remarks in the introduction (section I above) on the missing dis- 


courses in the northern Yaksa-samyukta. 
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we find an early pair of discourses that was probably formed by re- 
duplication, but stably survived as an almost identical pair the sepa- 
ration of the northern and southern lines of transmission as well as 
the split between T 100 and T 99. SA? 326 and SA” 327 are two very 
similar discourses in which a yaksa praises the nuns Vira? and 
Sukka, respectively, and exhorts laypeople to make offerings to them. 
The two discourses correspond closely in structure and content to 
each other and the names equal those found in their Pali parallels 
(similar to SA? 320 and 321 on mothering yaksinis). We can assume 
they formed early on through reduplication, before the northern tra- 
dition separated from the southern line. 


Translation 


Thus have I heard. Once, the Buddha was staying in Rajagaha in the 
Kalanda bamboo grove.** At that time there was a nun in the Royal 





82 In the Pali tradition one often reads Cira for Vira, both of which appear 


in the manuscript record. SN 10.11 (Feer’s 1884-1898 edition, p. 213) 
titles the discourse “Cirä (or Virā).” Somaratne 1998: 460 has “Cira”, 
as do Geiger et al. 1998 [1930]: 335 and Bodhi 2000: 314 in their trans- 
lations; this against Rhys Davids’ 1917: 275 expressed preference for 
“Vira”. The defenders of Cira can point to the alliteration in which the 
name is used in the Pali verse (SN I 213). The proponents of Vira are 
supported by the semantics of Vir(y)a in the Chinese verse and the rare 
gloss in the Chinese text. On the various Chinese transliterations of her 
name see Bingenheimer 2011: 156-159. Everything considered, an 
original of Vir(y)a seems more likely. 

The Indian name for this place, in Pali kalandakanivasa veluvana, is 
sometimes rendered ‘Squirrels’ (kalandaka) feeding ground’, but this is 
just one of several interpretations of the name. In any case, the meaning 
would not have been clear to a Chinese reader, who would have under- 
stood jialantuo {ike simply as a transcribed name. The kalandaka- 
nivasa was located in the Veluvana (bamboo grove) park that was gifted 
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Monastery, with the name of Vira (which means “mighty” in the 
language of the Oin).** When the people of that country were all cel- 
ebrating the komudi festival [at the end of the rainy season],** they 
held revelries for seven days and seven nights, but no one invited the 
nun. 


At that time there was a yaksa who had great faith in and respect 


for the nun Vira. Learning that none of the people in that country 
had invited her, he spoke this verse in the streets [of Rajagaha]: 


“The people of Rajagaha // are all drunk and asleep, 
while the nun Vira // has quietly entered skillful concentration. 





to the community by King Bimbisara. 

This exceptional gloss explaining Vira’s name has been used by Mizuno 
1970 as the main evidence for dating T 100 between 385 and 431. 

The name of this festival appears three times in T 100: SA? 326 and SA? 
327 have the transliteration jumitou IR €), whereas SA? 360 at 
T II 491b11 has the transliteration jumiti 18/456 CK €), none of which 
appear elsewhere in the Chinese canon. T 99 speaks of a “(festival) on 
the day of the auspicious star”, for the first two instances (FŒ H X 
(KE) / FEE HiKfE( KB) in SA 1328 and SA 1327, parallels to SA? 
326 and SA? 327 respectively), but it uses the transliteration giamoni {§ 
ZB JE CK &) in the parallel to SA? 360, SA 1340 at T II 369c4-s, and it 
moreover indicates that the festival took place in the fourth month of 
the summer (i.e., the last month of the rainy season). Thus, though 
different in detail, all transliterations converge on a similar Indian original, 
namely Sanskrit kaumudi. Monier Williams 1899, s.v. kaumuda: “the 
day of full moon in the month Karttika (sacred to Karttikeya), festival 
in honour of Kärttikeya held on that day” and “a festival in general.” 
The Prakritic forms kaumodi and kaumudi are attested according to 
Edgerton 1953, s.v. kaumodi). The Pali komudi1s also known as kattikā- 
chana the festival on the full moon of the month of Kattika, the last 
month of the rainy season. This coincides with the pavāraņā, the ritual 
at the end of the rain retreats, but the text here describes a festival before 
the pavāraņā was established. 
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As a practitioner she is indeed mighty D e. vira], // is accomplished 
in the mighty Dharma. 

This nun, // accomplished in training the faculties, 

has forever escaped from the world of dust, // entered extinction 
and attained Nirvdna. 

Reverend Ones (Pali bhadanta) such as her // should be diligently 
supported with offerings. 

How come that none of you // have invited her?” 


When the laypeople of the town heard this verse, they all took** 
clothes and delicacies and donated them to the nun. The yaksa, see- 
ing how they all made their offerings, again said in verse: 


“The nun Vira // has broken all fetters. 

The lay followers are wise // to offer” this food, 

by offering this food, // they will attain great merit and increase.** 
The nun Vira // has broken all fetters. 

The lay followers are wise // to offer these clothes, 

by offering these clothes, // they will attain great merit and increase.” 


I am unsure whether to take SF} A&B as ‘all brought A & B’ or ‘some 


brought A and some B’. The Pali aññataro upāsako does not help. 
neng Be here as a filling word, akin to [fī] or 74 (Yu 1986, s.v.). It appears 
to function in this way quite often in the verses in T 100 (see, e.g., above 
in SA? 321: SEESE/E TG or below at SA? 328: BER ER). 

This version, though the passages are in different order and have been 
padded, is quite close to the Pali of the Cira-sutta at SN I 213,18-21: 
punnam vata pasavi bahum, sappanno vatayam upāsako; yo ciraya 
adasi civaram, sabbayogehi vippamuttiya. (Lost, however, is the allit- 
erative play between puñña and panna, and Cirā and civara.) 
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SA2 327 [‘A Yaksa Praises the Nun Sukkä’] 


Translation 


Thus have I heard. Once, the Buddha was staying in Rajagaha in the 
Kalanda bamboo grove. At that time there was a nun in the royal 
monastery, with the name of Sukkā.*? When the people of that coun- 
try were all celebrating the komudi festival [at the end of the rainy 
season], they held revelries for seven days and seven nights, but no 
one invited the nun. 


At that time there was a yaksa who had great faith in and respect 


for the nun Sukka. Learning that none of the people in that country 
had invited her, he spoke this verse in the streets [of Rajagaha]: 


“The people of Rajagaha // are all drunk and asleep, 

have not invited the nun // who has trained her faculties. 

“Pure” [=Sukka] by pure Dharma,” // the nun is skilled in 
concentration, 

has forever escaped from the world of dust // and in silent ex- 
tinction attained Nirvdna. 

Reverend Ones such as her // should be diligently supported with 
offerings. 

How come that none of you // have invited her?” 





90 


In contrast to the previous discourse, where the translators transcribed 
the name Vira, in SĀ? 327 the nun’s name, Sukkā [Sanskrit *Sukla], is 
translated (4/4, not transcribed. SA 1329 transcribes shujialuo SEE, 
from something like sukla. The Fanfan yu ME glossary wants to cor- 
rect AUUIHE to NEE (probably deriving from su-kāla) and glosses it as 
meaning ‘good time’ GEEIXFIRF) (T 2130 at T LIV 1002b2). As so often, 
the Fanfan yu is wrong. 

This pun is constructed in the same way and same location (third line) 
as the one in the previous discourse (where Vira is ‘powerful’ as the 
Dharma is powerful), here Sukka (‘Pure One’) is ‘pure’ as the Dharma. 
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When the laypeople in the town heard this verse, they all took 
clothes and food and donated them to the nun. The yaksa seeing how 
they all made their offerings, again said in verse: 

“The nun Sukka // has broken all fetters of desire. 

The lay followers are wise // to offer this food, 

by offering this food, // they will attain immeasurable merit. 

The nun Sukka // has done away with all covetousness. 

The lay followers are wise // to offer these clothes, 

by offering these clothes, // they will attain immeasurable merit.” 


SA2 328 [‘Satagira and Hemavata Question the Bud- 
dha’] 


Translation 


Thus have I heard. Once, the Buddha was staying in Rajagaha in the 
Kalanda bamboo grove. At that time there were two yaksas one was 
called Sāptagiri, the other Hemavata.?! The two were friends and had 
made a vow to each other saying: “Whenever there is a wonderful 
treasure in your abode, you tell me, and whenever there is a wonder- 
ful treasure in my abode I will tell you.” 

One time Hemavata had in his abode a lotus blossom with a thou- 
sand petals, large like a cart wheel, with a light purple stalk, and ada- 





?! SA? 328: ES, probably *Saptagira; Sn 9: Sātāgira and Hemavata. But 
cf. SA 1329: 2% Fil and MAREK, which point to Satagiri and Hema- 
vati for the northern tradition. Saptagiri, was probably a mistake for 
Satagiri, that occurred during the process of oral translation, when the 
reciter misremembered this rare name. As with some other yaksas men- 
tioned in the Agama/Nikäya layer, legends grew around Satagiri and he 
was incorporated into the Häriti story (e.g., appearing as Hariti’s brother 
2% [in the Mülasarvästiväda Vinaya (T 1451 at T XXIV 361b9; fora 
free translation of the passage see Peri 1917). 
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mantine tendrils. The yaksa Hemavata on seeing this immediately 
sent a messenger to tell Säptagiri: “I have something extraordinary 
in my abode, please come and take a look!” 

On hearing this, the yaksa Säptagiri thought: “The Tathägata, the 
World-honored One is staying not far from here. I could send a mes- 
senger to Hemavata telling him: ‘Why on earth?” should I go there 
to see a precious flower?’” Having thought that he sent a messenger 
saying: “A Tathagata, an Arhat, a Fully Awakened One has appeared 
at my place. What good is there in a precious flower at your place?” 

When the yaksa Hemavata heard this, he, with a retinue of five 
hundred yaksas, went to the abode where the yaksa Saptagiri was 
staying, and said to him in verse”: 

*[Today] on the night of the fifteenth // with the full [moon] pure 

and bright, 

I have received your message, gathered my retinue, // and thus have 

come to meet, 

But whom is it I should get to know? // Who is that Arhat of yours?” 
The yaksa Saptagiri replied in verse: 

“The Tathagata, the World-honored One // is the best of Rajagaha 

He explains the four truths // to end all suffering. 

[That is] he explains how suffering arises from causes, // what brings 


forth suffering is called the ‘arising’,” 





?? Reading % as marking an emphatic question (Karashima 1998, s.v.; Kroll 


2015, s.v.). 

°3 The relationship of the verses in SA? 328 with their parallels in SA 1329, 
SA? 315, and the Sutta-nipāta is quite complex. In his contribution to 
this volume Ken Su 2020: 862—870 has suggested that the verse part of 
SA? 328 is in disarray. 

9?! SA? 328: 7, here as in 25, corresponding to Pali dukkha-samudaya / 
Sanskrit duhkha-samudaya. This looks like a gloss, and the text might 
indeed be faulty here, as a reference to the third truth of the noble ones 
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the eight-fold right path of the nobles // that leads toward silent 
extinction.” 
That is my Arhat, // whom you should get to know.” 


The yakşa Hemavata again said in verse: 


“Is he towards all types of beings // disposed with metta and the 
other [divine abodes]? 

Is he with regard to feelings of like and dislike // entirely master 
of his mind?" 


The yaksa Saptagiri replied in verse: 


“His mind is gently disposed // towards all kinds of beings.”° 
Having fully understood all phenomena // he became the guiding 
teacher for this world. 

With regard to feelings of like and dislike // his mind has entirely 
attained mastery." 


The yaksa Hemavata again said in verse: 


*Does he always say the truth // and never lie? 
Is he always compassionate to all beings // and never kills living beings? 
Has he abandoned indolence // and is not vacuous in his meditation?" 





95 


96 


(ER or E) is missing. 

This and the next line is an elaboration of the Pali dukkha-samudaya- 
nirodha-magga / Sanskrit duhkha-samudaya-nirodha-märga formula. 
It is much clearer in SA 1329. This first part of the exchange concerning 
the four truths of the noble ones, is contained only in the northern tra- 
dition, not in the Pali. 

SA? 328: prop This interesting variant at first seems like a mistake, 
but does appear in fact once more in the canon (T 200 at T IV 205a29) 
where the apparatus records the lectio facilior Æ for the Chinese 
stemma. jjj is probably correct, simply as variant of ## in the frequent 
phrase #8528. BÉHjXH, also appearing as #55 or 45%, probably from 
bahu-jana. 45/8] here meaning WR (HDC, s.v. 85) ‘people, living be- 
ings' rather than the usual ‘sprout, bud’. 
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The yaksa Säptagiri replied in verse: 
“He never lies // has abandoned all violence, 
and has forever done away with indolence. // The Buddha is always 
concentrated.” 

The yaksa Hemavata again said in verse: 
“Is he without attachments to sensual desires, // his mind undis- 
turbed??” 
Does he have the eye to see phenomena [clearly]? // and has he 
ended delusion? 
Has he cast off all troubles // and attained liberation?" 

The yaksa Saptagiri replied in verse: 
*He has gone beyond the mire of sensual desire // his mind calm 
and undisturbed. 
He sees phenomena clearly and penetratingly // he has ended delusion. 
Forever having abandoned the various fetters // he has attained 
liberation." 

The yaksa Hemavata again said in verse: 
“Who is not troubled on being separated [from things one likes]? A 
Who does not chat idly [now and then]? 
Who on seeing [desirable] things does not crave for them? // Who 
does not give rise to views and ideas?” 

The yaksa Saptagiri replied in verse: 
"[The Buddha] has long since abandoned suffering from separation 
from the liked. // He never engages in meaningless talk. 
[He] has cast off greed and desire in the mind. // He is forever 
without wrong views and ideas.” 





” Here and below I resolve ambivalent passages in the Chinese according 


to Norman's translation of the Pali Sutta-nipāta (Norman 1984: 26—27). 

+ SA? 328 and SA 1329: HR; Sn 9: dhammesu cakkhumā (Bodhi 2017: 
181: translates “vision of phenomena"; Norman 1984: 26 “vision in respect 
[of mental phenomena]"). 
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The yaksa Hemavata again said in verse: 

“Is he fully endowed with the various fields of knowledge,” // is 

his conduct pure? 

Has he stopped the outflows // [so as] not to be reborn again?” 
The yaksa Saptagiri replied in verse: 

“THe] is fully endowed with knowledge and conduct // his conduct 

is pure. 

[He] has since destroyed the outflows, // will never be reborn again.” 
The yaksa Hemavata again said in verse: 

“The Tathagata in the three forms of action [i.e., mental, verbal, 

physical] //is fully accomplished in good conduct. 

Do you venerate him // and praise his true Dharma?” 
The yaksa Saptagiri replied in verse: 

“The Tathagata is in body, speech, and mind // fully accomplished 

in good conduct. 

His understanding is perfect. // I do praise his true Dharma.” 
The yaksa Hemavata again said in verse: 

“A sage, a hero among gods, // with legs like an antelope, 

eating little food, not covetous of taste, // a sage meditating in the 

forest. 

Let us go together // to pay our respects to Gotama.” 
At that time the yaksa Sāptagiri and the yaksa Hemavata, together 
leading a host of one thousand yaksas, went to where the Buddha was. 
They arranged their clothes properly, and with palms together paid 
their respects and said in verse: 

“The World-honored One’s, the world’s hero’s // the Buddha’s 

feet we venerate! 

What the gods do not know, // you have seen and understood!” 





? SA? 328: HA, corresponding to Pali vijja / Sanskrit vidyā, a broad term 
that encompasses different forms of secular and spiritual knowledge. 
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Having spoken this verse Hemavata and Saptagiri sat to one side. 
The yaksa Hemavata then asked the Buddha in verse: 
*How does one exit suffering? // How can suffering end? 
May the World-honored One explain to me! // Where does suffering 
end?" 
Then the World-honored One replied in verse saying: 
"(There are] five [types of] sensual pleasure, the mind is the sixth // 
in regard to these desire is to be discarded. 
That is liberation from suffering // that is the exit from suffering. 
Liberation from suffering // is to extinguish the sphere of suf- 
fering. 
What you have asked, // I explain to you as it is.” 
The yaksa Hemavata then again asked in verse: 
“Where does the flood churn? // Where is there no safe haven? 
Where are suffering and delight // extinguished without re- 
mainder?” 
Then the World-honored One replied in verse saying: 
“Eyes, ears, nose, tongue, body, // and the mind as the sixth of 
sense faculties: 
In them churns the flood, // this is where there is no safe haven. 
Where name and form turn no more, // there they attain extinction.’ 
The yaksa Hemavata then again asked in verse: 
“By what has the world arisen? // By which does it gather? 
How many [types of] grasping are there in the world? // How 
many objects are sought in suffering?” 
Then the World-honored One replied in verse saying: 
“The world is arisen from six, // because of six it gathers. 
From six [types of feelings] grasping arises, // six [types of] sense 
objects are always sought in suffering.” 
The yaksa Hemavata then again asked in verse: 


H 
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“How to practice the good Dharma, // day and night without slack- 
ening? 
How to cross this flood, // where there is no firm ground to stand, 
and no support to hold onto. // How not to sink into this depth?” 
Then the World-honored One replied in verse saying: 
“By never breaking the precepts, // with wisdom and well con- 
centrated, 
paying attention to one’s faults, // endowed with mindfulness, 
one crosses the flood which is hard to cross. // Abstaining from 
fulfilling one’s desires, 
discarding all fetters, // ending the delight in becoming, 
thus a person can be said // to not sink into this depth.” 
The yaksa Hemavata then again asked in verse: 
“Who crosses the flood, // who the ocean? 
Who can cast off suffering? // How to attain purity?” 
Then the World-honored One replied in verse saying: 
“Faith crosses the flood, // perseverance crosses the ocean. 
Diligent effort can cast off suffering // wisdom can bring purity. 
Go visit other renunciants // and brahmins; 
ask them one by one. // Who knows this teaching? 
Who can explain the true casting off [of suffering] // apart from 
me, who can?” 
The yaksa Hemavata then again asked [sic] in verse: 
“On hearing the Buddha’s teaching // the net of doubt has been 
dispelled. 
What need is there to ask another // renunciant or brahmin!” 
[about that which] the world hero!?! has [already] well revealed // 





100 Same line appears in SA? 325 (Alavaka), which is in other ways related 
to the ‘Discourse to Hemavata’. 

101 SA? 328: ttit. Hirakawa 1997: 12 suggests maha-vira or šāstr, both com- 
mon epithets of the Buddha. 
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and with true distinctions taught? 

Saptagiri has been truly gracious // and allowed me to meet 

the unsurpassed guiding teacher. // From now on, wherever I go 

in town or village, // in every place, 

day and night, I will always find refuge // in the Tathagata, the 

truly Awakened One, 

and in the correct teaching among the teachings." 
There each of the one thousand yaksas were greatly moved and 
delighted in their minds. They put their palms together saluting the 
Buddha and all became disciples, taking refuge in the Buddha, the 
World-honored One. 


SA? 329 ['A Yaksa Hits Sariputta'] 


This cluster consists of SA? 329, SA 1330, Ud 4.4 at Ud 39 (Yakkha- 
pahära-sutta) and a Sanskrit passage from the Udanavarga, identi- 
fied by Enomoto (1994, no. 1330).!” 


Translation 


Thus have I heard. Once, the Buddha was staying in Rajagaha in the 
Kalanda bamboo grove. At that time the venerable Sariputta and the 
venerable Maha-Moggallana dwelt at Vulture Peak. One morning 
Sariputta, having freshly shaved his head, got up early and sat in 
meditation, his head covered with his robe.!?? 





102 Migot 1953: 511, in his exhaustive study of the figure of Sariputra, con- 
siders the elements of this story as one of the oldest in the textual layers 
concerning this disciple: “... cette histoire de yakkha nous ramène au 
vieux fonds légendaire de l'Inde, non seulement prébouddhique mais 
pré-aryen, et il s'agit vraisemblablement d'une légende trés ancienne 
recueillie et adaptée par les compilateurs de l’ Udāna.” 

103 SA? 329: pU “covering the head with one’s robe (or a cloth)” (after 
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It so happened at that time that there were two yaksas one called 
Ghata, the other Upaghāta.'”* When Upaghäta saw Sāriputta he said 
to Ghata: “I want to hit that bald recluse with my fist.” Ghata replied: 
“This monk is possessed of great spiritual power; don’t do it! You 
will come to suffer for a long time!” A second, and a third time he 
warned him thus. But Upaghata desired to hit Sariputta with his fist, 
and did not heed [Ghata’s] warnings. 

It came so far that [Ghata tried to] physically restrain and grasp 
him. But then Upaghata's evil mind flared up, and in spite of the 
other’s warnings and his attempts to restrain him, did not desist, and 
hit Sariputta’s head with his fist. Having hit him, the yaksa Upaghata 
said to Ghata: “Now that I have hit the monk, I feel as if I am on fire 
— save me!” As he said this, the earth split open, and his body 
plunged into the Avīcī Hell. 

At that time the venerable Mahä-Mogalläna was sitting under a 
tree, not far from where Sariputta was sitting. When he suddenly 
heard the sound of Säriputta being hit he went over and said: 
“[Surely] one cannot tolerate such pain, are you not afraid you might 
die?" Sariputta said: “My body can tolerate it, there is no pain, and 
I won’t die.” The venerable [Mahä-Mogalläna] then said in praise: 





having freshly shaved one’s head, perhaps to protect it from the morn- 
ing cool), appears several times as a pericope in the Chinese Samyukta- 
agamas. This is the only instance, however, where it describes Säriputta, 
and the detail is missing in the SA 1330 and Ud 4.4 parallels. 

The word ghāta- in the proper names Ghäta and Upaghata means ‘blow’ 
(Böhtlingk and Roth 1855-1875, s.v. ‘Schlag’, "Tēdtung'). SA? 329 trans- 
lates the names as BE and 14, which does not allow an exact recon- 
struction. Only SA 1330 preserves the names they were given in the 
northern tradition as DU and Kfm. The effect might have been 
slightly comical (or perhaps scary), as if in English the rouges had been 
called Slap and Punch. In the Udanavarga the two yaksas are not named. 
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"This 1s true spiritual power! If Upaghata had struck Vulture Peak 
with his hand it would have broken up, but Sariputta is unchanged.”'® 

As the two venerable ones spoke, the Buddha was sitting in his room, 
meditating in the morning, and with his divine ear heard their words. 
He spoke this verse:!?? 

*With an upright mind, like a mountain, // in peace one dwells 

unperturbed 

by things to which one might become attached. // Thus by the 

teaching of non-attachment!”” 

one leaves far behind all worldly delights. // What are called 

worldly delights 

are essentially just base desires. // When something brings agitation 

he who does not respond with agitation // 1s called not agitated. 

Having trained one's mind thus // one will not feel suffering again." 
At that time the monks heard what the Buddha said, were delighted 
and remembered it well. 





15 The SA 1330 version is closer to the Udäna here in that Sariputta admits 
some pain. 

106 SA 1330 closely follows what we find in the Udäna verse. While the 
wording of SA? 329 differs somewhat from SA 1330 / Ud 4.4, it is still 
a variation on the same text; see Ud 4.4 at Ud 41,1-3: yassa selupamam 
cittam, thitam n ānupakampati; virattam rajaniyesu, kopaneyye na kuppati; 
yass’ evam bhävitam cittam, kuto tam dukkham essa ti; SA 1330 at T II 
36762628: Hop E: > BEMER ` SED ORE WEIS. EA 
ken MEERE? 

107 SA? 329: ZRA. I am reading the first % as #&. Otherwise, the sen- 
tence might mean ‘colored/suffused by the teaching of non-attachment’ 
but this seems less likely. FÆRA as ‘teaching of non-attachment’ is 
attested in the Ekottarika-agama (EA 25.3 at T II 631b22). 
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Conclusion: The Yaksas 
in the Chinese Samyukta-agamas 


Although the yaksas in modern scholarship are usually grouped with 
other types of supernatural beings, their earliest appearance in the 
Buddhist canon, both in the Samyukta-āgama and the Sutta-nipāta, 
is surprisingly human-like. 

Only in SA? 318 and 324 yaksas act in a supernatural way, while 
in two other discourses yaksas are mentioned as supernatural beings 
to be feared (SA? 319) or worshiped (SA? 322). These are in line 
with the presence of a cult of local yaksa deities, which is attested in 
text and art for the centuries that follow. 

The other eight discourses, however, might as well depict en- 
counters of the early Buddhist Sangha with tribal, non-urban com- 
munities, which were not part of the usual sramana/brahmana-soci- 
ety audience of the early discourses. These foraging, wandering fig- 
ures, both threatening and pathetic, have abodes (bhavana), but no 
settlements. They behave in an uncivilized way, because they were 
not part of the buregoning Gangetic civilization, where agriculture 
was becoming predominant, where nāstikas debated with vaidikas, 
and larger towns had started to grow into cities and kingdoms. The 
teachings that are given to these yaksas often exhort them to 
nonviolence, which seems to have been a concern for the Sangha in 
its dealings with them. Table 3 below summarizes the presence and 
presentation of such supernatural aspects in each discourse of the 
Yaksa-samyukta. 

Thus, in contrast to the yaksa episodes featured in the Jatakas 
and later Indian literature, the yaksa discourses of the Samyukta- 
agama might well have been occasioned by encounters not with a 
supernatural, but a social ‘other’. 
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Table 3. The Supernatural in the Yaksa-samyukta Discourses 


T 100 


Topic Supernatural Element 
Discourse p P 





SA2318 |Māņibhadra hosts the |Mänibhadra magically creates accom- 





Buddha modation for the Sangha. 
SĀ2319 |Nāgapāla as Bakkula|Yaksa mentioned as frightening de- 
demon mon, but does not appear in the dis- 
course. 





SA2320 |The mother of|‘Doubled’ discourse — Yaksa acts as 
Pingala human, no supernatural element. 





SA2321 |The mother of Puna- 





bbasu 
SA2322 |At the abode of|Yaksa is worshiped, but does not ap- 
Manicara pear in the discourse. 


Text retains traces of the verse spoken 
to a yaksini. The frame story is per- 
haps a later addition. There is no Pali 
version. 





SĀ2323 |Süciloma challenges | Brahmodya challenge and threat of vi- 
the Buddha olence. 





SĀ2324 |Possession by yaksa | Yaksa as spirit that can possess hu- 
mans. 





SĀ2325 |Alavaka challenges |Brahmodya challenge and threat of vi- 
the Buddha olence. 





SA2326 |A yaksa praises the|‘Doubled’ discourse — Yaksa acts as 
nun Vira human, no supernatural element. 
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SA2327 |A yaksa praises the 





nun Sukka 

SA2328 | Saptagiri and | Brahmodya challenge. 
Hemavata question 
the Buddha 





SA2329 |A yaksa hits Säri-|Yaksa as violent and threatening, but 
putta not in a supernatural way. 
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Appendix: 
Again on the School Affiliation of T 100 


























In his contribution to this volume, the late Karashima Seishi 16 # 
īs (1957-2019) touches on the question of the school affiliation of 
T 100 (Karashima 2020). 

Personally, I am skeptical that Agama collections were generally 
understood as belonging to a certain Nikaya, and find that most at- 
tempts to decide on affiliation disregard the null hypothesis, that is, 
the possibility that a text was never considered — by audience, trans- 
mitters, or translators — as belonging to a particular school. Never- 
theless, questions surrounding the school affiliation of Agama texts 
have been eagerly discussed in the past and we do indeed have col- 
lections of Agama texts which seem to have been used in certain 
communities. Overall, in Agama literature the textual differences 
between versions in general do not amount to indicators of doctrinal 
divisions and often allow for different conclusions as to how they 
came about. In any case, the editor has asked me to comment again 
on this issue in the light of the points raised by my esteemed late 
colleague. 

Karashima's strongest argument is that T 100 cannot belong to 
the Sarvastivada corpus because of a difference in nomenclature: 
while the text references a Dharmapada (Chinese "EST, the 
Sarvästiväda version of this verse collection has been named Udāna 
(transliterated in Chinese as (£9). This is a good point, which, 
however, can be explained, as with many eccentric transliteration/ 
translation choices in T 100, by the fact that it was translated from 
an oral text. The translators settled on the title "HR because that 
was the name known to them for the collection. T 100 often prefers 
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translated terms over transliteration (when compared with T 99), but 
here did not choose, for instance, the terms HKR or ER, 
which are attested for udäna, but rather the term ¥£4){%, which of 
course is a literal rendition of dharmapada. In oral transmission we 
may assume that what the oral presenter says, what gets translated, 
and what gets written on the page are often different things, and one 
cannot put too much weight on one single, if recurrent, term. 

Indeed T 99 too uses the title &41Jf& in a verse passage instead 
of the form ER." Does that mean it cannot be a Sarvastivada 
collection? 

When Enomoto Fumio FE xj (1980 and again 1984a) com- 
pared both T 99 and T 100 with Udänavarga verses, he found both 
in agreement with a later (in his terminology) “(Müla)-Sarvästiväda’ 
Udana stemma that is also found in Tibetan and the extant Sanskrit 
parts of the Yogacarabhümi. He did not remark that the Udāna verse 
parallels in T 100 are somehow different from the ones in T 99 or 
from the Indian parallels in the Sarvastivada stemma. 


Finally, the use of the term 1£4J(f€) for udāna is attested in Agama 
109 



















































































literature in a dvadasa-anga list contained in the Dirgha-agama. 
Although not denoting the verse collection, it is clearly a case where 
the term udana has been translated with its better known cognate 
dharmapada as ZEISS) translated, not transliterated, in line with 
the eleven other angas in this passage.!!° 

Although it is of course generally true that the Sarvastivada were 
strongly partial to the title Udana(varga) for their version of the fa- 
mous verse collection, the Chinese amanuensis who wrote down the 








108 SA 1321 at T II 362c16. 

19 DA 2 at TI 16c15-17. 

10 On the significance of the aviga lists in the Agamas see Bhikkhu Anälayo’s 
part in Travagnin and Anälayo 2020 in this volume. 
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oral translation of T 100 might not have been that firmly committed 
to terminological consistency. 

I also find it difficult to agree with Karashima's thesis that T 100 
was translated from a particular manuscript that Faxian 1 XH brought 
to China from Sri Lanka, and that what is now received as T 99 was 
translated from an orally recited text. I think the opposite is more likely. 

Karashima (2020) follows Enomoto (1980 and 1984a) in assert- 
ing that T 99 was orally recited by Gunabhadra. Against this, An- 
drew Glass (2008 [2010]) has, to my mind convincingly, argued that 
Gunabhadra and Baoyun translated T 99 from the manuscript that 
Faxian acquired in Sri Lanka. (Bhikkhu Anälayo (2015: 55) seems to 
accept Glass' (2008 [2010]) conclusions.) 

I am not interested here in whether the Faxian manuscript was 
really used to translate T 99, although apart from the historical argu- 
ments forwarded by Glass, I find the language of T 99 much more 
consistent and streamlined, and I am therefore inclined to believe 
that the longer text was translated from a manuscript. The incom- 
plete, perhaps unfinished, T 100, on the other hand, consists largely 
of the Sagatha-varga portion of the Samyukta-agama and seems a 
more plausible candidate for oral translation. This also seems likely 
in light of several inconsistencies in transliteration/translation, and 
the traces of Prakrit in the transliteration of names, which Karashima 
has so helpfully resolved in his contribution to this volume, and 
some which were noted already by Mizuno Kögen 7k #¥ 5A7c (1970). 
The case for an oral transmission of T 100 has been argued, to my 
mind convincingly, by Ken Su [= Su Jinkun rann) (2008) and 
again in his contribution in this volume (Su 2020). The argument 
mainly revolves around the relationship between the uddanas and 
the actual text of T 100. The differences between the mnemonic ma- 
trix and the actual translation 1s best explained by assuming an oral 
translation process. 
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Karashima (2020: 744) states: 


A key consideration here is that if the Samyukta-agama, 
which Faxian had obtained in Sri Lanka, actually be- 
longed to the Sarvastivadins, it is somewhat surprising 
that he did not refer to this school's name in the above- 
quoted description of how he acquired the manuscripts in 
Sri Lanka. 


I do not think this strange at all. Faxian simply noted a school affil- 
iation only where he thought it made sense: with Vinaya and with 
Abhidharma texts, not with Āgamas. 

Again, Karashima (2020: 745) reasons: 


The Sarvästivädins were at the time flourishing through- 
out the Northern and North-western regions of India as 
well as Central Asia, but their presence is not epigraph- 
ically attested in Sri Lanka ... and South India. 


This is of course correct, although basically no other early mainland 
Indian schools are mentioned in the extant epigraphic corpus of Sri 
Lanka either. Sri Lankan Buddhism in the first millennium evolved 
its own three (perhaps four) communities, which seemed to have in- 
hibited the import of Indian Nikāya schools.!!! Even the Mahisä- 
sakas are mentioned only in commentaries and we have no evidence 
that members of the sect had an institutional presence there. Heinz 
Bechert (2005: 89), who has returned to the question of early Bud- 





!!! Tn part this seems to have been a consequence of the persistence of Pali 
(and Sinhalese) which during the Anuradhapura period remained the 
main literary languages (Bechert 2005: 35). Sanskritization did not oc- 
cur in Sri Lankan Buddhism as it did in the early Buddhist schools. New 
doctrinal movements were often known under local names. 
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dhist sects in Sri Lanka again and again in his research, discovered 
little trace of any institutional presence of Indian Nikayas.!? Sri Lankan 
communities, such as the Abhayagirivasins and the Mahaviharavasins, 
defined the landscape of Buddhist school affiliation on the island, 
without, however, producing different canonical collections.!'? Bechert 
(2005: 45—50) also mentions the possible presence of the Dharma- 
guptakas (a school closely related to the Sarvastivada) in the fifth 
century, and a distinct (in his terminology) (Mūla-)Sarvāstivāda 
literary influence in early Sri Lanka. Thus, although there is no trace 
of any institutional Sarvāstivāda/Mūlasarvāstivāda presence in Sri 
Lanka, that does not mean there were no Sarvastivada texts in the 
libraries and it was not at all impossible for Faxian to have come 
across Sarvāstivāda/Mūlasarvāstivāda literature there. 

When it comes to the circulation of manuscripts in South Asia, it 
seems better not to exclude anything ex silentio, considering how 
fragmentary our evidence is. 

Karashima (2020: 744—745) reads the relevant passage thus: !!* 


Faxian ... further (1.e., except for the Vinaya of the Maha- 
sanghikas which he had already acquired in Pätaliputra) 





112 With the possible exception of a passage in the ninth century Jetava- 
narama Sanskrit Inscription (Epigraphia Zeylanica, vol. 1 (1912), p. 9), 
which perhaps alludes to four main Nikayas of contemporary Indian 
Buddhism. 

Bechert 1992: 96: “We have ample evidence for the fact that the Abha- 
yagiriväsins used the same collection of sacred scriptures in Pali which 
has been handed down to us by the orthodox Theravada tradition of the 
Mahävihäraväsins.” 

11^ T 2085 at T LI 86502427: BEER — 4E BES P 3E CESRBCI R D 
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sought to obtain a text of the Vinaya of the Mahisasakas 
(and obtained it). He obtained the Dirgha-agama and the 
Samyukta-ägama, and also obtained one set of the *Ksudraka- 
pitaka (of the same school). 


I see no compelling need for adding “(of the same school).” There 
is nothing that connects the Samyukta-agama (XWA) in this pas- 
sage to the Mahisasakas, nor has anybody else ever read the passage 
in that sense.!? The obvious reading is that only the Vinaya merits 
mentioning school affiliation, while discourse texts are considered 
common to all Nikayas. 

Faxian might have brought a Samyukta-agama from Sri Lanka, 
but its fate is largely conjecture. There is some circumstantial evi- 
dence for the manuscript being used to translate T 99 (Glass 2008 
[2010]), but there is really no evidence at all linking it to T 100. 
Closer to Faxian’s time, in his Chu sanzang jiji H= jk t Sengyou 
ent (445—518) explicitly says that neither the Dirgha- nor the 
Samyukta-agama that Faxian brought back were ever translated 
from Sanskrit.!!6 

Somewhat surprisingly, Karashima criticizes Hiraoka Satoshi's 
Fi AE (2000) research on T 99 and T 100, which is quite in line 
with what others have suggested as the best way to distinguish school 
affiliation (von Hinüber and von Simson in Bechert 1985, Enomoto 
1980 and 1984b). Differences, both in stock phrases as well as in 
exceptional passages — such as the Buddha's name causing 'goose 
bumps' in the hearer, which was traced by Hiraoka (2000: 503) — 
should be considered valid pieces of evidence, if indeed not entirely 





























N 











115 See, e.g., the translation by Deeg 2005: 171-172 and, from Faxian’s 
biography, Shih 1968: 112-113. 
16 T 2145 at T LV 11c25-12a14. 
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conclusive. Karashima moreover argues that the evidence given by 
Enomoto (1984) for a Mülasarvästiväda affiliation (*(Mūla-)Sarvāsti- 
vada’ in Enomoto’s (1984) terminology) is thin. I would agree that 
more evidence is required, nevertheless a single passage where T 100 
agrees with the Mülasarvastivada Vinaya and differs from the Mahī- 
šāsaka Vinaya (still our only ‘true’ Mahisäsaka text, T 1421) is still 
better than no evidence at all. Obviously, a closer comparison between 
content lines and similar phrases between the Mahisasaka Vinaya 
and T 100 would be useful. Karashima's survey of transliterations in 
the Mahisasaka Vinaya goes in that direction, but it contains no 
*smoking gun', that is, a passage or even only a transcription that 
shows clearly that T 100 parallels the Mahisasaka Vinaya, but not 
the Mūlasarvāstivāda Vinaya. The fact that the Mahīšāsaka Vinaya 
is also partly Prakritized is not surprising given its date. 

As to the use of Prakrit forms in T 100, these can be found in 
Mülasarvästiväda texts as well.!" Moreover, traces of Prakrit (espe- 
cially in names) would have been a natural result of the kind of oral 
transmission that we assume for T 100. 

The only internal clue to the provenance of T 100 is in SA? 326 
(translated above) where the characters 5 (‘in the language of the 
Qin") gloss the transliteration of the name Vira. Karashima does not 
discuss this, but the gloss has been used by Mizuno (1970) not only 
to date the text, but also to place it. Mizuno (1970) identifies the name 
Z& here with the Western Qin PÆ that ruled in Northwest China in 
the Gansu tH si corridor around Lanzhou ZZ. 



































117 von Simson 1985: 83 believes that the Sarvästivädins were even more 


resolved than the Müla-Sarvastivadins to distance themselves from the 
medieval [Prakritic] originals. (“Auf der anderen Seite scheint bei den 
Sarvastivadin der Wille zur Abkehr und Entfernung von der mittelalterlichen 
Vorlage stárker ausgeprágt zu sein als bei den Müla-Sarvastivadin.") 
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Faxian, after his return, is not known to have left East China again 
and there is absolutely no evidence to place him or the manuscripts 
he brought back in Northwest China. The Mahisasaka Vinaya was 
translated in Yangzhou after Faxian's death. We have no reason to 
think that the Samyukta-agama (Gëltz) manuscript that he brought 
made it to Northwest China and resulted in T 100. More likely, the 
manuscript that Faxian brought back remained in Yangzhou as well, 
with the Samyukta-āgama (Gëltz) perhaps translated as T 99 (as 
Glass 2008 [2010] argues), or perhaps not (as Enomoto 2001 argues 
and Sengyou says in the passage in the Chu sanzang jiji referenced 
above). Nobody seems to think that Faxian's manuscript of the 
Dirgha-agama (RH) was ever translated and, if Sengyou and Eno- 
moto (2001) are correct, the Samyukta-agama (XE[n]) might have 
shared this fate. 

Karashima (2020) thus seems to agree with Mizuno's (1970) at- 
tribution of T 100 to the Mahisasaka (which I have tried to refute at 
one point (Bingenheimer 2011)). However, he does not seem to 
agree with Mizuno's (1970) placement of the translation to the small 
kingdom of the Western Qin (which I find convincing). 

Although I much appreciate rethinking the issue I have not been 
swayed by any new evidence. What could convince me are two lines 
of evidence: 

1. Historical: Placing some of the Faxian manuscripts in North- 
west China or disproving Mizuno's (1970) point about the Western 
Qin and showing conclusively that T 100 was translated in Eastern 
China. 

2. Textual: Finding more evidence in the line of Enomoto (19842) 
and Hiraoka (2000) which compares T 100 with the Sarvastivada 
and Mülasarvastivada Vinayas on the one hand and the Mahisasaka 
Vinaya on the other. This, however, would have to show the opposite 
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of Enomoto’s (1984) and Hiraoka’s (2000) examples, that is, pas- 
sages where T 100 agrees with the Mahīšāsaka Vinaya against the Mūla- 
sarvastivada Vinaya. 

Until such evidence is brought forward I believe it is best to re- 
gard T 100 as part of the Mulasarvastivada or Greater Sarvāstivāda 
corpus, orally transmitted to China, and translated (somewhat roughly 
without much post-translation editing) in the Lanzhou region under 
the rule of the Qifu ZA family some time around AD 400. 

I deeply regret that Karashima sensei is not here anymore to re- 
spond to the above remarks. His exacting standards and vast erudi- 
tion have always been a source of inspiration; his rejoinder is unfor- 
tunately not going to appear. 


I am very grateful for the comments made by the other participants to the 
seminar on the Samyukta-ägama, organized by Bhikkhuni Dhammadinnä 
in Buenos Aires in October 2018. Especially Paul Harrison s close reading 
of the draft translation resulted in numerous improvements. 


SA 
SA? 
CBETA 


CBETA/T 
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Abbreviations 


Derge edition 
Dirgha-agama (T 1) 
Dhammapada-atthakatha 
Ekottarika-agama (T 125) 
Hanyu da cidian BEER 
Samyukta-āgama (T 99) 
‘shorter’ Samyukta-āgama (T 100) 

Chinese Buddhist Electronic Text Association (12 
Tb re 

CBETA edition of the Taisho A IE canon (CD version, 
2011) 

Madhyama-agama (T 26) 

Paramatthajotikà 

Pali Text Society 

Saddaniti 

Sanskrit Handschriften aus den Turfan-funden 
Samyutta-nikaya 

Sutta-nipāta 

Sāratthappakāsinī 

Taisho KIF edition 

Udāna 
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Abstract 


This article takes up two aspects of the transmission of the so-called 
‘shorter’ Samyukta-agama collection extant in Chinese translation (T 
100). The first aspect concerns its underlying Indic text, which appears 
to have been transmitted in parallel to the other Samyukta-agama 
collection (T 99), rather than having evolved from it. The second 
aspect concerns the way the collection was translated, likely based 
on an orally performed translation of the Indic original, rather than on 
the basis of a written manuscript. On the basis of the findings related 
to these two aspects, the proposals by Karashima Seishi lH ffi 
(2020) about the Indic sources and the translator(s) of these two 
Samyukta-agama collections are then reviewed. 
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I. Introduction 


In his volume of studies devoted to the so-called ‘shorter’ Samyukta- 
ägama (T 100), Marcus Bingenheimer (2011: 20) suggests that this 
collection might have been translated on the basis of oral recitation. 
Here he is in agreement with the position I had taken in a previous 
publication (2008).! 

Bingenheimer (2011: 20) further highlights that the uddānas of 
T 100 were translated somewhat roughly prior to the translation of 
the collection itself. For some reason the translator(s) did not return 
to correct these draft uddānas after completing the translation of the 
collection. This is probably the reason for the apparent discrepancies 
between the uddānas and the received translation of T 100. 

Additional elements lead me to propose that T 100 was translated 
on the basis of an oral recitation, instead of a written manuscript. 

In this article I first explore the relationship between T 100 and 
T 99 (section II), and then present reasons why the translation of T 
100 was based on an oral recitation (section III). Lastly, I examine 
the proposals by Karashima Seishi "FIR #7 (2020) regarding the 
translators and Indic sources of both T 99 and T 100 (section IV). 








II. Relationship between T 100 and T 99 


Bingenheimer (2011: 49) concludes that the two Samyukta-agama 
collections now found as T 99 and T 100 in the Chinese Tripitaka 





! Bingenheimer 2011: 20 writes: *Su [2008: 61] believes that the discrep- 
ancies between uddānas and text ... are a result of the translation being 
done not from a written manuscript but from an oral recitation. I generally 
agree with this hypothesis." 
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shared a common Indic ancestor, from which they developed inde- 
pendently, rather than one collection (T 100) having evolved from 
the other (T 99). He further concludes that whereas T 99 received an 
earlier canonical closure, T 100 continued to accommodate later and 
Abhidharma-related doctrinal and textual developments before its 
final closure. Bingenheimer (2011: 49) sums up his position as follows: 


[Su 2010b] shows that the Indian originals of BZA [Bieyi 
za ahan, T 100] and ZA [Za ahan, T 99] once had a common 
ancestor, which was different from the SN [Samyutta- 
nikaya] and later forked into two different lines of tran- 
smission that eventually led to the ZA and BZA. Various 
examples show that the Indian ZA, which was transmitted 
to China from Sri Lanka, found closure earlier, while the 
Indian BZA, which presumably came to China via Central 
Asia, had continued to absorb elements from the Abhi- 
dharma and underwent changes after it had split from the 
ZA branch. 


Here Bingenheimer (2011: 49) refers to a finding in an unpublished 
draft of mine in support of the conclusion of later additions to T 100 
(Su 2010b; see now Su 2014: 90-91 and 98-99). As my original article 
is in Chinese, for convenience I give an extract of Bingenheimer’s 
own English summary of the relevant point: 


... [a] piece of evidence for an independent development 
of the BZA [Bieyi za ahan, T 100] has been discovered by 
Su (2010b), who has been able to show that the gāthās in 
BZA 140, 141 and 311 resolve what in their SN [Samyutta- 
nikäya] and ZA [Za ahan, T 99] parallels are presented as 
riddles. It does not seem that the answers were inserted 
into the text during or after the translation, but rather that 
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the gäthäs themselves had been changed from their early 
form as riddle and came to incorporate their solutions. 
This is again evidence for a later development that took 
place in the BZA, but not in the ZA. 


The relationship between T 99 and T 100 is quite complex, in that 
these two collections do not consistently show the same differences 
when compared with the Samyutta-nikaya. For instance, there are 
cases of parallel passages in discourses in T 100 and T 99 which 
differ with regards to whether they are in prose or verse. Table 1 
clarifies this. In the table, ‘v’ stands for verse and ‘p’ for prose. 


Table 1. Prose vis-à-vis Verse Passages in T 100 and T 99 


T 100 (SA?) | T 99 (SA) | Pali Parallel 



































32 (p) 1093 (v) | SN43(v) 
35 (p) 1106 (v) | SN 11.12 v) 
128 (p) 913 (v) | SN42.11 () 
151 (v) 926 (p) | AN 11.10 (p) 
212 (p) 978 (v) | — 

287 (p) 1289 (v) | SN 138 (p) 
324 (v) 1325 (p) | SN 10.5 (-) 
350 (p) 956(v) | SN 15.20 v) 
351 (v) 1331(p) | SN9.4(v) 
358 (v) 1338 (p) | SN9.14(v) 
364 (v) 1344 (p) | SN 9.8 (v) 





In other cases, when comparing passages in T 100 with their direct 
parallels in T 99 and in the Samyutta-nikaya respectively, the text of 
T 100 appears to be closer to that of its Pali counterpart than to T 99. 
This is shown in Table 2, in which ‘A’ stands for cases in which T 
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100 and its Pali parallel are more closely similar to each other 
compared to what is observed for T 100 in relation to T 99, ‘B’ stands 
for cases in which T 100 and T 99 are closer to one another vis-à-vis 
their Pali counterpart, and ‘C’ for cases in which T 99 is closer to the 
Pali than to T 100. Interestingly, there does appear to be a pattern, as 
shown by the tables in the following pages, according to which T 99 
is more frequently closer to the Pali than T 100 is. 


Table 2. Examples of the Relationship between 
T 100, T 99 and the Samyutta-nikāya 


Discourse | Discourse 





Pali Parallel in T100 | in T99 Relationship 
N 1.5 SA?140 
N 1.5 SA?311 





N 1.6 SA? 141 
N 1.12 SA? 142 
N 1.22 SA? 232 
N 1.31 SA? 285 
N 1.31 SA?301 
Sn 1.9 SA?328 

















AlNAIDI ANI NIN 








DW) DW) S|) PO OJOJO 





An additional example of cases in which the mutual relationships 
between T 100, T 99 and the Samyutta-nikaya version of a discourse 
are not entirely clear is SA? 307 with its parallels SA 1308 and SN 
2.30. All versions of this discourse describe six devaputtas/devaputras, 
each reciting a verse in front of the Buddha on one of six non-Buddhist 
teachers. As shown in Tables 3 and 4 below, in spite of this similar 
background, there are significant differences between the parallel 
versions. It is therefore quite difficult to tell which two are more 
closely similar to one another. This is shown in Table 3, in which ‘A’ 
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stands for cases in which T 100 and its Pali parallel are more closely 
similar than T 100 in relation to T 99, ‘B’ indicates cases in which T 
100 and T 99 are closer, ‘C’ for cases in which T 99 is closer to the 
Pali, and ‘D’ for cases in which none of them are closely similar. 


Table 3. Devaputras /Devaputtas Names in SA? 307 and its Parallels 


SA2 307 SA 1308 SN 2.30 Relationship 
(Asama?) (cf. Pali Abhibhū*) | Asama (1) A 








(3? Ninku*) Nika or Ninka (3)|C 
(5?) Akotaka (4) C 
(4?) Vegabbhari 

f or Vetambari (5) 
Manavagamiya (6) | A 














(Young Lover?) 


Table 4. Devaputtas/Devaputras with their Respective Verses 




















SA? 307 SA 1308 SN 2.30 

Verse 1 Verse 1 

by the first devaputra | | by the first devaputra 

Verse 3 Verse 3 Verse 1 

by the third devaputra |by the third devaputra |by Asama 

Verse 2 Verse 2 by the second | Verse 2 

by the second devaputra | devaputra by Sahali 

Verse 4 Verse 4 by the fourth | Verse 3 

by the fourth devaputra | devaputra by Nika 
Verse 4 

B B by Akotaka 

Verse 5 Verse 5 Verse 5 


by the Buddha by the Buddha by Vegabbhari 
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ves Verse 6 
Verse 6 by the fifth devaputra i 
by atras pica bula lick: Pali Akofaka?) pos- 7 ie 
z by Mara) 
sessed by Mara 
Verse 7-8 Verse 7-8 Verse 7 
by the Buddha by the Buddha by the Buddha 
Verses 9-15 
by unknown devaputras 


(unclear whether from 
the group of six deva- 
putras or different ones) 





This discussion has shown the rather complex correlation between the 
Indic texts underlying T 100 and T 99. As pointed out by Bingenheimer 
(2014: 49), the Indic text underlying T 100 further absorbed elements 
from the Abhidharma at a later stage. 

Thus, the transmission history of T 100 in relation to T 99 appears 
to me to be more complex than portrayed by Bingenheimer (2011: 
49), and it deserves closer study. Systematic comparative investig- 
ation is required in order to come to a better understanding of the 
transmission of these collections, a crucial aspect of which is of course 
the school affiliation of their transmission lineages. 


III. T 100 Translated from 
Oral Recitation 


This section reviews key textual elements that suggest that the trans- 
lation of T 100 was carried out on the basis of an oral text. These are: 
(1) discrepancies between text and uddanas; (2) apparently missing 
verses in three discourses of the collection; (3) specific lines of 
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several verses seemingly scattered and then inserted into other verses 
ofthe same discourse. 


III.1 Discrepancies between Text and uddänas 
of T 100 


Three main types of inconsistencies between the translated text and 
its relevant uddàna are apparent in T 100: (1) apparently redundant 
keywords in the uddanas, (2) reverse sequence in the uddāna verses 
and the relevant keyword belonging to two successive discourses, and 
(3) discourses without counterpart keywords in the relevant uddana. 


11.1.1 Extra Keywords in the Uddanas and Missing 
Discourses in T 100 


Anumber of uddanas in T 100 include phrases that lack an identifiable 
counterpart in the relevant discourse found in the same collection. 

The first example involving such apparently redundant keywords 
is an uddäna located in the eighth fascicle of T 100, which reads:? 


253985 [= SA? 143-144], K [= SA? 145] =[= SA? 
146] & va [- SA? 147], [= SA? 148] 3 K [*], Sa 
[= SA? 149] 46 &[=SA? 150], ith 33 83e [7 SA? 151], 
Less, 


References to the corresponding discourses in T 100 are given 
within square brackets. The asterisk marks words in the uddāna for 
which no matching discourse is found, neither in the relevant chapter 
of T 100 nor elsewhere in the same collection. That is, based on the 
uddana, a discourse represented by the characters 33e is to be ex- 





? T 100 at T II 431b2-4. 
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pected between SA? 148 and SA? 149, but it is not found.” A dis- 
course matching the characters #J€ is however found in SA 923 of 
T 99. Table 5 recapitulates the situation (including indication of the 
relevant Pali parallels). 


Table 5. Keywords in the Uddäna between SA? 148 and SA? 150 


Keywords | Discourse | Discourse | Discourse in the 
in the Uddäna | in T 100 inT99 | Anguttara-nikaya 











MR SA? 148 AN 4.113 
AR — AN 4.111 
a: SA? 149 AN 8.14 
NER SA? 150 AN 8.13 





The next example is an uddäna from the same fascicle of T 100:4 


Hy BR [SA? 152], 44 [SA? 153]— 147 [SA? 154], Á 
$S[SĀ? 155]R f£ Æ [SA? 156], + —[SA? 157] 2+ =[*], 
AUS. [SA? 158]4¢ 4 BSA? 176], & 4-[SA2 160] & # +. 


Here too, there appears to be a missing discourse between SA? 157 
and SA? 158, as signaled by the asterisk. The missing discourse, rep- 
resented by the characters --—,° has a parallel in SA 933 of T 99, 
as shown in Table 6. 





3 Cf. Su 2008: 26, 41 and 60. Note that the character Jf is a coordinative 
conjunction used for metrical reasons so as to arrive at a five-character 
line. 

4 T 100 at T II 434c23-25. 

Similar to the case mentioned in note 3 above, here, too, the character 

Ed is a coordinative conjunction used for metrical reasons. 

€ Cf. Su 2008: 27, 42 and 60. 
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Table 6. Keywords in the Uddäna between SA? 157 and SA? 158 


Keywords | Discourse | Discourse | Discourse in the 
in the Uddana | in T 100 inT99 | Anguttara-nikaya 
HER SA? 156 AN 6.10 
+- SA? 157 AN 11.11 
= AN 11.13 
SA? 158 AN 3.73 














The next case is an uddāna in the thirteenth fascicle of T 100: 


AL du jā ER[SA? 252] va 6) 3E [SA? 253], A MERA iT 
[SA? 254], RE Ped) R79 A8 [SA? 255], eA MSA? 
2563-8 43 A [SA? 257]. 


Once again, we have here an instance of a missing discourse, in this 
case between SA? 253 and SA? 254.8 This discourse is represented 
by the characters Gëf and has a counterpart in a discourse found in 
T 99, as shown in Table 7. 


Table 7. Keywords in the Uddäna between SA? 253 and SA? 254 


Keywords | Discourse | Discourse | Discoursein the 
inthe Uddäna | in T 100 in T 100 | Samyutta-nikaya 





An iB SA’ 252 SA 1217 SN 8.12 





vy a) SA? 253 SA 1218 SN 8.5 








7 SA, fascicle 13, in T 100 at T II 463c24~26. 

8 As already observed by Anälayo 2011: 38 note 11, “SA 389 and SA? 
254 show such substantial differences as to make it probable that they 
stem from quite separate lines of transmission.” 

? Cf. Su 2008: 29, 49—50 and 60. 
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36 M - SĀ 1219 |SN 8.8 
REAM SA?254 SA1220 |- 

B F 
RER [subs aan |- 
NIE 





For each of the three examples presented above, the missing dis- 
course appears to have already been absent at the time of the oral 
recitation of the collection, in spite of being represented in the 
relevant uddana (unless, for unknown reasons, it was left out at the 
time of translation). 


III.1.2 Discrepancies in Sequence between Uddana 
Keywords and the Position of Two Successive Dis- 
courses 


There are cases in which the sequence of two keywords in an uddāna 
is given in reverse order vis-a-vis that of the respective discourses in 
T 100. Here are a few examples: 


— ik[SÀ? 66138 a[SA? 68] J K &[SÄ? 67." 

X 3[SA? 173] ale JR [SA? 175 EHE & [SA2 174].!! 

7 #[SÄ? 229] A 6k 4 [SÃ2 230], tk &E[SA? 250] R 11% 
[SĀ?251]. 

P REL HE[SĀ”301), 2a F] LEPR[SA? 306], A AH 
[SA2303], X & Rie FI[SĀ”303], 28 B pE [SĀ?304]. 





10 T 100 at T II 400a21. 

! T 100 at T II 439a1-2. 

2 T 100 at T II 462a28. 

5 T 100 at T II 478c2-5; here two different uddāna references appear to 
be given for the same discourse, SA? 303; see in more detail Su 2008. 
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These instances could be the result of faulty memory either upon 
reciting the uddānas or at the time of the actual recitation (and trans- 
lation) of the discourse collection. 

Similar examples can be found in the uddānas of the Ekottarika- 
agama, which was translated on the basis of an oral recitation. For 
example, in the following uddāna located in the sixth fascicle of this 
collection, the keywords #23 for EA 13.7 and f####a for EA 13.6 
are in reverse order:!* 























383E A — 48 [EA 12.7, 12.8], RIEA 12.9] A 41 bf BEA 
12.10], ArA8[EA 13.3]4& E] [EĀ 13.5], & [EA 13.7] 
RALEA 13.6]. 


As far as T 99 is concerned, cases of two keywords in an uddana 
given in reverse sequence vis-à-vis the order of the actual discourses 
in the collection can be shown to be due to the disarray of the fas- 
cicles of the Chinese translation of this collection.!” 


1.1.3 Discourses without Counterpart Key- 
word in the Relevant Uddana 


Here I give two examples of a T 100 discourse without a correspon- 
ding keyword in the relevant uddāna. The first example is an uddāna 
found in the thirteenth fascicle of the collection, which reads:!® 


SA? 258] 46 38 JE [SĀ? 259], 4+ 3&[SA? 261] a Æ [SA2 
262], tb & [SA2 263] 4$ 4E [SA? 264], R 4 K[SĀ? 265], 4b 
Pe [SA? 266] #4 48 [SĀ? 267] # +. 





14 T 125 at T II 576a5-6; see in more detail and Su 2010: 68-93. 
15 Cf. Su 2009a: 104-122. 
16 T 100 at T II 467b25-26. 
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This uddäna lacks a keyword for SA? 260, as shown in Table 8. 


Table 8. Missing Keyword for SA? 260 in the Related Uddäna 














: __ | Discourse in the 
l Keywords Discourse Discourse in Samyutta- or 
in the Uddana | inT 100 T100 Ariguttara-niküya 
m SA2258 SN 7.15 
ray SA2259 AN 7.47 

7 SĀ?260 AN 5.31 

+38 SA?261 A AN 3.57 

en SA?262 A SN 7.14 





The second example is an uddana found in the fifteenth fascicle of 
the collection, which reads: 


Ft KH S[SA2 298], po — t7 45[SÀ2 299], RSME 
#[SA? 300], P RP] R4 [SÀ? 301], 3 Jā P] 34 ES[SA? 
306], 3XkaESE A E, AZ LHP [SA? 303], Ax Bes 
[SA? 304], Ave E K] $ —[SA2 305], A hš PK Asa? 
307]."7 


This uddäna lacks a keyword for SA? 302, as shown in Table 9. 


Table 9. Missing Keyword for SA? 302 in the Related Uddäna 








r M Discourse in the 
Keywords Discourse | Discourse S tt 
inthe Uddānas | inT100 | inT99 ee 
inu Anguttara-nikaya 
REBRA |SA?300 SA 1301 n.a. 
PS |SĀ”301 SA 1302 SN 2.21 








17 T 100 at T II 478c1-5. 
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= SA? 302 SA 1303 SN 2.11 
ik fa LEE  [SA?306 SA 1307 SN 2.26 
ZERAZ |SĀ”303 SA 1304 SN 2.12 
ARPA pei |SA?304 SA 1305 SN 2.7 

FREE — |SĀ?305 SA 1306 SN 2.29 





A comparable instance can also be detected in T 99. This is the case 
of SA 75, which is not represented in the relevant uddāna: 


kuik[SĀ 72] & 4&[SA 73], &:8[SA 74]R[SA "ele 
& [SA 77], E[SA 78] A S 32 [SA 79], + Ep[SA 80] 8 
i IRISA 81]. 


An uddäna in the sixth fascicle of the Ekottarika-agama similarly 
lacks keywords for a number of discourses, namely EA 13.1, EA 
13.2 and EA 13.4: 


INEA AJEA 12.7, 12.8], K[EA 12.9] & 4] 68 B[EA 
12.10], A RR[EÀ 13.3] 74 TE 4][EĀ 13.5], & X [EA 13.7] 
RALEA 13.6]. 


III.2 Missing Verses in T 100 


In this section I take up the second factor that I see as pointing to a 
translation process that relied on an oral recitation, by exploring the 
implications of apparently missing verses in three discourses of T 
100, namely SA? 32, SA? 35 and SA? 257. 

Starting with SA? 32, this is the last in the range of discourses 
that goes from SA? 23 to SA? 32, as shown by the relevant uddāna: 





8 T99 at T II 21a23-24. 
9 T 125 at T II 576a5-6. 
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&&[SA? 2317 3: [SA2 24] & 3 Ha[SA? 25], wear [SA2 26] 
48:47 [SA? 27] X dt [SA? 28], šā Ff A[SA? 29] K[SA? 30] 
W.4c[SA? 31], Ht RU BH R +7 S [SA? 32]. 


Each of these discourses has parallels in T 99, ranging from SA 1084 
to SA 1093, and in the Samyutta-nikäya, ranging from SN 4.3 to SN 


4.25, as shown in Table 10.7! 


Table 10. SA? 23 to SA? 32 and their Parallels 


T 100 


T 99 


SA? 23 SA 1084 N 4.9 


SA?24 SA 1085 
SĀ?25 SĀ 1086 


SA? 26 SA 1087 N 4.7 


SA? 27 SA 1088 


SA? 28 SA 1089 N 4.6 


SA? 29 SA 1090 
SA? 30 SA 1091 
SA?31 SA 1092 








SA?32 SA 1093 N 4.3 


Since all of these discourses in T 99 and the Samyutta-nikaya have 
at least one verse, it is natural to assume that SA? 32 in T 100 should 
have likewise had at least one verse. This verse must have been dropped 
in the course of the recitation, but can be recovered with the help of 


SA 1093 and SN 4.3.” 


Samyutta- 
nikaya 





20 T 100 at T II 384b10-11. 


?! For this and the next two examples see in more detail Su 2014. 


2 SA 1093 at T II 287c14-18: 4 





Ki 














ESE, Tt 


E, LIT TE, TE 
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A similar situation recurs with SA? 35, located in a group of dis- 
courses that goes from SA? 33 to SA? 42, as indicated by the related 
uddana.” As in the previous case, this group of discourses in T 100 
is paralleled in T 99 (by SA 1104 to SA 1113) and in the Samyutta- 
nikaya (by SN 11.11 to SN 11.20), as shown in Table 11. 


Table 11. SA? 33 to SA? 42 and their Parallels 


T100 | rog | Vitte 
nikaya 
SA? 33 SN 11.11 
SA? 34 SN 11.13 
SA? 35 SN 11.12 
SA? 36 SN 11.22 
SA? 37 SN 11.24 
SA? 38 SN 11.5 
SA? 39 SN 11.4 
SA? 40 SN 11.19 
SĀ? 41 SN 11.18 
SA? 42 SN 11.20 



































RJ? BAO, MEMES, MĒRA REKU PERSE. NER, 
MEERE; SN 4.3 at SN I 104,26-32: samsaram dīgham addhanam, va- 
nnam katvā subhāsubham; alan-te tena pāpima, nihato tvam asi antaka. 
ye ca käyena vācāya, manasā ca susamvutā; na te māravasānugā, na 
te mārassa paccagü ti (translated in Bodhi 2000: 197). 
25 T11387c11-13: WISA 33 ]BESWTHÉÉ[SA 34], UTASA 35]78 [SA 36], 
fSR[SA 37]05:5895[SA 38], [SA 39]RĀKVE[SĀ 40], SGE[SA 41], 
TISA 42]-. 
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Here too, whereas T 100 and T 99 have the same sequence of dis- 
courses, the Samyutta-nikaya differs. And again, all of the discourses 
in T 99 and in the Samyutta-nikaya have at least one verse. Thus it is 
to be expected that also SA? 35 originally contained at least one verse. 
Now, the parallel to SA? 35, SA 1106, indicates that the same verse 
given in the previous discourse (SA 1105), is to be repeated for this 
discourse.?^ In view of this situation in its parallel, it could be 
expected that SA? 35 should have the same verse as its preceding 
discourse (SA? 34). 

My last example is SA? 257, which is located in a group of dis- 
courses that goes from SA? 252 to SA” 257, as indicated by the re- 
lated uddána.? This group of discourses in T 100 is paralleled in T 
99 (by SA 1217 to SA 1221 and SA 993 to SA 994) and in the Samyutta- 
nikaya (by SN 8.12, SN 8.5 and SN 8.8), as shown in Table 12 below. 

In this case the sequences in the respective collections do not 
follow each other closely. Moreover, SA? 256 and SA? 257 do not 
have identifiable parallels in the Samyutta-nikaya. These discourses 
belong to the chapter with the ‘Connected Discourses of Vangisa’ 
(Vangisa-samyutta in Pali). Although the prose part of SA? 257 
announces that Vangisa is going to recite a verse in praise of the 
Buddha, all that remains is a remark that “at the beginning [of the 
recitation, the reciter] said that the verse was lost”.** Fortunately, the 














^? SA 1106 at T II 291a24-25: EHEN... WEERA, “then the 
Blessed One spoke a verse ... as said in a previous discourse”. Instead, 
SN 11.13 simply repeats the same verse as found in SN 11.12. 

25 T II 463c24-26: AA RME[SA? 252] 44 RESA? 253], HERR 
[SA? 254], EICHE ERRISA? 255], iKAFIKIDSĀ” 256], BSB 

(SA? 257]. 

26 T 100, fascicle 13 at T II 463c23: ESS AAMA (I disregard the 
variant 7 for # in the Yuan 7¢ and Ming HH editions). 
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missing lines can be recovered with the help ofthe parallel discourse 
in T 99, SA 994.27 


Table 12. SA? 252 to SA? 257 and their Parallels 


. . . Discourse in 
Discourse in T 100 Discourse the Samyutta- 
with Uddäna Keywords in T 99 E 
nikaya 


SA? 252 (Ak if) SN 8.12 
SA? 253 (v9 4) ft) SN 8.5 
— (dēl) SN 8.8 
SA? 254 GRE) - 
SA? 255 (A E RA) - 
SA? 256 (HAMM) - 
SA? 257 (IA FAR) - 


In conclusion, the patterns of missing verses observed in the three 
discourses examined above are, in my opinion, best explained in 
light of accidental losses that took place in the course of a translation 
conducted on the basis of an oral rather than a written original. 





III.3 Stanzas in Disarray in SA? 328 


In this section I take up the third and final feature of T 100 that I 
see as pointing to a translation process carried out on the basis of 
oral recitation. This concerns specific lines of several verses that 
appear scattered, and inserted into other verses of the same dis- 
course, SA? 328. 





























27 SA 994, fascicle 36 at T II 260a17—c23: $& (t WAT, TE eras ui, f 
URRE, Reel... Reine, HI WS. 
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A comparative study of this discourse in light of its parallels in T 
99 (SA 1329) and in the Pali Sutta-nipäta (Sn 1.9, Hemavata-sutta, 
shows that lines of several of its verses appear to have been dismem- 
bered and repositioned in other verses of the same discourse.”® This 
might have been due to the reciter's poor memory when SA? 328 
was being recited and translated. 

Table 13 below shows where lines in SA? 328 would have been 
re-located and explains the changes of position involved (insertion 
or removal of lines). This misplacement must have taken place at the 
time of the translation of T 100. 


Table 13. Dismembered and Repositioned Lines in SA? 32829 








Verse Original Corresponding | Re-arranged Remarks 
in Verse Verse Verse ‘+’ = Line Inserted 
Sn 1.9 | in SA? 328 in SA 1329 in SA? 328 | ‘-’=Line Removed 
EAE, | RA SHAR, 
ip || POSES) ERR 
METRE. Sx, 
ABER? |SAFER? 
SAF, +ARREX 
JAFARA | RMR S, o SAk, [(cf. v. 156) 
55 [Teuz |k-mas; angam |- 
ABER, IEIR, BEREE |ititētšādā; 
REALE, ECK EK EECH |TA—U, 
ur WB. Ay th A ER; 








28 SA? 328 at T II 483c17-485a23, SA 1329 at T II 365c6-367b4 and Sn 
1.9 at Sn 27,1-31,12; see in more detail Su 2009c. Bodhi 2017: 109 


gives T 198 at T IV 183b16—184b2 as a further parallel. 
2 This table has already been published in Su 2009c: 79—84. 
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Verse Original Corresponding | Re-arranged Remarks 

in Verse Verse Verse ‘+ = Line Inserted 

Sn 1.9 | in SA? 328 in SA 1329 in SA? 328 | —=Line Removed 
Xd AS, ERARA? 
RERE, (ën E EI [BER a 7 | (cf. v. 158) 

156 RRREM, | RIAA? ERARA? |- 
REIRE; | ARAA? | Mame? HERRA, 
RAE, | REBAR? PENRE? EE EK 
AmA E? Šo KS JE KA, 
AREER, |\PRERA, | BRRRE, PW 

157 Panes TARER metea | RAE 
KR, geg Za, | gene 
Harz | B Rh GEgE. (BAK. | TU 

+ 

iX HE GE 
EECH | BARA BB? | SHEA GS) (cf. v. 156) 

ig [PERAE RATER? ERER? AFERE? 

aah A? |ftā BESL? |E SETS? | (cf. v. 156) 
SER RO E ERST? | ERA MB? E 

kt ka? 

ARERR? 

+ RR MIE, 
eae a AREER, (cf. v. 157) 

159 BAN dk B» JT ft BLS; RYERSS: = ` 
REAKS, RARUS, | TC [ABESSE 
KAMRE. DESEE. RES AS, 

kf Tf LS. 
BW, 
"us ft kd; | ARBRE HA BRR? 

160 HAER? | SAR an EK GA 
BH BRA? ARE? | RA KERIB? HATS, 
PRAA, | RHE? ARRET? |477 KHR? 


IFSA? 





161 


Original 
Verse 
in SA? 328 
A8 d xA 6, 
ni HEAL; 
KARE FAR, 
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Corresponding | Re-arranged 


Verse 
in SA 1329 


SF AR RAK, 
JN & ALS; 
Ae TE OR F, 
BRE BR. 


Verse 
in SA? 328 


AB d SLOT JG, 
"si ARAB AL; 
ARER M, 
FERNER. 





Remarks 
‘+’ = Line Inserted 
'-' = Line Removed 


KRET IRAE, 
FEAT HS RR. 


By way of example, a closer look at four verses of SA? 328 demon- 
strates how their lines were separated and then inserted into other 
verses of the same discourse. The verses in question are parallels to 
verses 154, 155, 156 and 158 of Sn 1.9. 

The first example is the parallel to verse 154 of Sn 1.9.° As seen 
in Table 13 above, this matches the corresponding verses in SA 1329 
and Sn 1.9. 

More complex is the case of the parallel to verse 155 of Sn 1.9 
(containing a reply to the question asked in verse 154).*! The Pali 
verse reads as follows, in Bhikkhu Bodhi’s (2017: 180) translation: 


The mind of the impartial one, 


Is well disposed toward all beings. 


He has mastered his intentions 


Toward the desirable and undesirable. 





30 


Verse 154 at Sn 27,7-10: kacci mano supanihito, [iti hemavato yakkho] 


sabbabhitesu tadino; kacci itthe anitthe ca, sankapp’ assa vasikata; 
translated in Bodhi 2017: 180 (verse 154). 


31 


Verse 155 at Sn 27, 11-14: mano c’assa supanihito, [iti satagiro yakkho] 


sabbabhūtesu tādino; atho itthe anitthe ca, sankapp’ assa vasikata; the 
translation is quoted from Bodhi 2017: 180 (verse 155). 
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The corresponding verse in SA 1329 reads: 


The sublime aspiration of his mind of maitri, 

Is to cross over all beings. 

Toward the desirable and the undesirable, 

His mind always has the perception of equanimity.?? 


The verse in question in SA? 328 has six lines instead of four (here 
marked [a] to [f] for convenience):** 


His mind is very gentle and retrained, [a] 
Towards every category of beings. [b] 

He comprehends all dharmas, [c] 

Being the Great Teacher of the world. [d] 
Towards the desirable and undesirable, [e] 
His mind always gains self-possession. [f] 


It is probable that this verse of SA? 328 would accorded with the 
parallel four-line verses found in SA 1329 and Sn 1.9, with the se- 
quence [a], [i], [e], [f] (where line [i] belongs to the same SA? 328; 
see below). That is to say, lines [b], [c] and [d] are to be taken out, 
and a line equivalent to one found in SA 132935 and in verse 156 of 
Sn 1.9 is to be inserted.** In this way a verse in accordance with the 
parallels could be ‘reconstructed’. 




















32 SA 1329 at T II 366a5-6: WER, PE Hl: FEBS AS, CEU 

3 SÀ 328 at T T 484a15-17: Leen, TAPER "a or, Mt 
Lamm, MERE, CAE E. 

34 $A2328 at T II 484200: ZERUR AME, 


5 SA 1329 at T II 366a5: Ht RE; cf. note 32 above. 
36 Verse 155 at Sn 27,13: sabbabhütesu tàdino; cf. note 31 above. 
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The third example is the parallel to verse 156 of Sn 1.9,*” here 


quoted in Bhikkhu Bodhi's (2017: 181) translation: 


Does he avoid taking what has not been given? 
Is he self-controlled in regard to living beings? 
Does he keep far from heedlessness? 

Is he not devoid of jhana? 


Here is the corresponding verse in SA 1329: 


Does he keep far from killing? 

Does he avoid taking what has not been given? 
Does he keep far from heedlessness? 

Does he not stay apart from dhyāna?$ 


Their counterpart in SA? 328 has again six lines instead of four (here 
marked [g] to [1]). It reads:?? 


Is he able to speak the truth? [g] 

Does he never speak falsely, [h] 

With maitri to all kind of living beings? [1] 
Does he abandon [all forms of] killing? [j] 
Does he keep far from heedlessness? [k] 
Is he not devoid of dhyana? [1] 


It is probable that the original sequence ofthe lines in this verse would 
have been [j], [o], [K], [1] (where line [o] belongs to the following 





37 


38 


39 


Verse 156 at Sn 27,15-18: kacci adinnam nadiyati, [iti hemavato yakkho] 
kacci panesu saññato; kacci ārā pamādamhā, kacci jhanam na rincati. 
SA 1329 at T II 366a20-21: xt BED F, PHPT? BRIG, FE 


























IZEG 
SA? 328 at T II 48421921: EHER HIGH, RU, CRRA, Eër 
TA, EBEINTDEH, HEMA E. 
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verse in the same SA? 328). That is to say, line [g] is to be taken out, 
line [h] 1s out of place, line [1] is to be moved to the previous verse 
of SA? 328, and line [o] from the following verse is to be added. In 
this way a verse in accordance with the parallels is ‘recovered’. 

The fourth example is the parallel to verse 158 of Sn 1.9,*° ren- 
dered by Bhikkhu Bodhi (2017: 181) thus: 


Does he avoid speaking falsely? 

Is his way of speaking not rough? 
Does he not say anything destructive? 
Does he not speak idle chatter?’ 


The corresponding verse in SA 1329 reads: 


Is he honest and does not speak falsely? 

Is his way of speaking not rough? 

Has he achieved speaking without creating divisions? 
Does he speak honestly?^! 


In this case, the corresponding verse in SA? 328 has four lines, similar 
to its parallels (here marked [m] to [p]), but their order does not match 
that of the parallels. The verse reads: *? 


Who is free of creating divisions and annoyance? [m] 
Who is able not to speak meaningless prattle [n] 





^' Sn 158 at Sn 27,24-28,3: kacci musa na bhanati, [iti hemavato yakkho] 
kacci na khinavyappatho; kacci vebhütiyam naha, kacci sampham na 
bhäsati. English translation quoted from Bodhi 2017: 181 (verse 158). 






































































































































^! SA 1329 at T II 366b3-4: BAA AB, SEA, SE, ETIR 
ar 
2 SA? 328 at T II 484bs-6: Em SIRE TI? EE EB? HEROD? HER 
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Who is without greed on seeing possessions, [o] 
Who does not give rise to perceptions and views? [p] 


It is highly probable that the lines in this verse of SA? 328 would 
have followed the sequence [g], [h], [m], [n] (where lines [g] and [h] 
belong to the preceding verse in the same SA? 328). That is to say, 
lines [g] and [h] are to be restored, the out-of-place line [p] is to be 
removed, and line [o] is to be similarly taken out and transferred to 
the previous verse. In this way a verse in accordance with the paral- 
lels can be ‘reconstructed’. 

This phenomenon of floating verses across stanzas belonging to 
a single discourse or across stanzas belonging to different but, broadly 
speaking, related discourses, is of course open to different explanations, 
and the causes and the direction of textual movements need to be 
evaluated on a case-by-case basis. 

With reference to the Sutta-nipāta version of the stanzas dis- 
cussed above, Bhikkhu Bodhi (2017: 108-109) has pointed out that 
several verses of this text are spread across the Devatā-samyutta and 
the Devaputta-samyutta of the Samyutta-nikaya, commenting that: 


[w]hile it is possible that the verses in the Samyutta Nikaya 
result from the dismemberment of an existent poem, it seems 
more likely that the Hemavata Sutta was composed by join- 
ing together scattered verses and providing them with a nar- 
rative setting. The verses themselves may have been drawn 
from the floating pool of Buddhist verse rather than directly 
from the Samyutta. 


An alternative hypothesis on the transmission of the verses in this 
discourse had already been suggested by N.A. Jayawickrama (1977: 
146), who observed that:* 





45 Reference from Bodhi 2017: 1348 note 49. 
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[t]he occurrence of these stanzas in the Samyutta, inde- 
pendently of the rest of the respective poems, suggests the 
existence of a set of riddles dealing with Buddhist topics 
prior to their being incorporated in longer poems. 


Thus it remains open to question whether the line arrangement of the 
verses in SA? 328 under discussion is to be explained as the result 
of movement, or whether the misplacement of lines occurred at the 
time when T 100 was recited and thereupon translated into Chinese, 
or whether it occurred prior to that, when the verses were still fluc- 
tuating, in line with the observations by Bhikkhu Bodhi (2017: 108— 
109) quoted above. 

In a previous publication (Su 2009a: 116-117), I discussed this 
phenomenon from the perspective of the practical context of oral 
recitation and teaching, suggesting three possible situations: 

1. similar to Bhikkhu Bodhi's proposal, individual verses were 
inserted into what later became a ‘compiled’ discourse; 

2. an individual verse that was already part of a discourse was 
used on a different teaching occasion, thus individual verses rather 
than sets of verses were quoted from a given discourse; 

3. there are simply different delivery occasions — a set of verses 
is used on one occasion, and on some other occasion an individual 
verse or line was taught. 

In summary, the present arrangement of the verses in these dis- 
courses need not be seen as the result of later editorial interventions 
but is best understood in light of the flexible oral transmission and 
performance of the early Buddhist textual material. ^ 





44 On verse in the Samyutta-nikāya in relation to the early formation of 
this canonical collection see von Hinüber 2020 in this volume. 
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IV. Karashima Seishi's #44 $$ 4 (2020) 
Proposal about the Indic Sources of 
T 100 and T 99 and their Translators 











In his contribution to this volume, the late Karashima Seishi 18 šī 
(2020: 746-747) proposes that the translation of what is now the 
Chinese collection T 100 was based on a manuscript brought back from 
Sri Lanka by Faxian 1X: 








this manuscript most probably belonged to the Mahī- 
sasaka school, judging from the description given by Faxian 
himself. Mizuno (1970 [= 1996: 341—356]) assumed that 
T 100 belonged to the Mahisäsaka school, based on its 
structure and the underlying Indic language; he also pointed 
out agreements of content between T 100 and the Mahī- 
šāsaka Vinaya, among which the fact that the order of the 
listing of the twelve argas of the teachings in T 100 
almost agrees with that in the Mahīšāsaka Vinaya, while 
differing considerably from that of the Sarvastivadins. My 
analysis of the transliterations found in T 100 shows that 
its original text was much less sanskritised than T 99, while 
retaining Middle Indic forms other than the dialect of 
North-Western India, namely Gandhari. All these elements 
seem to indicate that T 100 may well have been translated 
from the manuscript which Faxian brought back from Sri 
Lanka, and that it belonged to the Mahisäsaka school. 


Karashima's position stands in contrast to the conclusion proposed 
in the previous section of this article, which is based on three factors 
that indicate that T 100 was based on an orally recited text: incon- 
sistencies between text and uddānas, missing verses and disarrayed 
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stanzas. Karashima (2020: 752) also assumes that T 100 was trans- 
lated between AD 420-450: 


According to Sengyou {r4 s Chu sanzang jiji H 


It can be then suggested that T 100 was probably translated 
between ca. AD 420—450. Careful future research on the 
vocabulary and language of this collection — both qualita- 
tive and quantitative — remains necessary to be able to date 
its translation. 








Heck (T 2145), 


the manuscript of what appears to be T 100 was still in Sanskrit as 


late as ca. AD 516, and had not been translated yet.? Sengyou (iif 
also notes that after returning to China Faxian ķā stayed at the 
Daochang 3837 monastery of the capital city (then Jiankang #5 
now Nanjing Fg). Here is a translation of the relevant passage: 





fruge, DP ERARA ATE E — FRO, Me PAGE 
Sp FAA, FR RARE I, MAAR En REX GA 
IEJESE HL. RR RE ka ME, MRE, BREE 
ECKE RASSE. 
In the era of Jin Andi, the monk Shi Faxian #34 trav- 
eled to the Western Regions in the third year of the 
Long'an [€ [Era (= AD 399)]. He collected Hu a 
manuscripts in Central India and in Lankä.* He came 
































==. 
IH 





^ T2145atTLV 1225: ET HR), "The Samyukta-àgama (in 


46 


Sanskrit, not translated yet)”. 
Here, variant readings in the Song X, Yuan 7c and Ming HH editions 
indicate that these were fan ^f (probably Sanskrit) manuscripts. As 
Boucher 2000 has shown, hu AH and fan *# do not always have stable 
referents, and it is a little unsafe to assume that there is always a one-to- 
one correlation between fan ^f and ‘Sanskrit’, though in this case it is 
probably safe to understand that the manuscripts were indeed in Sanskrit. 


During his stay at the Daochang if 
lated the Mahäparinirvana-mahäsütra and other texts.“ Sengyou (& 
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back to the Capital, stayed at the Daochang "6 mon- 
astery and translated them together with the Indian 
*dhyāna master Fotuobatuo GRELRGbG (*Buddhabhadra). 
Among them, the manuscripts of the two Agamas, Dūgha- 
and Samyukta-āgama, the Yan jing #6,“ the Mahī- 
šāsaka Vinaya and the Sarvāstivāda Vinaya are still in 
Sanskrit, and not yet translated.** 


IMS 




















¥ monastery, Faxian 1X: &H trans- 





mt was able to indicate that there were manuscripts which remained 
still untranslated at that time, namely manuscripts of a Dirgha- 
agama, a Samyukta-agama, the Mahīšāsaka Vinaya and the Sarvas- 
tivada Vinaya.?? From this it can be surmised that such untranslated 
manuscripts were with high probability kept at Jiankang £5, most 
likely at the Daochang 3434 monastery itself. 
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48 
49 


50 


On the Yan jing EX see Glass 2010 [2008]: 195 and note 34. 
T 2145 at T LV 12a9-14. On this passage see also Glass 2010 [2008]: 195. 


As recorded in T 2145 at T LV 60b2-11: EEE... 
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EVER, nit 











SL WP? 














f^ ...3 
FHA, FE, "Faxian 388 issued this 
*Vaipulya-mahaparinirvana-sutra [= Mahaparinirvana-mahasiittra] at 
the Daochang monastery, [At that time,] the Chan monk Fodabatou fff 


SES 
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‚EHEETTE 

















KA#RBE (*Buddhabhadra) held the hu AH manuscript in hand [and read it 
out], and Baoyun &=& performed the oral translation.” On the problem 
of the various titles that the Mahaparinirvana-mahasütra gives itself, 
see Radich 2015: 40-50. 


T 2145 at T LV 12a12-14: H 


LI 





by Fodashi { 
lso located in the 


EHER, Als 
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„The Mahisasaka Vinaya was subsequently translated 
EXfT (*Buddhajiva) at the Longguang šēst monastery, 
capital Nanjing; see T 2145 at T LV a2628: HE te 














Lot. 
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Thus, what is now T 100 is most likely not a translation based on 
the Samyukta-agama manuscript that was brought back from Sri 
Lanka by Faxian 1£&H, because that manuscript was seemingly being 
kept in Jiankang ER, and Sengyou fit, who was quite well ac- 
quainted with the translation activities that were going on in the cap- 
ital, states that this Samyukta-agama was still untranslated. 

Furthermore, the wording of the passage translated above — 
where Sengyou {m4 speaks first of manuscripts of the Dirgha- 
agama, the Samyukta-agama, and then of the Mahi$asaka Vinaya 
and the Sarvastivada Vinaya — clearly shows that he did not consider 
the manuscript brought back by Faxian to have been a Mahisäsaka 
Samyukta-āgama, contrary to Karashima’s (2020: 741—751) pro- 
posal. Since the relevant passage in the Gaoseng faxian zhuan af 
LEES does not unequivocally convey that sense,?! and to the best 
of my knowledge in the time period under question there is no 
evidence for a qualification of an Agama according to its school 
affiliation, the suggestion by Karashima (2020: 741—751) that the 
passage should be understood to imply that the Samyukta-agama is 
explicitly qualified as a Mahisäsaka text remains unconvincing. 

Karashima (2020: 711) also indicates that the Samyukta-agama 
that is now T 99 was translated from oral recitation. This is probably 
based on the following passage in the Chu sanzang jiji H= ace: 





















































BEB, MEPL. RPGR EEE Fy RIE ER RAR 
AEE... SHE, PLE ERAT EGUE BEE. 
The aforementioned thirteen sūtras, seventy-three fasci- 
cles in total — In the Era of Song Wendi (the Emperor 
[Wen of the Song dynasty]), the Indian Mahayana Dharma- 
master Gunabhadra promulgated and issued the sūtras, 














| T2085 at T LI 86502425: ERROREA, SRH. 
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and the monk Shi Baoyun E#=# and the disciple(s?) Puti 
(*Bodhi) fētē [and?] Fayong ze (*Dharmodgata? or a 
single disciple named *Bodhidharmodgata?)** carried out 
the oral translation.” 





The phrase ‘eH, which I rendered as ‘promulgated and issued 
the sütras’, can be understood in two different ways: one is to take it 
as reciting a text from memory without a written manuscript; another 
is to take it as reading out a written original for translation. 

Now, the first three texts in this list are the Samyukta-agama, the 
Da fagu jing KRESS (* Mahabheriharaka-parivarta) and the Shen- 
gman jing WBE (*Srimälädevi-sinhanäda-sütra), their translation 
being ascribed to Guņabhadra.** According to the Chu sanzang jiji H 
Zilk, Gunabhadra brought the manuscript of the Shengman jing 
HES with him to China.” He ‘held the manuscript’ (in hand) and 
read it out during the translation process. This conforms to a general 
pattern in translation, where an Indian monk reads out a manuscript 
to a person referred to with the phrase duyu FEE, who is responsible 
for translating the passage into Chinese.” Consequently, it would 

















52 





All other references to Fayong #54 give his name as Fayong 7254 only. 

It is difficult to be certain whether the Chu sanzang jiji HZ 1s 

here giving a variant form of his name or mentioning a second disciple 

who is otherwise unknown. 

5 T2145 at T LV 13as-8. 

T2145 at T LV 12c19-22. 

5 T 2145 at T LV 67b11-14: GRA MOPI AUB ... Sii HA ER, 
“There is an Indian monk, Guņabhadra, who brought the Hu manu- 
scripts with him to the capital” (here, variant readings in the Song X, 
Yuan jc and Ming HH editions gloss hu ben 44%, Hu manuscripts, 
with fan ben SE E. Sanskrit manuscripts). 

356 T2145 at T LV 67b2-3: RES REE F AERO ER, “They 

requested the foreign monk Gunabhadra to hold the authentic manuscript 
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not be possible to conclude that the expression (IS Ai employed 
here must imply a recitation without a written original. The wording 


used in the Chu sanzang jiji for such an oral recitation is either 
> 57 














a, ‘oral recitation’, or FAH, ‘recitation from memory’. 

In conclusion, more evidence seems to be required in order to 
conclude that the translation of the Samyukta-agama by Gunabhadra 
was based on a recitation without a written manuscript. 









































T! 


With respectful recollection, I wish to dedicate my contribution to the memory 
of the late Professor Karashima Seishi ++, $$ &, who kindly shared an un- 
published draft of the Chinese version of his study back in November 2018. 
I would also like to express my appreciation to the venerable Bhikkhuni 
Dhammadinnā for her suggestions and patient editorial work on my text, 
and to the venerable Bhikkhu Anālayo for further comments. 





in his hands and read out the Sanskrit words [i.e., the text] aloud.” 
5 T2145 at T LV 71b25-c2 for ; T 2145 at T LV 99a20, 99b12 and 108a7 
for ER. 
For another examination of several points of Karashima’s 2020 proposals 
see the Appendix to Bingenheimer’s 2020 contribution to this volume. 
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Abstract 


This paper discusses the different explanations offered by the fifth- 
century Indian commentator Acäriya Buddhaghosa and the contem- 
porary Chinese scholar-monk Master Yinshun IS (1906-2005) re- 
garding the three angas (1.e., Sanskrit/Pali sutra/sutta, geya/geyya, 
vyākaraņa/veyyākaraņa) of early Buddhist texts. Essentially it argues 
that the three-anga structure of the Samyukta-agama/Samyutta- 
nikaya proposed by Master Y inshun should be regarded as more log- 
ical and acceptable (or perhaps historically more accurate) than 
Acäriya Buddhaghosa's traditional interpretation of the angas. 
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I. Introduction 


The structure and content of the Chinese Samyukta-agama (Za ahan 
Jing Z&K, T 99) proposed by Master Yinshun ENIE (1906-2005) 
entails two main issues.! One is the reconstruction of the sequence 
of the Samyukta-agama; the other is the three-anga structure of the 
Samyukta-āgama (Yinshun 1971: 630—634 and 1983: 16-11; Choong 
2010: 55). His studies on these two main issues are presented in two 
books: Yuanshi fojiao shengdian zhi jicheng JS "hä AZ ER 
[The Formation of Early Buddhist Texts] (1971) and Za ahan jing- 
lun huibian HT Za zen fa [Combined Edition of Sutra and Šāstra 
ofthe Samyukta-agama] (1983). 

The reconstruction of the original sequence underlying the extant 
Samyukta-ägama in the Taisho K IE edition of the Chinese Tripitaka 
is now completed (Glass 2007: 40, Nagasaki 2004: 60, Choong 
2000: 16-23, Mizuno 1988: 45, Mukai 1985: 22 and introduction to 
the Samyukta-āgama in the Foguang BE edition, I 11—12). This 
paper will not discuss Master Yinshun’s contribution to it. 

The other structure of the Samyukta-agama suggested by Master 
Yinshun is the three-anga structure based on data from the 
Sarvastivada and Yogacara traditions. This is a division of the whole 
collection into three categories of classification (anga): Sanskrit 
sutra (Pali sutta) ‘discourse’ (short, simple prose), geya (Pali geyya) 
‘stanza’ (verse mixed with prose) and vyākaraņa (Pali veyyakarana) 
‘exposition’. The three-anga structure of the Samyukta-agama has 
so far been accepted openly by just a few scholars, among whom 














































































































! [n the present volume the Samyukta-āgama discourses are referenced 


as ‘SA’ followed by the discourse number; in my other publications I 
use ‘SA’ as an abbreviated form for the Chinese Samyukta-āgama. 
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Mizuno Kogen 7K#¥ 5470 (1988: 23), Nagasaki Hojun EI SE 
(2004: 51) and myself (Choong 1999: 5 and 2017b: 69, note 7). 

However, the fifth-century Indian commentator Acariya Buddha- 
ghosa, who considers the Pali language of the canon to be the Ma- 
gadhi language spoken by the Buddha (Mayeda 1964: 112-113 and 
Norman 1983: 2), has his own interpretation of the three angas for 
the Pali tradition. His interpretation of the angas is not completely 
accepted by certain scholars, among whom K.R. Norman (1983: 15— 
16), Mayeda Egaku oui SE (1964: 232-236), Master Yinshun 
(1971: 505-506) and Lance S. Cousins (2013: 105-106). 

The structure of the Samyukta-agama suggested by Master Yin- 
shun is to date also not discussed openly in the West. Thus, the three- 
anga structure of the Samyukta-āgama and its Pali counterpart, the 
Samyutta-nikaya, are substantial issues needing further discussion in 
the study of early Buddhist texts. 

It should be noted that both scholar-monks, Master Yinshun and 
Acariya Buddhaghosa, interpret all nine, not just the three angas, 
attested in Buddhist texts. Here I discuss only the first three angas 
presented by these two scholars. 

I first examine Acariya Buddhaghosa’s interpretations of the three 
angas. Then I investigate the three-anga structure of the Samyukta- 
agama/Samyutta-nikaya envisaged by Master Yinshun. Essentially, 
I argue that the three-anga structure of the Samyukta-agama/Samyutta- 
nikaya proposed by him should be regarded as more logical and ac- 
ceptable than Acariya Buddhaghosa’s traditional interpretation. In 
order to present the entire structure and content of the Sarvastivada 
tradition of the Samyukta-agama preserved in the Yogācārabhūmi 
(Yujia shi de [lun] $i(£ittt.[šs]), I first discuss the vyakarana/ veyyā- 
karana-anga, and then the geya/geyya-anga and siitra/sutta-anga. 
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II. The Vyakarana/Veyyäkarana-anga 


Ācāriya Buddhaghosa explains the veyyakarana-anga thus:? 


sakalam pi Abhidhammapitakam, niggathakam suttan ca, 
yan ca afifíam pi atthahi angehi asangahitam buddhava- 
canam, tam veyyākaraņam ti veditabbam. 

The whole of the Abhidhamma-pitaka, suttas which contain 
no verses and any other word of the Buddha not included 
in the other eight angas should be known as veyyākaraņa. 


As a result, the entire Abhidhamma-pitaka is regarded by him as 
veyyäkarana-anga. However, according to the Dipavamsa, the nine- 
fold anga, including the veyyakarana-anga, made up the entire Agama- 
pitaka, that is, the Nikayas of the Sutta-pitaka (cf. Mayeda 1964: 
190, Yinshun 1971: 477 and Norman 1983: 16)? 


[14] Sattapannaguhe ramme therä pancasatä gani nisinnà 
pavibhajjimsu navangam satthusasanam. [15] suttam geyyam 
veyyākaraņam gāthudānitivuttakam jatakabbhutavedallam 
navaūgam satthusāsanam. [16] pavibhattā imam therā 
saddhammam avināsanam vaggapannäasakan nama sam- 
yuttan ca nipatakam ägamapitakam nama akamsu sutta- 
sammatam. 


[14] Assembled in the beautiful Sattapanna Cave, the five 





? [n the Papaūcasūdanī (Commentary on the Majjhima-nikāya) at Ps II 


106,828, Samantapāsādikā (Commentary on the Vinaya) at Sp I 28,8— 
29,3, Sumangalavilasini (Commentary on the Digha-nikaya) at Sv I 
23,34-24,17, Atthasālinī (Commentary on the Dhammasangani) at As 
26,11-35; cf. Mayeda 1964: 225, 231, 269 and 294. 

> Dip IV 14-16 at Dip 31,2026. 
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hundred theras, arranged (pavibhajati) the ninefold teach- 
ing of the Teacher (navangam satthusasanam). [15] The 
ninefold teaching of the Teacher are: sutta, geyya, veyyā- 
karana, gāthā, udana, itivuttaka, jataka, abbhuta, vedalla. 
[16] The theras who arranged this true imperishable 
teaching according to chapter (vagga), collection of fifty 
(pannäsaka), connected collection (samyutta) and section 
(nipātaka), composed the Basket of Agamas (Agama- 
pitaka) which is known by name of Sutta (suttasammata). 


The Agama-pitaka is thus different from the Abhidhamma-pitaka. 
Hence, it is open to question whether the veyyakarana-anga should 
include the style of the Abhidhamma texts. 

Next, the discourses (suttas) that contain no verses, and the Buddha 
word not included in the other eight angas, are also considered to be 
veyyäkarana-anga by Acäriya Buddhaghosa. This description is def- 
initely too blurred, being unclear as to just which texts it is referring to. 

Accordingly, the explanations and examples of the veyyakarana- 
anga provided by Acariya Buddhaghosa are, with good reason, re- 
jected by certain scholars, such as Mayeda Egaku (1964: 294-295), 
Master Yinshun (1971: 533) and Norman (1983: 16, note 6). 

According to Master Yinshun (1983: I, 3, 8—9 and 24-29), the col- 
lections representing vyakarana-anga are two sections in the Samyukta- 
agama: the ‘Section Spoken by Srävakas’ (Dizi suoshuo song %7 
FRR, Sanskrit Srāvaka-bhāsita) and the ‘Section Spoken by the 
Tathägata/Buddha’ (Fo/Rulai suoshuo song itu FRR, Sanskrit 
Buddha-bhasita).^ His reasons are mainly the following: 

(a) The Bahubhümika (Ben difen Ay!) of the Yogācārabhūmi 
(in its explanation of the twelve angas) clarifies that vyakarana has 
























































^ About the Sanskrit term bhäsita, see Hosoda 1989: 542, Choong 2000: 
17, note 5 and 2008: 139 and 190; cf. Mukai 1985: 13, notes 29 and 30. 
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two meanings: 1. exposition of unclear teachings, and 2. declaration 
about rebirth, the future destination after death of a disciple? (Yin- 
shun 1971: 520 and 1983: I 26, and Nakasaki 2004: 53). 

(b) In the Taisho edition of the Chinese Tripitaka the vyakarana 
portion of the Samyukta-agama is marked off by the editors with the 
heading Dizi suoshuo song *£ f-Fltēštāi (Section Spoken by Sravakas’).° 

(c) The extant Samyukta-agama belongs to the Sarvastivada tra- 
dition, so the treatment of the Samyukta-agama should also closely 
follow that tradition. The names of these two collections, i.e., ‘Sec- 
tion Spoken by Srävakas’ and ‘Section Spoken by the Buddha’, are 
relevant to the Sarvastivada tradition of the Samyukta-agama pre- 
served in the Yogācārabhūmi (Yinshun 1983: 13 and 9),’ as the texts 
discussed below show. 

(d) The topics (#, vastu) grouped together into samyuktas, the 
connected units for the content of the Samyukta-agama, indicated in 
the Vastusangrahani (She shifen $3875) of the Yogācārabhūmi are 
shown in sequence thus:* 


























1. Spoken by the Tathagata (40 X pm 32, tathagata-bhasita) 
2. Spoken by Sravakas (3 ZZ Pf st, Sravaka-bhasita) 
3. Aggregates (Žž, skandha) 

4. Elements (Ft, dhätu) 

5. Sense Spheres (%, dyatana) 

6. Causal Condition (#22, pratitya-samutpada) 





5 T1579 at T XXX 418c7-9. 

6 T99 at TII 126a3. 

The Samyukta-agama version belongs to the Sarvastivada school. I con- 
sider that the Sarvastivada is not a different school from the Mulasar- 
vastivada (Nagasaki 2004: 16-17 and 30-48; cf. Yinshun 1971: 3, Choong 
2000: 6, note 18 and Schmithausen 1987: 306; also, Fukita 2017: 169—171). 
* T1579at T XXX 772c11-15. 
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7. Nutriments (#, āhāra) 

8. Truths (Së. satya) 

9. Stations of Mindfulness (442, smrtyupasthana), Right 
Effort (iE Éf, samyak-prahana), Bases of Supernormal 
Power (4% & , rddhipada), Faculties (48, indriya), Powers 
(77, bala), Enlightenment Factors (CS € , bodhyanga), 
Path Factors (žē & , mārga), Mindfulness of Breathing (A 
1 82, ānāpānasmrti), Training ($, siksa), Definite 
Purity/Faith (2&7 4, avetyaprasāda). 

10. Eight Assemblies (A X, astau parisadah) 


A list similar to the above is found in the Bahubhumika of the Yoga- 
cārabhūmi. It sets out the nine topics (Œ, navavastuka) that the 
teachings of the Buddha or of Buddhas (ttig, buddhavacana) 
should contain.” The Mülasarvästiväda Vinaya contains a similar list 
regarding the content of the Samyukta-āgama.'' These three listings 
correspond as in Table 1 below. 

The sequence differs in the three lists. This suggests that it changed 
over time, though the reason why it changed differently in the dif- 
ferent lists is not clearly known. Overall, however, the topics are 
similar in the three lists, and correspond to the entire structure and 
content ofthe Samyukta-agama. Here, ‘stations of mindfulness’, etc. 
refers to the ‘Discourses Connected with the Path’. ‘Eight assemblies’ 
refers to ‘Discourses Connected with Verses’. The contents ‘Spoken 
by the Tathagata’ and ‘Spoken by Sravakas’ are clearly indicated as 
being part of the Samyukta-agama. 























? T1579 at T XXX 294a21. 
10 T1451 at T XXIV 407b2027. 
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Table 1. Lists of Contents of the Samyukta-agama 


Bahubhümika 
(Navavastuka) 


Vastusangrahani 


Mülasarvästivada 
Vinaya 





1. Five Aggregates 


3. Aggregates 


1. Five Aggregates 








2. Twelve Sense Spheres 


. Sense Spheres 


2. Six Sense Spheres 





3. Twelve Causal Conditions 


. Causal Condition 


4. Causal Condition 





4. Four Nutriments 





5. Four Truths 


. Truths 


5. Noble Truths 





6. Innumerable Elements 


. Elements 


3. Eighteen Elements 





7. Buddha and Sravakas 


5 
6 
7. Nutriments 
8 
4 
1 


. Spoken by the Tathä- 
gata 
2. Spoken by Srävakas 


7. Spoken by the Tatha- 
gata 
6. Spoken by Sravakas 





8. Four Stations of Mind- 
fulness, etc., of the Enlight- 
enment Factors 


9. Stations of Mindful- 
ness, etc. 


8. Stations of Mindful- 
ness, etc. in the ‘Noble 
Path Section’ 





9. Eight Assemblies 


10. Eight Assemblies 


9. Discourses Connected 
with Verses 





(e) These topics of the samyuktas, the connected units of the entire 
Samyukta-agama, are also grouped into three categories, according 
to the Vastusangrahani of the Yogacarabhimi.'! The three categories 
are (I) ‘Who Speaks’ (GES, (ID “What is Spoken’ (ttt), and (II) 
“To Whom it is Spoken’ (BER); and these three are explained thus: 


I. “Who Speaks’: ‘Sections (47, nipäta) Spoken by Srävakas 
( # At 32) and Spoken by the Buddha/Tathagata (4/4 


AL). 





HU T1579at T XXX 772c16-18. 
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II. ‘What is Spoken’: ‘Sections Connected with (48 J& 4) 
the Five Aggregates of Attachment (5 fo 28. paūca-upādāna- 
skandha), the Six Sense spheres (7x Æ, sadayatana), 
Causal Condition (ZS. nidäna)’, and the ‘Section Con- 
nected with the Elements of the Path (24 45 Z^, marga)’. 


III. ‘To Whom it is Spoken’: To the Assemblies of Monks, 
Devas, Maras, etc., as in the ‘Chanted Section’ (45 & 35, 
sangita). 


Here the third category, the ‘Chanted Section’, refers to the eight 
assemblies, discourses connected with verses (gäthäs). It is identi- 
fied as the geya-anga portion of the Samyukta-agama (discussed be- 
low). The second category, the ‘Sections Connected with the Five 
Aggregates, Six Sense Spheres, Causal Condition, and the Path’, is 
identified as the sūtra-anga portion of the Samyukta-āgama (dis- 
cussed below). The first category, the ‘Sections Spoken by Srävakas 
and by the Buddha/Tathagata’, is identified as the vyakarana-anga 
portion of the Samyukta-agama. 

(f) The texts of these two collections, the ‘Sections Spoken by 
Srävakas and by the Buddha’, are found in the extant Samyukta- 
agama. The Tibetan version of the Vastusangrahani of the Yoga- 
carabhumi confirms the two collections identified by Mukai Akira 
at 5& (1985: 20-22) (cf. also Yinshun 1983: 128-9, and Nagasaki 
2004: 53, 56-58 and 60).? The Samyutta-nikāya counterparts of the 
vydkarana-anga portion in the Samyukta-agama are also found 
(Yinshun 1971: 684-694 and 697—701, and 1983: I 32, 43 and 56— 
57, and Choong 2000: 21-23, note 22 and 248-250) (see Appen- 
dices 1 and 2 below). 

















2 A table giving full details of the two collections is also provided in 
Choong 2000: 243-247. 
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For the vyäkarana-anga texts (i.e., ‘Sections spoken by Srävakas 
and by the Buddha’), there are substantial differences between the 
Samyukta-āgama and the Samyutta-nikaya (Choong 2000: 21—22). 
The Samyutta-nikaya version is not marked off with a heading cor- 
responding to Dizi suoshuo song 6 F- Prina (‘Section Spoken by 
Srāvakas').'> Master Yinshun (1971: 700-701 and 1983: I 32, 43, 
56-57) suggested that historically the vyakarana-anga discourses 
were at first attached to, or subordinated to, the relevant sūtra-anga 
sections, and that later editors decided to group them into samyuktas/ 
samyuttas collected in a single section (Choong 2000: 23, note 22; 
also Nagasaki 2004: 52).'* That is, the two sections were new crea- 
tions within the Samyukta-agama transmission. 




















III. The Geya/Geyya-anga 


Acäriya Buddhaghosa explains this aga thus:'^ 


sabbam pi sagäthakam suttam geyyan ti veditabbam, vise- 
sena Samyuttake sakalo pi Sagatha-vaggo. 

All the suttas containing verses should be known as geyya, 
particularly the entire Sagatha-vagga in the Samyutta. 


In view of that, the explanation “all the suttas containing verses 
should be known as geyya” given by Acariya Buddhaghosa seems 
just too broad, being unclear as to which texts it refers to. 





5 T99 at TI 12623. 

14 Cf. also my series of articles for a comparison of the Pali and Chinese 
versions of individual samyutta/samyukta topics selected from the two 
collections (Choong 2014b, 2016, 2017a, 2017b and 2018). 

15 Ps II 106,11-13, Sp I 28,11-12, Sv I 23,40—24,2 and As 26,14-16. 
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However, the next statement, “particularly the entire Sagatha- 
vagga in the Samyutta”, gives a concrete example of a textual col- 
lection representing geyya-anga, i.e., the Sagatha-vagga section of 
the Samyutta-nikaya (SN 1). This is supported by the findings of 
Master Yinshun (1971: 517 and 1983: I 23).'* 

There is, however, one exception to it, in that the extant Bhikkhu- 
samyutta (SN 21) is located apart in the second section of the 
Samyutta-nikaya, the Nidana-vagga (SN 2). Ten of the twelve suttas 
comprised in the Bhikkhu-samyutta actually contain verses. This 
suggests that this samyutta properly belongs to the Sagatha-vagga 
(Yinshun 1971: 701 and 1983: I 56, and Bodhi 2000: 532). It is 
likely, therefore, that the Bhikkhu-samyutta of the Samyutta-nikaya 
was at some time accidentally displaced from its original location 
(Bucknell 2007: 14-18) (see Appendices 1 and 2 below). 

Also, one may consider the issue why the Sagatha-vagga is at the 
beginning of the Samyutta-nikaya but at the end of the Samyukta- 
agama. Elsewhere the sequence of the first two angas is always 
sutra followed by geya, not only in the Pali and Sarvastivada tradi- 
tions but also in other early Buddhist traditions (Mayeda 1964: 188 
[a section of his additional table of the nine and twelve angas] and 
Yinshun 1971: 494—497; cf. also Nattier 2004). It is possible, therefore, 
that the location of Sagatha-vagga (or the geya-ariga collection) at the 





Ip This geya-anga collection has close connection with the ‘shorter’ Samyukta- 
agama (Bieyi za ahan jing HIEREN, T 100). Cf. Bucknell 2011 for 
a discussion of the historical relationship between T 99 and T 100 and 
Bingenheimer 2011 for relevant textual studies of T 100. Cf. also my 
series of articles for a comparison of the Pali and Chinese versions of 
individual Samyutta/Samyukta topics (1.e., Kosala-, Bhikkhu-, Vangisa- 
thera-, Brahmana-, Mara-, Devata-, Devaputta-, Sakka- and Brahma-) 
in the collection (Choong 2006a, 2006b, 2007, 2009a, 2009b, 2011, 2012 
and 2014a). 
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end of the Samyukta-agama preserves the earlier textual structure 
(Yinshun 1983: I 39 and 53-54). The reason that the Sagatha-vagga 
is instead at the beginning of the Samyutta-nikaya is not apparent. 


IV. The Sutra/Sutta-anga 


Acäriya Buddhaghosa explains this anga thus: 


suttan ti adisu ubhato-Vibhanga-Niddesa Khandhaka Pari- 
vara Sutta-nipāte Mangala-sutta Ratana-sutta Nälaka- 
sutta Tuvataka-suttani; annam pi ca suttanamakam Tathā- 
gatavacanam suttan ti veditabbam. 

Herein, the Niddesas of the twofold Vibhanga, the Khandhaka, 
the Parivara, the Mangala-sutta, Ratana-sutta, Nālaka- 
sutta and Tuvataka-suttas of the Sutta-nipāta, and other 
sayings of the Tathagata bearing the name sutta should be 
known as sutta. 


Accordingly, the Niddesas (‘Explanations’) of the twofold Vibhanga 
(i.e., the Maha-vibhanga and Bhikkhuni-vibhanga), Khandhaka (the 
Mahävagga and Cullavagga), and the Parivara are entirely compo- 
nents of the Vinaya-pitaka. These textual examples given by Acariya 
Buddhaghosa seem irrelevant to the Dhammas (‘Teachings’) of the 
Sutta-pitaka. 

Next, the Mangala-sutta, Ratana-sutta, Nalaka-sutta and Tuva- 
taka-suttas are located in the Sutta-nipāta, one of the fifteen collec- 
tions of the Khuddaka-nikaya. These suttas are all in verse, hence 
are inappropriate to the style of sutta-anga De, short, simple prose). 

Finally, regarding the idea that other discourses of the Buddha 





17 Ps II 106,8-11, Sp I 28,8-11, Sv 123,37-24,1 and As 26,11-14. 
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bearing the name sutta should be known as sutta-anga, this view 
seems just too general, it being unclear just what texts it refers to. 
Here, Ācāriya Buddhaghosa, who is looking for the sūtra-ariga 
in the entire Vinaya-pitaka and Sutta-pitaka, naturally finds a much 
larger and more varied set of discourses that match his unclear criteria. 
Thus, it is understandable and logical that the explanation of the 
angas provided by Acariya Buddhaghosa is not fully recognized by 
some scholars, such as Norman (1983: 15-16), Mayeda Egaku (1964: 
232—236), Master Yinshun (1971: 505—506) and Cousins (2013: 105—106). 
According to Master Yinshun (1983: I 3 and 9), as mentioned 
above, the structure of the Samyukta-agama consists of three arigas, 
according to the Sarvastivada and Yogäcära traditions. It should be 
noted that the extant Samyukta-agama belongs to the Sarvastivada 
tradition, so the treatment of the Samyukta-agama should also follow 
closely that tradition. 
Here, as observed by Master Y inshun (1971: 507—508 and 1983: 
I 10-12), regarding the first, the sūtra-anga, the Bahubhūmika of the 
Yogācārabhūmi in its exposition on the twelve angas (F 77%) 
explains it (#28) thus:!? 



































1. ‘Discourses Connected with the Aggregates’ (#3470 ae 
2. ‘Discourses Connected with the Sense Spheres’ (gH Ese 

3. ‘Discourses Connected with Causal Condition’ (+E ERE 
4. ‘Discourses Connected with the Nutriments’ (FEE 
5 
6 
7 






















































































. ‘Discourses Connected with the Truths’ (Gei) 

. ‘Discourses Connected with the Elements’ (EJERE 

. ‘Discourses Connected with the Sravakayana, the Pratyekabuddha- 
yana, and the Tathagatayana’ (Ei FetA Ese, feja, tte 

TEEVEE) (i.e., the ‘Sections Spoken by Srävakas and the Tathagata’) 

8. ‘Discourses Connected with the Stations of Mindfulness, Right 







































































18 T 1579 at T XXX 418b22-c1. 
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Efforts, Bases of Supernormal Power, Faculties, Powers, Enlight- 
enment Factors, Path Factors, etc": ‘Discourses Connected with 
Impurity, Mindfulness of Breathing, Trainings. and Definite Purity/ 
Faith’ GE, EET, md AR, JJ, ER, iEs SF MA; NF, EUR, 
is, TEE 











































































































This explanation identifies eight topics. A similar content for the 
sutra-anga is also found in the *Prakaraņāryavāca (Xianyang sheng- 
jiao [Iun] HEBES]. ^ 


















































Nevertheless, the sūtra-mātrkā (sūtra matrix, 2246, Rem 20 or 











ASB] 








), essentially a commentary on a portion of the Samyukta-agama, 





in the Vastusangrahani of the Yogācārabhūmi,' follows the sequence 
of the Samyukta-agama, as was first noted by Lū Cheng Ei (1896— 
1989) (Yinshun 1971: 630-631 and 1983: I 2-3). This discovery 
also confirms that the Sarvastivada tradition regarding the Samyukta- 
agama is attested to in the Yogācārabhūmi. The sūtra-mātrkā con- 
tains only these seven topics: 


1 
2 
3. 
4. 
5 
6 
7 














‘Discourses Connected with the Aggregates’ 


. ‘Discourses Connected with the Sense Spheres’ 


‘Discourses Connected with Causal Condition’ 
‘Discourses Connected with the Nutriments’ 


. ‘Discourses Connected with the Truths’ 
. ‘Discourses Connected with the Elements’ 


‘Discourses Connected with the Path: the Stations of Mindful- 
ness, etc., of the Enlightenment Factors’ 





20 








T 1602 at T XXXI 508c15-23: ETK IBE JEH ach. 
RMA. IARR dark FRAT. AENA. ET 
Pei. dain er da SERE. da 
ëmm ARII ds SZ THB. Oo TE eh SSS TR. 
T 1579 at T XXX 77209-868522. 
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These seven topics (without the sections spoken by Srävakas and the 
Tathägata) are considered by Master Yinshun to be the most funda- 
mental and earliest portion of the ‘Connected Discourses’ (THK, 
*samyukta-kathā) of the Samyukta-aägama.”' They are found in the 
five major sections (varga) on aggregates, sense spheres, causal con- 
dition (including nutriments, truths and the elements) and path ofthe 
extant Samyukta-āgama/Samyutta-nikāya.”” These sections of the 
‘Connected Discourses’ are identified by Master Yinshun (1983: I 
6-12) as the siitra-anga portion of the Samyukta-agama/Samyutta- 
nikaya (cf. Mizuno 1988: 25-26, Nagasaki 2004: 52 and Choong 
2000: 243-251; cf. also Choong 201 2a: 86, note 5) (see Appendices 
1 and 2 below). 























?! As noted in Choong 2010: 57, note 7, the Sanskrit term *samyukta-kathä 
is inferred from the corresponding Tibetan term, /dan pa 'i gtam (ldan 
pa’i, ‘connected’; gtam ‘talk, discourse, report’): HIE TIERE] 
Se, ea Ee kit (T 1579 at T XXX 772023) = gzhi thams cad 
dang Idan pa’i gtam de yang dag par Idan pa las 'byung bas na de’i 
phyir yang dag par Idan pa zhes bya’o (P 5540, sems tsam, 'i 144a1). 
Also, according to the Vastusangrahani of the Yogācārabhūmi, the 
Samyukta-àgama is the foundation of all four Agamas (cf. Yinshun 
1971: 507-508 and 1983: 7-9 and 39). T 1579 at T XXX 772c23-28 (= 
P 5540, sems tsam, i 144a1-2): BI. IJE EAEE., Era 

REDE BE = gzhi thams cad dang Idan pa'i gtam de yang dag par Idan 

pa las 'byung bas na de’i phyir yang dag par Idan pa zhes bya’o. EM 

THER. EDR TARE Pat. FAN SD ME = de dang ldan pa'i 

gtam nyid rnam pa gzhan du bar gyi mdo sde rnams kyis bstan pas na 

de'i phyir bar ma zhes bya’o. B[RHAEIEEZ. EDR. EER 

ZRA = de nyid rnam pa gzhan du rgyud ring po 'i mdo sde rnams 

kyis bstan pas na de’i phyir ring po zhes bya'o. HUES. LI —— 

=e Soe nat. SAM Ble RE = gcig dang gnyis dang 
gsum la sogs pa nas gcig nas gcig tu sde tshan gyi tshul gyis byung bas 
na gcig las 'phros pa zhes bya’o, “Because the connected discourses/teach- 
ings (FHKE, *samyukta-katha) are grouped together according to all 
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Regarding the sections on the major subject items, i.e., aggregates, 
sense spheres, causal condition and path of the extant Samyukta- 
agama/Samyutta-nikaya, they are evidently the core teachings of 
early Buddhism and early Abhidharma Buddhism. For example, the 
subject items of the Samyukta-agama/Samyutta-nikaya bear certain 
resemblances to the structure of these two early Abhidharma books: 
the Pali Vibhariga and the Sarvastivada * Abhidharma-dharmaskandha- 
pada (Apidamo fayun zu [lun] fal Pee me aah d [38]) (Choong 2000: 
252) (see Appendix 3 below). Also, Sāratthappakāsinī, ‘Revealer of 
the Essential Meaning’, is the title of Acariya Buddhaghosa’s com- 
mentary on the Samyutta-nikaya. This suggests that the Pali tradition 
also recognized the practical and essential values of the Samyutta- 
nikaya suttas for Buddhist monks. 












































the topics/subject matters (23, vastu) into connected units (samyuktas), 
it is called Samyukta-agama. Because the connected discourses are ex- 
pounded in another manner by means of medium-sized discourses, it is 
called the Madhyama-agama. Because the connected discourses are ex- 
pounded in another manner by means of lengthy discourses, it is called 
the Dirgha-agama. Because the connected discourses are arranged seq- 
uentially in sections going from one [topic/subject matter], to two, three 
and so forth, it is called the Ekottarika-agama.” Thus, according to Yin- 
shun 1971 and 1983, the Samyukta-āgama is so called because the con- 
nected discourses are grouped together according to their topics into 
connected units. Then, according to other intensions by means of dif- 
ferent structures, the connected discourses associated with their topics 
subsequently expanded and yielded the other Agamas in the sequence 
Madhyama-agama, Dirgha-agama, Ekottarika-agama. Therefore, the 
Samyukta-āgama is the foundation of all four Agamas in the formation 
of early Buddhist texts, according to the Sarvästiväda tradition of the 
Vastusangrahani of the Yogācārabhūmi. 

In the Samyutta-nikaya the section on the truths is located in the Maha- 
vagga (= the path section of the Samyukta-agama); see Choong 2000: 
22, 244 and 251. 


22 
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The extant Samyukta-agama and Samyutta-nikaya are definitely 
sectarian texts. Since we do not have the Mahäsänghika Samyukta- 
ägama, it is not possible to find out precisely and clearly what the 
original version of the Samyukta/Samyutta text would have been. 

Nevertheless, the structure and content of the discourses on the 
above-mentioned major topics in the Samyukta-agama/Samyutta- 
nikaya are clearly evident. These are short, simple prose works, and 
also center mainly on practice and experience for Buddhist monks. 
They lay emphasis on the teachings related to the aggregates, sense 
spheres, causal condition, and the path in a practical sense, rather 
than on idealistic and systematic theory. These collections of short, 
simple prose works also share many similarities, though minor dif- 
ferences in style and use of sentences on particular topics do exist. 
(In these discourses the introductory and concluding words, such as 
“Thus have I heard”, are likely to have been added later.) Thus, ac- 
cording to Master Yinshun (1971: 690), these discourses may reflect 
the essential characteristics of the early Sangha council (sangiti) for 
collecting the dharmas or ‘teachings’ of the Buddha (cf. also Mizuno 
1988: 23 and Nagasaki 2004: 51).? 





25 Also, only the first three angas are mentioned in the Mahasufifiatá-sutta, 
MN 122 at MN III 115,17 and its Chinese counterpart, the Dakong jing 
KZK, MA 191 at T I 739c4. This suggests the possibility that only the 
three arigas existed in the period of Early (or pre-sectarian) Buddhism 
(Yinshun 1983: I, Preface, 1—2; cf. Choong 2010: 60—61, Mizuno 1988: 
23 and Nagasaki 2004: 51-52). Rupert Gethin on the H-Buddhism Dis- 
cussion Network suggests that the PTS reading suttam geyyam veyya- 
karanassa hetu in MN 122 at MN III 115,17 should be corrected to 
suttam geyyam veyyakaranam tassa hetu, following the Ceylonese and 
Burmese versions’ reading na kho Ananda arahati sāvako sattharam 
anubandhitum yadidam suttam geyyam veyyākaraņam tassa hetu, “It is 
not right, Ananda, that a disciple should seek the Teacher’s company 
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Conclusion 


This paper has compared the two different accounts, offered by 
Acäriya Buddhaghosa and Master Yinshun, of the three angas in 
early Buddhist texts. 

It is possible that Acäriya Buddhaghosa saw the three angas not 
as referring to particular works in the Pali texts, but rather as depict- 
ing various types of text. He may also have had the purpose of making 
it appear that the Pali Pitakas had originated from the first Sangha 
council, and that the Pali language of the texts was identical with 
Magadhi, the language spoken by the Buddha. 

By contrast, Master Yinshun draws attention to detailed data re- 
lating to this historical issue. He identifies specific sections of the 
Samyukta-agama/Samyutta-nikaya in terms of the three angas, as 
indicated in the Sarvastivada and Yogacara traditions. The structure 
and content of the Samyukta-agama and Samyutta-nikaya are found 
to be very similar, particularly regarding their sūtra-anga portion, 
although some minor differences do exist. This suggests that the 
structure of the two versions is largely pre-sectarian. If the Samyukta- 
agama version had the three-anga structure, then it is only to be ex- 
pected that the Samyutta-nikaya version would have been the same. 

Consequently, the three-anga structure of the Samyukta-āgama/ 





for this reason, namely sutta, geyya, veyyakarana." This Pali version’s 
reading is clearly supported by the Chinese version in the Madhyama- 
agama, MA 191 at T 1739045: pE. AME. TIES + gra. EURI 
[SE Be ER TR SR En RE, “The Buddha said: Ananda, it is not for 
this reason, namely sütra, geya, vyakarana, that a disciple follows the 
World-Honoured One with respect until the end of life." See also the 
discussion on H-Buddhism of October 21-23" and 31*, 2011, under 
the subject ‘Disagreement in Renderings of Sütra/Geya/V yakarana'. 
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Samyutta-nikaya proposed by Master Yinshun should be regarded 
as essentially more logical and acceptable (or perhaps historically 
more accurate) than Acariya Buddhaghosa’s traditional interpreta- 
tion. It even appears possible that Acariya Buddhaghosa had adopted 
a different definition of anga from the one adopted by Master Yinshun, 
and that, as a consequence of this, these two scholar-monks are 
citing different textual samples. 


Postscript: Critique and Response 


Given his input summarized above, it is remarkable that the work of 
Master Y inshun regarding the angas in the Samyukta-agama/Samyutta- 
nikaya has attracted so little attention among Western researchers 
into early Buddhism. 

A good example of this seeming lack of interest is provided by 
recent publications of Bhikkhu Analayo (2011 and 2016 [2017]). 
That author's latest publication in this field, titled *4gama and Anga 
in the Early Buddhist Oral Tradition" (2016 [2017]), makes no explicit 
mention of Master Yinshun’s very relevant contributions. However, 
he appears to address Master Yinshun’s position in his criticism of 
Bhikkhu Sujato's (2005: 61—62) and my own presentations (Choong 
2000: 9-10), which are in turn dependent on Master Yinshun’s find- 
ings (Anālayo 2016 [2017]: 23-24, note 50).** In an earlier publica- 
tion Bhikkhu Anälayo (2011: 697, note 69) does demonstrate an 





24 Analayo 2016 [2017]: 23-24, note 50 obviously ignores the relevant 
findings of Master Yinshun and the Ceylonese/Burmese version's 
reading in MN 122: na kho Ananda arahati savako sattharam anuban- 
dhitum yadidam suttam geyyam veyyakaranam tassa hetu. Thus, he is 
apparently unable to present a clear and precise argument or analysis 
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awareness of Master Yinshun’s work. He achieves this by critiquing, 
in a single lengthy footnote, Master Yinshun’s three-anga hypothe- 
sis as it had been reported earlier by myself (Choong 2010). In the 
hope of initiating a fruitful on-going exchange of ideas on this and 
related topics, I now reproduce four samples from that critique and 
respond to each of them in turn, as follows. 

1. Bhikkhu Anälayo (2011: 697, note 69) states: 


This hypothesis is based on the description of the Agamas 
given in the Vastusamgrahani of the Yogācārabhūmi. 
Although the indications made in the Vastusamgrahani 
have indubitably been of great importance for reconstruct- 
ing the order of the Samyukta-āgama (T 99) ... from a 
methodological viewpoint it would not be possible to use 
the reconstructed Samyukta-agama in turn to prove that 
the indications given in the Vastusamgrahani are correct, 
since this would become a circular argument. 


In my opinion, Bhikkhu Anälayo (2011: 697, note 69) offers no ex- 
planation in support of his claim that “this would become a circular 
argument"; I have difficulty seeing how it would. 

The response I now offer consists mainly in expanding on the 
relatively brief analysis of the relevant section of the Vastusan- 
grahani that I presented earlier in this paper, followed by a more 
adequate appraisal of what it can tell us about the Samyukta-agama. 
My immediate purpose is to demonstrate the diverse research value 
of the Vastusangrahani (She shifen SG 4j), ‘Compendium of 
Topics’, a quality that Bhikkhu Analayo (2011: 697, note 69) appears 
not to have noticed. I begin by providing an overview of the relevant 








regarding why only the first three angas are mentioned in MN 122 and 
its Chinese counterpart, MA 191 (see note 23 above). 
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portion of the Vastusangrahani as preserved in Chinese translation.” 
This will reveal that the Vastusangrahani list is, in effect, the table 
of contents of a text closely resembling the extant Samyukta-agama. 
It lists nineteen topics. These topics can be grouped as indicated by 
the numeral(s), 1 to 19, that precede each of the paragraphs set out 
below. They can also be categorized in terms of the arigas, as 
indicated by the words within square brackets that follow each of 
those paragraphs: 


1. Spoken by the Tathagata [detailed exposition at first hand = 
vyäkarana-1] 

2. Spoken by Disciples [detailed exposition at second hand = 
vyäkarana-2] 

3-8. Aggregates, Elements, Sense Spheres, Causal Condition, Nu- 
triments, Truths [On Suffering and its Arising = sütra] 

9-18. Stations of Mindfulness, Right Effort, Bases of Supernormal 
Power, Faculties, Powers, Enlightenment Factors, Path Factors, 
Mindfulness of Breathing, Trainings, Definite Purity/Faith [about 
the Path to the Cessation of Suffering = sütra] 

19. Eight Assemblies [versified teaching on/by twelve classes of hu- 
man and divine beings = geya] 

Comparison reveals that most of the nineteen items in this list are 
also represented among the Samyukta-āgama titles contained in 
Table 1 of Appendix 2 below, though with some differences in the 
sequence. Sixteen of them (bearing the numbers 3 to 18 in the list) 
are titles of samyuktas. They are found to be distributed in two 
groups: nos. 3 to 8 are located in two nearly contiguous blocks that 
are labeled in the Table as belonging to sütra-anga; nos. 9 to 18 are 











3 T 1579 at T XXX 772c11-15: Hebel eS, AAT POAT 
ft. ERRARE SERE Dir HIN. FREE. RL RAE. AEE 
Ear AR IS SS SSE, BC ER RU BIE. 
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together as a separate single block in the table, again labeled as 
sutra-anga. 

The remaining three items in the Vastusangrahani list are: 1. 
‘Spoken by the Tathagata’, 2. ‘Spoken by Srāvakas”, and 19. ‘Eight 
Assemblies’. The second of these three titles denotes a certain co- 
herent group of samyuktas — in contrast to the remaining sixteen ti- 
tles, 3 to 18, each of which instead denotes a single samyukta.”° The 
same is true of the third of the three (1.e., item no. 19). The first of 
the three, however, (1.e., item no. 1) is unique in that it covers three 
separate groups of samyuktas, each classified as vyakarana — ‘Spo- 
ken by the Tathagata'. 

In summary, then, one finds that this list from the Vastusangra- 
hani ofthe Yogācārabhūmi matches closely (but not completely) the 
content of Table 1 of Appendix 2. The same is true of two further lists, 
one from the Bahubhümika (located elsewhere in the Yogacara- 
bhūmi), and the other from the Mūlasarvāstivāda Vinaya,” both of 
which are discussed by Master Yinshun and briefly noted earlier in 
this paper. 

Despite the close overall agreement in both content and sequence 
between the Samyukta-āgama and the three lists exemplified in the 
Vastusangrahani series, there also exist a few discrepancies. Con- 
spicuous among these is the fact that the Radha- (Et) and Drsti- 
(52) samyuktas of the Samyukta-agama (contained in fascicles 6 and 
7; see Appendix 1 below) are absent from all three lists. The point I 
am making here is that comparison of the entire Samyukta-agama 




















26 As can be seen in the preceding note, the term samyukta (FHfE) appears 


six times at random intervals throughout the list. This suggests that it is 
being used indiscriminately as a filler and therefore can be disregarded 
by readers of the text. 

?” T 1451 at T XXIV 407b. 
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series (Appendix 1 below) with the Vastusangrahani series (the above 
list of 19 items) is a demonstrably effective technique for investi- 
gating the structure of the Samyukta-agama. Far from resulting in 
useless circular arguments, it reveals unexpected discrepancies and 
other odd features that promise to throw light on otherwise puzzling 
structural details. 

2. Bhikkhu Anälayo (2011: 698, note 69) further contends: 


Regarding the angas, the description of the Agamas in the 
passage under discussion from the Vastusamgrahani does 
not explicitly refer to the set of three angas. The only tri- 
partite analysis found in the present passage distinguishes 
the Samyukta-ägama from the viewpoint of speaker, 
topic, and audience. This division does not naturally evoke 
the three angas of sutta, geyya, and veyydkarana. ... In 
fact, had this been the original intention, the three angas 
could have been directly mentioned. 


In response to this statement, I would like to point out that the Vastu- 
sangrahani passage that Bhikkhu Analayo (2011: 698, note 69) re- 
fers to here?? follows almost immediately after the one in which the 
nineteen headings are listed. It begins with this statement: “It should 
be known thus: All of the samyuktas reduce to three aspects. What 
are the three? The first is ‘the speaker’ (ftšft). The second is ‘what 
is spoken’ (FHER). The third is ‘those for whom it is spoken’ (FTB 
zt). Bhikkhu Analayo (2011: 698, note 69) finds that this tripartite 
analysis “does not naturally evoke the three angas”. Admittedly, the 








* T 1579 at T XXX 772c16-18: Sa VIG. MEERE. 
een. na, nr, BMS T kor, MEET 
PRATER. APTT AARET Xl. Za BIER S n A ae TEE 
4]. Bühl. sët mai 
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correspondence is partly obscured by a difference in the sequence in 
which the two triads are conventionally listed: 


speaker (exposition) =3. vydkarana 
message = |. sutra (discourse) 
audience = 2. geya (verses) 


Clarity is maintained, however, because the Vastusangrahani, hav- 
ing introduced the “speaker-message-audience” distinction, goes on 
to specify (unfortunately with much elision) which samyuktas of the 
Samyukta-āgama correspond to which of the three categories (see 
also Bucknell 2007: 19 and 32, note 78). 

Recognizing these correspondences is helpful in throwing light 
on the anga terminology and on its relation to the structure of the 
Samyukta-agama/Samyutta-nikaya. In particular, it confirms two 
points: 1) that vyakarana encompasses the two sub-categories, Bud- 
dha-bhäsita and Srävaka-bhäsita (‘Spoken by the Buddha’ and 
‘Spoken by Disciples’ respectively); and 2) that geya/geyya (also 
called atthaparisā in Pali) refers to the set of eight assemblies, which 
constitutes the audience. 

3. Next, Bhikkhu Analayo (2011: 697, note 69) reasons: 


Besides, it is also not clear if the description ofthe Agamas in 
the Vastusamgrahani has to be read as positing the Samyukta- 
ägama as a kind of “Urkanon” in its own right. It might 
just intend to explain why the Samyukta-agama is given 
pride of place in its listings of the four gamas. In the cor- 
responding passage in the (Müla-)Sarvastivada Vinaya ... 
the point at stake does in fact not seem to be a temporal 
priority of the formation of the Samyukta-āgama but only 
a temporal priority of it being recited by Ananda at the so- 
called first council, before he recited the other Agamas. 
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Here Bhikkhu Anälayo (2011: 697, note 69) is right in pointing out 
the possibility of alternative interpretations of the relevant textual 
data. There is merit in his suggestion that the reference may be 
simply to the traditional Sarvästiväda view that Ananda’s recitation 
at the ‘First Council’ began with the Samyukta-agama rather than to 
the postulated status of the Samyukta-agama as the historical fore- 
runner or ancestor of the other three Agamas. Another good reason 
for caution is that the various extant accounts of the Council are in 
serious disagreement regarding the sequence of events, particularly 
regarding which of the Āgamas/Nikāyas was the first to be recited, 
and regarding how and when the other three came into existence. 
The Vastusangrahani account indicates that the sequence in which 
the four Agamas were formed was: Samyukta-, Madhyama-, Dirgha-, 
Ekottarika-. As regards the first three of these, the sequence Con- 
nected, Middle-length, Long has this in its favour that it suggests a 
progressive increase in the length of the component discourses with 
the passage of time, which is just what might be expected to have 
occurred. For example, it would be entirely reasonable to suggest 
that the ‘Discourse on the Stations of Mindfulness’ was originally 
much shorter than it is at present and was therefore appropriately 
located within the Smrtyupasthāna-samyukta; but that later, following 
a substantial growth in size, it was moved, along with other similarly 
enlarged discourses, into a new grouping called Madhyama-āgama.” 
4. Last, according to Bhikkhu Analayo (2011: 697, note 69): 


Although the idea that the early Buddhist oral transmis- 
sion began by assembling discourses according to topics 





? Cf. Bucknell's 2014: 75-91 and 95-96 finding that transposition of 
discourses was usually from Connected to Middle-length, and/or from 
Middle-length to Long. 
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in a manner similar to what is found in the Samyukta- 
ägama and the Samyutta-nikäya is certainly appealing, 
there seems to be no reason why a numerical organisation 
could not have been in use as well, similar to what under- 
lies the Ekottarika-Ggama and the Anguttara-nikaya. ... 
Perhaps more than one organizing principle was in use 
from the outset, since otherwise it would be difficult to 
explain what happened to those discourses that do not fit 
neatly into the topic-wise arrangement now found in the 
Samyukta-agama/Samyutta-nikaya. It seems improbable 
that these were just left to float around without being in 
any way organised. 


This question is, admittedly, one for which Master Yinshun appears 
not to provide an explicit answer. Although the notion of unattached 
‘floating’ discourse components has gained currency in recent dec- 
ades, appealing to it in the present instance does not, in my opinion, 
yield a satisfactory solution. The question remains open. It is perhaps 
worth noting that Master Yinshun (1971: 488-491 and 788-789) sug- 
gests that the Samyukta-agama/Samyutta-nikaya was edited mainly for 
the practical and essential value it had for monks in the Sangha, 
whereas the Ekottarika-agama/Anguttara-nikaya was edited mainly 
for the promotion of Buddhist teachings for the general public. This 
statement appears to imply that at some time the Samyukta-agama 
coexisted with the corresponding Numerical Collection. It counts 
neither for nor against the notion of Samyukta-agama as the sole 
source of the other three Agamas. Also, it is possible that the idea of 
unattached floating discourse components in the Ekottarika-agama/ 
Anguttara-nikäya is just a speculation (Yinshun 1971: 755—787).?? 





30 On movements of discourses in the Ekottarika-āgama and the Anguttara- 
nikaya see now Kuan and Bucknell 2019. 
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This completes my response to Bhikkhu Anälayo’s (2011 and 
2016 [2017]) questions and doubts. I have chosen to locate it at the 
very end of my paper because I wanted to end on an optimistic note. 
At the outset I drew attention to a widespread failure, among West- 
ern scholars of early Buddhism, to take due account of the very sub- 
stantial research findings of Master Yinshun. My hope is that the 
present paper will help to eliminate this blind spot by providing a 
brief but thought-provoking glimpse at the work of this still seri- 
ously underrated Chinese scholar. 
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Appendix 1. 


Table of the Distribution of Samyuktas/Samyuttas 
within Each Anga in the Samyukta-dgama and the Samyutta-nikāya?! 


(a) Sutra-anga 


SAMYUKTA-AGAMA SAMYUTTA-NIKAYA 
(1) AB (3) Khandha-vagga 

- E | — — 22. Khandha-samyutta 
(2) KARR (4) Salayatana-vagga 

- A 48 = — 35. Saläyatana-samyutta 


36. Vedanā-samyutta 











(3) žE B] šā 
- RS ig 

- i18 jē 
- 4-48 IE 


(2) Nidana-vagga 
12. Nidana-samyutta 


14. Dhātu-samyutta 


- 78 KG 
(4) žē mā (5) Mahā-vagga 
- SR Aa NE 45. Magga-samyutta 


- iE Er 48 f& or JE $748 KE (mise 
Aa AB FE (missing) 
- FRA JE 
- J1 18 f& 
- % 387 


46. Bojjhanga-samyutta 
47. Satipatthana-samyutta 
48. Indriya-samyutta 

49. Sammappadhana-samyutta 
50. Bala-samyutta 


- £ il 7 Bē 51. Iddhipada-samyutta 
- ARALAR BZH HE 54. Ānāpāna-samyutta 
- Sieg 

- PRPA E 55. Sotäpatti-samyutta 


56. Sacca-samyutta 





5! Table based on Choong 2000: 19-23 and 243-251; see also Appendix 2. 
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(b) Geya-anga 


SAMYUKTA-AGAMA SAMYUTTA-NIKAYA 
(5) A% 3422 (1) Sagatha-vagga 
- be dB Jf — 2l. Bhikkhu-samyutta 
Ring 1. Devatä-samyutta 













- Era Ē 


. Devaputta-samyutta 


- ll fa f . Kosala-samyutta 
- X IE P1388 . Mára-samyutta 


- ŽRE . Bhikkhuni-samyutta 
HG A f 
- £4 Sin . Brähmana-samyutta 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6. Brahma-samyutta 
7 
8 
9 


- S X8 . Vangisathera-samyutta 
HE CT . Vana-samyutta 
- 448 Æ 10. Yakkha-samyutta 


11. Sakka-samyutta 
(c) Vyakarana-anga 
SAMYUKTA-AGAMA SAMYUTTA-NIKAYA 
(6) # 71% (Sravaka-bhasita) 


- ER #6 48 E 38. Jambukhädaka-samyutta 
= S 39. Samandaka-samyutta 


28. Sariputta-samyutta 


- B 4t i£ Ē BE c i 40. Moggalläna-samyutta 


19. Lakkhana-samyutta 


- PIERE — 52. Anuruddha-samyutta 
- xitšāitta 8 

det 48 f 

- 8% Sigg nn 41. Citta-samyutta 





32 This corresponds with the *Chanted Section’ (SES), sangita). 
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(7) 40 enz (Tathägata-bhäsita) 

- Sigg — ————————— — 23. Ràdha-samyutta 
- RE —————. 24. Ditthi-samyutta 

- Éf So ig JR 

kai —— 32. Valāha-samyutta 


- 1 40 JE 34. Jhana-samyutta 
== : 43. Asamkhata-samyutta 
13. Abhisamaya-samyutta 


- AFB 48 7 25. Okkantika-samyutta 
18. Rahula-samyutta*? 
26. Uppāda-samyutta 
27. Kilesa-samyutta 

- PRIPA JE 

-Ay#& Mk — 16. Kassapa-samyutta 

-RAEE — 42. Gamani-samyutta 

- Eja JE 

- EFT 38 Ā or ĒKĀ 

- £4648 — — — 15. Anamatagga-samyutta 


- X XE fe h RABE NE c nn 33. Vacchagotta-samyutta 


44. Avyäkata-samyutta 
- 5 3É HH RAB JE 


- XEFE f 
- oy 4g Jf — 20. Opamma-samyutta 
- Jā tā fi 
- X RAE 
17. Labhasakkara-samyutta 





33 Note: this is a correction to Choong 2000: 21—22, where the item no. 18 
(“Rähula S.") should be added in page 21 and deleted in page 22. See 
also Choong 2018 for a comparison of the Pali and Chinese version of 
the Okkantika-, Uppada-, Kilesa- and Rahula-samyuttas. 
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29. Naga-samyutta 

30. Suppanna-samyutta 
31. Gandhabbakaya-samyutta 
37. Mätugäma-samyutta 
53. Jhana-samyutta 
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Appendix 2. 


Tables of the Distribution of the Three Angas 
in the Samyukta-āgama and Samyutta-nikaya 


Table 1. Distribution of the Three Angas 
in the Reconstructed Samyukta-āgama 


Fascicle and 
Discourse Anga Total of 
Numbersinthe | (Classification) | Discourses 
Taisho edition 


Samyukta (48 Æ) 





(1) 24 (‘Five Aggregates Section’) 


Za f Sutra 
R 

SE E 

(2) SARA (‘Six Sense Spheres Section’) 

A tā NE Sutra 





11, SA 273-282 
13, SA 304-342 
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(3) 3& A 38 (‘Causal Condition Section’) 
12, SA 283-303 

RAB f 14, SA 343-364 57 
15, SA 365-378 
15, SA 379-406 


E = e 
ad 16, SA 407-443 E 
— 16, SA 444-454 Se 
gie 17, SA 455-465 
Aa RE 17, SA 466-489 24 
Ae Fl b 18 I 18, SA 490-500 11 
18, SA 501-503 
BH ii Ja JE - 34 
Tete 19, SA 504-534 
19, SA 535-536 and 
cape yäkarana | |, 
iki 20, SĀ 537—545 (Sravaka- 
Au &£ 48 E 20, SA 546-555 bhasita) 10 
20, SA 556—558 
FT E+ JE - 10 
Tema 21, SA 559-565 
"id 21, SA 566-575 10 
___34 
Ara Æ = 12 
31, SA 861-872 |  vyakarana 
VEE 38 JE 31, SA 873-891 | (Tathāgata- | 19 
AREA Jf 31, SA 892-901 bhasita) 10 
7385-18 J& 31, SA 902-904 3 





(4) šē 5 38 (‘Path Section’)?5 


Ba ME 24, SA 605-639 





Sutra 








34 Fascicle 23, SA 604 is from the Ašoka-avadāna, not part of the Samyukta- 
agama. 
55 Or ‘Enlightenment-factors Section’ (444735, Bodhipaksya-varga). 
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JET or Era RE 
Ju 3 a 


ARAB JĒ 19 


26, SA 642-660 

LE 26, SA 661—703 43 

26, SA 704-711 

27, SA 712-747 

28, SA 748-796 

29, SA 797-800 

FT AB ALAR As 38 AS 29, SA 801-815 15 
29, SA 816-829 


44 


53 





ja Ē = 17 
TI 30, SA 830-832 
m 30, SA 833-860 P 
EE E 41, SA 1121-1135 
41, SA 1136-1144 
in žē 4g JĒ —— 11 
ASORRUS 32, SA 905-906 
3 Xa 32, SÀ 907-916 10 
Sing 32, SA 917-918 f " 
33, SA 919-926 an 
RR g 5n x athagata- 
ĪĒč 4) or RAE | 33, SA 927-936 bhāsita) 10 
5 2538 JE 33, SÀ 937-939 m 
34, SĀ 940—956 
3b 8 4$ 18 Ji 34, SÀ 957-964 8 
34, SÀ 965-969 
Spiā th Kia E 15 


1 

1 

1 
w 
a 


35, SA 970-979 





56 Fascicle 25, SA 640—641 are from the Asoka-avadana, not part of the 
Samyukta-agama. 
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35, SA 980-992 
47, SA 1241-1245 
EÈ et HB IE 47, SA 1246-1264 
47, SA 1265-1266 





mmus 37, SA 1023-1038 
RAE 37, SĀ 1039-1061 
(5) \ #24 (Eight Assemblies Section’) 
22 

ba Je = 
[TS 20 

: 
fr Eta JE 21 
: 
Al F 48 JE 21 
RAMA 38 
X38 Geya 10 
tt EE da 10 
| 
BA GB 16 
AH JE 108 
Hoa 32 
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Table 2. Distribution of the Three Angas in the Samyutta-Nikaya 


Discourse 
š Numbers in the Anga 
SE PTS edition (Classification) 
(SN I-V) 





(1) Sagatha-vagga (‘Verse Section’) 


Geyya 


Sutta 
Veyyakarana 
(Tathagata-bhasita) 
Sutta 


Veyyakarana 
(Tathagata-bhasita) 


Veyyākaraņa 
(Srävaka-bhäsita) 
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20. Opamma-samyutta 


21. Bhikkhu-samyutta 





(3) Khandha-vagga (‘Aggregates Section’) 


22. Khandha-samyutta 
23. Radha-samyutta 
24. Ditthi-samyutta 

25. Okkantika-samyutta 
26. Uppada-samyutta 
27. Kilesa-samyutta 


28. Sariputta-samyutta 


29. Naga-samyutta 

30. Supanna-samyutta 
31. Gandhabbakaya-sam. 
32. Valaha-samyutta 


33. Vacchagotta-samyutta 


34. Jhäna-samyutta 


1-12 Veyyākaraņa 
(Tathagata-bhasita) 
m2 | Geyya 
1-158 Sutta 
1-46 
Veyyakarana 


1-10 
1-10 
1-10 


(Tathagata-bhasita) 


T 
No 
O 


1-10 Veyyakarana 
(Savaka-bhasita) 
1-50 
1-46 
1-112 
1-57 
1-55 
1-55 


Veyyākaraņa 
(Tathāgata-bhāsita) 


(4) Salāyatana-vagga (‘Six Sense Spheres Section’) 


35. Salayatana-samyutta 


36. Vedanā-samyutta 
37. Matugama-samyutta 


38. Jambukhadaka-sam. 
39. Samandaka-samyutta 
40. Moggallana-samyutta 
41. Citta-samyutta 


42. Gamani-samyutta 





Sutta 
Veyyakarana 
(Tathagata-bhasita) 


Veyyakarana 
(Savaka-bhasita) 


1-34 


Veyyakarana 
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43. Asankhata-samyutta 


44. Avyakata-samyutta 
(5) Mahā-vagga (‘Great Section’) 

45. Magga-samyutta 1-180 
46. Bojjhanga-samyutta 1-175 
47. Satipatthana-samyutta |1-102 
48. Indriya-samyutta 1-185 


49. Sammappadhana-samyutta |1—54 


— 
| 
Eë 
— 
o 


50. Bala-samyutta 
51. Iddhipāda-samyutta 1-86 


52. Anuruddha-samyutta 1-24 


53. Jhana-samyutta 1-54 


54. Ānāpāna-samyutta 


55. Sotapatti-samyutta 1-75 
56. Sacca-samyutta 1-131 





(Tathagata-bhasita) 


Sutta 


Veyyākaraņa 
(Sāvaka-bhāsita) 
Veyyākaraņa 
(Tathāgata-bhāsita) 


Sutta 
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Appendix 3. 


Contrast Table ofthe Sütra-anga Portion (Samyukta- 
āgama/Samyutta-nikāya) and the Two Early Abhidharmas 
(Dharmaskandha and Vibhanga) 


Samyukta-agama | Samyutta-nikaya | Dharmaskandha Vibhanga 


skandha 1. khandha 
āyatana 2. āyatana 
pratityasamutpada 6. paccayakara 
satya 4. sacca 
dhātu 3. dhātu 
mus ea | 3 
smrtyupasthana 7. satipatthana 
samyak-pradhana 8. sammappadh. 
rddhipada 8. rddhipada |9. iddhipada 
indriya 5. indriya 
bala 50. bala Po 
bodhyanga 10. bojjhanga 
aryamarga 45. magga a 11. magga 
anapanasmrti 54. ānāpāna EE 
|1. siksāpada | 


Siksa 1. siksapada 14. sikkhapada 


avetyaprasāda |55. sotāpatti 

12. hana 
13. appamanna 
| |15. patsambhidā 
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= el AU 





13. arupya 
16. ksudravastuka 
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Abstract 


Between the end ofthe nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth 
century China experienced an important moment of transformation, 
involving shifts in the political system, social customs, and inter- 
cultural relations; an overall atmosphere that affected the religious 
domain as well. Buddhists responded to the new milieu by reposi- 
tioning themselves in Chinese society, reinventing their cultivation 
practices, and reviving certain schools, teachings, and scriptures. 
This research explores the renaissance of Agama studies in this Chi- 
nese context. In the first part of the chapter (section II), Stefania 
Travagnin provides an overview of the main voices of the new Agama 
scholarship, their arguments and major works, with attention to the 
intellectual domain within which these protagonists, from Liang 
Qichao Et (1873—1929) to Lū Cheng 3% (1896—1989) and 
Master Dongchu 9345] (1908-1977), were trained and operated. The 
impact of Buddhist publishing and the influence from Japanese 
Buddhist scholarship were important contextual factors that this part 
of the chapter also analyses. Travagnin then continues with an inquiry 
into Master Yinshun’s EIS (1906-2005) specific contribution to Agama 
studies, with particular attention to his understanding and classifica- 
tion of the Agamas according to doctrinal concepts such as the angas 
(section III). The last part, by Bhikkhu Anälayo, addresses the “anga 
question’, and offers a critical assessment of the theory according to 
which during an early stage in the transmission of the early Buddhist 
discourses the three angas of sūtra/sutta, geya/geyya and vyakarana/ 
veyyākaraņa served as guiding principles of textual assemblage, com- 
parable to the function of the scriptural collections now known as 
Agamas or Nikäyas (section IV). 
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I. Introduction 


The study ofthe Agamas in modern China, especially when it con- 
cerns the Samyukta-agama, is often (or even always) associated with 
the figures of Lū Cheng Fit (1896-1989) and Master Yinshun EN 
IE (1906-2005). While the latter proposed a new evaluation of early 
Indian Buddhism in a systematic way and a new edition of the 
Samyukta-agama, it was the former who set the foundations for the 
research of Master Yinshun and others. Lü Cheng, in fact, pointed 
out that the order and structure of the Samyukta-agama should be 
redefined via the Vastusamgrahani (853847) section of the Yogācāra- 
bhumi. Master Yinshun completed Lü Cheng's work, and at the same 
time put forward an understanding and classification of the Agamas 
according to several doctrinal concepts such as the siddhäntas and the 
angas.! 




















! The four siddhāntas (Ch: xitan 7&f&), which appeared in Mahayana 
texts like the Da zhidu lun KEE im (*Mahaprajnaparamitopadesa, T 
1509) and the Fahua jing xuanyi KERZE (T 1716), can refer to 
either four perspectives through which reality is perceived, or four mo- 
dalities the Buddha used to preach the Dharma. Master Yinshun 
considered them in terms of ‘preaching modes’: 1) the siddhanta of 
supreme meaning (8 Zë) refers to preaching according to how 
the Buddha understands the world; 2) the corrective siddhanta (le 
f&) is the preaching that aims to correct human beings with defilements 
by eliminate those defilements; 3) the individualised siddhānta (KE 

LZ) means a preaching according to the EE and understanding 

of the audience; 4) the worldly siddhānta CU 7 K fā) refers to preaching 

according to the conventional understanding of the world. Master 

Yinshun relied mostly on the definition of siddhānta as described in 

the Da zhidu lun, T 1509 at T XXV 59b17-60b15. See also the notes 

that he took on the Da zhidu lun in Yinshun 2005: 1 [A001], 2 [A002], 
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This study aims to shed new light on Master Yinshun’s Agama 
scholarship, with special attention to his anga theory. 

It starts with a survey by Stefania Travagnin of the historical back- 
ground and the scholarly context before and within which Master 
Yinshun operated. Travagnin looks at monastics and lay Buddhists, 
including Lū Cheng, who wrote on the Ägamas from the late Qing žē 
up to, and during, Master Yinshun’s time, and analyses themes and 
questions that had been addressed (section II). In the subsequent part 
Travagnin then considers Master Yinshun’s entire oeuvre, so as to un- 
pack the development and shifts in his thought in parallel with his 
learning and also the availability at that time of Japanese scholarship 
on the subject (section IIT)? 

In the last part (section IV), Bhikkhu Anälayo offers a critical 
assessment of the theory that during an early stage in the transmission 
of the discourses the three arigas of sutra/sutta, geya/geyya, and vya- 
karaņa/veyyākaraņa served as textual collection, comparable to the 
function of the collections now known to us as Agamas or Nikäyas 
(section IV). 





231 [C028], 265 [D021]. For his definition of the four siddhantas see 
Yinshun 1988: 126. Meaning and functions of the arigas is explained in 
detail in section IV of this chapter. The term anga was intended as a 
literary form, or a textual collection. In my view, Yinshun alluded to 
the angas in both meanings, and sometimes also referred to them in the 
sense of division of teachings. 

Translations from Chinese in sections II and III of this chapter are 
Travagnin's, unless stated otherwise. 
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II. The State of Agama Scholarship in 
Twentieth-century China: Voices, 
Publications and Arguments 


This section explores how and why Buddhist scholars (monastics and 
laity) in twentieth-century China were interested in the Samyukta- 
agama, and it therefore concerns the reception and domestication of 
these texts in a century that redefined features and methodologies of 
Chinese Buddhology. This is then a study of the context within 
which Lü Cheng and Master Yinshun were trained and then operated, 
and highlights other scholarly networks and forms of cooperation, 
so to give a brief yet comprehensive idea of the overall Agama schol- 
arship in those decades. 

This research is based on various sources from the Republican 
period (1912—1949)? and beyond: Buddhist periodicals; publications 
by the key figures (monastics and laity) of the Buddhist intellectual 
sphere; catalogues of scriptural presses and publishing houses; his- 
torical records and curricula of Buddhist seminaries. It looks at 
Agama scholarship in four contexts: 1) publications and arguments 
(and thus circulation of debates in China); 2) East-Asian networks 
(transmission and exchanges of knowledge between Chinese Bud- 





? After the demise of the Qing }# dynasty, that lasted from 1644 to 1912, 
and in light of the reforms in the intellectual and political system, China 
became a ‘Republic’ (Zhonghua minguo "FE EE). In this chapter, 
“Republican period’ and “Republican era’ refer to that first Republican 
regime in China that followed the imperial dynasties. The rule of the 
Nationalist Party (Guomindang BIS. better known as KMT) lasted 
until the instalment of the People's Republic of China (Zhonghua renmin 
gongheguo Pz A Fett Fle) and the coming to power of the Chinese 
Communist Party (Zhongguo gongchandang FRHZE&) in 1949. 
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dhists and scholars in Japan and Taiwan); 3) sangha education (spe- 
cial attention to the courses on Indian Buddhism and the Agamas 
that were running during the Republican period); 4) publishing 
(namely, the situation of the reprinting — and circulation — of the 
Chinese Agamas in China in the first half of the twentieth century). 


II.1 Towards a Revival of Agama Studies? Prelimi- 
nary Observations 


The term ‘revival’ (fuxing ff) has been used (and often abused) to 
define crucial trends in modern Chinese Buddhism;^ and the same 
term has been used by intellectuals like Liang Qichao to label the 
new situation of Agama scholarship. However, can we really talk of 
a revival (fuxing (#8) of the study of the Agamas (ahan xue HJA) 
in early twentieth-century China? According to the lay Buddhist 
scholar Zhang Mantao 5E = Ej, the interest in the study of the 
Agamas and other foundational texts representative of the so-called 
‘original Buddhism’ (yuanshi fojiao Ji 1%) is a major feature of 
the new Chinese Buddhology in the twentieth-century. Zhang Mantao 
does not speak in terms of ‘revival’ though; in his view, this interest 
is something new, belonging to the modern Buddhology (xiandai 
fojiao yanjiu WU gEZIUJTA:), and the main difference between the 
latter and the (Chinese) traditional Buddhist perspective (chuantong 
fojiao ist). i 

As Zhang Mantao argued, this scholarship on the Agamas and 
other early texts had a remarkable impact on the development of 
modern Buddhist studies in China, because: 1) it offered more 
knowledge about so-called ‘original Buddhism’, and also of the so- 













































































^ For the debates on the concept of ‘revival’ (fixing), see Ji, Tian and Wang 


2016, and Laliberté and Travagnin 2019. 
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cial background of India at the time of the Buddha; 2) those studies 
aimed not just to explain early Buddhism but also, and especially, to 
explore its links with the Mahäyäna; 3) the increased attention and 
value given to the Āgamas had an impact on the panjiao 7[Zi (sys- 
tems of doctrinal classifications)? as well. In fact, this traditional 
Chinese classification of teachings had located teachings and texts 
of ‘early Buddhism’ (defined in various ways, including ‘original 
Buddhism’, yuanshi fojiao Rta, and ‘Hinayana’, xiaocheng /|\ 
3%) to the lowest position. This changed in the more recent panjiao, 
where early or original Buddhism was, by some Chinese Buddhists, 
set on a higher position in the doctrinal classification. 

This initial section looks at the intellectual and religious frame- 
work that Zhang Mantao referred to. I list and briefly explain spe- 
cific patterns that, in my view, defined the context wherein Buddhists, 
from the early twentieth-century, developed a strong interest in the 
































5 Panjiao, which literally means division of the teachings, is a system of 


classification of Buddhist teachings based on the chronological sequence, 
location, modalities and contents of the preaching of the Buddha with the 
purpose of having a precise interpretation of the Dharma. Each pan- 
Jiao systematises Buddhist scriptures according to a particular hierarchy, 
with the text that represents the most complete and perfect teaching on 
top, and the other teachings (and texts) being read as preliminary steps to 
the final revelation. Each school compiled and proposed its own panjiao, 
which becomes a distinct feature of the school itself, and the way adopted 
by each school to claim the superiority of its own doctrine and scriptures. 
Although already adopted in India, the practice of compiling panjiao be- 
came popular in the history of Chinese Buddhism, especially from the Sui 
and the Tang dynasties. The most well-known panjiao in the history of 
Chinese Buddhism are the classification in ‘five phases and eight doc- 
trines’ elaborated by Master Zhiyi 4/88 (538-397) of the Tiantai KG 
school (see Hurvitz 1962), and the division into ‘five teachings and ten 
schools’ formulated by Master Fazang iii (643-712) of the Huayan 3 
ix school (see Cook 1977). 
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Agamas. We will thus be able to make connections between this mod- 
ern Chinese scholarship on the Agamas and some earlier Japanese and 
European research on early Buddhism.° In other words, this Chinese 
interest in the Agamas needs to be contextualised also within the non- 
Chinese publications, and perceived, at least partly, as an effect of 
the overall “translation enterprise’ that developed in the Republican 
era. In doing so, we will also realise that Chinese Buddhists were 
somehow, perhaps more implicitly than explicitly, participating in 
the interest in looking for an ‘original’ Buddhism that had also ani- 
mated Western scholars and the rest of the Asian region. 

To begin with, the first half of the twentieth century featured a 
complex transfer of knowledge from Japan to China and Taiwan, 
including Japanese translations of early Western works on Bud- 
dhism, the following Chinese translation and reprinting in China of 
some of them, and the retrieval and return to China of canonical texts 
that had disappeared.’ The monk Mochan ZB was among those 
who played a major role in that respect (Dongchu 1974, 989-992). 
Exchanges and translation activities were not restricted to Japan and 
Japanese; in fact, the 1930s and 1940s were also the years of mass 
translation of texts from Tibetan and Pali into Chinese.? It is clear 











6 Among the very first Western works on the topic translated into Chinese 


see Hinduism and Buddhism, An Historical Sketch by Charles Eliot 
(1864-1931), published in 1921. 
For more about the Japanese impact on the creation of modern Chinese 
Buddhism, from the late nineteenth century to the 1930s, with infor- 
mation on channels and extension of the exchange, social and political 
issues involved, and the lists of the translated texts, see Welch 1968: 
169-173, Sueki 2012, Schicketanz 2017, Laliberté and Travagnin 2019. 
8 Several Chinese monks travelled and studied in Tibet during the Repub- 
lican period; names include Dayong A (1893-1929), Nenghai Gë 
(1886—1967) and Fazun Ee (1902—1980). The latter was author of 
several translations of Lama Tsongkhapa’s works, like the Lam rim 
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that the first half of the twentieth-century brought awareness of new 
texts and doctrinal positions, and this caused a reassessment of the 
traditional understanding and practice of Mahayana. 

Secondly, Chinese research, analyses and arguments followed 
specific methodologies and pursued certain objectives. For instance, 
the interest in the Agamas was part of the wider interest in early In- 
dian Buddhism, as a way of reconstructing the origins of this tradi- 
tion and the situation of the Buddhadharma and other Indian social 
and religious environments at the time of the Buddha (see the fol- 
lowing section on Liang Qichao Zi). Philology and philosophy 
were important components that encouraged these studies, but his- 
tory and social studies were the leading angles in this modern Chi- 
nese scholarship. This research was certainly facilitated by the ef- 
forts of Chinese monks who visited India, Ceylon, and Myanmar, 
and contributed to this new discourse on ‘original Buddhism’, also 
by making direct translations of some Pali suttas.? 

Thirdly, besides an interest in the Buddha’s time, these Chinese 
Buddhists studied the Agamas in relation to their ‘more popular’ 
Mahayana texts and doctrine; more precisely, the study of the 
Samyukta-āgama was also seen as instrumental for a better under- 
standing and revaluation of the (Mahayana) Yogäcära.'" 

Fourthly, the study of the Agamas was not limited to research on 
the Samyukta-āgama, but involved all the Āgamas. Some of these 








chen mo (translated as Putidao cidi guanglun ipx Aas, trans- 


lated between 1930 and 1934). For the exchange with Tibet see Welch 
1968: 173-179 and Dongchu 1974: 992-997. For Fazun’s translations 
see also Dongchu 1974: 993-995 and Travagnin 2009: 52-55. For the 
mission to India and Ceylon see Welch 1968: 179-183, Dongchu 1974: 
997-1004 and Ritzinger 2016. 

° Welch 1968: 179-183; Dongchu 1974: 997-1004; Ritzinger 2016. 

On this point, see also Ritzinger 2016. 
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Buddhist authors analysed and classified the Agamas in general, and 
the Samyukta-agama specifically, also in relation to the early Indian 
notion of the angas, which is a point of contention with regard to 
Master Yinshun's work. 

Finally, the Republican period is also characterised by the theo- 
rising of the concepts of rensheng fojiao X fix (‘Buddhism for 
the Human Life’) and renjian fojiao AR (‘Buddhism in the 
Human Realm"). The Buddhist voices explored below all partici- 
pated in the formation of these new phenomena. How is this ideol- 
ogy, practice or propaganda connected to the study of the 4gamas? 
In which ways did reformer Buddhists find the doctrinal and scrip- 
tural authority and basis of their rensheng fojiao and renjian fojiao 
ideologies in passages from the Agamas? On this topic, I would 
mention an article by the monk Fafang (1934), where he argued ex- 
tensively how ‘original Buddhism’, which for him is the Buddhism 
at the time of the Buddha, was just renjian fojiao. 



































II.2 From Liang Qichao 3% £38 to Lu Cheng 8 iX: 
Reframing the Chinese Mainstream Understand- 
ing of Mahayana 


Who writes about the Agamas, and especially about the Samyukta- 
agama? Major Buddhist figures and prolific writers between the late 
Qing and the initial stage of the Republican period, such as Yang 
Wenhui #322 (1837-1911), Ding Fubao J īī(% (1874—1952), and 
Fan Gunong yù rt f= (1881-1951), did not engage much either with 
the Agamas or the Samyukta-ägama. Yang Wenhui, also known as 
Yang Renshan RBC, is usually conceived of as the pioneer in the 
modernisation of Buddhism in China; he established the Jinling 
Scriptural Press (Jinling kejingchu bezils" in 1866 to reprint 
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Buddhist scriptures and later, in 1908, he opened the Jetavana Her- 
mitage (Zhihuan jingshe KEY), a new model of Buddhist school 




















for nurturing both monastics and laity, a school attended also by the 
monk Taixu and the layperson Ouyang Jingwu. Yang Wenhui 
classified the gamas as teachings belonging to the second period 
of preaching ofthe Buddha, and only briefly explained the division 
into four Agamas. As for the Samyukta-ägama, Yang Wenhui stated 
that half of its contents were also found in the Madhyama-agama 
and the Ekottarika-agama. The Jinling Scriptural Press (Jinling ke- 
jingchu SZIK) reprinted the Agamas and thus made them 
widely available in China. 

Ding Fubao was a medical doctor and a Buddhist scholar, who is 
especially remembered for his famous dictionary Foxue dacidian ‘ij 
SS Kit (1922). In this dictionary we can find some short entries 
on the four Ägamas, a general term that, Ding wrote, indicates what 
the Buddha originally said, and some of the scriptures belonging to 
‘Hinayana’ (xiaocheng /|\¥€). 

Fan Gunong studied Buddhism with important monks and lay 
Buddhist scholars in the first two decades of the twentieth-century, 
before he started, in 1929, to serve as general editor of the newly 
established Shanghai Buddhist Books (Shanghai foxue shuju Est 
==). As discussed later, this press was also instrumental in print- 
ing new critical editions and studies on the Agamas. In his own 
writings, however, Fan mentioned the four Āgamas only briefly, in 
his Gunong foxue dawen t (#24 (1935), and, similarly to Ding 
Fubao, in terms of core teachings of ‘Hinayana’ (xiaocheng /pžē).!! 
As with Ding Fubao and Yang Wenhui, the concept of ‘original 








































































































!! See fascicle no. 6, titled ‘Maintaining the Correct Dharma’ (huchi 


zhengfa Sëtzt, pp.18—19. That was the section about ‘scriptures’ 
(jingdian KH). 
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Buddhism’ (yuanshi fojiao) does not appear in Fan’s reference either. 

In the preface to his anthology Jingdian yanjiu lunji RRHH AiR, 
Zhang Mantao (Zhang 1978: 1) listed the names of the laypersons 
Ouyang Jingwu kx bait, Li Cheng 4, Tang Yongtong BHT, 
Wang Enyang + JAF, and especially the monk Yinshun as leading 
figures in the study of early Indian Buddhist texts; however, he also 
includes writings of the monks Dongchu, Fazhou ZE and others in 
the book. A careful investigation reveals that in the Republican period, 
starting from the 1920s, there were two major networks of Buddhist 
intellectuals producing important works on the gamas, with major 
emphasis given to the Samyukta-agama and the Ekottarika-agama: the 
Ouyang Jingwu-centred network and the Taixu-centred network. 
These two networks included lay and monastic intellectuals, were 
based at Buddhist institutes, and thus associated with the new teaching 
and learning systems that characterised the Republican period. 

As for the Ouyang Jingwu-centred network, scholars and teach- 
ers active at the China Inner Studies Institute (Zhina neixue yuan xz 
FSA), namely Ouyang Jingwu BIS ZE. Wang Enyang Flāžē, 
Lū Cheng =, and Nie Ougeng 338 Ez, were the major authors we 
need to consider. The last two are mentioned as the main teachers at 
the school for the study of early Buddhism, the Agamas and the 
Samyukta-agama. Studies were all published in Neixue N, the 
journal of the China Inner Studies Institute. Ouyang Jingwu and his 
legacy concentrated on the reappraisal of Yogäcära, and then con- 
tributed greatly to the revival of this field of studies. The curriculum 
of the institute gave strong emphasis to language training, especially 
the study of Pali and Sanskrit. 

Research outputs from the Taixu-centred network are associated 
with monks and lay scholars who operated closely with Master 
Taixu and published in the Haichao yin itkā; or they can be in- 
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ferred through an analysis of the curricula in force at seminaries like 
the Wuchang Buddhist Institute (Wuchang foxueyuan RERE) 
and the Sino-Tibetan Buddhist Institute (Hanzang jiaoliyuan Ey 
mpe). Master Taixu was also an important actor in the revival of 
studies on Yogacara; however, in contrast to Ouyang Jingwu's in- 
stitute, he kept a more traditionally Chinese approach. 

Another pole of discussion on the Āgamas developed in Taiwan, 
in the first decades of the twentieth century, hence during the Japa- 
nese occupation. Publications of Japanese and Taiwanese scholars, 
such as the Taiwanese monk Zeng Jinglai (So Keirai) EX in pe- 
riodicals such as Nanying fojiao/Nan 'e bukkyo SIN prove the 
vitality of Agama studies on the island.'? 


11.2.1 Liang Qichao #4428 and the Revival of Agama 
Studies 


Liang Qichao 2% (1873—1929) was a political intellectual who 
travelled extensively in Japan and the West, pushed for modernisa- 
tion reforms, and served for a few years in the government of the 
Republic of China. Liang Qichao was also interested in Buddhism, 
and wrote on a number of subjects, including the 4gamas. Moreover, 
it was Liang Qichao who gave insights on how and why we could 
talk of a revival (fuxing 1454) of the study of the Agamas (ahan xue 
bal) in China from the dawn of the twentieth century. 


















































12 This is the journal published by the South Sea Buddhist Association 
(Chinese: Nanying fojiao hui; Japanese: Nan'e bukkyo kai Sarl 
which was established in Taiwan in 1921 as a Japanese official refer- 
ence organ to include all the Buddhist groups and activities in Taiwan. 
Run by Japanese, it involved also Taiwanese Buddhists. Articles pub- 
lished in the journal were mostly authored by Japanese intellectuals or 
monks, however some were also written by local Taiwanese. 
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Liang's article on the four Agamas titled ‘Shuo si ahan AUS’ 
(1920), later included in his famous anthology Foxue yanjiu shiba 
pian EWC +] (1935), is one of the few published in the col- 
lection edited by Zhang Mantao 4S on early scriptures (1978: 
1-21). This lengthy piece starts with the definition of ‘Agama’, ob- 
servations on when and how the Buddha had delivered these teach- 
ings, and the timing of their compilation (by the monastic commu- 
nity in the fourth month after the Nirvana of the Buddha). Liang also 
remarked that the division into four Ägamas may have been in some 
way reminiscent of another corpus of sacred scriptures in India, the 
four Vedas, and that those four Agamas related to the Five Nikdyas. 

Liang touched upon two important issues often debated in Chi- 
nese Buddhism: the translation process of Buddhist texts into Chi- 
nese; and the sectarian affiliation of scriptures. Relying mostly on 
Japanese scholarship, Liang surmised that the Ekottarika-āgama re- 
flected Mahasanghika doctrine, and the Madhyama-agama and the 
Samyukta-āgama were doing the same with the Sarvastivada. 

Liang underlined the importance of studying the Āgamas, as they 
represented the first corpus of Buddhist teachings and scriptures; in 
the Agamas we find details of all the core teachings of the Buddha 
(such as the four noble truths, causality, etc.), and concern with Bud- 
dhist practice. Liang also underlined the connection between the 
Agamas and the Mahäyäna tradition, an argument that would be re- 
iterated, in stronger terms, by Master Yinshun a few decades later 
and that made the latter the object of harsh criticism from Chinese 
Mahayana Buddhist circles. In a way similar to other scholars, Liang 
emphasised that these texts provided information on the social envi- 
ronment wherein the Buddha had lived. It is evident that Liang's 
research on the Agamas is also part of his wider interest in Indian 
Buddhism (yindu fojiao) and ‘original Buddhism’ (yuanshi fojiao), 
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which were the main subjects of other essays, such as “Yindu fojiao 
gaiguan NEFFEN” and ‘Fotuo shidai ji yuanshi fojiao jiaoli 
gangyao HEFT RIAA’, also included in the Foxue 
yanjiu shiba pian. As did some other scholars, Liang used the term 
‘original Buddhism’ (yuanshi fojiao), which, in his view, referred 
not only to Buddhism at the time of the Buddha but also to the first 
few centuries after his Nirvana. At the same time, Liang also men- 













































































tioned that, traditionally, the Agamas and other early scriptures were 
termed ‘Hinayäna’ (xiaocheng /|\¥€). 

Liang reported difficulties in the development of the study of the 
Agamas in China, due mainly to the recurrence of obscure India- 
related terms (i.e., often unclear to a Chinese audience), the lack of 
some fascicles from the scriptures, and the duplications of others. At 
the same time Liang did strongly encourage the revival of Agama 
studies (fuxing Ahanxue fg F V [n] 8 , ). He regarded these as the 
earliest teachings given by the Buddha, and scriptures that explain 
the Buddha’s core tenets (genben yuanli iR A JR SH). He also 
understood them as a study of Indian customs, places and figures. 
The Agamas, Liang concluded, are a treasure trove of the culture of 
the East, and any angle of investigation on these texts certainly had 
value.!* 





























I1.2.2 Ouyang Jingwu ēk 5; % &: From a Mahayana 
and Yogācāra Perspective 


























Ouyang Jingwu Bä (1871-1943),'* also known as Ouyang 
Jian Bf, studied with Yang Wenhui in Nanjing, where he opened 
the China Inner Studies Institute (1922) to continue the mission of 











5 Zhang 1978: 20: Si ahan wei dongfang wenhua yi da baozang, wulun 


cong he fangmian yansu, jie you jiazhi Ub SRR Ask K Bit > $86 
ERE TIT SS ^ HE. 
For a critical study of Ouyang Jingwu, see Aviv 2008. 
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education initiated by his teacher. In 1924 he established the peri- 
odical Inner Studies Monthly (Neixue N), which also published 
pieces about the Agamas and the Samyukta-āgama. Ouyang became 
a well-known scholar of the Dharmalaksana and Consciousness- 
Only (faxiang weishi YERHKEEER) tradition, which is the Chinese domes- 
tication of the Indian Yogäcära. 

In his sole and somewhat short article about Agama texts (1923), 
and specifically about the Samyukta-āgama, he wrote that 1) this 
constitutes the most important of the Ägamas; 2) the order of the 
sutras was not correct and in need of revision; and 3) the Yogācāra- 
bhümi should be used to reassess the structure of the Samyukta- 
agama." In doing so, as Ritzinger (2016: 152) also pointed out, 
Ouyang gave more authority to the Āgamas, which were seen as 
closely associated to the Mahayana tradition, and not just Hinayana, 
in its pejorative sense. 


11.2.3 Nie Ougeng ## &: Teaching the Samyukta- 
agama in a Buddhist Seminary 




















Nie Ougeng was one of the key teachers at the China Inner Studies 
Institute, and a regular contributor to the monthly Neixue. His views 
on Buddhist history and scriptures followed those of the rest of the 
Ouyang Jingwu-centred network. For this reason, he built quite ex- 
plicitly on Lü Cheng's work (1924) and, also similarly to Lü Cheng, 
he relied on the Vastusamgrahani ($5384) ) section of the Yogacara- 
bhūmi to define the order and structure of the sūtras within the 
Samyukta-agama. Nie published the famous work ‘Za ahanjing yun- 
pin lueshi ZER Grit (1925)."6 















































'S Chinese: Geng yi yujia deng er xi zhengli zhi të ES 
(Ouyang 1923: 2). 
'6 For the position ofthe study of the Āgamas and Indian Buddhism within 
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1I.2.4 Master Taixu X 5: Locating the Study of the 
Agamas within the Buddhist Reforms 


Master Taixu (1890-1947) was well known for being a reformer and 
innovator in institutional and educational structures, but he remained 
clearly a traditional Chinese monk in his classification of teachings 
and positions towards Mahayana and early Buddhism. In fact, in his 
classification of teachings he labelled the Agamas as the ‘Dharma 
common to the three vehicles’ (sancheng gong fa ZIEH) (Taixu 
1950 [1924]), and belonging to the tradition that he still named 
*Hinayana' (xiaocheng ae) rather than ‘original Buddhism’. On the 
other hand, in a different essay on the contemporary situation of Bud- 
dhism in Ceylon, Master Taixu stated that local monks were following 
Hinayana doctrinal principles (xiaocheng jiaoli /|\Fe#Z#) but con- 
ducting a Mahayana practice (dacheng xing X311) (Taixu 1940).!7 

Master Taixu did not author any cardinal work on the Agamas or 
the Samyukta-agama, but he did compile some explanations on 
translation and contents of each Agama in his ‘Xiaocheng foxue 
gailue / EHER (published in Taixu 1950 [1924]). ‘Hinayana’ 
is the term he generally used to define the tradition of those textual 
collections. 

At the same time, a different position appears if we look at his 
reform of Sangha education and his theorising of renjian fojiao. 
Concerning his Sangha seminaries, their curricula, textbooks and 
teachers, the Wuchang Buddhist Institute adopted the Chinese trans- 
























































the curriculum of the China Inner Studies Institute, and the role of Nie 
Ougeng as a teacher see Dongchu 1970: 712-724. 
The talk ‘Cong baliyu xi fojiao shuodao jin pusa xing WEFR REZA 
SE Sr". delivered in 1940 at the Sino- Tibetan Buddhist Institute, 
was then included in the *Xuexing tonglun £2f7158z8', of the Taixu dashi 
quanshu Kyi KAZ; for an analysis of Taixu's revaluation of the 
Sangha in contemporary Ceylon see also Ritzinger 2016. 
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lation of the book Shojo bukkyo shiron SALE Hig (1904), au- 
thored by the important Japanese scholar Funahashi Suisai br 7k 
BX, as a textbook as far back as the early 1920s (the same years when 
Lū Cheng published his important work).!? Later, in a lecture given 
at the Sino-Tibetan Buddhist Institute (1945), Master Taixu pro- 
posed the inclusion of the study of the Agamas in the curriculum of 
his seminaries. The curriculum included four subjects: 1) the study 
of Tibetan Buddhism; 2) the study of Indian Buddhism; 3) the study 
of Chinese Buddhism; 4) the study of contemporary Buddhism. The 
study of Indian Buddhism centred on the study of the Agamas, but 
also included learning about the various Hinayana schools and early 
Mahayana. The main teacher assigned to this subject was a very 
young Yinshun, assisted by his peer Miaogin f$. '? Despite all this, 
Master Taixu continued to use the term ‘Hinayana’. 

He (and others at that time, including Master Cihang Sp) also 
quoted the Agamas as the textual foundation of rensheng fojiao and 
built a strong connection between those texts and the (new) Maha- 
yana practice.” 




















'8 The book was translated by the lay teacher Shi Yiru 52—41 (1876-1925), 
also known by his Dharma name Huiyuan #4[&] (see Dongchu 1974: 681— 
682). He was fluent in Japanese, and at Wuchang he was teacher of Jap- 
anese language and of the so-called *Hinayana'. This textbook became 
the most adopted book in several Buddhist seminaries, but in a few years 
both the original Japanese text and its first Chinese translation were lost; 
hence, a second edition of the textbook was produced in 1933 on the basis 
of notes taken from the lectures given by Shi Yiru in the 1920s and titled 
somewhat differently, Xiaocheng foxue gailun Hip. This trans- 
lation, published in 1934 at Wuchang, is still available and is currently 
re-printed in China. 

1? The talk *Xiuchi yu yanjiu (861443 was later included in the *Xue- 
xing tonglun trikia of the Taixu dashi quanshu KERMES. 

20 Among the most used passages, the following from the Ekottarika- 
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11.2.5 Master Liding 7; € and Master Fafang ;x 4$: 
The Ekottarika-agama and the Discourse on 'Orig- 
inal Buddhism' 


As a monk belonging to Master Taixu's entourage, Master Liding 
transcribed several of Taixu's lectures, but also, especially from the 
late 1920s to the late 1930s, wrote on the history of Indian Buddhism, 
and the Agamas as part of that historical context. 

Two major works of his, the *Yindu fojiao zhi shengshuai EI 
SAU Hee’ (1929), and the later ‘Si ahanjing zhi tiyao yanjiu Pr] 
UC p (1950 [1934]), can be highlighted. In a chart from 
the first article, Master Liding summarised the events of the so- 
called first council (sangiti) after the passing of the Buddha as being 
the delivery of the Vinaya (lü zang (isi) by the monk Upali, and the 
recitation of the Dharma discourses (fa jing zang Wis) by the 
monk Ananda; moreover, he identified these Dharma discourses 
with the content of the four Agamas. 

The article from 1935 was included later in Zhang Mantao’s an- 
thology as one of the few important pieces on the Agamas from the 
Republican period (Zhang 1978: 75-142). This piece does not in- 
clude elaborated arguments, but it does contain a long analysis of 
the Ekottarika-agama, and the repetitive mention of an unpublished 
book on the Agamas by Liang Qichao. We see again the usual Chi- 
nese emphasis on the history of the translation process. 

Master Fafang ff (1904—1951) was one of the disciples of 
Master Taixu who joined the mission to India and South East Asia. 
The limits and focus of this chapter do not allow for a detailed 
account of Master Fafang’s study in India and Ceylon, or a proper 
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ägama may be quoted, EA 3 at T II 694245: ta ARE] ^ 3EHR 
īīfētt, “Buddhahood is achieved in the human realm, not in a divine 
birth.” 
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analysis of his role in the mission. I will limit myself to a few notes 
about his contribution to the discourse on ‘original’ Buddhism that 
was also spreading in China in those decades, and how he in- 
vestigated the Agamas within that context. 

Besides arguing that the same renjian fojiao proposed by his 
mentor Taixu was just Buddhism in its ‘origins’ (Fafang 1934: 41), 
in an earlier article, titled “Yuanshi fojiao zhi niaokan Ritatu% 
WC (1931),?! Master Fafang (1931: 7-8) defined the teachings of 
‘original’ Buddhism as embodied in the three-fold Tripitaka (jing lü 
lun de sanzang f&£gW'—3«). The four Agamas were listed as the 
jing % part of it. The four Ägamas are defined as the first textual 
collection of the Buddha's teachings, as the scriptural canon of 
*original' Buddhism (yuanshi fojiao), and also as the textual body of 
the ‘core doctrine’ (genben sixiang IRRE) of the Buddhadharma. 
I would like to make two observations here: firstly, even if ‘original 
Buddhism’ was being revalued, and even associated with new Maha- 
yana phenomena such as the renjian fojiao, the texts belonging to it 
are nonetheless labelled as ‘Hinayana’. Secondly, the four Agamas are 
addressed only very briefly and in the following terms: the Dirgha- 
agama confutes (po fif) views and teachings of pre-Buddhist Indian 
religions; the Madhyama-agama explains supramundane causation 
(chu shijian yinguo Hitttfjkļ R); the Ekottarika-agama addresses 
mundane causation (shijian yinguo THA); the Samyukta-agama 
concerns the dhyana of the higher realms (shangjie ding F). 


11.2.6 Master Yangzhen +% Ā: Another Classification 
of the Samyukta-agama 












































































































































Yangzhen was a Buddhist monk who also assisted the famous Chan 


Master Xuyun fi in the transcription of his talks. At the same time, 








?! [am grateful to Ester Bianchi for bringing this article to my attention. 
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he wrote notes on several sūtras, including the *Amitabha-siitra (Fo- 
shuo amituo jing fbl, T 366). 

Among his articles we can also count ‘Za ahanjing jiaoyi dagang 
xu Ein m (tā Lat" (1942a); ‘Beichuan za ahan nanchuan 
xiangying bujing duixiao jiyao IL EHE c pe EHER EE RH EC 
(1948); ‘Za ahan jing jiaoyi dagang (shang) [n] ORAS ACL)’ 
(1942b); and ‘Za ahan jing jiaoyi dagang (xia) ENT FREE 
(T) (1942c). In these articles, Master Yangzhen outlined textual 
problems within the Samyukta-agama: the fact that sections of the 
text were lost, as well as questions about the order of the sütras and 
the structure of the entire collection. 

Although he mentioned Lü Cheng’s seminal article (1924), 
which structured the Samyukta-agama into ten recitations under four 
groups (PU) Tā), Master Yangzhen explored the core teachings of 
the Samyukta-agama, grouping them under the four noble truths (si 
shengdi #227) as, he argued, those are the first teachings of the 
Buddha and also the core of the Samyukta-agama. Interestingly, a 
few years later Master Yinshun classified the chapters of the Zhon- 
glun Him under the four noble truths too (Travagnin 2012). 




























































































































































































11.2.7 Tang Yongtong 3 A #: A Revaluation of Indian 
Buddhism 


Although listed as an important Agama scholar by Zhang Mantao (et 
al.), Tang Yongtong (1893-1964), a well-known scholar and histo- 
rian of Chinese Buddhism, did not write anything specific on those 
texts, but he produced several studies on Indian philosophy and 
Indian Buddhism (see Tang 1944 for instance), and contributed by 
giving renewed attention, knowledge, and a fresh revaluation of In- 
dian Buddhism in China. Being an expert in Pali, Tang Yongtong 
was often called on to supervise students of the China Inner Studies 
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Institute who wanted to specialise in that field, a fact that also shows 
the general interest in this textual and doctrinal tradition that was 
developing in China during those years. 


11.2.8 Master Dongchu # 47: The Agamas as the Real 
Teaching of the Buddhadharma 


The monk Dongchu (1908-1977) is mostly renowned as a historian 
of Buddhism and for his mission in the field of Sahgha and lay edu- 
cation in Taiwan, but not as an expert in the Agamas. His works 
include the volumes Zhongguo fojiao jindaishi CRT s and 
Zhongri fojiao jiaotong shi 41H i zz. published in the 1970s, 
which are helpful in reconstructing the development of Agama 
scholarship in twentieth-century China. It is important to remember 
that Dongchu was a monastic student of Master Taixu, hence he was 
educated in the same milieu of the seminaries run by Taixu and 
Ouyang Jingwu, although he was quite critical of Taixu's new struc- 
tures of learning for the Sangha. 

Master Dongchu also authored a rather long essay on the Agamas 
in the early 1960s, which became part of his Fofa zhenyi EHE, 
written in the late 1960s, where he explained the doctrinal contents 
of the texts. This article was included in Zhang Mantao's later col- 
lection, Jingdian yanjiu lunji Së OI atb, as representative of 
early and crucial works on the Agamas together with the articles by 
Master Liding JJ7E and Liang Qichao 22 8. 



































































































































II.3 Scriptural Presses and Publishing Houses: Re- 
printing the Agamas 


Besides research articles and textual classifications published in 
journals from Haichao yin EHE, Neixue WE to Zangyao xiaokan 
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WEF,” we can notice the efforts, by presses and publishers, to 
reprint the Agamas, mostly under the umbrella title Xiaocheng jing 
ahan bu /\¥FeE] SE, which again brings in the term ‘Hinayäna’. 
Among others, the Shanghai Buddhist Books (Shanghai foxue shuju 
ESSERE) catalogues in the 1930s include the titles of both ca- 
nonical texts and critical studies on those texts.” 

Quite interesting is the brief description that accompanies the 
announcement of the publication of the book Za ahanjing fenlei 
zuanyao Sëll SR PER from the list of new titles out in 1930. It 
reads: “The Samyukta-āgama is important for the study of the Dhar- 
malaksana school [faxiang zong KHZ”. This book was authored 
by the monk Manzhi "Si (1903-1937), who was also part of the 
Taixu-centred network and active at the Sino-Tibetan Buddhist 
Institute before he disrobed. This is in line with what was explained 
at the beginning of this section: the major scholars and writers on 
the Samyukta-agama in the 1920s were from the China Inner Studies 
Institutes, and they were all Yogacara scholars. The instrumental role 
of the study of the Agamas for a better understanding of Yogācāra 
was often repeated in the first half of the twentieth century by both 
the Taixu-centred network and the Ouyang Jingwu-centred network. 



















































































II.4 Importing Japanese Scholarship 


From the early twentieth century we have several Japanese works 
translated into Chinese by Chinese laity or monks during their periods 
of education in Japan. This started a transfer of knowledge within East 
Asia, but also led to a domestication of the imported knowledge. 

The translated scholarship included works specifically on the 





? This was also published by the China Inner Studies Institute. 
25 The Shanghai Buddhist Books was established in 1929. 
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Agamas or the Samyukta-āgama, and discussion on these collections 
in general works on Indian Buddhism, the life of the Buddha, and 
the historical/doctrinal/sociological context of *original Buddhism" 
(vuanshi fojiao PAR), 

When it comes to the Agamas in general, or the Samyukta-agama 
in particular, the major ‘imported’ scholars include Funahashi Suisai 
{HH} zkīk, Anesaki Masaharu fill} Ei (1873-1949); * Akanuma 
Chizen #32 JR% (1885-1937), and Maeda Egaku Bi Sei 
Akanuma published the Agon no bukkyo lh} 0b in the 1920s, 
while his Kanpa shibu shiagon goshóroku E PUĶU by e Z ag 
came out in September 1929.76 The latter was translated into Chinese 
after a short time, and reprinted later (in the mid- 1980s) in other col- 
lections of translations of Japanese works. 

Another scholar whose works were available (either in Japanese 
or in Chinese translation) in the 1920s is the already mentioned Zeng 
Jinglai (So Keirai).? 





































































































24 See his Hanyi ahanjing EEE] EAK from 1909. 

25 He was later than the other scholars, although his work preceded Master 
Yinshun's final writings on the Agamas. See especially his Genshi 
bukkyo seiten no seiritsushi kenkyu Ji EH O Ev Vr STA (pub- 
lished in 1966), where he also explained the division of the teachings 
into nine or twelve angas. 
News of the Japanese publication appears on Haichao yin EHE, 12.3 
(1931): 3. 

See for instance his article published in Japanese in Nanying fojiao/Nan 'e 
bukkyo SIb (1925). I am extremely grateful to one of the anony- 
mous reviewers of this chapter who provided the following information: 
Zeng Jinglai (So Keirai) was a Taiwanese Buddhist monk who had 
studied under Nukariya Kaiten WAA JEK as his advisor in the Koma- 
zawa University EZE LS in Tokyo. The articles published in Nanying 
fojiao/Nan e bukkyo were also from his bachelor's thesis written in the 
same university which was titled Agon no bukkyö kan SOC. 
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The works by Maeda Egaku, published in the 1960s, affected Chinese 
Buddhists’ later understanding of the angas in relation to the 
Agamas. Maeda and his arguments are often quoted in Yinshun 
(1971); however, Yinshun’s positions are always more nuanced than 
how they had been presented by Maeda. 


II.5 Lū Cheng & %: The Samyukta-agama via 
the Yogacarabhümi 


Lü Cheng became a key figure in the Yogäcära network led by Ou- 
yang Jingwu. He also became well known as a historian of Buddhism, 
and a scholar of different traditions, schools and scriptures, which he 
could assess from different angles given his language skills.”* He was 
often discussed in parallel with Master Yinshun, as they were two 
very similar figures in terms of background and scholarship.” For 
the purpose of this chapter, I am looking more closely at his works 
about Indian Buddhism — so as to also retrieve his position within 
the contemporary debate on ‘original Buddhism’ — and his articles 
about the Agamas, especially those concerning the Samyukta-ägama. 

His main work about Indian Buddhism is certainly Yindu foxue 
yuanliu luejiang EI RE ft Kā." The greatest value of this 









































28 Lü Cheng could access sources in Japanese, Pali, Sanskrit, Tibetan, and 


also English. 

29 In 2000, Lan Jifu edited a three-volume collection titled Yinshun lü 
cheng foxue cidian ENE BESSER; in the introduction, the monk 
Chuandao (#38 defined Master Yinshun and Lū Cheng as the ‘columns’ 
of twentieth-century Chinese Buddhology ZT HA EIN Z ff EE, p. 
vi), while Lan Jifu called them the two ‘heroes’ ofthe twentieth-century 
Chinese Buddhist world ( —--[E fu MEJU — pr EP T, p. viii). 

50 The first draft of this work is dated back to 1954, and it was finally 
revised and finalised in 1979; it is now part of the fourth volume of the 
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book is the literature review offered at the beginning, which included 
Tibetan, Japanese and Western sources, and thus reveals which foreign 
scholarship was available in China around the mid twentieth century. 

In contrast to other scholars, Lü Cheng does not use the term 
*Hinayana' too often, and certainly when he does, it is in quite a 
peculiar sense. Instead, he discussed the history of Indian Buddhism 
in six stages. First, the time of the Buddha and the early stage of the 
Buddhist community after his Nirvana is defined as ‘original 
Buddhism’ (yuanshi foxue | kai). This phase is followed, in the 
following order, by the stage of so-called first sectarianism (bupai 
foxue fis), Early Mahayana (chuqi dacheng foxue SUR FE: 
Æ), Hmayana (xiaocheng foxue /$E (=), Middle Mahayana 
(zhonggi dacheng foxue PHI RHE) and Late Mahayana (wangi 
dacheng foxue WHA A ge =). Lū Cheng argued that the term 
‘Hinayana’ was coined by early Mahayanists, hence the term could 
be used only after the inception of Mahayana, to indicate a new 
development in that pre-Mahayana ‘sectarian Buddhism’. 

Ouyang Jingwu and other Buddhist figures seemed to already 
rely on Lü Cheng as the major authority in the field of Agama studies 
by as early as the 1920s (Ouyang Jingwu 1923: 1); it will also be- 
come clear how instrumental his work was for the later accomplish- 
ments of Master Yinshun. Lü Cheng was also asked to contribute 
the entry on ‘Agama’ for the Encyclopaedia of Buddhism published 
by the Ceylonese/Sri Lankan Government (1963), as proof of his 
international reputation on the subject. 

Concerning the Agamas, Lü Cheng followed mainstream posi- 
tions, such as those of Master Taixu, and defined those teachings as 
teachings common to the three vehicles (sancheng gongjiao ZH 
4i). At the same time, he also worked on innovative ways of divid- 
ing and reassessing the texts of the Samyukta-agama. 
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collection published in 1991. 
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As for the first point, he reported different views, from early 
Chinese Buddhists to contemporary Japanese scholars. For instance, 
he mentions that Sengzhao {f€ had proposed a division into ten 


LE 


recitations under four parts P4) Ti (in 1909 Japanese scholarship 
advanced a division into eight recitations under twelve parts, aÑ- 
` Hp). As for the second point, we cannot forget his adoption of the 
Vastusamgrahani as a way of redefining the order of the Samyukta- 
agama: this then became the basis of Master Yinshun's works, and 
of that of other Chinese Buddhists right up to today. 

In his Yindu foxue yuanliu luejiang, Là Cheng remembered the 
nine angas mostly as literary forms and topics used by the Buddha 
in his exposition of the Dharma; he called them jiu fenjiao xingshi 
HAZE. According to him, the Agamas were perhaps not the 
first textual collections to be formed, but it is possible that the nine 
anūgas*! were the first textual collections, which later served as the 
basis for the compilation of the Agama collections (Lū Cheng 1991: 
1922-1923). It has to be borne in mind that Lü Cheng expressed 
hypotheses, not firm convictions, and did not build a more articu- 
lated discussion as Master Yinshun instead did. 
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>! Here is Lū Cheng's list of the nine angas: 1. sūtra (jing #8); 2. geya 


(yingsong FEIN), 3. vyakarana (jibie 20911 4. gatha (jisong (858); 5. 
udana (zi shuosong HA); 6. ityuktaka (rushi yu AUS: 7. jātaka 


(bensheng A#); 8. adbhuta-dharma (weihuiyou R&A); 9. vaipulya 
(fangguang HE). 
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III. Master Yinshun Cp: 
The Samyukta-agama and the Arigas 


The monk Yinshun (1906-2005) was crucial in the history of mod- 
ern Chinese Buddhism. Born at the end of the Qing ji period, he 
started his study and practice of Buddhism in the 1920s, enrolled in 
Master Taixu's new Buddhist seminaries, where he also taught af- 
terwards, and eventually moved to Taiwan via Hong Kong in the 
early 1950s.”? Master Yinshun embodied the heritage of the Chinese 
‘reform Buddhism’ that had developed on the mainland in the 
1920s—1930s, a heritage that then became a core element in the for- 
mation of Taiwanese Buddhism in the second half of the twentieth 
century. Master Y inshun has been labelled as one of the main theo- 
risers of renjian fojiao A[5]ffgZ& (Buddhism for the Human Realm’), 
and he is often remembered as the master of the nun Zhengyan 25585 
(b. 1937), the founder of the international Buddhist NGO Tzu Chi 
Foundation (Ciji gongdehui 24}##1})(@). Master Yinshun was also 
a prolific writer and an educator. His comprehensive study of the 
history of Indian Buddhism, based mostly on Chinese sources, has 
had a strong impact on the development of Chinese and Taiwanese 
Buddhology. 





























? [tis possible to list as many as six autobiographies of Master Yinshun: 

Pingfan de yisheng 72 )LES— (1994); Youxin fahai liushinian sils 
xt (1985); “Wo zenyang xuanzele fojiao IER T HEAL, i 
the Wo zhi zongjiao guan RZ TAEA, 301-306 (Dr “Wo en 
dashi BESANT, in the Huayu xiangyun EEE, 299-308 (1973); 
* Anguan yaoqi ENES ’ (1973), in the Huayu xiangyun, 395—396; and 
the introduction to the Shuo yigie youbu wei zhu de lunshu yu lunshi zhi 
yanjiu St DIE x B am e Ed pr, (1968). See Hou 2008 for a 
thorough biographical account of Master Yinshun’s life. 
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Master Yinshun has been celebrated as one of the most eminent 
monks in modern Chinese Buddhism, but also highly criticised in 
the mainstream Chinese Buddhist environment. He became contro- 
versial for his re-evaluation of early Indian Buddhism, the reposi- 
tioning of that tradition within the classical classification of teach- 
ings (panjiao F1|2%) that several Buddhist leaders, in the past and 
present have drawn up, and also in his sharp and articulated attacks 
on the traditional Chan and Pure Land practices. Master Yinshun's 
criticism of the cult of the Buddha Amitabha led to the burning of 
his books in a public square in Taizhong (Taiwan).? Moreover, his 
statement that the correct practice of the Dharma is represented by 
the bodhisattva path in its early formulation, and as embodied in 
Nagarjuna's works, was quite different from the positions taken up 
by previous Buddhist leaders in their respective panjiaos.** Master 
Yinshun's argument that the Mūlamadhyamaka-kārikā was a thor- 
ough restatement of the Āgamas*> created a heated debate on his (ap- 
parent) neglect of the Prajfiaparamità tradition.” As a result, he was 
often perceived as a betrayer of the Mahayana (and Chinese Bud- 
dhist mainstream) tradition.?? 





33 For more about this incident see for instance Yang 1991: 23 and Jiang 


1989: 163-164. 

For a detailed study of his panjiao, in relation to the previous systems 

of classification, see Travagnin 2001. 

35 Yinshun 1950a: 17-24 and Yinshun 1984 [1993]: 209-216. Chinese: 

Zhonglun shi ahajing de tonglun REM eren giga. 

The common Chinese (Mahayana) view was that the kārikās were di- 

rectly linked to the Prajnaparamitä scriptures and only through the 

Prünaparamum. nus therefore indirectly, linked to the Agamas. 

As Lan Jifu E stated, the Mūlamadhyamaka-kārikā is the *tonglun 

Ham (thorough aus) of the Prajnaparamita, and the Prajnaparam- 
ita is then connected to the Agamas (Lan 1993: 224-225). See also 
Travagnin 2012: 261—267. 

37 The document Jiaru mei you dacheng 14 ĒKĀ (‘If there were not 
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When it comes to the study of the Āgamas in general, and the 
Samyukta-agama in particular, Master Yinshun was following the 
research trajectory of Lü Cheng, in a certain sense completing the 
work of the latter. Yinshun lectured and wrote on the Agamas from 
the early 1940s until the late 1980s, making those texts a constant 
interest in his doctrinal and historical research. A particular distinc- 
tive trait of his work is the new edition of the Samyukta-agama, 
which presents a defined punctuation and emendation to characters, 
and his categorisation of those texts (and the Agama collections in 
general) according to the four siddhantas and the angas. 

In this section I explore how Master Yinshun used the categories 
of siddhāntas and angas (separately and sometime in combination) 
to classify or label these and other corpora of texts. First of all, I give 
an overview of how and when he encountered the Agamas, and a 
chronology of his publications and arguments to provide the frame- 
work within which he operated. 


III.1 Master Yinshun's Ep) Study of the Agamas 


The first considerable reading of the Agamas dated back to 1932, 
when the monk Yinshun was on Mt. Putuo (Putuo shan 7%PEĻL), having 
a period of retreat in the Tripitaka Hall (Yuezang lou BESCH) at the 
Huiji Temple (Hujji si &3#=7), on the highest place on the mountain 
called Foding shan ffBIHIlj or Pusa ding EI. This retreat was 
undertaken in order to read the Tripitaka in its entirety. At that time, 


Yinshun had been a student of the Minnan Buddhist Institute (Min- 







































































Mahayana’), that the senior monk Cihang žžiiji (1893-1954) wrote in 
1953 to criticise Master Yinshun reflects well the common Chinese 
traditional atmosphere of that time. In the end, this document was never 
published, but parts of it are available in Dao’an 58% 1981: 1280—1284. 
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nan foxueyuan hjit), under the guidance of teachers such as 
Masters Taixu and Daxing A## (1900-1952) for a few months only. 

At Minnan, following the curriculum arranged by Taixu, he had 
mastered only texts of the School ofthe Three Treatises (sanlun zong 
<=), which is the first Chinese version of the Indian Madhya- 
mika, and those of the School of Consciousness-Only (weishi zong 
Heiz), namely the first Chinese rendition of Indian Yogäcära. In 
other words, he had acquired mastery of some mainstream Chinese 
Mahayana, but lacked a strong knowledge of pre-Mahayana Bud- 
dhism. A second observation is that Master Yinshun was on a soli- 
tary retreat (biguan Ff), which he needed to deepen his under- 
standing of the entire Chinese Buddhist canon, hence it was not 
planned to be a study of the Agamas only. According to his memoirs, 
he spent the daytime reading through canonical scriptures he was not 
familiar with, and dedicated evening and night of each day to the 
review of sanlun and weishi texts.** Finally, the order he followed 
in reading these scriptures affected his hermeneutics of the teachings 
of Buddha. First, he read the Prajnāpāramitā scriptures in four 
months’ time, then he directed his attention to the Ägamas, and in 
the end he read through the Vinaya. Yinshun read the Long zang ÑE 
ie edition of the canon.?? It was a fast, almost ritualistic, and un- 
guided reading. Yinshun (1993 [1984]: 8—9) wrote: 









































5 Yinshun 1993 [1984]: 8. 

?? Printed during the Qing dynasty (1735-1738), the Long zang is formed 
by 718 sets, 7168 fascicles, 1660 texts. Holmes Welch provides im- 
portant details on the availability of the Long zang 1n the first half of 
the Twentieth century China. Referring to data collected from different 
sources, Welch listed the purchase of the Long zang by several monas- 
teries in the South of China. Referring to Boerschmann 1911, he in- 
cludes the case of Foding on Putuo Mountain, as a monastery that re- 
ceived a copy of the Long zang in 1908. This probably was the edition 
of the canon that Master Y inshun read; see Welch 1968: 228 and 345. 
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Every day I read seven or eight fascicles (juan &) of 
scriptures (with each volume including an average of 
9,000 characters). This was a quick reading, without any 
possibility to think over the contents. My memorization 
skills were never excellent, hence whatever I read got lost 
in the dark immediately. Nevertheless, this reading gave 
some results. 


Once back at the Wuchang Buddhist Institute (1937), Master Yin- 
shun continued his study of Indian Buddhism by reading Japanese 
secondary literature, especially the Genshi bukkyo shisoron AR 
BUR Ma by Kimura Taiken AH žē, and the Indo tetsugaku 
shūkyo shi PEH ZTA edited by Takakusu Junjiro ifs HAXER 
and Kimura Taken AH 4, and Taranatha's History of Buddhism 
in India through the Japanese translation by Teramoto Enga FX ii 
FE. Although Lū Cheng had already published on the Agamas by that 
time, Master Yinshun did not refer to those publications, or any of Lü 
Cheng's books, until he edited the Samyukta-agama in the early 1980s. 

Master Yinshun (1993 [1984]: 10) referred to this phase of learning 
(1932-1938) on Mt. Putuo and at Wuchang as crucial because it was 
then that he finally learned the original core of the Buddhadharma, 
and realised there was such a large divide between the Buddha- 
dharma (fofa fik) and the Buddhism practiced in contemporary 
China (zhongguo xianshi fojiao P RREIZ). 

This learning caused a substantial shift in Master Yinshun’s writings. 
Whereas the first articles (and lectures) in the early 1930s were all 
about the Chinese sanlun and weishi schools, with a clear focus on China, 
in 1940 he started writing more substantially on the history of Indian 
Buddhism, including the Indian history of those Buddhist schools 
present in China, and paid considerable attention to the pre-Maha- 
yàna and the connections between pre-Mahäyäna and Mahäyäna. 
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A final observation: in 1938-1939, after reading and learning 
about the Agamas, Master Yinshun had the opportunity to reside at 
the Sino-Tibetan Buddhist Institute, and study under the guidance of 
the monk Fazun j£fš (1902-1980). Fazun was a leading authority 
on the Tibetan tradition, and a remarkable translator of Tibetan texts 
into Chinese. Throughout his works, Master Yinshun acknowledged 
the impact that these two years had on his understanding and prac- 
tice of Buddhism. As mentioned above, we detect in Yinshun a shift 
of attention from Chinese schools to pre-Mahäyäna Indian Bud- 
dhism, and a revaluation of the latter, from the early 1940s onwards. 
At the same time, however, his reading of the Tibetan traditions did 
not lead to the same result. On the contrary, he came to define the 
Tibetan (esoteric) tradition of Buddhism as ‘the final decline of Bud- 
dhism’ (fojiao zhi mie fuz ye). 























III.2 Master Yinshun’s Ep) Major Publications 
on the Agamas 


Master Yinshun produced publications specifically on the Agamas, 
but also wrote about them in his books about Indian Buddhism or 
the general history of Buddhism, hence within the wider frame of 
the early Buddhadharma. It is important to look at his publications 
diachronically, and contextualise them within his overall life, learn- 
ing, and literary production. From that perspective, all his lectures 
and publications on the Agamas (which he took as the core scriptures 
at the basis of early Indian Buddhism and referred to in terms of 





^' This expression is found in several of his writings, see for instance 
Yinshun 1985 [1943]: Chapter 17 of Yindu zhi fojiao 1s titled *Mijiao 
zhi xing yu fojiao zhi mie BA HEIZ dX. The same argument 
appeared even later in his panjiao; see Yinshun 1993 [1989]. 
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*original Buddhism") followed his early works on Chinese sanlun 
and weishi, and most of them were completed at the same time as 


his works on the revaluation of Nagarjuna. 


Master Yinshun’s written output on the Āgamas can be divided 
into four stages. The first period dates to the 1940s. This phase includes 


sections from the first edition of the Yindu zhi fojiao EN 
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(1943); the early articles ‘Ahan jiang yao H&R (1945a and 
1945b) and ‘Ahan jiangyi HJ rēkt" (1945c);? the revisions of 






































those articles that became part of the Fofa gailun GER (1949); 
sections from his a xue tanyuan DËSES DC (1944), Xing- 























kong xue tanyuan ZE (1950a)* and Zhongguan jinlun FR 






































m (1950b).^ In these early works, Master Yinshun was already 
adopting the siddhäntas as a lens through which to read the Agamas. 
Also, these first works were completed while he was still in China, 











before moving to Taiwan. 





^! Tt is in the introduction of this book, written in 1942, that Master Yin- 
shun reported for the first time, in paraphrasis, the passage from the 
Ekottarika-agama that was often used even by others as the scriptural 
foundation of renjian fojiao ÄRE. to stress that Buddha's teachings 
were centred on human beings in their lifetime. The relevant sentence read 
as follows: EHE HN] ^ ROTER EB fth; (Yinshun 1985 [1943]: 2). 



























































These articles were used as drafts for the lectures he gave in 1944 at the 




















Sino-Tibetan Buddhist Institute (Hanzang jiaoli yuan & 


Fofa gailun. 
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He gave 13 lectures on the Agamas in 1944; most of the contents, once 
revised, became chapters 3—6, part of chapter 7, and chapter 8—12 of the 


^! This book includes a revised version of the talks given in 1940 at the 
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^6 This book includes a revised version of the talks given in 1947. 
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A second stage includes his later works on Indian Buddhism 
(1970s-1980s). Within a little more than ten years, Master Yinshun 
wrote (or rewrote) extensively on the subject: he revised the Yindu 
zhi fojiao (1985), composed the Yuanshi fojiao shengdian zhi 
Jicheng Jia RACE Op pk (1971), and wrote his final work on the 
history of Indian Buddhism, titled Yindu fojiao sixiang shi EEE 
WE (1985). This is an important phase, as by that time he had 
become acquainted with new arguments from Japanese scholarship, 
and also engaged with Maeda’s theory of the arigas to unpack the 
history of the composition of the Agamas. Master Yinshun’s posi- 
tion in Taiwan was already consolidated in those years, which are 
seen as the stage of his mature thinking. 

The third phase (1980s) includes his critical edition of texts. This 
is when he also published his three-volume critical edition of the 
Samyukta-āgama, the Za ahanjing lun huibian ZH & K sts & Hi 
(1983), which was based on Lü Cheng’s early discoveries. This kind 
of textual analysis resembled his new edition of Da zhidu lun A 
Eim, which had been completed just a few years earlier, in 1979, 
and revealed a very different approach to texts from that which he 
had adopted in his earlier works on, for instance, the Mūlamadhya- 
maka-karika. 

His concluding remarks are dated to the late 1980s. I would rely 
on the article ‘Qili o zhi renjian fojiao RIRH 7 A REZU (1993 
[1989]) to understand Master Yinshun’s final views on the Agamas. 
This is a key piece of writing in his production, where he also 
discussed his panjiao, his own definition of renjian fojiao, and his 
understanding of the ‘correct’ Buddhist practice. It is thus a crucial 
article that includes Master Yinshun's final views on Buddhist 
teachings and practice. Moreover, it is important from the point of 
view of his own analysis ofthe Agamas as well, since in this he draws 
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some cross-references between the first lectures in 1944 (where he 
had already adopted the four siddhäntas to read the Agamas) and his 
studies from the 1970s (especially the Yuanshi fojiao shengdian zhi 
jicheng), merging the results, and thus bringing the Agamas, siddhäntas 
and angas in dialogue (Yinshun 1993 [1982]: 29-33). After in-depth 
research on Master Yinshun (e.g., Travagnin 2001, 2009, 2012 and 
2013), I usually refer to this article as his ‘last will’ for his overall 
scholarship. 


III.3 Master Yinshun’s Ep) Main Arguments on 
Agamas and Angas: Repositioning ‘Original 
Buddhism’ 


Master Yinshun’s first analysis in the 1940s opened up the issue of 
the Chinese misconception of the Agamas as textual corpora of the 
*Hinayana' only. This was a misperception he opposed firmly, yet a 
misperception that was so strong and widespread around him that it 
pushed him to title his first book on the Agamas Fofa gailun (‘On 
the Foundational Doctrine of the Buddhadharma’)‘’. As seen in the 
first part of this chapter, Master Yinshun was not alone in this reval- 
uation of the contents of the Agamas, and a new conception of the 
relation between those texts and Mahayana, even if his conclusions 
were more extreme than others.** He was not the only one who de- 
fined the Agamas as the scriptures all three vehicles (Sanskrit tri- 
yàna; Chinese sancheng =3€) rely on.® As seen in the previous sec- 








47 Quoting from Yinshun 1949: 2: Dip GRR Nāk JĀRA > PLIERS 

re). 

^5 The atmosphere and debates in those decades have also been described 
by Ritzinger 2016: 152. 

^ As for Master Yinshun, he wrote clearly that in the Fofa gailun (1949: 
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tion, the monk Taixu and Lü Cheng held the same position. 

The relevance of the Agamas as the doctrinal basis of the Maha- 
yana is explained further in his first substantial works on Chinese 
Madhyamika (Xingkong xue tanyuan) and Chinese Yogacara (Wei- 
shi xue tanyuan). In the latter, Master Yinshun underlined that the 
(Chinese) Yogäcära philosophy is also based on the Agamas (Yin- 
shun 1944: 4), since it is also rooted in the doctrine of dependent 
origination (yuanqi tt) (Yinshun 1944: 38). In his Xingkong xue 
tanyuan, he confuted another misconception about the Agamas: con- 
trary to the most common view held (in China), he argued that the 
Agamas do not just discuss ‘existence’ (you #4), they include important 
explanations about ‘emptiness’ (kong 2) too, and in fact, he continued, 
it is based on the Agamas’ arguments on emptiness that Nagarjuna 
construed his own sunyata doctrine (Yinshun 1950a: 15-98, espe- 
cially 16). The relevance of the Āgamas in Nagarjuna’s thought is 
repeated, in stronger (and for Chinese highly controversial) terms, 
in the Zhongguan jin lun, where Mūlamadhyamaka-kārikā is defined 
as a thorough restatement of the Agamas (Yinshun 1950b: 17-20). 

These early texts also explore the Samyukta-agama for the first 
time, in terms of both dating and contents. He defined the Samyukta- 
agama as the earliest textual corpus among the Agamas (Yinshun 1944: 
5; 1950a: 16 and 76-77). 

The concept of anga is translated in Chinese in different ways. 
mostly as fenjiao ^j (literally ‘doctrinal divisions’ or ‘divisions of 
teachings’) or bujing S (literally ‘textual collections’ or ‘groups 
of texts’), and the use of these terms seems to be interchangeable.°° 






































1): Bal Ae — e FC RAY Bea. 
59 The recurrence of these translations are found in classical and popular 
dictionaries like Mochizuki Shinko's £8 H {37 Bukkyo daijiten AK 
&&H& (1909), and the Foguang dacidian >t KAH published by Fo- 
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According to Master Yinshun (1971: 476), the term bujing is an 
older translation of the term ariga. This consideration, however, does 
not explain why he adopted both the variants in his writings. I would 
argue that he used the translation bujing when he wanted to refer to 
the arigas as textual collections, whereas he adopted fenjiao when he 
wanted to infer the nuance of divisions of teachings. 

The first discussion of the angas in the Yindu zhi fojiao (Yinshun 
1985 [1943]: 72-79) might have appeared only in the revised ver- 
sion (1985), given the number of correspondences between this book 
and Yuanshi fojiao shengdian zhi jicheng, and some direct refer- 
ences to it. Nonetheless, some differences between these two books 
can be detected. In the Yindu zhi fojiao, he wrote about the arigas as 
he explained the three stages of formation of the sūtras (xiuduoluo 
1623). The latter term identifies both the notion of ‘scripture’ (1.e., 
turning the Buddha's Dharma teaching, fayi "Es. into the form of 
discourses) and one literary form (1.e., prose, the first anga) in which 
some of these teachings were expounded. In the Yindu zhi fojiao, the 
first three angas are referred to as both literary forms (with a dis- 
tinction between prose and verses, and a combination of both) and 
textual collections, and these collections are identified with the to- 
tality of the Buddha's teachings. The further distinction between the 
first three (sutra, geya, gatha) and the following angas (nidāna, ava- 
dana, jätaka, ityuktaka, adbhutadharma, upadesa) is that the first 
three encompass the Buddha's direct teachings, while the second 
group includes also other topics and the intervention of the Buddha's 
disciples. Moreover, Master Yinshun made a distinction between 
three, nine and twelve angas, and placed more emphasis on the nine 
collections (jiu bu jing IL); the final three collections, namely 
vyākaraņa, udāna, vaipulya, are seen as a later addition. 






































guangshan 1:3] (1989). 
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ņa 


The three stages of formation of the sūtras (xiuduoluo SS, 
according to Master Yinshun, are the following: 

1. The division of the Buddha’s teachings into nine forms of ex- 
position and groups of teachings; the first three (sūtra, 1.e., teachings 
expressed in prose; geya, i.e., teachings expressed as a combination 
of prose and verses; gāthā, 1.e., teachings expressed in verses) pre- 
dated those that followed (Yinshun 1985: 72—75). 

2. The formation of the four Ägamas on the basis of the exposi- 
tion of the first nine divisions (which he defined as both jiu bujing 
FLERE and jiu fenjiao 7,2324), with a close association between 
sutra, geya, gāthā and the Samyukta-agama being also sometimes 
argued (Yinshun 1985: 75—77). 

3. The nine divisions of teachings became the four Āgamas, and 
so the emergence of the four Āgamas implied the loss of the old 
forms of the nine textual divisions; the formation of the Ksudraka- 
pitaka (Zazang tīk) happened later, and was based on the four 
Āgamas (Yinshun 1985: 77—79).?! 

The Yuanshi fojiao shengdian zhi jicheng marked a turning point 
in Master Yinshun's understanding of *original Buddhism'; this is a 
book he felt the need to write, as a better knowledge of early Indian 
Buddhism, he argued, would help correct popular misunderstand- 
ings of Mahäyäna too. Yet, he relied only on Chinese sources and 
secondary literature coming from Japanese Buddhologists for his 
writing.” Furthermore, he insisted that an investigation based only 
on Pali texts might have neglected important elements of the Agama 
tradition (Yinshun 1971: 475—482). This 1s probably why he spent 
quite a few pages on the Chinese translations (and translators) of the 
four Agamas (see especially Yinshun 1971: 90-100). 



































5! More on the Ksudraka-pitaka is found in Yinshun 1971: 793—866. 
5 Besides Maeda Egaku at HB 1964, he also lists Ui Hakuju FH (4 
==. 1925 and Tetsuro Watsuji HIT £1 8p 1927. 
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In the Yuanshi fojiao shengdian zhi jicheng, Master Yinshun re- 
ferred to nine and twelve groups of teachings (Jiu fen jiao IE shi er 
fen jiao 2%), and not to textual collections. In line with other 
Chinese and Japanese scholars, he also discussed the timeline of 
teaching and textual formations extensively, questioning whether the 
four Agamas were formed before or after the systematisation of the nine 
(or twelve) divisions of the teachings (Yinshun 1971: 2, 475-492). The 
extension of the discussion on the Agamas in relation to the divisions 
of the angas, and the new arguments expressed about the latter consti- 
tute a major difference between this book and Yindu zhi fojiao. 

Certainly at the time of the Buddha, Master Yinshun (1971: 2) 
argued, the Agamas had not yet been collected. He claimed that there 
had been a shift in the understanding of the division of teachings and 
the formation of Buddhist texts (including the four Agamas) within 
Chinese and Japanese scholarship. The traditional Chinese and Japa- 
nese position — which argued the idea that the twelve divisions of 
teachings represented the old form of teachings, while the four 
Agamas were the first collection of them — was replaced by a new 
viewpoint, based on a fresh study of the Pali scriptures, according to 
which the nine divisions were not only an ancient development but 
also predated the formation of the Agamas (Yinshun 1971: 6). 

In other words, the ‘old’ pattern in the scholarship argued that 
first there was Upäli’s recitation of the Vinaya, followed by Ananda’s 
recitation of all the discourses (fa ZE, and it was the latter’s recitation 
which became the four Agamas. This scholarship did not perceive 
the four Ägamas as having been formed on the basis of (or after the 
formation of) the nine or twelve divisions of the teachings. The ‘later 
scholarship, however, came to argue that the four 4gamas had been 
formed on the basis of the nine divisions of teachings (Yinshun 1971: 
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476—478).? Nonetheless, Master Yinshun reasoned, asserting that 
the four Agamas were constituted on the basis of the nine divisions 
of the teachings, and that then, chronologically, the four Agamas 
followed the appearance of the nine divisions was still questionable 
as this is not stated in any ancient text. 

So, how did Master Yinshun position himself in this debate? He 
concluded that the nine groups of teachings (jiu fenjiao) and the four 
Āgamas developed simultaneously. That is to say the four Āgamas 
were already present in the early stage ofthe formation ofthose nine 
teachings, even though they had not yet been assembled and 
collected into collections, and were not known as ‘the four Āgamas” 
at that time.** The four Āgamas were constituted in various stages, 
and did not form before the nine-fold division of the teachings. If a 
chronology has to be given, Master Yinshun argued, it can be said 
that the nine divisions of teachings found their completion before 
the four Ägamas had been finalised (Yinshun 1971: 481). 

Master Yinshun discussed the categories of divisions of teach- 
ings (fenjiao 412), genres of textual collections (bujing FA), and 
Buddhavacana (foshuo Hu), Firstly, the nine-fold or twelve-fold 
divisions encompassed not only the teachings in the discourses — in 
short, the Dharma (fa i&) — but also the Vinaya (lü 4#) (Yinshun 1971: 
479). Secondly, he argued, it is difficult to draw parallels and corre- 
spondences between the nine or twelve divisions of teachings and the 
Agamas, as the former, at least according to a more traditional view, 
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Here he uses both the term ‘four Agamas’ (si ahan Dt 4) and ‘Agama 
section’ (ahan bu [y] Ep), that is, a section of the Buddhist canonical 
scriptures. 

On the construct of the four Ägamas in the Chinese Buddhist canon see 
also Zacchetti 2016. 
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includes only the Buddhavacana (foshuo (fz), whereas the Agamas 
incorporate more than just the Buddhavacana (Yinshun 1971: 480). 
The list of nine textual collections (jiu bujing) 1n Yindu zhi fojiao 
and the list of the nine divisions of teachings (jiu fenjiao) in Yuanshi 
fojiao shengdian zhi jicheng are quite different. In the Yindu zhi 
fojiao, Master Yinshun did not develop a lengthy explanation of the 
angas; he just explained that the first nine textual collections were 
divided into two groups, with the Buddhavacana manifesting in the 
first three collections, which he listed here as sütra, geya and gathd. 
The final three, hence the extension from nine to twelve angas, are a 
later addition. In the Yuanshi fojiao shengdian zhi jicheng, Master 
Yinshun developed a more in-depth narrative about a possible chro- 
nology and typology of the angas, which made him also change the 
order of the angas (see Table 1 below). This new narrative, he acknowl- 
edged, partly mirrored conclusions made previously by Maeda (1964). 

According to Maeda, Master Yinshun reported, the twelve angas 
developed in four stages. First, the classification into twelve angas 
is a later development and followed the classification into nine angas, 
and in fact the twelve-fold division even included Mahayana teach- 
ings. For the nine angas, the first five (sutra, geya, vyakarana, gāthā, 
udāna) preceded the following four (ityuktaka, jātaka, vaipulya, 
adbhuta-dharma). Within the first group, the first two angas (namely 
sutra and geya) were formed earlier than the other three (namely 
vyākarana, gāthā and udāna). 

Moreover, the meaning and ordering of these angas changed as 
they were going from one phase to the next, and the interconnections 
that then emerged among them also changed. This is why there is not 
one ‘anga narrative’, but streams of collective narratives that developed 
before the twelve angas reached their final completion. And this is why 
schools in early Buddhism gave different interpretations and defin- 
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itions to the meaning, order and interrelations ofthe twelve angas (see 


especially Yinshun 1971: 621—627). 


Table 1. Master Yinshun’s Listing of the Angas in the Yindu zhi fojiao 
(1985 [1943]) and the Yuanshi fojiao shengdian zhi jicheng (1971) 


Yindu zhi fojiao Yuanshi fojiao shengdian zhi jicheng 
Ep RZ hae MEMET 27 ām 


= 


1. sūtra (1% % &) . sūtra (1% % &)” 




















2. geya (ik &) 2. geya (HK) 

3. gāthā (im Fe) 3. vyäkarana (223%) 
4. nidāna (| &) 4. gāthā (fife) 

5. avadana ( & $) 5. udāna (4% FEAR) 
6. jātaka (KH) 6. ityuktaka (% 3E) 
7. ityuktaka (% 5) 7. jataka (AH) 





8. adbhutadharma (KQ A) 
9. upadesa (RRA) 

10. vyakarana (34,3) 

11. udāna (16 8) 

12. vaipulya (F Jā $&) 


8. vaipulya (7 FR) 

9. adbhutadharma (KQ A ik) 
10. nidāna (Al &&) 

11. avadāna (Š$) 

12. upadesa (38 3&) 

















Another difference between the two volumes by Master Yinshun is the 
large space that he dedicated to the analysis of the Ksudraka-pitaka 
(Zazang SE) in the Yuanshi fojiao shengdian zhi jicheng. Also de- 
fined as ‘Minor Collection’ (xiaobu /|\#), and ‘Fifth Collection’ (wu- 
bu Tik), this group of discourses were formed after the four Agamas 
(as Master Yinshun argued in the Yindu zhi fojiao), and has been pre- 
served only in the Tamrasatiya tradition. He also related the formation 
of this collection to the nine angas (Yinshun 1971: 793—866). 


























55 Tt is worth noting that here sūtra (xiuduoluo (84%) is sometimes used 
to indicate texts (jing SE) and at other times just teachings (fa 1). 
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III.4 Master Yinshun's Ep) Classification Systems: 
Angas and Siddhäntas 


Very often, Master Yinshun adopted Buddhist doctrinal tenets to 
classify the historical development of Buddhism or the structure of 
texts. For instance, he divided the chapters of the Mulamadhyamaka- 
kārikā into four groups according to the four noble truths (Travagnin 
2012: 270), showing an approach quite different from other previous 
Chinese monks, such as Taixu, who had grouped those chapters in terms 
of their supposed pre-Mahayana and Mahayana tendencies (Travagnin 
2012). 

The siddhāntas, as described by Nagarjuna in the Mahäprajna- 
pāramitopadeša (Da zhi du lun K^ Eim, T1509) seem to be ex- 
tremely important in Master Yinshun’s thought, as he referred back 
to them repeatedly and in different contexts, including in his panjiao 
and in his categorisation of the four Ägamas. He related these four 
siddhäntas to the four Agamas from the time of his very first lectures 
on these textual corpora in 1944. 

In what follows, I explain how he correlated and merged the four 
siddhäntas with the system of the angas in his systematisation of the 
four Agamas, with special attention to the Samyukta-āgama. 1 thus 
aim to provide some additional perspective on Master Yinshun’s 
view of the angas and his own study of the Samyukta-agama. | rely 
mostly on his final article (Yinshun 1993 [1989]), which represents 
the fourth and conclusive phase of his study of the Agamas, and 
where he also offers his conclusions on the history of Indian and 
Chinese Buddhism. Furthermore, the article in question not only 
reports and explains further arguments that he had already presented 
in previous works (1944-1945 and 1971), but also brings new ele- 
ments into the conversation, such as Buddhaghosa’s commentaries 
on the four Nikayas. 
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Table 2 below illustrates how Master Yinshun related the four 
siddhantas (as per the Da zhidu lun; cf. note 1 above) to his four-fold 
division of the history of Indian Buddhism, and the four Agamas. 
While considering how he linked the first three angas to the Agamas 
(also with consideration of Buddhaghosa’s commentaries on the 
four Nikayas), it also shows the connections that he wanted to draw 
between the siddhāntas and the angas. 

As Table 2 shows, Master Yinshun argued that the Buddhadharma 
corresponded to the first siddhānta, and in doing so he gave the 
highest value to the Buddhadharma rather than only to the Mahayana. 

This was in line with his overall arguments on Indian Buddhism, 
and one of the main reasons he was criticised by mainstream Chi- 
nese Buddhists. However, for him, this Buddhadharma encompasses, 
diachronically, ‘root Buddhism’ (genben fojiao EMS), ‘original 
(pre-sectarian) Buddhism’ (yuanshi fojiao JE pp), and ‘sectarian 
Buddhism’ (bupai fojiao GEESS), and it is to the first two that he 
gave more value. Master Yinshun attempted to correct the mis- 
leading understanding of ‘Buddhadharma’ as ‘Hinayäna’ (xiaocheng 
7|\#€), a misconception that had spread into Chinese Buddhism. This 
is why he insisted on highlighting the first phase of Buddhadharma and 
identifying the phase when early Mahayana emerged from the Buddha- 
dharma as the ‘correct Dharma’. It is for this reason that he claimed 
that crucial schools in Mahayana, such as Madhyamika and Yoga- 
cara, were not just rooted in, but continued to embody those pre- 
Mahayana tenets. As explained in the previous part of the chapter, 
Lü Cheng himself did not adopt the term Hinayana for the pre- 
Mahayana Buddhism, but he was moved by different motivations 
that made him use this term anyway in reference to another stage of 
the history of Indian Buddhism. 
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Table 2. Master Yinshun’s View on 
the Scriptural History of Indian Buddhism 







History of Commentaries 
Siddhāntas  |Indian Agamas on the Four Angas 
Buddhism Nikayas 
$—4518 |e Sāratthappakāsinī | sutta/ 
[Siddhanta [Buddha- (Samyutta- sutra 
of Supreme dharma] nikaya Comm. ): 
Meaning] HA BR, 


[‘Proclamation 
of the Supreme 


Truth’] 
3575818 AKR | PRS Papancasüdani | veyyakarana/ 
[Corrective [Early [Madhyama- | (Majjhima- vyakarana 


Siddhänta] Mahayana] |agama] nikaya Comm.): | (by the 

AK rm Buddha’s 
[Elimination of | disciples) 
Doubts’ ] 


BNS BABAK |38 — 74 Manorathapurani | veyyakāraņa/ 
[Individualised | [Late [Ekottarika- | (Anguttara- vyäkarana 
Siddhànta] Mahayana] | agama] nikaya Comm.): |(by the 

ith RA K Buddha) 

[Satisfaction of 

Wishes’] 


tā RE Bb RA Sumangalavilasini| geyya 
[Worldly [Esoteric (Digha-nikaya | geya 
Siddhänta] Mahäyäna] Comm.): 

EE 


[‘Optimism and 
Delight’] 
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When it comes to the Ägamas, Master Yinshun agreed with other 
scholars in considering the Samyukta-agama as the earliest of the 
four collections to find completion. As mentioned above, he argued 
that there was a parallel development of the angas and the Agamas, 
but also underlined how the Agamas were collected in their final 
form after the angas had been fully developed. At the same time, he 
saw that the Samyukta-agama started taking shape when the three 
angas of sütra, geya and vyakarana had already taken form. In fact, 
Master Yinshun argued that the Samyukta-agama includes all these 
three angas, with angas taken in their sense of literary genres. The 
same scheme also suggests correspondences between geya, vyāka- 
rana and the other three Agamas. 

Master Yinshun wanted to demonstrate that the Samyukta-agama 
represents the highest teachings, hence it corresponds to the first 
siddhanta. Nonetheless, through this cross-reference, he also argued 
that the Buddhadharma encompasses all the subsequent trajectories 
of Buddhism and all the siddhäntas, and that the four siddhäntas 
were all present already in the Samyukta-agama and in the sütra anga. 
This marks the Samyukta-agama as the highest early body of teachings. 


III.5 Closing Reflections on Modern Chinese 
Agama Scholarship 


The brief overview in the first part of the chapter reveals the com- 
plexity of the Agama studies in the Republican period. There were 
various factors involved in the renaissance of Agama scholarship in 
modern China: the debate around ‘original Buddhism’, the revalua- 
tion of early Indian tradition as instrumental for a redefinition and 
new analysis of Mahayana itself, and for providing more scriptural 
and doctrinal authority and legitimacy to the new renjian fojiao, and 
the circulation of ideas within Asia and beyond. 
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Yet, none of the works before Master Yinshun explored above 
discussed the formation of the Samyukta-agama through the notion 
of selected angas. Not even Lü Cheng or Tang Yongtong, scholars 
who could read Pali and Sanskrit, did that. Lü Cheng mentioned the 
angas but in a discussion on whether the Agamas or the angas (here 
intended as literary forms, topics and also textual collections) were 
the first textual collections in the history of Buddhism. Lü Cheng 
made some propositions, however he did not offer any certain con- 
clusion on the issue. The book where he argued about the angas was 
written before the publication of Maeda’s work, but it was revised 
more than ten years after the Japanese scholar had expressed his 
views. The Cultural Revolution, and the isolation in which Lü Cheng 
worked after the 1960s could explain this omission. 

It is with Master Yinshun that the topic ofthe angas is articulated 
extensively, in relation also to the formation of each of the four 
Agamas and the Ksudraka-pitaka, the context of ‘original Buddhism 
and the notion of Buddhavacana. Nonetheless, Master Yinshun’s 
view on the angas is not consistent throughout his writings. In fact, 
he drew up different lists ofthe angas and looked at them from mul- 
tiple angles and for multiple objectives. Moreover, he clearly pre- 
sented the ‘anga question’ as something still under debate, a debate 
among different scholarly positions that he summarised in several 
sections of the Yuanshi fojiao shengdian zhi jicheng, and a debate 
with still many open questions. Another matter raised by Master 
Yinshun concerns methodology and approach. He acknowledged the 
contribution that studies of the Pali canon had to offer toward a bet- 
ter understanding of early Buddhism and the original formation of 
the texts, but at the same time questioned some side-effects that such 
an extreme weight given to the Pali tradition could cause (see for instance 
Yinshun 1971: 476). Finally, his adoption of the four siddhantas, based 
on the definition found in the Da zhidu lun, as analytical tools to 


H 
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classify and understand the history of Indian Buddhism and the four 
Agamas shows that Master Yinshun’s revaluation of ‘original Bud- 
dhism’, which aimed at a better understanding and repositioning of 
the Mahayana, was still framed within Mahayana (a repositioned 
Mahayana, yet Mahayana) concepts. 

In line with what Master Yinshun argued, it may be concluded 
that the reason why the “anga question’ is still debated may be found 
in the various approaches, in terms of language and texts and 
research questions, that created different streams of scholarship. 

The foregoing two parts of this chapter have given an overview 
of many arguments on ‘original Buddhism’ and the Āgamas that em- 
inent Buddhist voices in modern and contemporary China have 
raised and discussed, looking at their research methods, sources, ev- 
idence and objectives. What follows places one of those arguments, 
the 'ariga question’, in the light of a text-historical comparative ap- 
proach to early Buddhist texts, hence arriving at conclusions that 
differ from those of the traditional East-Asian scholarship surveyed 
above, as well as from those of recent academically trained Asian 
scholars following in Master Yinshun's footsteps (Choong 2020 in 
this volume). 


IV. Problems with 
the Three-anga Theory 


Based on the pioneering research and reflections advanced by Mas- 
ter Yinshun that have been surveyed above, there has been a ten- 
dency in subsequent academic Agama scholarship to posit the three 
angas as an early ordering principle of the Buddhist scriptures. An 
example is the presentation by Choong Mun-keat $£ £% [Wei-keat 


15%] (2020). In what follows, the proposed interpretation of these 
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three angas is examined from the viewpoint of current academic 
knowledge and relevant textual comparison. This will hopefully 
serve as a reply to the concerns voiced by Choong Mun-keat (2020: 903) 
that Master Y inshun's proposal 


has attracted so little attention among Western researchers 
into early Buddhism. 


Contrary to the impression articulated by Choong Mun-keat (2020: 
911), this is not so much a case of 


a widespread failure, among Western scholars of early 
Buddhism, to take due account of the very substantial 
research findings of Master Yinshun. 


Instead, it is rather because for several reasons this particular proposal 
is text-historically unconvincing. 

The hypothesis that at an early stage in the transmission of the 
early Buddhist discourses the three angas of sūtra (Pali sutta), geya 
(Pali geyya), and vyākaraņa (Pali veyyakarana) fulfilled a role of 
textual collections, similar to that of the Āgamas and Nikäyas, rests 
on the following five premises: 

1. The assumption that the angas, usually known in listings of 
nine or twelve, functioned as textual collections. 

2. The proposition that sūtra/sutta stands for simple prose expo- 
sitions of doctrinal topics (such as on the five aggregates, the six 
sense-spheres, conditionality, and the path), geya/geyya for verse 
mixed with prose, and vyākaraņa/veyyākaraņa for expositions (of 
the type found in the F- Prini and ANKER sections of the 
Samyukta-āgama). 

3. The hypothesis that the structures of the Samyukta-agama and 
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the Samyutta-nikaya in particular reflect the employment of these 
three arigas as a basic ordering principle. 

4. The notion that at an earlier stage only three angas were in use, 
which formed a precedent to the listings of nine or twelve. 

5. The identification of the three angas with a three-partite analysis 
of the Samyukta-āgama in the Vastusamgrahani. 

In what follows, each of these five points are examined in turn. 


IV.1 The Function of the Arigas 


The actual function of the angas is up to now not well understood, 
in spite of considerable scholarship on this topic both in the East and 
in the West. A detailed survey of references to listings of nine or 
twelve angas in the early discourses makes it appear rather improb- 
able that the angas ever functioned as an organisational principle for 
allocating discourses into textual collections (Analayo 2016). 

In reply to a proposal by Oskar von Hinüber (1994) that a shorter 
listing of four angas reflects an early attempt at organizing the texts, 
Konrad Klaus (2010: 518) points out that such hypotheses are not 
supported by the discourses, which do not present the arigas as an 
attempt at ordering the texts. Lance Cousins (2013: 105-106) 
comments that: 


short versions are sometimes interpreted as earlier lists of 
‘Angas’, but that seems quite anachronistic to me ... there 
is no indication anywhere that any of this has anything to 
do with an arrangement of the canonical literature in some 
kind of earlier recension. 


Peter Skilling (2017: 293 note 55) concludes that: 


the Angas are not actual collections of texts. 
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It is thus not possible to take for granted that the angas, be it the full 
set or a shortened listing, ever served as textual collections. Instead, 
it needs to be acknowledged that, at the present state of academic 
knowledge, this is a debated issue. 


IV.2 The Significance of the Three Angas 


An understanding of the significance of the three angas, found at the 
outset of the standard listings of nine or twelve, can be approached 
by examining occurrences of the respective terms in the early dis- 
courses apart from such bare listings. This enables ascertaining the 
type of meaning the relevant term would have carried at an early 
stage, before any possible change in meaning during the period of 
its employment as an ariga. 

In the case of the first of the three angas, the term sutra/sutta 
(leaving aside suttanta), is of course regularly found in the titles of 
discourses. The main occurrence of relevance apart from discourse 
titles can be found in the context of the four great standards (mahā- 
padesa/mahäpradesa). These describe procedures for verification to 
determine if certain teachings should be accepted as reliable testimo- 
nies of what the Buddha had taught. For this purpose, the particular 
teaching under scrutiny should be examined to see if it fits among 
the sūtras/suttas and is in line with the Vinaya.** The Pali commen- 
taries on the respective passage offer several interpretations of these 
two referents. The most straightforward interpretation understands 





55 DN 16 at DN II 124,15 and AN 4.180 at AN II 168,21: sutte c’ eva otaranti 
vinaye ca sandissanti; with parallels in Sanskrit fragments, Waldschmidt 
1951: 246,7: sūtre 'vataranti vinaye samdrsyante, in DA 2 at T I 17c10: 

HERE, KIE, tik, T 6 at TI 183a: ARIE, T 7 at T I 195c9: 

THE d RER BEEZ tlbi, and EA 28.5 at T II 652b24: 1t 

Bi, ATZE, (E, AIEE. 
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sutta here to stand for the whole collection of discourses.°’ This would 
be in line with the use of the term in discourse titles. As a result, all 
discourses, without exception, would fall under this anga. 


The term geya/geyya appears to occur in the early discourses princi- 


pally in listings of the angas, leaving little to be said about its import. 


The term vyakarana/veyyakarana occurs quite often in the early 


discourses and can carry a range of meanings.** Of particular interest 
are several Pali discourses that identify themselves (or at least the 
main ‘explanation’ given in the body of the discourse) as veyyakarana: 


- the Brahmajäla-sutta (DN 1)” 

* the Sakkapafiha-sutta (DN 21) 

* the Sampasädaniya-sutta (DN 28)*! 

* the Brahmanimantanika-sutta (MN 49)? 
* the Mahäpunnama-sutta (MN 109)** 





57 


58 


59 


60 


61 


62 
63 


Sv I 565,37 or Mp III 159,3: sutta(nta)-pitakam suttam, vinaya-pitakam 
vinayo ti. Bodhi 2012: 1712 note 893 comments that “this instruction 
presupposes that there already existed a body of discourses and a sys- 
tematic Vinaya that could be used to evaluate other texts proposed for 
inclusion as authentic utterances of the Buddha.” 

For a survey of veyyākaraņa in Pali discourses see Anālayo 2009b. 
DN I 46,28; parallel to tt zsm DA 21 at T 1949, EHI in T 21 
at T I 270c14, and chos kyi rnam grangs ‘di bshad pa na in a Tibetan 
parallel, Weller 1934: 64,23. 

DN II 288,20 and 289,3; parallel to (a)smim khalu dharmapary(a)ye 
bhasyamäne in a Sanskrit fragment parallel, Waldschmidt 1932: 111,6, 
to EREE in DA 14 at T I 66a1 and MA 134 at T I 638226, and to 3 
IESIT in T 15 at T I 250520. 

DN III 116,9; parallel to asmim khalu dharmaparyaye bhasyamane in 
the Mūlasarvāstivāda Dirgha-agama Sanskrit manuscript, 299r&, DiSimone 
2016: 121 and 389. 

MN I 331,32; parallel to t4% in MA 78 at T I 549229. 

MN III 20,22; parallel to 2829: in SA 58 at T II 15a28 and to chos 
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* the Cūļarāhulovāda-sutta (MN 147 = SN 35.121)** 
* the Chachakka-sutta (MN LS" 

* the Timsamattä-sutta (SN 15.13) 

* the Anattalakkhana-sutta (SN 22.59)” 

* the Khemaka-sutta (SN 22.89)** 

* the Aditta-sutta (SN 35.28)? 

* the Gilāna-suttas (SN 35.74 and SN 35.75)”° 

* the Dhammacakkapavattana-sutta (SN 56.11)" 
* the Gotamakacetiya-sutta (AN 3.123)” 

- the Aggikkhandhopama-sutta (AN 7.68)? 

* the Dvayatānupassanā-sutta (Sn 765)" 





64 


65 
66 


67 


68 


69 


70 


7l 


72 


73 


74 


kyi rnam grangs 'di bshad pa na in Up 7006 at D 4094, mngon pa, nyu 
57a2 or P 5595, mngon pa 'i bstan bcos, thu 98b. 

MN III 280,7 and SN IV 107,28; parallel to tt #XG in SA 200 at T II 
51c10. 

MN III 287,5; parallel to RHEE in SA 304 at T II 87a25. 

SN II 189,1; parallel to 8 in SA 937 at T II 240c22, SA? 330 at 
T II 486a16, and EA 51.2 at T II 814b19. 

SN III 68,28; parallel to imaspi ca va arano bhasiaman(*o) in the Gan- 
dhari fragment parallel in Allon 2020: 223, asmin khalu dharmaparyāye 
bhasyamane in the Mülasarvastivada Vinaya, Gnoli 1977: I 139,14, ft 
IEKE in SA 34 at T II 82, and Ab in T 102 at T II 499c26. 

SN III 132,10; parallel to 20 2 in SA 103 at T II 30c4. 

SN IV 20,26; parallel to ZEE in SA 197 at T II 50c5. 

SN IV 47,27 and SN IV 48,12; parallel oz 20 (adopting a variant 
reading) followed by the standard jt ft in SA 1025 at T II 268a18. 
SN V 423,14; parallel to ft tiff in SA 379 at T II 104as, T 110 at T 
II 504b7, and EA 24.5 at T II 619be (for a survey of parallels found 
apart from Agama texts see Analayo 2015: 348—350). 

AN 1276,24; no parallel appears to be known to this discourse. 

AN IV 135,4; parallel to RILE in MA 5 at T I 427a3 and EA 33.10 
at T II 689c1. 

Sn 149,16; no parallel to this discourse appears to be known. 
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The parallels to these Pali discourses differ, however, often 
speaking instead of a dharmaparyäya or a sūtra.” It seems that these 
three terms were perceived as conveying similar meanings. Such 
usage does not give the impression that from an early stage the terms 
vyākaraņa and sütra carried sufficiently different meanings for the 
reciters such that they could have been employed as headers to create 
different collections of the orally transmitted texts. 

Regarding the possible implications of geya/geyya, it is note- 
worthy that the Brahmanimantanika-sutta combines prose with verse, 
even though the Pali version refers to it as a veyyakarana and its 
Madhyama-agama parallel as a sūtra ($$). This usage would conflict 
with the assumption that all texts with verse were assigned to the 


category of geya/geyya. 


IV.3 The First Part of the Samyukta-ägama and 
its Parallel in the Samyutta-nikaya 


A similar impression emerges when consulting the first part of the 
Samyukta-āgama, which begins with the Skandha-samyukta, in 
comparison with its Pali counterpart. Two discourses found in both 
the Skandha-samyukta (with their parallels in the Abhidharmakoso- 
pāyikā-tīkā) and the Pali Khandha-samyutta have verses;’° another 
discourse shared by the two collections has an inspired utterance 


(udāna).'' 





75 See above notes 59 to 73, and on the significance of dharmaparyāya 


the entry in Edgerton 1953: 279—280, s.v. 
7€ SA 73 at T II 19a26, Up 9023 at D 4094, mngon pa, nyu 863 and P 
5595, mngon pa 'i bstan bcos, thu 132b6, and SN 22.22 at SN III 26,10; 
SA 265 at T II 69a18, Up 4084 at D 4094, mngon pa, ju 24062 and P 
5595, mngon pa 'i bstan bcos, tu 274b6, and SN 22.95 at SN III 142,29. 
7 SA 64 at T II 16c8 and its parallel SN 22.55 at SN III 55,29. 
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One of the discourses with verse is the famous ‘Discourse on the 
Burden’ (Bhara-sutta). The other has the perhaps even more famous 
set of similes that compare the body to a lump of foam, feeling to 
bubbles, perception to a mirage, formations to a plantain tree, and 
consciousness to a magical illusion. This can safely be regarded as 
one of the most important teachings on the five aggregates. It is hard 
to imagine that the reciters would have collected texts on the topic 
of the five aggregates without from the outset including these two 
discourses, even though they have verses. 

Following the Skandha-samyukta and the Khandha-samyutta are 
the collected sayings spoken to Radha.’* Similar to the preceding 
discourses in the Skandha-samyukta and Khandha-samyutta, the 
discourses in this collection also cover the topic of the aggregates. 
According to Choong Mun-keat (2000: 243 and 249), the discourses 
found in the Skandha-samyukta/ Khandha-samyutta should be con- 
sidered as sitra/sutta, but those found in the Radha-samyukta/ 
Rādha-samyutta should instead be regarded as vyākaraņa/veyyā- 
karana. Yet, the only real difference between them is that in the 
latter case the recipient ofthe teachings is explicitly named as Radha. 
It is not easy to understand how this changes the nature of the res- 
pective discourse from a sūtra/sutta to a vyakarana/veyyakarana. 

To solve this conundrum, one might imagine that the Radha- 
samyukta/ Radha-samyutta originated from what initially was merely 
a sub-chapter within the Skandha-samyukta/Khandha-samyutta. 'This 
is certainly possible, but it is equally possible that several discourses 
addressed to Radha were collected under his name from the outset. 
In fact the list of foremost disciples in the Ariguttara-nikaya includes 
Radha among outstanding male monastics." Once he is already 





78 SA 111 to SA 129 at T II 37c6-41b6 and SN 23.1 to SN 23.71 at SN III 
188-201. 
9 AN 1.4.4 at AN I 25,15. 
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known in the discourses themselves as an exceptional disciple, suf- 
ficient to find a place in this listing, it would not be surprising if the 
reciters should have chosen his name as a reference point for col- 
lecting discourses, similar to samyuktas/samyuttas collected under 
the name of other eminent disciples. Due to the fact that the dis- 
courses addressed to him happened to be on the topic of the five 
aggregates, it would then have been natural to place this collection 
on Radha close to the collection on the aggregates, as the similarity 
in content facilitates ease of memorisation and hence their oral trans- 
mission. Although this is of course just a hypothesis, it is in principle 
just as possible as the assumption that the collection on Radha orig- 
inated from a sub-section within the collection on the aggregates. 
The Radha-samyukta and the Radha-samyutta share a pattern of 
beginning with several discourses, found similarly in both versions, 
that have quite unique and individual presentations. These are then 
followed by a proliferation of discourses that appear to have been 
generated somewhat automatically by way of repetition, similar to 
what has been described by Rupert Gethin (2020) for another part of 
the Samyutta-nikaya. These proliferations or discourse permutations 
differ between the Radha-samyukta and the Radha-samyutta. Such dif- 
ferences imply that the grouping of discourses around the name Radha 
must have been in existence early enough to allow for the arising of 
different additional discourse permutations in the two reciter traditions. 
Of further interest regarding the distinction applied by Choong 
Mun-keat not only to the Samyukta-agama, but also to the Samyutta- 
nikaya, is that the Khandha-samyutta actually contains a discourse 
on the five aggregates that is explicitly addressed to Rādha.*” In 
other words, the reciters of the Samyutta-nikaya apparently did not 





89 SN 22.71 at SN III 79,33; no parallel to this discourse appears to be 
known. 
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consider it an issue of major importance whether a teaching on the 
aggregates addressed to Rädha is placed in the Khandha-samyutta 
or in the Radha-samyutta. As a result, one such discourse is now found 
in the Khandha-samyutta and a number of others in the Radha- 
samyutta. The discourse on the aggregates addressed to Rädha and 
found in the Khandha-samyutta leaves no room at all for considering 
other discourses on the aggregates addressed to Rädha, now found in 
the Radha-samyutta, as representing a substantially different type of 
exposition, veyyakarana as opposed to sutta. 

This case exemplifies a problem that also holds for the Samyukta- 
agama, in that it is difficult to discern what would make the dis- 
courses in the Skandha-samyukta sufficiently different from those in 
the Radha-samyukta to be reckoned as pertaining to the category of 
sūtra instead of vyakarana. 

The situation that emerges in this way concords with the overall 
impression conveyed by references to the three angas in early Bud- 
dhist discourse, in that it is doubtful that they served as an ordering 
principle for creating discourse collections. This is as doubtful as the 
assumption that the angas in general ever had such a role. 

At the same time, it needs to be admitted that the three points 
surveyed so far are not yet decisive. It is still possible to assume that 
the arigas did have such a role originally, that the uncertainty in de- 
fining the three angas, as currently reflected in early discourse liter- 
ature, is due to a loss of understanding of their earlier function, and 
that the present distribution of discourses in the first part of the 
Samyukta-agama and its counterpart in the Samyutta-nikaya is sim- 
ilarly due to a loss of understanding of their original structure, which 
has been obscured by later developments. Although the points men- 
tioned so far make the three-anga theory doubtful, they do not suf- 
fice to disprove it. 
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IV.4 The Count of Three Angas 


The next premise to be examined is the assumption that at an early 
stage in the development of Buddhist textual collections, only three 
angas were in existence. Here the count of three angas derives from 
a passage in the Mahasunnata-sutta and its Madhyama-āgama par- 
allel;*! a Tibetan parallel has instead the full set of twelve arigas.*” 
The context of this reference in all three versions is an admonition 
addressed by the Buddha to his attendant Ananda. According to this 
admonition, a disciple should not follow the teacher (the Buddha) for 
the sake of these angas, but instead follow him for the sake of teachings 
on morality, concentration, wisdom, liberation, and knowledge-and- 
vision-of-liberation.** 

If the reference to three angas (or twelve angas in the Tibetan 
version) is taken to indicate some system of textual division that col- 
lects the different discourses spoken by the Buddha and his disciples, 





8 MN 122 at MN III 115,18: suttam geyyam veyyākaraņassa hetu (Bur- 


mese and Ceylonese edition: sutta-geyya-veyyakaranam tassa hetu, Si- 
amese edition: sutta-geyya-veyyākaraņassa sotum) and MA 191 at T I 
739c4: TEAS, Kork, RUER. 

82 Skilling 1994: 242,13: mdo'i sde dang, dbyangs kyis bsnyad pa 7 sde 
dang, lung bstan pa 'i sde dang, tshigs su bcad pa’i sde dang, ched du 
brjod pa 'i sde dang, gleng gzhi’i sde dang, rtogs pa brjod pa 'i sde dang, 
de Ita bu byung ba 'i sde dang, skyes pa rabs kyi sde dang, shin tu rgyas 
pa i sde dang, rmad du byung ba 'i chos kyi sde dang, gtan la bab par 
bstan pa 'i sde’i chos de dag dang. 

9$ MN 122 at MN III 115525: sīlakathā, samādhikathā, pahnäkathä, vimu- 
ttikathā, vimuttinänadassanakathä, MA 191 at T I 739c8: Man, Ein, & 

ata, Heltām, RARE ilā, and the Tibetan version in Skilling 1994: 244,13: 

tshul khrims kyi gtam dang, ting nge ‘dzin gyi gtam dang, shes rab kyi 

gtam dang, rnam par grol ba 'i gtam dang, rnam par grol ba 'i ye shes 
mthong ba 'i gtam dang. 
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there would be no place left for the teachings on morality, concen- 
tration, wisdom, liberation, and knowledge-and-vision-of-liberation 
for whose sake a disciple should follow the Buddha. The context 
makes it clear that something more specific than the whole corpus 
of early Buddhist canonical texts must have been intended, inde- 
pendent of whether this corpus be presented as three-fold, nine-fold, 
or twelve-fold. 

Judging from the context, the passage under examination might 
originally have been an injunction not to follow the teacher for the 
sake of getting ever more ‘explanations’ (vyakarana/veyyakarana), 
in contrast to following him for the type ofteachings that are directly 
related to the practice and the goal. Such an admonition would suit 
the case of Ananda quite well, who features in the discourses as fore- 
most among monastic disciples in being learned but at the same time 
as one who has not yet reached full awakening. In fact, the Maha- 
sunnata-sutta and its parallels begin with the Buddha admonishing 
Ananda and a group of monastics by contrasting excessive socializ- 
ing with the secluded lifestyle necessary to gain both temporary and 
final liberation of the mind. 

In this way, the context makes it quite possible that the reference 
to three (or twelve) angas results from an expansion of what origi- 
nally could have been just a reference to explanations. During oral 
transmission the occurrence of vyakarana/veyyakarana would have 
prompted the addition of sūtra/sutta and geya/geyya. In line with the 
same tendency, subsequently the other terms mentioned in the stan- 
dard list of the angas were added, as now seen in the Tibetan version. 

Be that as it may, however, the context makes it certain that the 
textual passage employed to establish the notion of three angas as 
an early stage in the evolution of textual division is unable to fulfil 
that purpose. On this interpretation, the relevant discourse passage 
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no longer makes sense, as it posits a contrast between the whole of 
the teachings (in terms of three angas) and what indeed is about the 
whole of the teachings, namely teachings on morality, concentration, 
wisdom, liberation, and knowledge-and-vision-of-liberation. Whereas 
the previous three points are only doubtful, the present one is decisive. 
It definitely undermines the three-anga theory, leaving it bereft of 
any grounds for the assumption that at some early stage in the history 
of Buddhism only three angas were known. 


IV.5 The Vastusamgrahani 


In a discussion of the divisions of the Samyukta-agama, the Vastu- 
samgrahani division of the Yogācārabhūmi offers a three-fold 
typology as a principle underlying all of them:** 

` speaker 

* topic 

: audience 

In other words, the samyuktas of the Samyukta-agama are based 
on one of these three perspectives, in that they concern either the one 
who spoke a particular discourse, the topic taken up in it, or those to 
whom the teaching was given. This presentation has no explicit ref- 
erence whatsoever to the three angas. 

Each of these three labels can be applied to any discourse, since 
they invariably involve a speaker, are on some topic, and the very 
fact that they have been transmitted shows that they had an audience. 
In other words, these three categories are not mutually exclusive. 











ši T1579 at T XXX 772c17: — THERA, EMEA, Zi and D 4039, 
sems tsam, zi 128a1 or P 5540, sems tsam, 'i 143b6: su ston pa dang, ci 
ston pa dang, gang la ston pa dang. On the content of the Vastusam- 
grahani supplying a *mātrkā” to the Samyukta-āgama see Huimin 2020 
in this volume. 
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They are complementary perspectives that can be applied to each 
and every discourse. 

Whereas any single discourse can fit each of the three categories 
mentioned in the Vastusamgrahani, for the three arigas to have func- 
tioned as textual divisions, they need to be at least somewhat exclu- 
sive to each other. If each and every discourse could at the same time 
be a sūtra/sutta, a geya/geyya, and a vyākaraņa/veyyākaraņa, these 
three terms would no longer be able to function as ordering princi- 
ples for a textual collection since they would not yield any concrete 
evaluative principle to determine to which of these three a particular 
discourse should be allocated. 

Such evaluative principles can be seen to underlie the division 
into Agamas or Nikāyas, which is based on distinguishing between 
long, medium-length, and short discourses (the last are then further 
distinguished into those collected by topic and those collected nu- 
merically). Now these distinctions are not absolutely water-tight 
compartments. The length of a discourse is open to some degree of 
subjectivity. At the same time, it is clearly not the case that each and 
every text can at the same time be considered long and medium- 
length and short. 

Material common to the collections of long discourses consists 
indeed of long discourses and a particularly short discourse in the 
Dīrgha-āgama can be identified as the result of a later development 
that occurred within the already-formed collection (Analayo 2014b: 
32-35). A comparable case is an extremely long discourse (if its 
abbreviated parts were to be filled out) now found in the Madhyama- 
ägama collection (Analayo 2014a: 44-47). Again, an unusually long 
discourse in the Majjhima-nikaya can be shown to have grown in 
size from what originally would have been just a medium-length 
discourse (Anälayo 20092). 
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In sum, the basic distinction of discourses into long, medium-length, 
and short, despite some overlap and fuzziness of boundaries, does 
yield categories that enable allocating discourses differently. The 
same does not hold for the distinction into speaker, topic, and audience. 

Take the example of the earlier mentioned discourses spoken by 
the Buddha to Rädha on the topic of the five aggregates. Such dis- 
courses could be fitted under each of these three categories. They 
could in principle be allocated to a collection of texts ‘spoken by the 
Buddha’, a collection of texts ‘on the five aggregates’, and a collec- 
tion of texts ‘spoken to Radha’. In contrast, they could not equally 
well be allocated to a collection of texts that are ‘long’, that are ‘me- 
dium-length’, and that are ‘short’. 

From this it follows that the tripartite analysis in the Vastu- 
samgrahani cannot be equated with the three angas, as this results 
in equating a listing of three complementary categories with a listing 
of three categories that, in spite of occasional overlap, need to be 
exclusive of each other. Already the previous point, regarding the 
count of three arigas, deprives the three-anga theory of an indispen- 
sable premise. The present point has the same effect by showing that 
the presentation in the Vastusamgrahani could not have intended the 
positing of the three angas as the basic formative principle behind 
the order of discourses in the Samyukta-agama. 
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Abbreviations 


AN Anguttara-nikaya 
CBETA Chinese Buddhist Electronic Text Association F% 









































O MBA 
DA Dirgha-agama (T 1) 
D Derge edition 


DN Digha-nikaya 

EA Ekottarika-agama (T 125) 
MA Madhyama-āgama (T 26) 
MN Majjhima-nikaya 

Mp Manorathapürani 

P Peking edition 

SA Samyukta-agama (T 99) 
SA? Samyukta-ägama (T 100) 


SN Samyutta-nikaya 

Sn Sutta-nipāta 

Sv Sumangalavilāsinī 

T Taisho KIE edition (CBETA) 





Up Abhidharmakosopayika-tika 
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